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PREFACE. 


Tae prefaces to the first two volumes explain the origin and 
object of the present work. I have here merely to repeat that it is 
intended primarily as a work of reference for District officers and 
Indian publicists, and that the historical and ethnographical notices 
only aim at giving information sufficient to render the fiscal and 
economical history cf each district more intelligible. The system 
of transliteration followed is that laid down in the North-Western 
Provinces’ Gazette for October 3, 1874, (pages 1732-33), and for 
convenience of reference is reproduced here :— 


RULES FOR TRANSLITERATION. 


Every letter in the vernacular must be uniformly represented by a certain letter in 
the Roman character as follows :— 


Vowels. 


. 








PERSIAN. DEyANAGARI. | RomAN. PRONUNCIATION. 








‘Initial, | Non-initial. |Initial) 2oD> 











? t ex- 

f (zabar) a cacaaeel: a As in woman. 
i aT T & 4) father. 
¢ (zer) < T : 59 bit. 
i! 2 OF wy z 1 i » machine. 
i 4 (pesh) 3 .o _ 9 pull, 

SD 
i : Si oO u 9» rude. 

: 2 oF q = e 

“ 2 ¥ = ma ai ) Brey : 
2 2 or s x 5 aisle. 
) ’ mT T . », hole. 

? &, 
5! 2 aT 7 os As ou in house (nearly, 


being a combination 
of the a and u above). 


u PREFACE. 











Consonants, 
PERSIAN. DEVANAGARL RoMAN. 
we 7 b 
e a bh 
é 4 eh 
ae g ehh 
sors gers d 
RS oT BS greg dh 
3 wanting 
S I & 
« or ¢ a gh 
¢ = j 
ee we jh 
Sor 3 i k 
.@ or ‘ q kh 
@ ksh 
J a F 
e a 
W 4, o, S;, 7 or anuswara Qn 
Y 7T P 
+ RH ph 
) ory Tors @ 
-} ¢ rh. 
“, OF re g 8 
e yory sh. 
@ , & or bb a or z t 
@ ore @guorg th ; 
) q wor vy. 
vo q y 
S8,),vors wanting z 
5 ditto zh 
€ ditto omitted, the accompany- 
ing vowel only being 
expressed. 
eta, J 


&Y 





PREFACE. Ht 


For the Bulandshahr District my acknowledgments are chiefly 
due to Kunwar Lachman Singh, Deputy Collector, and Mr. 
F. Pollen, C.S., for their valuable assistance in the preparation 
of the geographical and ethnographical sections of the district 
notice and the description of the towns of the District. The 
parganah notices are based on the Settlement Report of Mr. R. 
Currie, C.S., and the records of the Board of Revenue. For the 
Meerut District, I have cordially to acknowledge the aid afforded 
me by Mr. S, H. James, C.S., especially in all matters relating to 
agriculture and rural economy. His notes have formed the basis 
of a great portion of the district notice, and he has further assist- 
ed me in passing the Meerut District through the press. The 
generous and steady co-operation uf Mr. Alan Cadell, C.S., has 
enabled me to complete the Muzaffarnagar notice, and without that 
assistance I fear that I should not have been able to arrange the 
scattered facts, which, taken together, form the fiscal history of that 
district. With many grave demands upon his time and attention, 
he has been able to examine the proofs of each sheet while pass- 
ing through the press, and has in many cases pointed out useful 
additions and corrections. Mr, G. R. C. Williams, €.S., has also 
rendered me some assistance in portions of the notice of the Muzaf- 
farnagar district. It is impossible for me to acquire that local 
knowledge of every district which should absolutely prevent the 
intrusion of errors of detail, but I have endeavoured to guard 
against them by submitting the proofs in every instance to the 
District officers concerned. Thus, in Bulandshahr, Mr. F Pollen ; 
in Meerut, Messrs. H. D. Webster and S. H. James, and in Mu- 
zaffarnagar Messrs. A. Cadell and W. R. Burkitt have examined 
every page before final printing, and I trust that, in this way, 
the chances of error have been reduced to a minimum. 


ALLAHABAD, E. T. ATKINSON. 
December 17, 1875. 
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BULANDSHAHB,' a district in the Meerut Divisian, is situated in the upper 
Duadb, between the Ganges .on the east, the Jumna on 
the west, the district of Meerut on the north, and 


1The authorities for this notice are Mr. B. Currie’s Settlement Report ; Kunwar Lachhman. 
Siogh’s Memoir for castes ; notes by Mr. F. Pollen, C.S.; and the records of the Board of Revenue. 
Mr. Currie is the mainauthority for the parganah notices. See also N.-W. P. Rec. Pt. XXIV. nes 
J. A.S., Ben. SXXVILL, (1), 21 ; and Dr. Planck’s Sanitary Reports, : 
1 
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the district of Aligarh on the south. The Jumna separates it from the districts 
ef Dehli and Gurgaon in the Panjab and the Ganges from Moradabad and Budaon 
in Rohilkhand. It lies between north latitude 28°-2’-45” and 28°-43’, and 
east longitude 77°-25’ and 78°-32’-30%, with an area of 1,219,921 acres, or 
1,906:20 square miles, of which 1,368 square miles are cultivated.) The 
population in 1872 numbered 936,593 souls, of whom 760,602 were Hindus 
and 175,900 were Musalmfns, giving 490 inhabitants to the square mile. The 
average length of the district is thirty-five miles from north to south, and the 
average breadth from east to west is fifty-five miles. 

The following statement gives the administrative divisions of the dis- 


trict, with their present area, : revenue d ula- 
Administrativedivisions |  ’ P » revenue, and pop 




























10n :=— 
INCLUDES 
ssi 2 |8 A |In the police 
Present tahsil. Entered in thel S— | Se | Sa | 8 jurisdiction 
Parganah, | Afn-i-Akbari| & 3 25 | £5 3 og (| Of station, 
ia 5 oo a 5 
A 3 & a2 
oa] 4 < a 
‘Re. 


-I—Buland | 1. Agauta .../Sentha 
shabr or Ba- | 2. Baran _...|Baran 
( TaD. 8. Shikaérpur |Shikarpur 


120 97,900} 64,246] 62,161/Galdothi. 
176 | 1,19,812] 89,567; 90,280) Bulandshahr. 
186 62,723) 61,710, 42,523 Aurangabad, 
Shikarpur. 
98 | 1,08,878| 89,822} 69,451 /Sayéna. 
145 91,267; 91,918) 61,048/K h&npur, 


4. Sayfna..,./Sayéna 
Tl—A nG p- 8. Ahér eee Ahar, Tha 
. shahr. Farida, 


Ahfr. 
6. Anaipshahr |Malakpur ...j 115 92,374) 77,168 69,573) Andpehahr, 
. Jahangir- 


abad. 

186 | 1,389,818] 115,416] 83,057/Dibéi, Bém- 
hét. 

181 | 1,49,110) 198,176) 107,221 Khirje. 

116 92,7380 81,367) 66,686|)Pahésu, Ar 


7. Dibéi _...|Dibéi ees 


WI.—Kharja, | 8. Kharja_ ...| Kharja oe 
9. Pahasu eee Pahésu eee 


niya. 
117 93,789} 89,3:4) 57,319|Jewar. 
1,06,216| 100,959; 91,988) Sikandarabad 


72,201; 96,774) 57,179;/Dank a ur, 


10. Jewar __... |Jewar cee 
1V.—Sikan- a oo Sikandar- 
darabad. abad, Ada. 

is. ‘Dankaul --|Dankaur 


&jar, 
Kasna. 
18. Dadri a. oe Tilbe- 1,40,539) 188,494) 88,207/Surajpur, Sa- 
gampur, réi Sadr, 
S hak rpur, Dadri, J &- 
&c. rcha. 








Dis.sict Total ... | 1,898 |18,66,202/1,219,931| 936,598 


1 The Settlement Report gives 1,908 square miles as the result of the plane-table survey, 
and the census of 1872 shows 1,910 square miles; the area given in the text is taken from the 
district records. The area in 1848 was returned at 1885 square miles, and in 1858 at 1,823°6 
square miles, 
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Of the subdivisions or mahéls lying within the modern district of Buland- 
shahr, the mahfls of Shikarpur, Ahdér, Malakpur, Di- 
béi, Kbtrja, Pahasu, and Thana Farida, forming dastir 
Thana Farida, were in the reign of Akbar comprised in the sirkér of Koil and 
subah of Agra or Akbarabad : to sirkfér Dehli and sibah Dehli were attached. 
the mahals of Ada, Baran, Tilbegampur, Say4na, Jewar, Sikandarabad, Dan- 
kaur, K&sna, Shaktpur, and Sentha, comprising dastirs Baran and Haweli. 
Of the mahAls that disappeared or sprung into existence between the time of 
Akbar and the British occupation in 1803, that of Sentha is now known as par- 
ganah Agauta, and changed its name owing to the removal of the parganah 
capital to Agauta by the Marhattas. The village of Sentha, which formerly 
gave its name to the parganah, still exists on the right bank of the Kali Nadi, 
about four miles west of Agauta. This parganah was known during the early 
settlements sometimes as Sentha Partéppur and sometimes as Mélagarh. Antp- 
shahr was formed out of Malakpur in the reign of Jahangir, and was conferred 
on the Badgijar chief Antp R&i. The remainder of Malakpur continued under 
that name until 1817, when it was transferred to Meerut and absorbed in par- 
ganah Abér. Dadri was not formed into a separate parganah until the time of 
Sh4h Alam, who gave the 133 villages comprising the parganah to Rao Dar- 
gibi Singh of Chhatéra, a Bhatti Gujar. In 1231 fasit (1823-24 A.D.) 
these villages were transferred intact from the Meerut district to the newly 
formed district of Bulandshahr. The parganah was originally made up of 
portions of Sikandarabad, K4sna, Tilbegampur, and Dasna, and in 1844 Shakr- 
pur was added to it.’ 

Except the parganahs of Antpshahr and Jahdngirabad, which formed a 
part of Moradabad ceded in 1801, the remainder of the 
district was conquered from the Marhattas in 1803, 
and formed portions of the Aligarh district and the southern division of Saha- 
ranpur (Meerut) until 1817-18, when Sikandarabad, Tilbegampur, Ada (Ara), 
Dankaur, K4sna, Baran, Maélagarh (Agauta), and Ahar Malakpur were trans- 
ferred to Meerut. In 1823-24 these same parganahs furmed the nucleus of the 
new district of Bulandshahr, to which were added from Aligarh parganahs 
Dibéi, Shikarpur, Antpshahr, Jahaéngirabad, Khurja, Pitampur (part), and 
Almadgarh; and from Meerut parganahs Shakrpur, Théné Farida, and Dadri. 
In 1836 Jewar and Pahasu lapsed by tho death of Begam Sumru, and in 1842 
Saydna was received from Meerut. Portions of Pahdsu (28 villages) were trans- 
ferred to other parganahs on its annexation. Jahdngirabad was absorbed in 


Territorial changes. 


Formation of the district. 





1 See Board's Records, 28th January, 1824, No. 8; 15th September, 18291 ; 28th November, 
1028 ; 12th September, 1895, No.12A ; 19th September, 1695, No.2 sand 4th August, 1828, No. 8, 
2 For a more detailed account of each parganab, see the alphabetical arrangement in the Gasrtteer 
portion of the notice of this diatzict. 
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Anutpshahr in 1844; Thana Farida in Ahér, and Ada and Tilbegampur in Si- 
kandarabad, while Pitampur and Ahmadgarh were added to Pahdsu, and KAsna 
was absorbed in Dankaur in 1844. In 1850 A.D., 54 villages of D&dri lying 
between the Hindan and the Jumna were transferred to the Dehli district, and 
were received back again in 1859. In 1859 the tail shdhi grant of tappa 
Rabupura was confiscated and was annexed to Jewar (17) and Khirja, making 
altogether 13 parganahs, divided amongst four tahsils as at present. A few 
changes in the distribution of parganahs into tahsils took place in 1859: when the 
head-quarters of tahsil Dib&i were transferred to Auupshahr, parganah Ahér 
was transferred to tahsil Anupshahr, parganah Shikérpur to Baran, and Pa- 
hasu to Khaérja. Since then no change of importance has taken place in the dis- 
tribution of the fiscal subdivisions of this district. 

The Munsif of Bulandshahr has original civil jurisdiction over the Baran, 
Anupshahr, and Khiirja tahsilis, and the Munsif of Gh&ziabad, in the Meerut 
district, has jurisdiction over the Sikandarabad tahsili. The Civil Judge of 
Meerut has appellate civil and criminal jurisdiction, and forms the court of 
sessions for the district. There are thirty-two police-stations of all classes, most 
of which are noticed under the name of the town in which they are situated. 
All these stations are under the supervision of a resident District Superintendent 
of Police. The number of Magisterial Courts in 1860 was nine, and in 1870 
was eighteen; the number of civil courts, including revenue courts and Deputy 
Collectors empowered to hear rent suits, in 1860, was seven, and in 1870 was 
eight ; the number of covenanted officers at work in 1860 was three, and the 
same number held office in 1870. In 1874 the district staff comprised the 
Magistrate and two Covenanted Assistants, a Deputy Collector, four Tahsildérs, 
eight Honorary Magistrates, a Munsif, a Deputy Inspector of Customs, a Civil 
Surgeon, a District Superintendent of Police, a Deputy Inspector of Schools, 
and a Civil Surgeon, who is also Deputy Magistrate at the head-quarters of the 
Lower Ganges Canal establishment at Narora. 

The general surface of the country in this district presents an almost uniform 
| level appearance, with a gradual slope from north-west 

Sameer bene to south-east, as indicated by the Ganges and Jumna, 
as well as by the Kali Nadi and all the lines of drainage. This slope is about 
eighteen inches in the mile, and the elevation above the level of the sea varies 
from 680°52 feet at Galfothi in the north-east to 636 feet at the last milestone 
of the Dehli road in this district towards Aligarh on the south. The station of 
Bulandshahr lying close to the centre of the district is 727°15 feet above the 
level of the sea and 843 miles by road north-west from Calcutta. The soil of 
the district is principally a rich loam called seofa, the distinctive feature of 
which is that it dries white or to a very light grey, and becomes of a dark rich 
colour when moistened by rain or irrigation. The poor sandy soil of the district 
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is invariably to be found all along the high banks of the Ganges and Jumna 
which divide the bdngar or uplands from the khddir or bed of the river. These 
strips of light sandy soil and uneven land extend to the distance of a mile and a 
half or two miles inland from the high banks and ravines. There is also a ridge 
of yellow sandy soil which passes down the entire length of the district through 
the western parganahs. In places it throws off spurs and almost disappears, but 
soon again shows itself, and is easily traceable throughout parganah Dédri 
between Sh&dipur-Chandauli and Kalda, where it enters the parganah, and 
Loh4rli and Tilbegampur, where it separates, one branch proceeding along the 
boundaries of parganahs Sikandarabad and Dankaur. Again dividing above 
Jhdjar, one ridge passes through Jewar and the other runs through Khirja. 
There is also another sandy ridge running through the centre of the eastern 
portion of parganah Baran, and on through Shikdrpur into Pahfsu. The spur 
which goes off from the main ridge near Kot and across to the north-east of 
Sikandarabad is traceable the whole way down to Khiurja, and through it be- 
tween the Grand Trunk Road and the canal into the Aligarh district. 

Dhék (Butea frondosa) jungle tracts are to be found on the western side of 
parganah Saydna and in the adjacent villages of Agauta, and these extend into 
Ahar and Baran, and through the western corner of Anupshahr into Shikaérpur, 
and on along the boundary of Shikaérpurand Anipshahr into Pahfsu, and through 
the villages on either side of the parganahs of Pahd&su and Dibdi into the Ali- 
garh district. In places this didk jungle is dense and the trees are large, 
and generally the land is good, but much of the best has been redeemed and 
brought under the plough, and, as a rule, only the worst has been left. There 
is no similar tract of dhdk jungle on the Jumna side of the district. In tappa 
Rabupura and the adjacent villages about Rabupura and Diyénatpur there are 
large tracts of land covered with dhdk jungle, thorn and other bushes. Most of 
this land is very good, and must in process of time be brought into cultivation ; 
hitherto, however, it has been by no means unremunerative. The dhdk wood, 
gum, and grass are all very valuable, and herds of cattle graze here, also a 
number of camels, all of which pay ptncht or “tail money” to the zamindars. 

Usar plains are found in almost all the parganahs of this district, but espe- 
cially in parganah Kharja. There they stretch for 
miles through several villages, and are quite barren 
and incapable of producing any crops at all, not even grass. These plains 
become quite white in December or January, and give the appearance of newly 


Barren plains. 





1 The dhak wood is extensively used for cylinders for wells, but for little else except fuel. 
It burns very quickly, throwing out comparatively little heat, and is largely converted into 
charcoal. The tree affords gum which is used in the manufacture of indigo, and a red dye is 
obtained from the flower. The bark is used for tanning purposes. See further eupplementary 
volume on the vegetable products of these provinces. 
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fallen snow, and often by producing mirages look like vast lakes of water. The 
white appearance is caused by a bloom or efflorescence which spreads every- 
where after the rainy season is well over and the cold season far advanced, and 
remains until again washed away by the rains. Where the efflorescence is 
abundant no vegetation will thrive, nor is the soil culturable by the ordinary 
methods pursued by the natives of this country. eh is found chiefly in the 
low land, and in the upland in hollows where water lodges after rain. There 
are few level tracts covered with reh in the upland, there are more in the low- 
land, and most in land cut up by ravines. There is some land in this district 
where reh does not effloresce, but which is still nevertheless unculturable. Such 
land however contains saline matter which gives a whitish appearance to the 
surface of the soil, but no reh lies above. In such soil no crop is raised, nor 
does grass grow thereon. There isa third kind of soil showing no signs of saline 
matter, except by its extreme hardness, but yet producing scarcely anything 
except grass. : 

The following table of ascertained heights above the level of the sea in this 
district is compiled from the records of the Great Trigo- 
nometrical Survey (see further under Bulandshahr, 
Bost&n, and Karol in the alphabetical arrangement) :— 


Ou the Meerut and Aligarh road— 


Heights. 


Feet. 

Galéothi bench-mark oa aia aie eee oe 680°59 
Top of the 28th milestone from Meerut... eee ae we «=: 6 88°71 
Ditto 29th ditto ditto eee eee cee eee 686°62 
Ditto 30th ditto ditto vee eee eos oa 687°46 
Dittv Sist ditto ditto eee ee wae ove 685°29 
Ditto 32nd ditto ditto eee coe eee eee 683-06 
Ditto 33rd ditto ditto we or eee see 681°38 
Ditto 34th ditto ditto ooo tee eee eee 678°71 
Ditto 35th ditto ditto eee coe eee eco 676°67 ; 
Ditto s6th ditto ditto coe ove oe oe 673°77 
Ditto 37th ditto ditto eee ese eee eee 669-95 
Ditto 38th ditto ditto eos eee ose woe 672°48 
Ditto 39th = ditto ditto vee vee tos vee 672°38 
Ditto 40th ditto ditto coe eee eee eee 669°97 
" Junction of Dehli and Meerut roads, top of stune __... see wee =: 66700 
Top of the 4Tst milestone from Meerut... vee oes ses 669°15 
Ditto 42nd ditto ditto eos veo eee eee 670°73 
Walipur canal bridge, level of spring of arches “as eee aes 6°3°71 
Walipur bench-mark in front of toll-office... eee ees eee 670°78 
Bulandshahr bench-mark wee W's eos ve coo «= PRTG 
Top of 48rd mifestone on Meerut road... aoe ws coe 672 80 
Ditto 44th ditto ditto ees ee soe eee 667°2¢ 
Ditto 45th — ditto ditto one ee ate vie 66403 
Ditto 46th ditto ditto ooo eee eee eos 66955 


Ditto 47th ditto ditto vee eee aes eee 659°11 
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Feet. 

Top of 48th milestone on Meerut road... ees ies oe 656°67 
Ditto 49th _— ditto ditto wie sa ee ane 656°17 
Ditto 50th = ditto ditto diss ons vee o «=: 65 8°56 
Ditto 614t ditto ditto oes eee eee eee 652°6 t 
Ditto 59nd ditto ditto vee vee oes eee, 651°O1 
Ditto 58rd ditto ditto ove eee eos eee 655°16 
Kharja bench-mark ‘ies jee ies vee oie 647°76 
Top of pdst on 52nd mile from Dehli — ee tee ses 648°47 
Ditto 53rd ditto eee eve vee ove 652°43 
Ditto $4th ditto eee vee vee ace 648°40 
Ditto 55th ditto eee eco eee ece. 645°86 
Ditto 56th ditto see bee eee ooo 643°87 
Ditto 57th ditto vee vee eee eee 689-24 
Ditto 58th ditto tee dee vee eee 638°01 
Top of stone 59th mile from Dehli. ice aes i ey 
Ditto post 60th ditto oe sia is oe  639°68 
Ditto stone 61st ditto ove ase ius ee 6438°44 
Ditto 62nd ditto vee ove eee eee 636°24 
Ditto post 63rd ditto ” oi sii « «6 86°00 


The natural divisions of the soil are four—ddkra, seota, pilota, and bhir, 
besides the khadir or river beds. The following are the 
details of these soils in acres collected in 1865 in the 
revenue-paying villages and the corrected totals of the final report :— 


Soils. 





Soil. Soil. 


Unirrigated. 
Corrected tutal. 
Irrigated. 
Unirrigated. 
Corrected total. 


Irrigated. 


4 
sa 


Total. 


























Dékra...| 31,017] 30,737; 61,754) 61,1629 Bhar ... 4,722, 36,347) 41,069; 38,198 


Seota ...| 268,724] $25,329] 594,053] 597,943 cea 8,319| 19,993] 97,548] 94,283 
. ran 
Pilota...| 8,261| 45,183} 63,444] 65,669] ‘Lotal, | $21,043] 456,820; 777,863| 777,198 


From this table it appears that seota comprised 77 per cent. of the total 
cultivated area at the recent settlement ; dékra formed eight per cent.; pilota seven 
per cent. ; bitir five per cent., and khddir three per cent. Speaking generally, 
ddkra, seota, and khddir are good soils, and pilota and bhtr are poor soils. 

Dékra is a stiff dark clay, prevailing in natural dips and hollows where 
water collects and lies during the rains, This land 
remains moist after the other soils have become dry; 
and being situated near and around ponds and lakes is, as a rule, irrigated 
from them. From its clayey nature it forms into very large clods, and if once 
allowed to dry and cake, it cannot be cultivated until it is moistened.’ Seota 


: pos 


~ 





Natural division of soils, 





é 


1K. Currie’s Settlement Report, 
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is a rich loam or mould, something like dékra, but with less clay in it. It varies 
much in fertility according as it approaches ddkra, or is lightand mixed with 
sand. ilota is a poor friable yellow soil, generally sandy ; even when it clods 
the particles do not biud together like ddkra. Ita distinguishing characteristics 
are its yellow or dark red colour and its inability to retain moisture. Bhér is 
simply sand generally of a whitish grey colour, for when it becomes yellow it is 
termed pilota. The ridges of sandhills are composed of bhur and pilota much 
’ intermixed ; the bhdr being on the sides and tops of the hillocks, and the pilota 
generally on one side or the other, and not on both at the same time, nor con- 
fined to either side for any great distance. Properly speaking, that alone is 
bhér which blows about and shifts with the wind, for where the country is level 
and sandy the soil is an inferior description of seota impregnated with bhtr, and 
this, provided it is white and not yellow, is a very fair soil. It is found very 
generally in two-thirds of parganah Sayana. 

The conventional denominations of soil in the bdngar or uplands are bdrah, 

munda or majhola or agla and jangal or outlying lands, 
dence” classifica. which are again subdivided into irrigated and unirri- 
gated. In the lowland or khddir the lands are divided 
into bdrah, dofasli or two-crop land, and ekfasit or one-cropland. Bérah is the 
circle of manured lands immediately adjoining the village site, and extending 
according to the size of the village, amount of manure and irrigation, to a dis- 
tance of two, three, and sometimes even five and six fields from the village habi- 
tations. Two or three crops a year are taken off this land : all garden products 
are grown in it, and it pays a much higher rent than any other land. Ménda,. 
majhola, or agla is the next belt beyond the bdrah, and except in canal-irrigated 
villages or those in which kuchcha or temporary wells abound, the irrigated area 
is generally confined to these two. Beyond the mtinda is the jangal (jungle) or 
tract of outlying lands. 

The Jumna first touches upon this district opposite Dehli and flows along its 
south-west border for fifty miles. The Ganges flows 
along the north-east frontier for forty-five miles. The 
Hindan crosses the northern boundary of the district, and taking through its 
north-west part a tortuous course of about twenty miles, generally in a south- 
easterly direction, falls into the Jumna on the left bank near the village of 
Mangrauli in parganah Dankaur. The East Kali Nadi crosses the northern 
frontier and holds for fifty miles a winding course, for the most part south- 
easterly, until it passes into the Aligarh district. 

The Jumna passes in its course along the borders of parganahs Dadri and 

ee Dankaur in the Sikandarabad tahsil and parganah 
Jewar of the Khurja tahsil. The flood velocity of the 
river in this district is about 44 feet per second, and in the cold weather it falls 
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to about eighteen inches per second. In the cold-weather the water is so clear 
as to be almost colourless, while in the rains it is very muddy and contains a 
large quantity of silt in suspension. There is no irrigation from the Jumna, 
and the navigation is chiefly confined to the rafting of timber and the transport 
of grain and cotton in small quantities. The weir thrown across the river be- 
tween the villages of Nayab&s on the Bulandshahr side of the river and Okhla 
on the Dehli side acts as a temporary bar to complete navigation. This weir 
forms a portion of the head-works of the Agra Canal, which was opened by Sir 
W. Muir in March, 1874. In the floods of 1871, when the water rose ten feet 
above the old level, the embankments constructed parallel to the weir to protect 
the surrounding country were found insufficient to withstand such a vast volume 
of water, and the consequence was that the country suffered much from inunda- 
tion. These floods lasted from the 31st July to the end of August. The 
sites of five villages were entirely destroyed, of twenty-five others half were 
destroyed, and in twenty-five more, portions were washed away. The khartf 
crops wefe destroyed, but there was a bumper rabi harvest. Measures have, 
however, been taken to avoid this danger in fature. Inundation when not too 
severe, as it was in 1871, is undeniably a cause of fertility, but when too strong 
the waters carry away the crops and leave the land water-logged. The bed of 
the Jumna is composed of micaceous silt, and there are no rapids or even 
eddies except during the rains. The only affluent of the Jumna in this district, 
of any note, is the Hindan, and the only important towns on its banks are 
Dankaur and Jewar. 

The Ganges flows along the borders of parganah Say4na of the Baran tah- 
sil, and parganahs Ahaér, Anipshahr, and Dibdi of 
tahsil! Anupshahr. The highest velocity in time of 
floods is twelve feet per second in tho bed. The lowest in the main channel, in 
the cold season, is three feet per second. The bed is formed of coarse sand to 
thirty feet below low water, of clay and kunkur to forty-two feet, and below 
that to sixty feet of brown sand. The scour during the heaviest floods has not 
exceeded thirty feet below the level of the dry bed. In places there are reefs of 
block kunkur and sand or sand conglomerate, containing just enough lime to 
hold the sand together. The river is, like all rivers with sandy beds, subject to 
the formation of shoals and constant alterations of the deep channel; its course 
changes yearly, and large surfaces of land on the north-eastern bank are 
annually cut away, being replaced by banks thrown up in other places. The 
south-western bank alters but little, and is protected by strong headlands of 
hard clay and kunkur standing twenty feet above the high flood level, such 
as Ahar, Antpshahr, Réjchat, and R&mghat. At the foot of these headlands 
there is generally a deep channel, and it is well known that some, at least, 
have stood almost intact for one hundred years. During the rains the river 
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is not fordable, and crossing by boats is at times difficult and dangerous. The 
water of the holy Ganges (Gangaji) is so good that even when most fully 
charged with silt it is drunk by the natives in preference to well water. In the 
rains the colour is brown with a reddish tinge, and the temperature is about 80°. 
In the cold weather the water is beautifully clear, with a temperature of abont 
50°. The Ganges is navigable generally all the year round ; during February 
and March, however, the water is often very shallow in places. The level of 
the country on the left side of the river to the north-east is lower than the river- 
bed, and a considerable quantity of water escapes from the Ganges at a place 
called Biborapur, above Ahar, during the floods, and flows over the lowlying 
country. The banks on the south side of the river are almost perpendicular ; 
on the north very low shelving and undefined. The principal towns situated 
upon the Ganges are Ahér, Anupshahr, Karanbds, and Ramghat. 

The district is divided into two parts by the Kali Nadi, which enters it from 
the north near the Grand Trunk Road at GalAéothi, 
and flowing in a southerly direction reaches Buland- 
shahr ; after passing thence through the Bulandshahr parganah, it assumes a 
south-easterly course through the centre of the Pahasu parganah, finally passing 
into the Aligarh district at the junction of parganahs Murthal and Atrauli with 
parganahs Pahdsu and Dibéi. The Kali Nadi in this district is little more than 
a natural drain to carry off the superfluous water from the surrounding coun- 
try, and used not to be a running stream all the year round. There is a de- 
fined valley or trough, averaging about half a mile in width, with the bed of the 
stream winding through it usually nearer to one bank than the other, and only 
at intervals in the middle of the valley. The khddir or low alluvial lands are 
however for the most part confined to one side of the stream for a distance of 
several miles, and further on are to be found extending for some distance on 
the other side. The course of this stream is very tortuous, and the turns and 
bends are very numerous, being in some places almost a succession of loops. 
Formerly there used to be no stream running except during the rains or 
after a fall of rain for a day or two. After the rain had drained off the bed 
was dry in parts, while water remained in some bends and deep hollows, and 
was dammed up in convenient places and used for irrigation purposes. Now 
there is a stream always running, and in the rains the river becomes navigable 
in parts for vessels of 100 maunds, though seldom, if at all, used for this purpose, 

There has been much controversy regarding the damage done to the 
adjacent lands by the use of the Kali Nadi as a canal 
escape. Mr. R. G. Currie, Settlement Officer in the 
- var 1865, made a special report upon this subject, in which he charged all 
the deterioration in the condition of the land to over-saturation, which was 
due to the fact that more water ran into the K&li Nadi from the canal 
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than it could possibly carry off. He estimated the damage caused at 
Rs. 5,546 per annum, affecting an area of 4,257 acres, distributed over 
forty villages. The same officer proposed as a remedy that the bed of the 
Kali Nadi should be widened and the flow of the water expedited by cutting 
through and straightening the various loops and bends, many of them at a dis- 
tance from each other of not more than 30 to 50 yards across the necks of the 
peninsulas made by them. Accordingly, in 1868, operations with a view to the 
straightening of the course of the river were set on foot by the Irrigation Depart- 
ment, from opposite the village of Pahdsu, for a length of about 114 miles up 
the windings of the river. The actual cuttings made to divert the stream into a 
straight channel extend close upon three miles, so that the distance through which 
the river flows is now 8}, instead of as formerly 114 miles in the particular places 
operated upon. There seems to be no doubt of the beneficial results of these 
works, inasmuch as they tend to ensure a more rapid and direct flow of water than 
was secured in the regular bed of the river. Their effect is also to diminish the 
area of swamps in the time‘of natural floods, or in the event of a mass of water 
being sent down the river from any of the canal or rdjbaha escapes, by quicken- 
ing the course of the river, and so leaving less time for percolation to take 
effect. 

In the newly excavated channel the banks are high, and the river tolerably 
free from grass and weeds. Mr. Currie’s chief charge was against the canal 
escapes, but Mr. Daniell considers that it has been clearly proved that the dete- 
rioration took place during four or five years in which the escapes had been hardly 
used atall, and that for sixteen years previous, during all of which time they had 
been freely used, the land bore tolerably fair crops. Percolation from the canal 
may have had a share in the damage caused, but percolation must have been 
confined to the west side of the river, there being no canals on the east side, and 
‘deterioration took place on both sides ; some assert that percolation did take 
place on both sides from the canal, the water from the latter penetrating beneath 
the bed of the Kali Nadi. Natural drainage also is said to be stopped by the 
‘canal, but this, too, can only be on the west side. The probabilities are that 
whilst the canal must be held answerable for some part of the deterioration 
caused, the real fault lies in the nature of the stream, which is 80 intensely 
sluggish and so choked up with weeds and silt that it cannot adequately drain 
off the water from the surrounding country, which consequently saturates and 
go deteriorates the land. The recent operations for the improvement of the river- 
‘bed have extended the rectification to twelve miles below Bulandshahr, and much 
benefit has already resulted from taking out sirwal (or water-weed ) in this length, 
which, at once, lowered the water-level of the river by a foot, and so far improved 
its carrying capabilities. The orders of Government, in 1875, on the drainage 
——~—~—~<CS~*:~:~:~:”””SC*SSS BME Report, page? === sSstS~S 
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works for this district practically acknowledge that the inundation and 
consequent deterioration of the villages near Kot on the Bulandshahr branch canal 
has been due to the obstruction to the natural drainage caused by thecanal. In 
writing of the tract further south, it is said that “ the deplorable state of the town 
of Khurja and the adjacent tract, consequent on the increased amount of liberated 
water which now flows down upon it from the Meerut district, is acknowledged on 
all sides, and a project is now being prepared for carrying off surface water from 
the whole area lying between the canal and the Ka4ron Nadi from Jarcha down- 
wards, past Khurja, to enter the Nadi again at the village of Johara. In 
order to enable the Karwan to carry the increased volume of water that will be 
thrown into it by this scheme without risk of damage to other lands its bed 
will need improvement, but immediate relief must be afforded to Khurja.” 
The evils caused by the over-saturation: of the soil have thus, at length, been 
recognized, and projects involving an expenditure of nearly twenty lakhs of 
rupees have been sanctioned, of which one-half will probably be completed 
during the year 1875-76. The works in this district alone will cost some 
Rs. 4,038,825. 

The principal towns situated upon the K4li are, on the right bank, Buland- 
shahr and Pahdsu, and on the left M&lagarh and Chaundera. Looking at the 
river in connection with communications, I note that in times of fleod it is 
about 1,600 feet broad and about four feet in average depth, but just about the 
middle it is not less than twenty feet in depth. During the cold weather it is 
about thirty feet broad and about five feet deep in the deepest part. The 
banks are well defined, but slope down gently to the bed. The bottom is hard 
and firm. It is not fordable anywhere in this district during the rains. It is 
crossed on the metalled road from Bulandshahr to Andpshahr by a masonry 
bridge, on the metalled road from Anupshahr to Aligarh by a masonry bridge, 
and on the Khiurja and Shikfrpur road by a wooden bridge in the cold weather 
and by a ferry in the rains. 

The river Hindan enters this district from Meerut in the north of parganah 

Dadri, and after a winding and irregular course of 
. some nineteen or twenty miles joins the Jumna in the 
area of village Mangrauli towards the north of parganah Dankaur. The 
Hindan flows between high shelving banks, and has no separate valley or 
trough of its own, but winds very much and is constantly changing its channel. 
For these reasons the river is not used as a boundary between the villages 
situated near it. It is rather the rule than the exception that the village areas 
in immediate proximity to the Hindan are situated on either side of it. Irriga- 
tion is carried on extensively from the Hindan, the water being raised chiefly 
by /dos as in well irrigation, ¢. e., by means of a wheel and uprights placed close 
to the edge of the bank, and by lowering the leathern bucket (charas) by means 
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of a rope over the wheel into the stream itself. The land of the villages which 
border on the Hindan are the best in the parganah of Dadri owing to its 
constant renovation by rich alluvial deposits, but it sometimes suffers from high 
and violent floods to which the river is very liable. In the year 1842, after excess- 
ively heavy rains and consequent flooding of the river, silt was found deposited - 
upon portions of the adjacent lands to the depth of over 25 feet. The Hindan 
is not regarded as navigable, and the water is sometimes so low in the hot 
season that no boat could pass over it. The surface velocity of the river in 
the rainy season taken near Ghaziabad is eleven feet per second. The only 
town of any importance situated upon its banks in this district ie Kaésna on 
the left bank. 

Besides the rivers already mentioned there are two or tliree streams in this 
district which, though merely natural drainage lines, 
deserve a passing notice. The most important of these 
is the K4ron or Karwan, which rises near Parpa to the east of the Ganges Canal 
and flows in a southerly direction ; it increases in departure from the East Kali 
Nadi as it advances in its course, and in its natural features resembles the 
Chhoiya. It is always fordable in the rains. It is crossed on the Jewar and 
. Khirja second-class road, by means of a causeway which is covered to the 
depth of two or three feet in the rains. The banks are not well defined, but 
the bottom is level and firm. The width during the rains is about 250 feet, 
and the depth about five feet. It is perfectly dry in the cold-weather. It 
rans east of Sikandarabad, and on into parganah Khurja and the Aligarh 
district, and finally, after a course of ninety miles, falls into the Jumna at a 
point near the village of Shahdera, just below Agra. 

The Patwai or Patwaliya rises in some lowland which lies to the west of 
the town of Jarcha, and running through parganahs Dankaur and Jewar on 
into parganah Tappal of the Aligarh district, finds its way into the Jumna at 
Nausherpur, in the Muttra district. For the first 35 miles of its course no 
regular river-bed is formed, and cultivation is carried on in the slight depressions 
which are occupied by water during the rains. Close to the village of Rautera, 
however, it is joined by another line of drainage collected in the dkdk jungle 
lying between Daukaur and Rabupura, and thereafter it increases in width 
until it joins the Jumna. The Chhoiya rises at a point about 34 miles to the 
east of the canal in the latitude of Meerut ; it takes a southerly direction nearly 
parallel to that of the canal, and falls into the East Kali Nadi nine miles 
below H&pur, just within the Bulandshahr district. 

There are ferries on the Ganges at Anupshahr, Bahriya, Dippur, Jasupur, 

, Jhabda, Karanbas, Narora, Ramghat, Rajghat, Ahar, 
Manda, Farida, and Basi. On the K&li there are second 
class ferries at Anchru and Pahasu, and one on the Hindan at Bhangel. 
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The revenue from these ferries in 1858 amounted to Rs. 8,665 ; in 1861 to 
Rs. 15,135 ; in 1865 to Rs. 22,268 ; and in 1871-72 to Rs. 21,433. At 
Anutpshahr and Rémghat a bridge-of-boats is kept up during the dry season. 
As a rule the ferries are leased to contractors, but not for more than one season 
-atatime. The revenue of 1858 is only for the first six months of the year. 

There are no fords in the rains on either the Ganges or Jumna. The rule 
for settling disputes between riparian proprietors on the Ganges and Jumna is 
that the deep stream shall be regarded as the boundary of the several estates. 
If the river changes its course and cuts off so much land from one village, there 
is an equivalent gain to the inhabitants of the village on the opposite side, 
which may in ita turn lose as much, and even more, should the river retarn to 
its original course. 

There are no important lakes or jhils in this district, but there is one tolerably 
large irregularly shaped jAfl at Ahmadgarh, in the 
north of parganah Pahdsu. It is chiefly remarkable 
for producing large crops of singhdra, or water caltrop, a species of nut, and 
thereby bringing in a fair yearly revenue to the zamindars, who let the lake 
. -out to Kah&rs and other low castes. There is another jhil at Kuchchesar, in 
the north of parganah Sayana. 

The Ganges Canal enters this district from Meerut at the village of Jarcha, 
in the 115th mile of its course. After reaching that 
village, it again enters the Meerut district and flows 
through it for one or two miles, re-entering this district near the village of 
Gesupur in its 119th mile. From this point it rans south-west through parganahs 
Dadri, Sikandarabad, Khurja, Bulandshahr, and Pahasu, leaving the district 
at its 155th mile near the village of Kasumbhi. The total length of the main 
channel in this district is 38 miles. 

At or near the 110th mile, close to the village of Dahara in parganah 
Principal works on the Dasna of the Meerut district, the Bulandshahr branch, 
canal, excavated as a famine-relief work in 1860, leaves 
the main canal on the right bank. The head-works consist ‘‘ of a bridge with 
‘eight bays of 20 feet each over the main canal, and a bridge with a centrical 
‘bay of 20 feet, and two side bays of 15 feet in width each, over the head of 
the branch, connected by a line of curved revetment, resting upon a redan- 
‘shaped platform, which projects its acute angle towards the point of separa- 
tion of the main stream and the branch ; the sides of this redan consist of 

flights of steps, or ghats, which are approached from the higher levels by stairs 
‘ centrically placed on the curved revetment; both these bridges are fitted 
with shutters and planks and the necessary appliances for regulating the 
water.’ At Kot, on the Grand Trank Road, four miles east of Sikandarabad, 
this branch divides into two, known as the right and left branches, both of 
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which run, with a slight course to the east, southwards into the Aligarh 
district, and through the Dudb between the Patwaliya and the Karon. From 
its entry into this district to Khurja, the line of main canal, after crossing the 
lowland in which the heads of the Kéron are situated, runs between that river 
and the East Kali Nadi. At their widest points of separation they are only 
74 miles apart, whilst immediately opposite the town of Bulandshahr the width 
does not exceed 43 miles. In the early part of its course the direction of the 
canal is a prolongation of the straight line from Dahara, but at the 127th and 
131st miles there are curves towards the west, and at the 139th mile a curve 
towards the east, all of which are designed to enable the canal to follow the 
general direction of the high land and the water-shed, as well as to open 
country unconnected with sites of houses or villages. The slope from north to 
south is about 1°42 feet per mile, and transversely the slope falls from the. 
KAli on the east to the Kfron on the west. The soil in the excavation is 
tolerably good except where sand occurs, but the soil below the canal bed is 
light and not very good. Taking the latitudes of Bulandshahr and Kharja, 
Colonel Cautley found that at the former place the bed of the canal was 22:33 
feet above the bed of the Kali on the left, and 6 feet above the bed of the Karon 
on the right; and at Khurja, 11 miles lower down, the Kali was 24°83 feet, 
and the K4ron 10°'5 feet lower than the canal line. | 

From Khurja southwards the canal maintains the same relative position. 
At Munda Khera, on the 143rd mile, there is an escape with a waterway equal 
to sixty feet in ten sluices of six feet each, and connected with the East Kali 
Nadi. At the 149th mile the Palra falls deliver the whole body of the canal 
water on a level five feet lower than that on which it has been running. This 
work consists of five bays of 20 feet each, giving a clear waterway of 100 feet ; 
the general design of the work being the same as that which is, hereafter, 
described under the Muzaftarnagar district. Three miles below the Palra falls 
the Koil branch leaves the main canal on the right, close to the 152nd milestone. 
The works are similar to those at the head of the Bulandshahr branch, with the 
exception that the regulating bridge over the canal has a waterway of only 120. 
feet, divided into six openings of 20 feet each. 

The following works have been constructed on the main line in this disteice — 
Rajbahas and inlet heads at Sanauta, Arauli, Walipura, and Munda Khera ;. 
bridges at the same places and at Gesupur, Phakana, Dhanora, Maman, Acheja, 
Sahenda, J&taula, and Kasumbhi. There are canal chaukis or stations at each 
of these places. Others are the escape works at Munda Khera ; at Palra, falls, 
mills, and a head to the navigable channel and locks and the Koil branch head- 
works. On the extreme east flows the Fatehgarh branch of the canal com- 
pleted about 1860, but which now, owing to a failure in the supply from the. 
main canal, stops short at Anupshahr. It waters the north-eastern portions of. 
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the district by the Parichhatgarh and Kithor réjbahas and the Bahadurgarh 
and Waira branch distributaries. The entire line of the main canal is navigable 
throughout this district, but there is little navigation, and the water-power 
is only made use of at Palra. There are some 626 miles of distributaries 
attached to the canal in this district. There are no large river communities 
though Anupshahr is to some extent supported by timber traffic, and Ram- 
ghat by fees from pilgrims coming to bathe. There are about 200 families 
of fishermen, 200 boatmen and 200 men employed in dragging boats, or alto- 
gether 2,500 souls supported by river industries. 

The following railway stations are on the East Indian Railway :—Dé&dri, 21 
miles from Bulandshahr; Sikandarabad, 14 miles; 
Chola, 10 miles ; and Khurja, 13 miles. On the Oudh 
and Rohilkhand Railway from Aligarh to Moradabad, Dibai is 29 miles, and 
Rajghat 32 miles from the civil station. 

The principal lines of road throughout the district are the Grand Trunk 
| Road, 38 miles, and its branch to Dehli, 37 ; Sikandar- 
abad to Anupshahr, 35 miles ; Sikandarabad to Bilaspur, 
6 miles ; Bulandshahr to Mfman, 5 miles; Jhajar to Bulandshahr, 15 miles, 
and Antpshahr to Aligarh, 22 miles. All the above roads are metalled through- 
out. The following are the principal raised earthen roads: —Jewar to Khurja, 21 
miles: Bulandshahr to Rémghat, 41 miles; Bulandshahr to Sayana, 21 
miles; Jewar to Dehli vid Rabupura and Dankaur, 35 miles. This district is 
particularly well supplied with both water and land carriage. The Jumna 
and Ganges pass on either side of it, and the canal runs down the middle. 
The Grand Trunk Road divides at Khiurja, one branch going to Dehli and 
the other to Meerut. These two branches are connected in two places by 
the metalled road from Bulandshahr to the Chola or Bulandshahr road railway 
station and on to Jhajar, and by the Anupshahr and Sikandarabad road, which 
- passes through Bulandshahr across the Grand Trunk Road to Meerut, and 
joins the same road to Dehli at Sikandarabad. Since the railway has been 
opened to Dehli, the most important road, in a mercantile point of view, in 
the district is that from Anupshahr to Sikandarabad, joining the Grand 
Trunk Road at the latter place. A very considerable traffic from Chandausi 
and from Rohilkhand, generally in giér, sugar, jodr, and bdjra, passes across by 
Anipshahr, and up along the Sikandarabad and Anipshahr road into the 
Grand Trunk Road, and so on to the trans-Jumna provinces. There is also a 
considerable return trafiic in salt. 

The only town of more than local importance in the district is Khurja. The 
rail passes within 34 miles of the town, from which a metalled road leads to the 
railway station, and the Grand Trunk Road, as already stated, bifurcates at 
Khirja, one branch going to Dehli and the other to Meerut, so that the town is 
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particularly happily situated in regard to communications. It is generally sup- 
posed that the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway will absorb a considerable quantity 
of the traffic which at present passes by road vid Sikandarabad and Dehli to the 
Panjab, and back from thence to the trans-Gangetic districts. The roads, with 
the exception of the Grand Trunk Road, have in this district been in charge of 
the Local Funds Committee since 1863. Several important works were com- 
pleted in this period: sardis for native travellers were built at the railway 
stations of Khurja, Kharli (Sikandarabad), and Chola. At the latter place there 
is a strikingly handsome building, the lower story of which is set apart for the 
use of natives, and the upper story for Europeans and natives of higher rank. 
The following roads were also constructed :— Bulandshahr to Maman, Buland- 
shahr to Téjpur, a feeder to the Grand Trunk Road to Meerut, and feeder roads 
to the railway stations. The roads from Bulandshahr to Shikd4rpur, Andp- 
shahr, and Saydna were raised and straightened. There are no new roads 
required, and the communications with other districts are now amply sufficient 
for all purposes. | | 

The climate of Bulandshahr varies very much. It is extremely cold in the 
| winter months, when the thermometer frequently falls 
to or near freezing point. During the prevalence of 
the hot winds in the latter part of spring and beginning of summer the climate 
is dry, but when the rains set in it is moist in the extreme. No meteorological 
observations are made for this district. The average rainfall for the whole 
district for the year ending 1st of June, 1872, was 32 inches. 

The average total rainfall for the ten years 1860-61 to 1870-71 is given 


below :— 


Meteorology. 


Period. 5 5 | 
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Ist June to 30th September, ... | 27°68 | 226 | 13:2] 168 


Ist October to $O0th January, I°4 “B | one 12] 13] 34] Ft] B66! Of 
let February to 30th May, ... | se 1s | 46 71 24/ 22] rs] 20] 94 
Total oe | 292) 245 | 178 | 182 | 25:3 | 32:5 | 139 | 21:5 | 89:0 


The following table gives the total rainfall at some of the principal 
ssa stations of the district for the years 1844-45 to 1849-50 
from returns existing among the records of the Board 


of Revenue. 
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Name of stations. = 2 2 : 2 a 

S @ @ e @ @ > 
ce Pal a at ta ees eee ee 
Baran coe eee 83°65 32°77 43° 28 46 12 40 25°51 29°30 
Sikandarabad ... oe 24°58 29°50 28 37 31-86 15°30 61°03 $010 
Aurangabad ove waa 34°69 33°66 31°65 31:78 wel oes 34°59 
Kharja eee ove 53°07 50°55 4141 19 28 ies 23°54 87°45 
Dibéi eee wae 30°97 29°03 27:09 $8 10 23°71 8uU 74 29°94 

Part II. 


Propvuctions OF THE District. 


THe principal wild animals of the district are the magar and the ghariydi, 
. species of alligator found in the Ganges and Jumna, 

the former with the local name of ndkd when a man- 
eater ; nilgat or auja ( Portaz pictus) ; antelope ; wild pig; wolf (bheriya) ; porcu- 
pine (siht); otter; jackal and hyena (guftdr). Snakes of all kinds abound. 
The deaths in 1871 from snakes and wild beasts were 27. Rewards are given 
for their destruction: for a hyena or female wolf three rupees ; for a male wolf 
two rupees; for a female cub twelve annas; for a male eight annas. There are 
some few Aheriyas in the district who obtain a livelihood by trapping birds 
and game. Two or three, perhaps, possess licenses for a gun, and they make 
something by shvoting antelope, water fowl, &c., and selling them to the 
villagers. : 

The bullocks used fur agricultural purposes are of ordinary size. No im- 
provement whatever has as yet appeared in the local 
breed, although an attempt to this end was made by 
the Collector of the District in 1868. He also proposed to import a number of 
bulls from Hariéna, but the plan did not seem to take with the zamindars, who 
seemed as a body adverse to innovations. The proposal has not been since 
renewed, but the more intelligent native gentlemen seem to think that it would 
be a great boon to the district were Haridna bulls stationed in different parts of 
the country at the Government expense, in the same way as the stallions 
from the Government studs; at the same time, bowever, they do not seem 
inclined to defray any portion of the expense themselves. The cost of a pair of 
ordinary bullocks is from Rs. 25 to 50. Two sorts are generally in use for 
superior labour in this district. The first is the Mewat breed, which is chiefly 
used and admirably adapted for agricultural purposes ; the second, the Nagor 
breed, chiefly used for carriage. The cost of a pair of Mewat bullocks varies 
from Rs. 80 to 150, while the price of the Nagor breed runs from Rs. 150 to 
200 a pair. The cost of teed of a pair of Mewat bullocks is about Rs. 10 a month, 


Animal kingdom. 


Domestic cattle. 
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and of Nagor bullocks Rs, 20. The cows and buffaloes in the district are of the 
ordinary size, and very few areimported. The price of common country buffaloes 
varies from Rs. 50 to 70; those of the Haridna breed fetch from Rs. 60 to 100 
each. A common country cow costs from Rs. 15 to 30. 

Hariana bred cows fetch Rs. 40 to 80. There are no pasture lands 
in the district exceeding one square mile, which fact may account for the little 
attention paid to local breeding. A few Gtjars earn a livelihood by pastur- 
ing cattle in the valleys of the greater rivers. During 1870-71 cattle disease 
of a virulent type raged throughout the district. The foot-and-mouth disease 
known as “ khar pakka aur munh pakka,” and the rinderpest, called “‘bedan,” were 
both common. The spread of the disease was at first gradual, and appears to have 
been accompanied by general langour, refusal of food, ulceration of the mouth, - 
throat and intestines ; offensive breath and bloody evacuations were also exhi- 
bited. The disease was decidedly found to be infectious: from January to 
August, 1870, 5,934 head of cattle were attacked, of which 3,336 recovered, 769 
died, and 1,529 were still ill when the report was made. The disease continued 
its ravages on into 1872. 

A great improvement has taken place in the breed of horses since stallions 

from the Government Stud at Babugarh, in parganah 
Eee H&pur of the Meerut district, have been quartered at 
various places in this district. The zam{ndars almost. without exception take 
advantage of them, and the result is that strong and handsome colts and fillies 
are now commonly seen throughout the district. The owners are obliged to 
sell the young horses to the Stud Department, and the price obtained for a 
colt or filly of two years old varies from Rs. 100 to 200. The feed of 
horses is not very costly, as most landholders have a considerable area sown 
with lucerne grass (rizta) and oats for fodder. There are various modes 
of feeding, but English oats and good grass are most generally given. 
Besides these a large strong horse is seldom allowed less than three sers of 
gram or four sers of moth per diem. Sometimes a mash prepared by boiling 
moth and mixing it with gir or sugar and ght (muttela) is given for the same 
purpose as a condition ball, but the practice is not common. The ordinary cost 
of feed of a horse amounts on an average to Rs. 10 a month. 

The breed of sheep, camels, and goats is not worthy of notice, and no attempts 
at improvement have been made. These animals are generally of the ordinary 
size. The price of a good strong camel varies from Rs. 50 to 100; of sheep and 
goats from half a rupee to Rs. 2. Camels, sheep, and goats graze on trees, or 
“in the jungle and along the roadside, and cost their owners but little for food. 
The following is a list of the fish generally caught in this district for food. 

The majority of the names appear to be merely local 
oe and peculiar to this district :—The ruhel, shermdhi, 
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mahdser, purimahi, boldr, panaya, solar, lanchor, and ghopar are found in the 
Ganges and Jumna, and the sauliya, rohu, singhdra, ldnchi or bodli, badhua, 
bdm, patra, tangan, katerna, kheral, narent, bakra, bachuwa, bhansira or bekrira, 
jhinga, anwari, ghir, chaluwa, moh, and mondal in the Kali and the Hindan. 
The smaller kinds of fish are found indiscriminately in all the rivers, but 
are caught most generally in the Hindan and Kali Nadi, which are more 
easily netted than the larger rivers. The modes of catching fish in use 
are by means of the radherajdl or drag-net of small meshes ; the bhamarjdl or 
small net with larger meshes ; the dpa or funnel-shaped basket ; the dam (band); 
and the fishing-rod (6dnsi). The first and fourth methods are rather destruc- 
tive to the fry. There are not more than twelve or fifteen families in the 
district who follow fishing as a distinctive calling, but there are about two 
thousand K4hars, Mallahs, and Aheriyas who, though ordinarily pursuing other 
occupations, occasionally catch fish for sale. Gangs of fishermen come twice in 
the year from Rohilkhand and encamp for periods varying from four to four- 
teen days upon the banks of those fish-producing rivers in which nets can 
easily be used. These gangs number from ten to twenty persons, and their 
favourite river in this district is the Hindan. Whatever fish they capture 
they sell to the fish-eating population of the neighbourhood. There is no 
such thing as a fish-market in the district, nor is there even a fisherman’s 
shop in any of the bazars. Occasionally the fishermen bring a basket or 
two of fish to a town, but instead of sitting in the bazar to dispose of 
them, they hawk them from house to house. The demand for fish is not great, 
and the price is consequently low. Small fish cost about one anna a seer: the 
larger sort about one anna and a half. No class of the population depends 
upon fish for its food, and except a few Bengali, Kéyath, and Kahér families 
who have lately taken up their abode here from the lower districts, no 
class use fish as the principal relish with other food. The total quantity of 
fish consumed in this district every year does not exceed 2,000 maunds. 
Bulandshahr itself, which contains a population of nearly fifteen thousand 
souls (including more than the average number of Muhammadans and 
Christians), and situated on the bank of a fish-producing river, only boasts 
one regular fisherman. The case of the other towns in the district is very 
much the same. The towns bordering on the Ganges are principally inhabited 
by Hindds of the classes who do not eat fish and none of them possess a very 
large population. 

- The cultivated area during the last twenty-five years has increased by nearly 
one hundred thousand acres, and seems likely still to 
advance as there is a considerable margin of culturable 
land still remaining waste. The statistios of the total area in 1870-71 were as 
follows :— 


Agriculture. 
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AREA IN ACRES. 





Cultivated. 
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Pargavah. ; 2 4 

¥ lt] § e | 4 

4) fcel 2] 8 ]E] z 

e E D o a a a 
—. — en 
* Agaata... as | 45,813 | $1,608 | 13,705 | 9,936 | 6,544] 9,453| 64,246 
Baran ... ie eos | 58,123 | 27,964 | $0,159 | 12,561 | 16,111 | 2,782} 89,667 
Shik&rpur ees ow | 35,899 | 18,170 | 22,729 | 14,281 9,729 | 1,851) 61,710 
Sayana ... av coe | 59,062 | 19,058 | 40,004 | 19,494] 7,206 | 4,060} 89,822 
waommanmmersies | wmoeumerins | eee ——S LT, 
Tahsfl Total oe | 198,397 | 91,800 | 106,697 | 56,212 | 89,590 | 11,146) 805,345 
Abér ... ses eo | 68,708 | 15,744 | 42,96¢ | 23,168 | 10,031 It} 91,918 
Avipshabr ss ooo | 53,717 | 21,867 | 31,850 | 13,574 | 9,435 432| 77,158 
Dibii ... bas soe | 78,893 | 80,961 | 47,931 | 15,726 | 19,228 | 1,565] 1,15,416 
Tahsil Total oe | 191,817 | 68,572 | 122,745 | 52,478 | 38,689 | 2,008} 284,492 
KhGrja ... a oo» | 81,012 | 38,625 | 42,487 | $2,010] 9,898 156| 128,176 
Pah&gu ... see ve | 54,466 | 28,557 | 30,909 | 21,786 | 6,095 21| 81,367 
Jewar ... ie vee | 56,929 | 16,135 | 40,794 | 24,552 | 7,696 147; 89,314 
Tahsil Total eos | 192,507 | 78,817 | 114,190 | 78,847 | 22.679 $24| 293,857 
Sikandarabad . .... ee | 61,079 | 28,957 | $9,822 | 16,256 | 14,034 | 9,590] 100,959 
Dankaur és coe | 47,296 | -16,653 | 30,748 | 23,508 | 8,851 | 17,119] 96,774 
Dadri ... see eve | 88,796 | 37,949 | 50,847 | 34,094 | 14,087 | 1,617! 188,494 
Tahs{l Total ooo | 197,172 | 82,769 | 114,413) 78,858 | 36,972) 98,226) 336,227 
Granp Torar coo | 779,392 [321,448 | 457,944 | 260,895 | 137,980 | 41,704/ 1,219,921 





Farther inquiries at the close of 1871 made the cultivated area amount to 
851,366 acres, of which 424,636 acres were under rain crops and 426,730 acres 
were under spring crops. The culturable area during the same year consisted of 
culturable waste, 200,254 acres, revenue-free lands, 39,975 acres, and fallow of 
one year, 6,640 acres ; total 246,869 acres. 

Irrigation is carried on from wells, tanks, and canals toa very great extent in 
this district, Taking the returns for 1871 alone, the 


Irrigation. 
oare irrigation in acres in both seasons has been as follows:— 














Canals. Other sources. Total, 
Rabi eee eee , ove eee 79,726 137,676 217,402 
Kharif, * eee eee ove eee 42,242 . 28,605 70,847 
121,968 166,281 288,249 


Deducting from this total the area cropped in both seasons, or 69,561 
acres, the balance of 218,688 acres shows the net area irrigated in 1871, and 
632,678 acres of the cultivated area were leftdry. Out of the total area irrigated, 
according to the returns of 1865, 268,868 acres were irrigated from wells, 
36,754 acres from the eanal, and 14,804 acres from ponds, tanks, and rivers. Since 
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then the canal-irrigated area, as shown above, has considerably increased, super- 
seding irrigation from wells, which in many cases, owing to the rise in the water 
level, are now of no use. In addition to this, canal-irrigation costs only Rs. 6 
an acre, while well-irrigation costs Rs. 10 per acre. 

The depth of water from the surface, in the high tracts of inferior land along 
the banks of the Ganges and the Jumna, varies from 24 to 30 feet, while in Jewar 
it is 40 feet. In the body of the district generally, the water-level naturally 
rests at from 18 to 24 feet from the surface, but in the tracts affected by the 
canal this has been raised to 10 or 12 feet, so that, as already observed, hundreds 
of kuchcha temporary wells have been destroyed there, and no new ones can be 
sunk, To counterbalance this loss, land which formerly only produced one 
crop now bears two, and has consequently become more valuable, aud the culti- 
vators, assured of water in seasons of drought, have become more independent 
and painstaking. The increase of land-revenue accruing from canal-irriga- 
tion, after allowing for the deterioration of lands lying in the valley of the Kali 
Nadi, amounts to near Rs. 33,415 a year in this district. The projected increase 
of canals will no doubt entirely supply the wants of the district in this respect and 
eliminate to a great extent tha element of chance from agricultural speculations. 
Any inerease in the proportion of canal-irrigation to well-irrigation has a ten- 
dency to displace the ase of temporary wells, and is not peculiar to this district. 

The following statement shows the number of masonry and temporary wells 

Average irrigation from in each pargunah, with the number of Idos or leathern 
well: buckets worked by them, the average area watered by 
each ldo and the average depth of the water in the wells and the depth of water 
from the surface. The average area irrigated per /do through the whole dis- 
trict is 83 acres, or 14 pukka bighas :— 




















a B= | 
| Masonry wells, | Temporary wells. | Total. $ Ss a E 3 S 
ew tua 
Parganah. Se : ® 8 23 
. a = E 3 3; (fs2if8 : aF 
© |4)¢e {14 ] © | & lES Ess ese 
4 < 
Feet. | Feet. 
Anipshabr sa. 506 | 1,188 | 1,181 | 1,780] 1,686 | 92,862 27°70 | 50 
Ahér ase 438 982 491 708 929) 1,685 187 | 67 
Dibéi Ges 769 | 1,601 1,951 9,369 | 2,710 | 93,980 248; 81 
Khfrja ee} 1,016 | 92,471 491 663 1,507 | 3,183 190 | 110 
Pahisu bee 598 | 1,895 $33 416 931 1,811 18-0 | 100 
Jewar see 418 897 900 | 1,040] 1,818 | 1,937 280 | 90 
Dankaur we} 380 727 888 107 | 1,248 834 20°7 | 10°7 
Dadri | 893] 1,820 791 9421 1,684] 2,762 90°77 | 89 
Sikandarabad ... 661 | 1,287] 2,249 | 1,395| 1,910] 9,632 220; 98 
Agauta oo 312 571 | 32,018 | 2,406 | 2,830} 2,977 24°5 | 10°5 
Baran dae 442 | 1,001} 1,804] 1,675] 1,746] 92,676 20°0 | 9°38 
Shikérpur sis 418 846 266 363 684 | 1,209 19°3 | 10°5 
Sayéna aes 466 812 725 791 | 1,191 | 1,608 18°83 | 84 
qm Gunes Gee | cee eee | oes Ga ORE EE, awe ——— 
200 | 80 








Total ....] 7,286 1b AO? 12,538 ane 19,824 | 30,108 
/ : ¢ 
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The great increase in fevers during the last few years has kept pace with 
the increased activity in the canals and more extended irrigation, and so far 
the canals have had a prejudical effect upon the public health in this district. 
There has been little efflorescence of reh due to the canal, and with the excep- 
tion of flooding in the escapes, the action of the canal in regard to the land 
itself has been on the.whole beneficial. The area irrigated varies from year 
to year according to the season ; increasing, as may be supposed, in seasons 
of drought and decreasing in years of excessive or ordinary moisture. The 
following statement shows the canal-irrigation per parganah for a series of years 
compiled from the records of the Canal Department :— 





























i : 
Year d é z é d Ss a 
" © | 8 a/2/a/Ptila| 4 i s | & : 
2/8/h|2/35/2/2)5)/81/2)58 12) z 
a < Q a vi Mm |A| wa < oy Sic a 
J 866-67. 


Kharif... 778| 2,063; 3,819 992) 3,436, 4,852) ... | 1,815) 1,868 


a eee eee eet 18,6238 
abi... 1,832) 5,652, 6,897| 2,747) 7,434) 5,809; 58) 8,237) 1,904 


eee aoe eee 34,070 


a — ed 
TT om ee <a — — rn imines) cies ome 


Total... | 2,210] 7,715) 9,716] 3,739) 10,870) 10,761) 68) 4552) 8,272] ,., eee eee 52,693 


1867- 8. a ee eee as ee ee ieee 
Kharif .. | 3,252] 1,637| 2,:95| 2,859] 9,864 3,109) ... | 1,078} 9,033] 9,758! 131 
Rabi... | 6,489] 6,036] 4,279} 5,065) 7,205] 6,20!/ 5;7| 2,0.) 2,129] 4970 


meee | eee a — ee —— were 5 
a 


coe | 92,145 
632| ... | 432,878 . 


SO lhl 
—. eee = 


Total... | 9,741] 6,673} 6,704) 7,924] 10,069| 8,310 7} 3,088) 4,16:/ 7,098] 768 


1868-69. Patil Wee 
Kharif... | 6,691] 4,832) 4,565) 6,188] 6,812) 6.070) ... | 2,457) 9,160; 5,399 
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Rabi ws. | 18,830) 6,836) 9,075) 21,493) 11,480) 15,455) ... | 5,895) 3,951/ 12,074) 5,173] ... | 113,266 
Total... | 25,521] 11,668] 13,640) 27,681) 17,299] 24,525) 1. | 8,356] 6,111/ 17.473) 6,527; 16! 159,810 
1s6e9-70.|  #%| =| #+| | -| JY | | aa eee 

Kharff... | !1,032) 6,168} 6,464) 7,831) 7,975) 10,491) ... | 3,979) 3,159) 7,089! 9.150! .., 64,388 
Rabi... | 11,993) 7,57-) 7,009] 8,602) 7,329] 11,313) ... | 4,186) 3,449] 6,609 149] 975) 68,985 
Total. | 23,024) 12,747) 18,473 16,438] 15,797) 21,804) ... | 7,265) 6 608) 13,648 2,299] 975| 133,373 
1870-71. aia eee = ne > ee = 
Kharif... | 6,882) 2,900) 4,504 4,717) 5,289) 7,971) -- | 2,008) 1,989) 4,515| 2,939] 119] 49,596 
Rabi... | 18,463] 7,209} 7,506) 9,190) 9,077] 10,108] «. | 5,473) 4,875) 8,692) 4,328] 634| 80,954 
Total... | 19,845! 10,109] 12,010] 18,907] 14,316] 18,079] .. | 7,480) 6,507| 13,207, 6,567) 753| 123,780 


1471-79. ie ie = =| 


Kharif... | 4,937| 3,033} 3,454) 3,457) 5,780} 5,524] ... | 1,684] 1,718] 38,926) 1,930] 2-0] 35,618 
Rabi ... | 9,702] 6,161) 5,510) 6,666) 8,915) 5,369] -. | 4,589| 3,730] 6,930) 2,048] 984| 69,206 























Total... | 14,639] 9,194) 8,964) 10,193) 13,995] 10,898) .-- | 6,173) 5,448] 10,856) 3,978] 553) 94,817 


1873-78. 5 


Kharif... | 4,485] 3,496, 4,697) 4,313] 5,848! 6,618| ... { 1,891) 1,699) 4,796) 1,899] 163] 39,758 
Rabi ... |10,695} 6,507| 7,060] 7,991) 8,804] 7,525) .. | 4,091) 9,986] 7,943) 3,168] 145 66,345 
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Total... | 15,180] 9,938} 11,757) 12,934) 14,152] 14,148] ... | 5,982) 4,678/ 12,739] 4,997] Sos; 106,103 
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Taking the principal products grown in the district, the following statement 
shows the acreage of each crop irrigated by canals 
for seven years, and thus the influence of the canal 
in promoting the production of the more valuable crops :— 


Influence on crops. 





Crops. 1866-67. sasiies (inate 1869-70. |1870-71.{ 1871-72.) 879-73. 





—_anees fe een - Ee a a peal Se 





Gardens wek eee 391 188 248 1,937 1,488 1,18t 1,365 
Sugarcane i eee 747 1,027 | 10,732 4,317 8,378 | 2,383 2,951 
Wheat pie oe | 3,757 | 14,014 | 51,378 | 40,066 | 53,388 | 44,042 | 41,239 
Barley ‘ee ~. | 1,862 473 | 23,985 | 17,634 | 15,164] 8,963 | 16,717 
Rice ae see 76 103 3,275 872 197 302 114 
Maize eee eee cee eos coe 7,08 1,179 276 116 
Other cereals = we. ne 1,843 789 9,982 5,429 6,844 366 523. 
Gram ~ .. | 8,761 91 974 | 7,012 | 2959] 1,966 | 6,144 
(ther pulses ae 3 332 941 246 | 3,246 710 | 38,418 | 9,166 
Fodder sie a Je eat 1,315 | 1,899 622 | 1,197 
Cotton st | 9,680 | 1,73: 5,987 | 13,015 | 7,639 | 5,635 | 3,005 
Other fibres ase ous sue ies 90 475. 211 3386 
Indigo - .. | 6,149 | 6,26! | 5,558 | 381,196 | 94,265 | 25,008 | 31,905 
Uther dyes vee aes see see 334 1,832 268 148 
Drugs ; eee waa 26 47 54 110 
Oil-seeds ces ses ove eee 3] 77 4 








The culturable waste is considerable, but as a rule, except in a few places, 
Character of existing it is much cut up by barren patches that are entirely 
waste lands. unculturable. In the eastern part of parganah Agauta 
there is a long strip of culturable waste interspersed with patches of dhdk 
jungle and low marsh lands known as duhars, which stretches on into parganah 
Baran with the same character. In Shikarpur, about Chaukla, there are large 
barren tracts of a similar kind drained by the Chhoiya N&la. In parganah 
Sayana there are extensive tracts of culturable land now covered with dhdk 
jungle and used for pasturing cattle. In the cluster of villages between Abéar 
and Garrauli in parganah Ahar there are large stretches of culturable waste 
interspersed with patches of land completely barren. The Khurja parganah 
contains large tracts extending for several miles of utterly barren waste 
and scrubby forests of dhdk jungle mingled with unculturable patches of 
shor and kalar lands. The khddir lands of the Jumna, though containing 
considerable tracts of culturable waste, are so subject to inundation, and 
the climate is so unhealthy, as to give little prospects of profitable investment 
in agriculture. 

Wheat, barley, and gram are the staple products of the rabi harvest, and 
the common millets and pulses of the kidrif harvest. 
Sugarcane and rice are but little grown, but indigo; 
safflower, cotton, and tobacco are more or less cultivated all over the district 
The poppy cultivation, too, is spreading a little. The rabi crops in general are 
wheat, barley, gram, tobacco, peas, mastr, onions, garlic, dia, ¢dra, and safflower : 


Staple products. 
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in the khdrtf, jodr, bdjra, Indian-corn, mting, urd, arhar, red pepper, tl, 
indigo, cotton, kangni, sdwank, mandua, lobiya, kodo, chauldi, sidghéra, alst, 
chari, and various vegetables. 

Urd, safflower, and oil-seeds may be mentioned amongst the specially culti- 
Urd, safflower, and oil- vated products of the district. The cost of cultivation 
actes: of urd averages five to seven rupees per bigha, which 
is the pukka bigha of 3,025 square yards, or about five-cighths of an acre, 
and the outturn is from 5 to 7$ standard maunds per pukka bigha, averaging, 
say, 6} maunds. The price will be found under “ Prices.” Urd is sown in Asarh 
(June-July) and reaped in Aghan (October-November), very often in ddkra 
and seoéa soils, and requires no irrigation except in seasons of deficient rainfall. 
The bhzisa or chaff sells at four maunds for the rupee, and the grain is some- 
times exported. Safflower (kustm) is sown in Kufr and picked in Phélgan, and 
_ an oil is extracted from the seed (kur). The chaff is sold as fodder for cattle. 
In the Baran tahsil the oil-cake is usually given as wages for extracting the oil. 
The seed is not gathered till the close of Phélgan. A maund of seed yields 
seven sers of oil, 14 sers of oil-cake, and 19 sers of chaff in the Khirja 
tahsil. Irrigation is needed where carrots and safflower, as often happens, are 
sown together, otherwise the mahdwut or winter rains are sufficient. The cost 
of production is about eight to nine rupees per pukka bigha. The outturn of 
flower is about 8 to 18 sers per bigha, with an average of 13 sers. The 
flower sells at 2 to 2} sers per rupee. The produce of seed is about 64 to 144 
sers per bigha. The average price of the seed is one rupee per maund, and of 
the oil is four or five sers per rupee. Taking 100 sers as the average yield 
of seed, the profit would appear to be only about one or two rupees per bigha. 
The following table shows the cost of manufacturing oif from various seeds 
compiled from the average of the vernacular returns of each tahsil :— 
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In the year 1870-71, a year of average plenty, the area under each crop and 
the average produce was— 


Cotton Joar and Wheat and 
Rice (uncleaned). béjra. Oil-seeds. barley. Pulses. 
Area in acres ace 1,415 59,871 2,87,355 |(In othercrops)} § 325,272 | 28,623 
Produce in maunds 8,304 248,389 ; 884,767 1,84,015 9,40¥,907 |4,01,442 
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The average cultivation of a plough is about fourteen bighas pukka, or 83 
acres, and is thus shown with the outturn and value of each crop for parganah 
Khiurja. The average price gives that of the harvests for ten years before the 
famine year in 1861 :— 

Irrigated except baérah land. 
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This gives a rate per acre of Rs. 4,5, 7 for irrigated and Rs. 2-5 for 
unirrigated land. The subject of rents is further noticed hereafter. 

The mode of cultivation does not differ from that in use in other districts. 
Manure is made use of in the vicinity of large towns, 
but is not obtainable in the country, and the land is not 
ullowed to lie fallow though there is the usual rotation of crops. The increase 
in the production of indigo and cotton and the increased consumption of food 
grains from the increase in the population is amply met by the breaking up of 
new lands for cultivation. The consequence is that land of inferior quality is 
now being brought under the plough and even lands affected with saline 
deposits. Ddkra soil produces rice, wheat, gram, barley and gram, and barley 
and peas mixed, to the exclusion of the inferior crops. Seota is capable of pro- 
ducing all kinds of crops. Pilotd only yields the poorer crops, and tdra a 
_ species of mustard seed which seems to thrive best init. Barley too is grown 
in a favourable rabi harvest. Bsr yields the rain crops and the poorer des- 
criptions ef radi crops, but it is seldom irrigated owing to its locality and nature. 
There is, also, a kind of barren soil showing no signs of saline matter, exoept by 
its extreme hardness, and yet producing scarcely anything but grass which 
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has been brought into cultivation to some extent by watering it well, and then 
ploughing it up for two or three years and giving it a good coating of manure 
for the first season. A scanty crop is thus produced which improves in time. 
Reh waste has not increased except in the tracts near the canal. The remedies 
adopted for the curing of this land are sub-soil drainage, and in some places a 
deposit of silica to the depth of six inches has been found to be of much use. 
The silt carried down by the canal is nearly all pure silica, but owing to the 
system of tor irrigation in force these benefits cannot be reaped from the 
canal. The really good culturable waste in the district is not more than twenty 
per cent. of the cultivated area, and much of this is only fit for grazing, more 
particularly that in the kiddir of the Jumoa and Ganges. 

A model farm was established for the experimental cultivation of cotton 
near Bulandshahr in June, 1870; 98 acres 2 roods 35 
poles were sown with cotton, and similar experiments 
were continued during the following year. The result of the experiments made 
daring 1872-73 was to give the following yield per acre, fractions omitted :— 

First. Second. Third. Fourth, Fifth, Sizth. . 
Ibs. Tbs. Ibs. Ibs. Ibs. Tbs. 


The model farm. 


Hinganghét, ... 45 66 52 71 70 28 
Bani ... . 90 57 42 27 48 20 
Indigenous - 58 117 99 118 68 30 


In the first, the land was deep ploughed, manured and irrigated, and the 
seed sown on the ridges ; the system being the same as 
that known as Mr. Login’s. The second was similar 
to the first without ridges ; the third the same as the second without manure, 
In the fourth the land was broken up by the ordinary plough and irrigated, 
und the seed was sown in lines. The fifth was similar to the fourth with the 
addition of 85 maunds of manure per acre, and the sixth was purely on the 
native system. It would thus appear that the fourth plot cultivated on the 
native system, except that the seed was sown in lines, yielded the best produce. 
Similar experiments were made at the Cawnpore Model Farm, and the following 
note on the trials at both the farms by Mr. A. Parsons is interesting as a sum- 
mary of the results. The object of the experiments at Bulandshahr and Cawn- 
pore was to try and discover, if possible, wherein lay the secret of the success 
of the “ Egyptian system in Mr. Login’s hands (500Ibs. of clean cotton to the 
acre), and to determine if the system was within reach of the ordinary culti- 
vator. At the Chandi Farm, near Kalka, the Egyptian system under an ener- 
getic Superintendent yielded last season (1872-73) 197ibs. of clean cotton per 
acre on land manured at the rate of 50 loads to the acre—probably from 25 
to 30 tons ; an+t out of six other experiments on the same plan without manure 
on different qualities of land, the outturn per acre ranged from 45 to 178tbs, 
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Mr. Login’s own trials gave him, in 1871-72, 497%tbs. per acre. During the 
last season he obtained 3634tbs. per acre. At Cawnpore, during 1871-72, the 
Egyptian system, partially carried out, yielded 56tbs. of clean cotton per acre 
in a bad season.”’ 

In 1872-73, however, 2 portion of the same land yielded 446tbs. of clean 
cotton per acre, manured at the rate of 30 tons to the acre. The results of the 
Cawnpore experiments show that the secret of the Egyptian system lies in 
heavy manuring, abundant but careful irrigation—in short, perfect caltivation,- 
and this is beyond the reach of the ordinary native cultivator. Except in 
Mr. Login’s own hands, at Chandi, and at Cawnpore, the Egyptian system has- 
proved, in every case in which I have known it tried, a miserable failure. For’ 
the third experiment at Cawnpore no manure at all was applied for the cotton, 
yet the yield on one part of the field was 323tbs. and on the other 339Ibs. per 
acre. It is true this fiel'l was well manured in September, 1871, with blood 
manure, superphosphate of lime, bones, and farm-yard manure, and yielded’ « 
fair crop of wheat and barley, but nothing like so much as 70 tons per acre were’ 
applied. For the cotton the land was merely ploughed twice with an English 
plough and once with a native one. Mr, Login’s plan, as tried at Allahabad, 
yielded 26tbs. of clean cotton per acre more than was obtained at Bulandshahr; 
no irrigation was available at Allahabad, bat about 12 tons more of manure 
were applied than at Bulandshahr. 

Few natives would or can apply as much as 70 tons of manure to the acre. 

stesaviag: Neither does the land wholly cultivated by the native 
plough require it, but with the English plough the 

case is different. Without the aid of plenty of manure, excepting virgin land, 
deep ploughing, in every case that I can recollect, has hitherto proved invari- 
ably inferior to the native method. Without the aid of more manure than 
the native cultivator can commonly command, I look upon the English plough 
as a lamentable failure hitherto in India. Deep ploughing of itself is of no 
advantage whatever, but the contrary. A native maintains the surface of his 
land by repeatedly ploughing the unoccupied portions of it during the rainy 
season, and applying what little manure he can to it at all times. But beyond 
the three inches or so of the surface the native plough never reaches, and 
the soil below is consequently never improved nor fertilized. The English 
plough, however, turns it up, and unless this lower portion is liberally manured, 
you have worse soil than before, and do mischief instead of good. One of the 
single-bullock municipal carts that may be seen daily about either Cawnpore 
or Allahabad will hold about half a ton of ordinary manure ; consequently 70 
tons would be 140 of these cartloads placed on an ‘acre, each about 174 feet 
distant from each other in-every direction. Distribute this, as it- would have to - 
be, over about 34 square yards, and thoroughly incorporate it by the English. 
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plough with six or eight inches of the soil below it, and the eye wonders what 
has become of it. On the Cawnpore farm at the present time I believe there 
are several hundred tons of manure lying idle on account of the expense of 
carting it to the fields. To manure effectually I have found to be one of the 
most expensive operations in Indian farming. Yet if this amount were distri- 
buted in driblets of 85 maunds per annum, one might safely say that the land 
would be almost as fertile at the end of 24 years as at the beginning. A native 
would not require to apply such an amount to his lands, which he could only 
incorporate with his field to a depth of about three inches. 

Many persons in India believe that it is impossible to improve its lands or 
increase its crops by any means. Everything that has been done during the 
last three or four years proves that, so far as pure native cultivation is con- 
cerned, the idea is not very absurd, but with other methods the case is differ- 
ent. It would be difficult to teach a native how to use his present implements 
better than he can himself, and he is equally able to utilize the water at his 
command, and the only fault one can discover with his manuring is that he 
takes too little care of the article before putting it on his field, and lets it 
lie too long above ground after he has putitthere. That a very little improve- 
ment may be made in his implements is admitted, but very little is necessary with 
his present breed of cattle and the small amount of manure he is able to save. 
On the whole, Mr. Parsons thinks that the experiments at Allahabad and 
Bulandshahr were conducted on too large a scale. He believes the Egyptian 
system to be an admirable one under certain very favourable circumstances, 
such as a most fertile piece of land and a thorough command of water. 

A native or any one else attempting the system at a distance from a canal 
or stream would be obliged to sink a well to every acre of ridged land, or even 
more than one to an acre. Without irrigation it appears that Mr. Login’s 
own yield has fallen from 497§Ibs. in 1871-72 to 3633Ibs. in 1872-73. 
The outturn at Bulandshahr during 1871-72’ was valued in Calcutta. The 
Bani and Jari varieties from Berar seed were commended, but the Hingan- 
gh&t variety did not come up toa higher standard than fair Bengal. The 
experiments are still going on, and no doubt in a few years will give some 
valuable results of use to settle the question of the improvement of the cotton 
cultivation in Upper India. 

Taking up the report of the model farm for the rabi harvest of 1872-73, it 
would appear then to comprise an area of about 194 acres 
distributed as follows :—cotton 88 acres, kharif crops 24 
acres, and rabi crops 82 acres. Ten acres were subsequently added to the rabi 
ctops that had previously been under indigo. The khartf crops were chiefly indi- 
go, maize,, jodr, and sugarcane. The rabi crops comprised wheat, barley, gram, 
peas, and oats. Of the total area under rabi cultivation, 57 acres 2 roods and 
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10 poles were ploughel onege with the English plough and three times with 
the native plough, the remainder being ploughed in the native fashion, part 
of it five times, and the ten acres which had been under indigo three times. 
The following statement shows the average yield per acre of the different, 
crops compared with the previous year :—A. on deep-ploughed and manured 
land, B. on land ploughed in the native fashion and manured, and C. on 
land sown with indigo and afterwards re-cultivated with wheat, barley and 
peas :-- 
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Comparing the yield from the two classes of land A. and B., the crops sown 
on deep-ploughed laud show better results than on the other, except in the case 
of peas, where the yield is slightly less ; but any comparison of tke outturn 
must be partly vitiated by the different conditions under which the crops were 
cultivated during the two years, both as regards the number of times which 
they were irrigated, the quantity of manure which was applied, and the area 
under cultivation. The average outturn in 1872-73 does nat generally compare 
favourably with the results of the previous year, and it is said that, owing 
to the failure of the winter rains, the harvest was an unusually light one. The 
amount of manure given in each case was the same, or 85 maunds (about three 
tons) per acre. Three experiments were made with Messrs. Crompton and Co.’s 
‘‘natent animal guano” manure; the results, as reported by the gardener, 
were not valuahle, and do not tend to show that any great henefit, if spy 
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at all, can be derived from the use of the manure. The expenditure for 
the year was Rs. 6,991 against Rs. 8,222 in 1871-72. Against this must be 
set off Rs. 4,210, the value of produce sold and in store, leaving a net expen- - 
diture of ls. 2,781 debitable against the farm for the year 1872-73. The 
net expenditure in 1870-71 amounted to Rs. 5,524, and in 1871-72 to 
Rs. 7,680. The farm has been abandoned from June, 1875. 

This district, in common with the rest of the upper Duab, has always been 
subject to famines arising from drought, and in many 
cases from war. In 1631 and 1661 A.D., during the 
reigns of ShahjahAn and Aurangzib, famines of widespread and long-continued 
influence devastated the upper Dudb. These were due to the excessive drought 
of those years, but the scarcity of 1739 was caused by the inroad of Nadir Shah, 
who laid waste all the districts near Dehli. This was succeeded by the great 
famine of 1783 known as the chaltsa, and considered to rank in severity next 
to that of 1837-38. In 1803-04 the season and war both combined to cause 
sach a difficulty in procuring the commonest necessaries that much of the 
land fell out of cultivation and large remissions of the revenue were made. 
The grain for the troops employed at Muttra and Bhartpur was brought 
by Banjdras from the eastern districts, as the Du&b had been drained of 
its resources by the Marhattas. The next great drought occurred in 1823-24 
and led to still further remissions,! and was succeeded by aftother year of 
scarcity that was general all over these provinces. All the western parganahs 
except Sikandarabad and Tibegampur suffered severely. There was little rain 
in September and none in the cold weather, so that the rabi crops could not 
be sown. 

The great famine however was that of 1837-38—one that will ever be re- 
membered with horror by the people. The scarcity 
commenced in 1837, when, about June, thedistrict was 
thronged with emigrants from Hariéna and Marwar. In October it was 
reported from the adjacent district of Gurgaon that “the people had been feeding 
their cattle on leaves of trees for the last two months, and now this resource 
is failing.” An opportune fall of rain relieved this district to a certain degree, 
while to the south matters became worse and worse. The tracts bordering on the 
Jumna were the most affected, and in these relief operations were catried on. 
The unthrifty Gujars were the principal sufferers. 

The next great famine was that of 1860-61, also due to drought and the 
unfavourable seasons since 1858. The Bulandshahr 
branch canal was constructed as a relief work, and 

towards the end of February, 1861, gave employment daily to 2,500 able-bodied 
persons, and besides this relief was given during January to 11,396 weak, aged 
~ 1 Board’s Rec, 17tb December, 1827, No, 35 ; 4th February, 1628, and 18th Febraary, 1898, 
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Famine of 1837-38. 


Famine of 1860-61. 
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and infirm persons. Up to July Rs. 22,000 had been expended in the daily 
relief of nearly 4,000 souls, and it was not till the end of 1861, and the rain had 
fallen, that any cessation of the distress and mortality occurred. Here again the 
parganahs lying along the Jumna were the principal sufferers, as well from 
their position, removed from all canals, as also from the character of the popu- 
lation.! The next great scarcity in which relief operations became generally 
necessary over these provinces was the scarcity of 
1868-69. Mr. Henvey writes of this district that 
‘‘ though there was no district more severely visited by the drought, Buland- 
shahr showed no signs of famine.’ This was no doubt due to the gréat exten- 
sion of irrigation since 1860. In 1859-60 the total irrigated area amounted 
to 175,660 acres, which rose to 320,426 acres in 1865. Of this large irrigated 
area, 36,754 acres were due to canals and the remainder to wells and tanks. 
Canal operations were then pushed on and superseded wells to such an extent 
that in 1868-69 irrigation from canals extended to 82,378 acres, more than 
equalling that from wells, very many of which failed altogether. Between the 
first week in August, 1868, and the first week of February, 1869, scarcely any 
rain fell with the exception of a few showers in September, which were insuffi- 
cient to moisten the ground for ploughing. The kharff crops failed, and the 
rabi crops were only grown in irrigated land. 

There seems to have been a large stock of grain in store, and prices never 
rose to the rates quoted elsewhere, though large exportations took place to the 
south and north. The common millets of the rain crops attained to a 
fictitious value, showing the total destruction of the kharif. In April, 
1869, jodr was worth more than wheat, and the rates tended upwards until 
after the rains of 1869 had insured a plentiful harvest. The residents of the 
district suffered little distress, though the urban population must have been 
pinched, for several thousand acres were sown with carrots for food. No 
poorhouses were needed, and at the end of 1868, when prices were at their 
highest, there was no demand for employment. There seemed to have been 
as much difficulty in procuring labourers then asin ordinary years. The. 
following table gives the prices ruling during the months of scarcity. Asa 
general rule, when grain falls as low as eight sers for a rupee measures of relief 
’ should be taken in hand. These have more than once been successfully carried, 
out in this district, and owing to the advancing canal irrigation there. is no 
reason to fear that other than the local resources will be called on at any time 
to aid in averting distress.? 


Drought of 1868-69. 





1 For a detailed account of this famine see Colonel Baird Smith’s Report. 2 The beat 
summaries of the existing information on the famines in these provinces are Messrs, Girdlestone 
and Heuvey'’s reports. The prices given are those ruling during the last week of cach month, 
as given in Mr. Henvey’s report. 
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Prices during the season of scarcity. 
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There are no forests in the district, but isolated groves of trees of various 
sorts are common. Those most usually found are 
the mango; jdman (Eugenia jambolana); khirni 
(Mimusops kauki) ; gilar (Ficus glomerata) ; date (Phaniz sylvestris); tamarind, 
( Tamarindus Indica) ; lahsora (Cordia'myxa) ; mulberry (Morus Indica); maha 
(Bassia latifolia) ; plantain, guava, ber (Zizyphus jujuba) ; pomegranate, limes, 
and oranges. The principal timber trees are the kkar (Acacia Arabica) ; 
shisham (Dalbergia Sissoo) ; nim (Melia azadirachta) ; plpal (Ficus religiosa) ; 
dhdk (Butea frondosa), and stras (Albizzta lebbek)'. The commonest and most 
useful tree is the Atkar; the wood is hard, tough and heavy, and is used for 
cylinders for wells, indigo boxes, hackery wheels, agricultural implements, and 
charcoal. The bark is used for tanning, and the wood was used as fuel on the 
railway until very recently. Sh{sham also is a highly valued timber. The sise 
or shisham wood is of a dark colour, well grained and heavy, and is used for 
beams as well as for planks, and for furniture generally. Woll-seasoned sht- 
sham is proof against white-ants and other insects ; mango wood is very light 
and brittle, but it is cheap and therefore much used for general purposes, as 
deal isin England. The dhék wood is extensively used for cylinders for wells, 
and for little else except fuel. It burns, however, very quickly, and throws 
out comparatively little heat, and is not therefore good firewood, but is largely 
converted into charcoal. The tree affords gum, which is used in the manu- 
factare of indigo, &c.; red dye is obtained from the flower. The country has 
been much denuded of trees within the last five or six years for the great demand 
for fuel for the railroad, and even mango groves have been sold for fuel. 


1 See, further, supplementary volume on the forest trees of these provinces, 
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Although this subjec has, for several years, received the attention of Govern-- 
ment, and inducements have been held out to the landholders to plant trees, yet 
very little has hitherto been done in the matter ; and unless the Government 
itself takes up land in various localities and sets the example of planting trees, 
it is much to be feared that the timber supply in this district will soon fall 
very far short of demand. 

A Deputy Inspector of Customs with a large staff is employed in the district 
for the prevention of the manufacture of illicit salt, and 
a small revenue is collected from licenses to manufac- 
ture saltpetre. In 1867-68 the revenue amounted to Rs. 1,832, in 1870-71 to 
Rs. 3,462, whilst in 1871-72 it fell to only Rs. 453. The following account of 
salt and salt manufacture in the district is, in substance, a note by the local 
Deputy Inspector, Mr. Ashton. The district contains salt (chloride of sodium), 
khdri (sulphate of soda), and sajji matti (impure carbonate of soda), besides 
much land capable of producing saltpetre. The salt lands of the district lie 
for the most part close to the Jumna, but small saline patches are to be met 
with along the Kali Nadi, where the banks of the stream are low and possess 
the characteristics suitable to the efflorescence of the chloride. The salt lands 
near the Jumna comprise the khddir or lowlying lands adjacent to that river 
in the western corner of the Dédri parganah, and form a portion of the saline 
tract in the Meerut and Bulandshahr districts, formerly known as the “ Ghf&zi- 
abad salt mahal.’’ They are bounded to the north-west by the Meerut district, 
to the north-east and north-west by the high land or bdngar, in contradistinc- 
tion to the khddir lands ; to the west, south-west and south by the river J umna, 
and to the south-east by the Dankaur khdri tract. The first three boundaries 
are distinctly marked on tho map, and the last may be delineated by tracing an 
imaginary line from the village of Garabpur on the edge of the high lands vid 
the villages of Surajpur, Garapur, and Bidauli to Kambakshpur on the river 
Jumna. 

The origin of these khddir lands appears to be capable of explanation ; 
formerly it would seem that the Jumna ran a little to 
the eastward of Surajpur, ¢. ¢., contiguous to the present 
high lands, but having in the course of time eaten its way, as it were, far to 
the westward, left in retiring a sandy expanse only a little above the ordinary 
level of the stream. On this sandy waste clay and mould became gradually 
deposited by the annual river floods, and vegetation such as jhdo (tamarisk) and 
different grasses sprang up and annually added its quota of fertility to the soil 
and sand on which it grew, and thus in the course of time converted what was 
formerly an arid waste into the present fertile tract covered with populous 
villages and cultivated fields. It has been observed that the tpper stratum 
of the soils on this tract is composed of a sandy loam, the next of loam, clay 
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and sand intermixed, then clay and sand, and lastly pure sand. The area of 
this salt tract is roughly about 62,000 bighas, of which about 25,000 are under 
cultivation and about 10,000 bighas are salt lands, or, in the vernacular, kallar. 
The salt lands mentioned are only those lands which are rendered unculturable 
by the excessive quantities of chloride contained in the soil, and do not represent 
all the lands impregnated with salt, as in point of fact nearly every bigha of the 
khddir |ands contains more or less salt : nor do they show the extent of land capable 
of turning out. salt if worked, as thousands of bighas which used formerly to 
yield salt have since the prohibition of the manufacture been reclaimed and now 
support rich crops, so that if the area of salt-producing lands was doubled there 
would be no exaggeration. 

The saline efflorescence can be easily distinguished. In some localities it 
appears like coarse white flour scattered over the 
ground, in others it assumes a brownish tint and forms 
a crust on the ground which feels crisp when walked upon, and in others, when 
all the moisture has been evaporated by the heat, the soil is of a bluish black 
colour and very hard. <A description of grass known as kusa grows all over the 
tract, and its presence is a sure sign of the existence of the chloride or sulphate 
in the soil. The kusa grass seems adapted to saline soils, as it grows where 
all other grasses are completely burnt up and destroyed by the ‘action of the 
salts in the soil when these latter are drawn to the surface by capillary attraction. 
In some localities, however, even kusa succumbs and is completely burned 
up when the quantity of salt in the soil is excessive, Now comes tho ques- 
tion—How and from whence comes the saline matter with which the khddir 
lands are impregnated? Some have attributed the presence of the salts to 
the adjacency of the river Jumna, which is said to bring down saline parti- 
cles from towards its source, and then causes them to appear in efflores- 
cence on the lowlands along it. But if this were the caso, it would be natural 
to suppose that one particular salt would be deposited all along the course 
of the river, which is not the case, as both chlorides and sulphates appear under 
the same circumstances in different localities adjacent to each other. Added to 
‘this it will presently be seen that the Kali Nadi, which takes its rise in the 
Meerut district, throws up saline matter on its banks in precisely the same 
manner as the Jumna does. 

It is very probable that the following is a correct explanation of the origin 
of the saline matter. It will be admitted that every stream flowing even through 
a flat country has an underground watershed through which the subsoil drain- 
age flows, and the Jumna, which in this respect is not singular, has all along its 

course a stream of sub-soil drainage which is always flow- 
- ing down its watershed and mingling with the waters of 
the river. This subsoil drainage to reach the river must pass through the khddir 
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lands where these exist, and as the last stratum of the soil of these is, as above 
shown, a layer of pure sand, the drainage passes through a very efficient natural 
filter, leaving the saline particles it contained behind it, which are then 
drawn to the surface of the lowlands by capillary attraction and appear as 
saline efflorescence. The theory seems a reasonable one, always supposing 
that the soil through which the sub-soil drainage passes contains saline matters, 
and that is far from being improbable. Thus when the prevailing salt in the 
highlands is chloride of sodium, that salt will assuredly appear on the low- 
lands below them if the substratum ot sand exists to retain the saline particles 
and prevent their being carried into the river ; and the same reasoning applies 
to other salts. Forty-four villages, inhabited by about 17,000 people, exist in 
this salt tract, and on their lands 319 salt works, producing 413,300 maunds of 
salt, formerly existed. The most productive village in the tract was that of 
Mubérikpur, the annual outturn of which used to amount to 80,000 maunds. 
The greatest outturn of any one factory used to be 2,000 maunds, and the 
lowest outturn about 500 maunds. 

The process by which salt used to be manufactured was as follows :—When 
the erection of a factory had been determined upon, the 
first proceeding was to sink one or more wells on the 
site chosen. If the water in the wells proved to be saline, as was generally the 
case, the next step was to construct from three to four pukka solar evaporating 
pans called kydris. The pans were composed of kunkur obtained from the 
neighbouring highlands, the bed being made of kunkur well rammed down 
and the lining of kunkur lime, and they were in size about 40 x30 feet, with 
a depth of from ten to twelve inches. The number of pans to each work varied 
greatly, the most saline villages of course possessing the greatest number, and the 
least saline one, or perhaps two, to each factory. The pans were always constructed 
close to each other, each being on a lower level than the one immediately 
preceding it, so that any liquor poured into the first pan would flow with ease 
from one pan to the other till it reached the last. The next and last step 
in the construction of the factory was to construct the gandas or lixiviating 
troughs in which the saline earth was to be lixiviated. These were generally 
about 50 or 60 yards in length, about three feet in breadth, and one in depth, 
composed entirely of earth and clay, and were constructed on a level above the 
solar pans, so that the liquor from them might flow into these latter readily. 
The bottom of the filter was formed of clay beaten down till it was water-tight; 
brickbats and small stones were then strewn upon it, and on them straw or 
branches of tamarisk wereevenly strewn. The filter was then complete. Thesaline 
earth and efflorescence was then collected from around the factory, filled into 
the filter, and the liquid pressed down with the feet, after which the saline water 
from the wells was suffered to flow in certain quantities into the filter, and 
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pereolating through the saline earth and straw carried with it the majority of the 
saline matter in the earth through which it passed, and trickling down the bed 
of the filter which was constructed with a slight incline for the purpose, passed 
into the first and highest solar pan. 

When the first solar pan became filled with the ras or brine from the filters, 
@ passage was opened and it passed into the next, in which it was allowed to 
remain till a certain quantity had evaporated, when it was allowed to flow into 
the third, and so on till the last pan was reached, in which precipitation of the 
salt took place; and when it was observed that the crystals of salt were beginn- 
ing to form, dry branches of jhdo and jawdsa were thrown into the pan, and 
to them the largest and best crystals adhered, a large quantity also falling to 
the bottom of the pan. When it was noticed that all the salt in the liquor had 
precipitated, and before the inferiur and better salts began to drop, the jhdo and 
jawdea branches were taken out and relieved of their load by a gentle shaking, 
and the salt at the bottom of the pan was scraped up and taken out and thrown 
away, then fresh liquor was let in, and a similar precipitation of salt took place. 
The salt when extracted from the solar pans used to be pitted for a few days to 
allow the mother hquor remaining in it to drain off and the more soluble and 
bitter salts that it might contain to deliquesce, after which it was ready for sale. 

The salt produced on this tract is said to have been of very good quality, the 
best being like Sulténpuri, and the inferior description 
like Balambha salt. It used to sell at about half a 
rupee for 20 sers for the superior descriptions, and about five annas three 
pie for the inferior and bitter sorts. The salt factories are said to have 
worked from time immemorial up to the year 1843 A.D., when Act 
XIV. of 1843 having been passed, the manufacture was entirely prohibited. 
Patches of saline lands are also to be met with on the banks of the Kali N adi, 
where any khddir or lowlands, with a substratum of sand to act asa filter, exist, 
In fact all along the Kali saline matter in more or less quantity can be met 
with, but the most saline patches exist in the vicinity of the villages of Bara 
and Bhatwdra in the southern corner of the Baran parganah, and the village 
of Pachgéon, a little lower down. The lowlands of the Kali near the city of 
Bulandshahr contain salt in small quantities which appears in efflorescence 
during the hot weather. No salt has ever been manufactured from the saline 
patches on the banks of the K&li Nadi, as the salt does not abound in sufficient 
quantities to pay for the work, especially when such a salt tract exists as the 
Gh&ziabad salt mahals. 

Near certain villages of the Khurja parganah and near the canal saline 
earth has been observed here and there, and analyses 
of samples showed that 7 to 5 per cent. of salt existed 
in the soil; but owing to the locality being low it was doubtful whether 
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the presence of the canal was the cause of the appearance of the chloride. 
Sulphate of soda (k'dri) is found in two localities near the village of Dankaur 
and elsewhere in the Dankaur parganah. The khAdri tract of Dankaur 
comprised all the khddir lands lying above the banks of the Jumna 
from the villages of Surajpur, Gujarpur, Bidauli, and Kambakshpur in the 
Dadri parganah, down to a point about six or seven miles below Dankaur, 
where the highlands trend towards and join the river. Nearly every bigha of 
the tract is impregnated with sulphate intermixed with a more or less quantity 
of common salt, which is always met with in company with the sulphate. Only 
one portion of the tract however has been worked, viz., immediately below 
Dankaur, within a circle of about five miles including the villages of Salarpur, 
Jaganpur, &c. The remaining portions of the tract have never been worked, 
with the exception of one or two factories near Kasna, as, owing to the cheap- 
ness of khdri, it could not be done at a profit. The manufacture of khdri has 
been prohibted by the Customs Department, owing to the large percentage of 
salt contained in the kAdri earth and the consequent danger to the well-being of 
the salt revenue. 

The origin of these khdri lands appears to be exactly the same as that of the 
salt tract immediately above them, and the strata of the 
soils are precisely similar. Consequently, the theory 
above advanced with regard to the presence of salt in the salt tract holds good with 
reference to the khdri in the khdri tract, with this difference, that sulphates, in- 
stead of chlorides, abound in the highlands above the kidri tract. During the year 
1870, since which time the manufacture has ceased, there existed near the village 
of Dankaur about 95 khdri works, yielding an outturn of about 45,000 maunds 
of sulphate of soda, which used to sell at about one and a half maunds per rupee. 
The process of manufacture was very similar to that which obtains in salt- 
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making, the filters and wells being similar, and the fydrts or solar evaporation pans 


were much the same, with this difference, that no pains were taken to constract 
them on different levels. The practice was to allow the brine from the filters 
to flow into the pans till these latter were full, then to allow evaporation to take 
place, and then fill in more brine and so on till the pans were filled to the brim 


_ with a highly concentrated brine, and the salts in the liquor were then allowed to 


precipitate. The sulphates always fall first to the bottom of the pan and form 
a layer of a sort of dirty paste composed of minute particles of khdri. When 
the sulphate has all deposited the chloride precipitates on it, and when all the 
remaining liquor has evaporated, both sulphate and chloride are scraped up in 
admixture, and the khdri is ready for sale. The Jewar khdri tract comprises all 
the khddir lands on the Jumna near Jewar. The origin of the lands and the 
causes of the presence of the chloride are precisely similar to those of the Dan- 


. kaur khdri tract. The process of manufacture was also exactly the same, and 
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the works were 85 in number in 1870, and produced about 43,000 maunds of 
khdri. The works lie in a long line from Rampur near the river down vid 
Jewar and Gopalganj to the boundary of the Aligarh district, comprising a line 
about five miles in length. 
Khdri is of two kinds—bhegusa or red kAdri and safedi or white khdri; the 
ee former is an inferior kind and does not contain much 
salt in admixture, and the latter is considered the best, 
and contains sometimes as much ag 60 and 70 per cent. of salt. Dankaur is 
capable of producing both descriptions, and Jewar only produces white khdrt, 
with sometimes 75 per cent. of salt in it. AAdriis used in curing skins, tan- 
ning hides, and adulterating western salts. In ouring skins, from one and 
a half to two and a half sers, and in tanning hides about the same quantity, of 
khéri is used for each skin, and the white kAdrt, containing a large percentage 
of salt, is preferred. In adulterating salt with khdri the practice is to mix about 
a maund of khdri with about ten maunds of salt ; and when kAdri was manufac- 
tured in the district, it is believed that some thousands of maunds of it used 
annually to be mixed up in despatches of western salt going into Rohilkhand. 
Sajji (or carbonate of soda) lands are to be met with in the Bulandshahr district, 
but.the substance is not manufactured in any quantity, all the carbonate used 
being imported from the lower Duab. Patches of sajji efflorescence are to be 
met. with near Khirja and to the south-west of that town near the village of 
Arniya. There is also a patch of it near Surajpur, between that village and 
the village of Garabpur, and a few patches have been observed near Dankaur, 
-Pah&snu, and to the north-west of Jahangirabad:—all along the Ganges Canal 
and its rdjbahas patches are to be seen, where under the name of reh and 
usar it is spreading and rendering the lands on which it effloresces perfectly 
unculturable and barren. Sajji efflorescence can be easily distinguished, as it 
is white and effloresces to the depth of an inch or an inch and a half, and feels 
like sand under the feet. A pinch of the white powder placed on the tongue 
will be an infalliable test, as it will seem for the moment to cut it. Tho sayjt 
lands of this district are only used when kdnch or native glass is made. The 
efflorescence is gathered up into heaps, and the crust that forms on these is. 
collected ; when a sufficient quantity of this crust has been obtained, it is mixed 
with a small quantity of saltpetre and is then placed in a dome-shaped furnace 
and subjected to tremendous heat, till the kdnch forms at the bottom; the 
kdéuch is then taken out and re-melted by bottle-makers and others when required. 
Saltpetre is to be found in almost every village of the district in more or 
se tretee: _ Jess quantities, and the villages capable of being worked 
for this substance must be some hundreds in number. 
The present state of the saltpetre trade, with its low prices and depressed condi- 
tion, allows only 95 factories producing crude saltpetre and two refineries in 
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this district. Most of the crude works are situated in the Khirja and Pahdsu 
parganahs, the rest being scattered all over the district. The salts consumed in 
the district are Sambhar, Lahori, and Sulténpuri, and at rare intervals a little 
Balambha and Didwana are imported. The importations cannot be ascertained, 
as no trader will give any clue to the extent of his business, but four sera per 
head of the population of all kinds of salt will give a very fair approximate 
estimate. Saémbhar, Balambha, Sult&npuri, and Didwdna are imported from 
the great entrepdt of Dehli, and Lahori comes from the frontier by rail. 
Kunkur appears under three forms. First, small rounded drops, from the 
size of a pea to that of a bullet, in a matrix of clay and 
sand often of great depth, but seldom separated into 
distinct homogeneous strata. Secondly, in distinct strata of larger masses from 
the size of a small potato to that of a man’s foot, with a matrix of clay or 
of clay and sand mixed. In such cases the elay and sand strata are generally 
distinct. Thirdly, in what is improperly termed stratified kunkur (almost all 
kunkur occuring in strata). In this form it presents extensive fields, from one 
to five feet in thickness, generally very rugged and porous, but occasionally 
separable into compact masses of a hundred solid feet or more. On consider- 
ing the shapes of the granulated masses, they will be found to resemble the 
figures assumed by molten lead when plunged mto water. The substance 
appears to be generally clay and carbonate of lime, the latter falling away freely 
under the action of the furnace, and leaving the clay in the form of a hardened 
mass more or less vitrified. The formation of kunkur appears to be effected by 
the infiltration of rain-water impregnated with lime through a bed of clay, or to 
be, in fact, tufa deposited in clay or a sponge of clay saturated with carbonate of 
lime. 
The only building stone that is much used in the district is block kunkur, 
which is found at Farhadpur, Jhont, Shahpur, Madan- 
ur, Lodhi, Jarauli, and Akbarpur in this district. 
The cost at the mouth of the pit is about Re. 1-4-0 per 100 cubic feet. Lime 
costs Rs. 9 per 100 maunds. Inferior bricks are manufactured at all the 
large towns. Bricks measuring 10X5X24 to three inches cost Rs. 6-8-0 
per 1,000, and those measuring 10x5x14 inches 
about Rs. 5 per 1,000; firewood costs Rs. 22 per 100 
maunds. Wood for building purposes is scarce in the district. Sd beams 
from 30 to 40 feet in length and one to two feet in 
thickness eost Rs. 2 per cubic foot in Sikandarabad. 
Shisham is used for doors and furniture principally, and costs Re. 1-12-0 per 
cubic foot, nim 12 anngs, and jéman 14 annas. Mango wood is used for planks 
and doors, and costs from 10 to 18 annas; jhigan 12 annas ; hara 13 annas ; 
parhal 14 annas, and dbabdl four or five annas per cubic foot. Thatching 
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grass sells at 280 bundles for a rupee ; bAdbar string at 24 sers per rupee, and 
minj string at 174 sers. Kunkur for metalling roads is found all over the 
distriet ; the cost at the mouth of the pit is twenty annas 
per 100 cubic feet, or Rs. 12-8-0 per 1,000 ; when the 
length of lead is within four miles, the carriage costs Rs. 6-4-0 per mile for 
1,000 cubic feet, beyond that distance Rs.5 per mile. Consolidatiug costs one 
rupee per 100 cubic feet. 


Kunkaor. 





Parr II. 
INHABITANTS OF THE District. 


Tue enumeration of 1847 gives the total population at 699,093 souls, dis- 

Population. Census, tributed as follows :—Of Hindis, agriculturists 309,237, 
1847, non-agriculturists 261,614. Musalmans and others not 
Hindis, agriculturists 43,761, non-agriculturists 84,481, which shows 
a very large proportion of non-agriculturists (346,095) to those employed in 
cultivating the soil (352,998), and this was the case in reality, for besides those 
dependant upon daily and monthly wages, numbers of both the Hindu and 
Musalman families were in service abroad, leaving their families and relatives 
independent of labour at home who in no small degree swelled the number of non- 
agriculturists recorded. At this time there were 1,612 villages in the district, 
of which 1,456 were inhabited, and of these 1,343 had a population under 1,000, 
104 had a population between 1,000 and 5,000, and the remaining nine were 
Say4na, 5,744; Anupshahr, 8,947; Jah&ngirabad, 9,369 ; Shikarpur, 9,838; Dibai, 
7,837; Jewar, 5,835; Baran, 12,049; Khurja, 18,653, and Sikandarabad, 14,843. 
The total population gave 376 to the square mile. 

The census of 1853 was the first regular census. It gives for Bulandshahr 
a total population of 778,342 souls, or 427 inhabitants 
to the square mile. The general result of this enumera- 
tion is shown in the following table, which gives the sex, religion, and occupation 
of the inhabitants of the district taken as a whole :— 


Census of 1853. 
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In comparing these with the figures above given for 1848, it must be remem- 
bered that in the interval thirty-five villages were transferred to Dehli from par- 
ganah Dfdri and one to Aligarh, causing a net decrease in area of 20,186 acres. 
The number of villages was also reduced to 1,576, of which 98 were uninhabited. 
Of the inhabited villages (1,478), 1,346 had less than 1,000 inhabitants, 121 had 
between 1,090 and 5,000, and those above 5,000 were as in 1848, with the addi~ 
tion of Dankaur (5,203) and Aurangabad (5,463). 

The census of 1865 returns the total population of all sexes, ages and creeds 
at 800,431 souls, or 419 to the square mile. The same 
broad division into agriculturists and those professing 
‘other callings was adopted in 1865, and may be briefly shown in the following 
table :— 


‘Census of 1865. 
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Below this, for convenience of comparison, I give the same statistics taken 
from the census returns of 1872 :— 
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Hindée eos 8,612 7,078 | 211,838 | 181,04) 183,678 | 168,525 | 408,958 | 356,644 
Musalména cae 3,169 3,260 | 23,558 | 21,853 | 63,949 | GI,111 | 89,676 | 86,294 
Christians eee eos eee 4 eee 44 43 48 43 
Total ... 11,711 10,338 | 285,400 | 202,894 | 246,571 | 229,679 493,682 | 442,911 





In 1865 there were 1,592 villages, of which 559 had less than 200 inhabit- 
ants, 576 had between 200 and 500, 316 had between 500 and 1,000, 89 
between 1,000 and 2,000, 42 between 2,000 and 3,000, and ten above 5,000, 

_ sontaining all those mentioned in 1848, with the addition of Galfothi. Dankaur, 
and Aurangabad, mentioned as having more than 5,000 inhabitants in 1853, have 
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gone below that number in 1865. Altogether the figures show no great move 
towards urban life, and very little change of any importance; in the relative 
position of any of the great classes of inhabitants. 

The census of 1872 must next be referred to as giving the most complete 
enumeration of the people that has hitherto been 
attempted. The returns show a total population of 
936, 993 souls, or 490 to the square mile. Of. these 760,602 were Hindus, 
175,900 were Musalmdns, and 91 were Christians, and others neither Musalman 
nor Hindu. There were 1,566 villages in the district in 1872, giving 0°8 
villages to each square mile and an average of 598 
inhabitants to each village. There were 388 villages 
having less than 200 inhabitunts, 617 with from 200 to 500, 369 with from 
500 to 1,000, 138 having from 1,000 to 2,000, 30 having from 2,000 to 3,000, 
12 with from 3,000 to 5,000, and twelve towns with more than 5,000 inhabitants. 
These last comprise the same towns as mentioned in 1865 with the addition of 
Jhaéjar and Dankaur. In giving the pargauah details it is as well to compare 
the statistics of the four enumerations together. They are given in the follow- 
ing table, in which Musalméns, except in 1872, include Christians and others 
not Hindu :— 


Census of 18732. 
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To the total number of inhabitants in 1865 must be added 411 Hindas and 
105 Musalmans in military or railway employ. The number of Hindu males in 
1872 was 403,958, er 53-1 of theentire Hindu population ; Hindu females number 
356,644, or 46°9 per cent. Musalmdn males number 89,676, or 50°9 per cent. 
of the entire-Musalmén population, and their females were 86,224, or 49'1 
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per cent. The percentage of Hindus on the total population is 77°8, and of 
Musalmfns is 22:2, or two Musalmans to every seven Hindés. The percentage 
of males on the total population is 52:7, and of females 47-3, while the divi- 
sional percentage is 54°0 and 46-0 respectively. 

Statistics relating to infirmities were first collected in 1872. They show 
that in that year amongst the total population of the 
district there were 84 insane persons (24 females), or 
0°8 per 10,000 of the population; 41 idiots (14 males), or 0:4 per 10,000 of 
the inhabitants of every creed and sex ; 151 were deaf and dumb (43 females), 
or 1:6 per 10,000 ; 2,637 were blind (1,266 females), or 28:2 per 10,000 of the 
population ; and there were 376 lepers (47 females), or four in every 10,000. 
The blindness is due in a great measure to inoculation in small-pox cases, a 
practice which can hardly ever be thoroughly eradicated. 

Statistics of age were also recorded for the first time during 1872. The 
following table gives the numbers of Hindés and 
Musalmans according to sex at different ages, with the 
percentage on the total population of the same religion. The columns referring 
to the total population include the inhabitants of all creeds, but preserve the sex 
distinction :— 
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Between 1 and 6, ...| 66,461} 16°4| 59,906) 16°7| 14, 371] 16°1| 14,436] 16°7| 80,844) 16 3| 74,347) 167 
> 6 4 125 oe| 60,736 15°0) 45,010) 12°6| 13. ,630! 15°1| 11,274) 13°O| 74,870) 15°0 56,294) 12°7 
55 12 y» 20, ...| 67,506] 16°7| 56,373) 15°8| 14,202) 16°8| 13,544) 16-8) 81,716] 16°5 69,921 157 
9» 20 5 30, «| 78,204) 18°1 68,806 19°2| 16,237] 181] 56,510) 19:1) 89,449) 18") 85,325 19°2 





» 30 np 405 52, 406| 12°9 46,511/ 13°0} 11,610) 12*9| 10,964) 12°7| 64,021 5 ae 12°9 
> 4D. cy BOy a0 32,681 80 29,173) 81] 7,480) 8-3) 7,148] 8°2/ 40,166] 8-1! 36,325) 82 
50 ,, 60, «| 18,301] 4°5) 17,810) 4°9 4°8| 4,494] 5-2) 29.669] 45 22,306 50 


Above 60, «| 9,855| 9°3| 2°8} 2,819| 3°3| 11,902 4) 13,071| 29 


4,367 
23) 10, ae 2°8 


2,547 











The proportion of Hindu males between 10 and 13 to the total population 
is 5'7 ; of Hindu females 4°3 ; of Musalman males 5°8, and of Musalmén females 
4:4. Tuking the ages between 10 and 20, the proportion of Hindu males to the 
total population is 21:5; of Hindu females 19°4 ; of Musalm&én males 20:7, and 
of Musalm4n females 19°4. Taking the quinquennial terms of age up to 19, 
viz., Oto 5, 5 to 10, and 10 to 15, the proportion of both sexes to the total 
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population is 20, 12°3, and 9-3 per cent. respectively ; whilst taking the females 

only, the percentages are 20°5, 11:7, and 8:1, in the first period slightly in excess 
of the males, and in the other two considerably below them. In England the 
proportions for both sexes for these periods is 13°4, 11-6, and 10°4 per cent., and 
for females 13-0, 11:3, and 10:1. Here we see a smaller proportion in the two 
first periods and an increase in the third period in England; the falling off in 

Balandshabr occurring amongst the female population. The male population 

for the third period is 10°4 in Bulandshahr and 10°8 in England. This would 

lead to the suspicion that a portion of the female population arriving at the 

marriageable age has escaped the enumerators, for beyond 15 the proportions 
previously established begin again to appear. 

Distributing the Hindu population, numbering 760,602 souls, amongst the 
four great classes, we have Brahmans numbering 98,932, : 
of whom 46,709 are females; Rajputs 75,633, of whom. 
34,049 are females; Baniyas 44,966 (21,199 females), and the great muss of the. 
population included in the “ the other castes” of the census returns gives 286,384 . 
males and 254,687 females. .The Brahmans principally belong to the great. 
Gaur division, which here numbers 81,461 souls. The head-quarters in this: 
district is parganah Shikdrpur, where Lachhman Singh, the leading man of this. 
community, holds 23 villages. The Gaura ascribe their origin to the kingdom 
of that name in Bengal, but more probably the name refers to north-eastern 
Oudh ; they hold shares in 81 villages in this district. The Bhats number 621 
souls and are divided into three classes ; the Brahma Bhats, or reciters of the. 
sacred hyms ; the J&gas, who are pedigree-keepers ; and the Chérans, who act as. 
guards. They hold Zainpur in parganah Agauta free of revenue, besides four. 
villages in other parganahs. The Nagars (266) or Gujrfti Brahmans were in. 
possession of portions of Ahar previous to the Musalm4n invason, whence they. 
were driven by the Badgujars and Pathéns. Some of them became converts to. 
Isl4m, and up to 1857 the Musalm&n branch possessed 8 villages; some then. 
became rebels, and their estates, consisting of four entire villages and the greater 
part of the village of Ah&r, were confiscated. The Hindu Nagars. now hold 2 
villages, and their Mnsalmén clansmen hold 34. Gautam Brahmans (415) came: 
from Rohilkhand 200 years ago, and hold four villages in parganah Shikarpur. 
The Rahtis or Bohras (278) came from Pali in Mérwar and devote themselves to. 
money-lending. They are nick-named kaiydn, from continually using the word. 
* kdin”’ (6 why, ‘ wherefore,’ ) and athbdrya, from taking interest every eighth day. 
San&dhs (5,613), supposed to be a branch of the Kanaujiya, are found in large 
numbers in Ramghét and Belaun. There are a few Chaubes (212), one family 
of whom is known as mitha (sweet) and another as karwa (bitter). Altogether: 
the Brahmans held 70 entire villages in this district at settlement besides frac- 

tional shares in others. The principal subdivisions not already named are the 


Castes. 
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Aché&raj (288) ; Bansiwéla (39) ; Chaurasiya (892); Dasa (99) ; Gujr&ti (445); 
Jotishi (274); Kanaujiya (452); Marwéri (13); Upadhiya (856); Pathak 
(880) ; Sarsttiya (706); Sarwariya (35) ; Tiwari (28) ; unspecified (6,118). 

The Rajputs form the most important element amongst the ]and-owning and 
cultivating classes, an! amongst the Rajputs the Bad- 
gujars, who numbered 13,116 souls in 1872. - The LAl- 
khéni family are Musalm4o Badgijars, amongst whom the Pahdsu family held 
31 villages at the recent settlement, the Chhatéri family held 83, the D&npur 
family 22, the Dharmpur branch 28, and the Pindr&wal branch 24. A far- 
ther account of these families is given subsequently. Other Badgtijars held 99 
villages in Bulandshahr in 1866, giving a tetal of 237 villages in the hands of 
this tribe, or nearly one-seventh of the total area.’ Their possessions are chiefly 
scattered over parganahs Baran, Shikdérpur, Dibdi, Pahdsu, and Khurja. They 
settled here about seven to nine hundred years ago under Partéb Singh, driving 
out the Meos and Dors. Tod says*the Badgijars emigrated from Rajor in 
Macheri, one of the principal divisions of Dhuind ‘r, to this district. They give 
the same account of themselves, and trace their descent from Lava, the elder 
son of Rama, like the Gahlots. They are of the solar race, and were driven 
from their former seats by the Kachhwéhas. From Partéb Singh’s son, Jato, 
the Badgéjars of Rohilkhand are derived, and of these we huve an early notice 
in the Rathor genealogies, which makes Bharat, the eleventh grandson of 
Nayan Pal, “ conquer Keneksir under the northern hills from Rudrasen of the 
Badgtjar tribe.’ Nayan Pal is supposed to have lived in the fifth century, 
and this would perhaps give an extravagant antiquity to the settlement of the 
BadgGjars at present existing in the Du&b. This much may, however, be 
advanced, that their colonies came here long anterior to the Musalman invasion. 
Almost all the Badgajars of the district, whether Hindis or Musalmans, are 
divided into five families: Lalkh4ni, Ahmadkh4ni, Bikramkhéni, Kamélkbéni, 
and R&iméni. The Musalmén appellations were adopted during the reign of 
Jahangir. With the exception of some of the L&lkh&ni, they all continue their 
Hindu customs. They paint on their doors at weddings, and pay reverence t0 
a figure representing the Kahfrin who gave the first footing in the district to 
their ancestor Parté4b Singh. They do not kill kine, nor do they marry into ther 
own gotra, and they generally give two names-~a Hindu and Muhammadan one— 
to their children. Many of them retain the Hindu honorific prefix of Thakur. 

The Bais (4,706) call themselves true Tilokchandi® Bais, and say that they 
came from Dundiakhera in Oudh in the twelfth sae 
tury. They held shares in 18 villages, chiefly ia Diba, 
at the recent settlement. The Bh&l Rajptts (3,155), also called Bhéla Sultés, 


1 Exclusive of acquisitions subsequent to the ycar of measurement. * Reprint I, 106. 
3 Bee Mr. W. C. Bennett's note on the Bais ef the R4i Bareli district, Oudh Set. Rec-, 1066. 
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occur chiefly in parganah Dibai, but hold 764 villagesin the Khuarja parganah, 
of which 32} villages belong to the heads of the Hindu branch and 44 to the Musal- 
m&n Bhials. With the permission of Sultan Ghaids-ud-din Taghlik they entered 
this district. Sisodiya Gahlots (3,851) hold shares in 25 villages in the north- 
west corner of the district, and came here with Khuman Rao, alias Gobind Rao, 
son of the Raja of Chitor in Pirithiraj’s time. The Panw&rs (1,372) in early 
times held considerable possessions in the district and were contemporaries of 
the Meos and Dors in Dibéi; they now hold but 4 villages, whilst a spurious 
branch, called Khidmatias, hold 4 villages in parganah Baran, Chhonkar 
Rajputs of the Jédon clan took possession of Jewar under their leader Ahardeo 
or Deop4l, and expelled the MewAtis of that parganah; they now have shares 
in 30 villages, chiefly in Jewar. Gaurwas (1,643) formerly held Méldgarh, 
then known as Ra&thora, which was purchased from them by Hakd4d Khén, 
Amil of Baran, the grandfather of the notorious rebel Walidad Khan. They 
also at one time owned a great part of the Ahar and Sikandarabad parganahs, 

from which they were ousted by the Pathdns. Jaiswars (2,961) hold in 40 
villages, of which about one-half are in Jewar. J&dons (11,769) have 20 vil- 

lages in Khurja and Jewar, and Bargalas (3,995) hold 32 villages in this distriot 
and 20 more on the west bank of the Jumna. The Chauhdns (9,910) of the 
royal stock of Dehli possess shares in 45 villages in different parganahs. In 
Agauta they formerly held 32 villages known as the Chauhdnon-ke-batisa, but 
of these they now retain only two entire villages, with shares ia thirteen others. 

Omitting the Bhal and Badgajar tribes, Rajputs held at the recent settlement 
altogether 151 entire villages besides numerous shares. The Dors (248), 
descendants of the former rulers of the district, are now of littleaccount. They 
are found in Moradabad, Banda, Ségar, and Aligarh. Tod says that, though 
occupying a place amongst the thirty-six royal races in “ all the genealogies, 

time has destroyed all knowledge of the past history of the tribe.” Aligarh 

still shows 86 and Meerut 107 members of the clan. 

The Rajput clans not separately noticed and occurring in this district are the 
Bhadauriya (230), Bachhal (1,125), Baghel (125), Bhatti (1,031), Bandphar (7), 
Baskhar (87), Baiswar (8), Chandel (3,674), Dhakara (306), Dhengar (57), Durg- 
bansi (106), Gaharwar (103), Gola (59), Janghaéra (3,755), Jaroliya (2,568), 
Jutidna (112), Jojit (349), Katehiriya (75), Kachhwaha (710), Kachhaura (20), 
Lathor (204), Mandwa4l (32), Mashair (105), Maharwar (79), Mathuriya(266), 
Mori (299), Methal (23), Niraul (217), Pundir (183), Porach (36), Raéthor(435), 
Rawat (183), Biwari (86), Rajoriya (14), Sikharwar (84), Surajbansi (172), 

Solankhi (653), Sarwal (58), Sengar (27), Tomar (807), and unspecified (221), 

The Baniyas chiefly belong to the great Agarwal class, who number 26,383 

in this district. Baranw&ls, called after Baran or 


rere Bulandshahr, strange to say, are only set down at 110, 
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Next to the Agarwé&ls come the Chausaini (7,575), D&sa (4,559), Bérahsaini 
(1,839), Saraugi (863), Rastogi (839), Dhami (791), Jaiswar (482), Dhusar 
(297), Mahesri (227), Gurakhu (162), and Bohra (159) divisions. The remain- 
der, including the Bhalyapuri, Dewari, Gaharwél, Jaini, Khandelwal, Kasar- 
w&ni, Lohiya, Mahur, Mithal, and Rautgi subdivisions, have less than 100 
members each. Baniyas hold 36 villages in the district, nearly all of which have 
been acquired under the British rule. 

The majority of the inbabitants of Bulandshahr, as in every district in these 
provinces, comrpises a number of castes who have no 
pretensions to rank either as Kshatris or Brahmans 
or among the tradingcommunity. The following list gives the castes comprised 
under this head according to the census of 1872 :— 


Other castes, 


Agarei, 466 | Hajjém, + 15,377 | Meo, oe 1,328 
A r, e 870 Jat, ee 56,453 Mochi, eee 186 
Aheriya, « 2,073 | Jotshi, bee 1,087 | Najami, ea 46 
Abir, eee 13,951 | Juléha, Prey 142 | Nac, eek 621 
Banjara, oe $54 | Kachhi, eee 3,017 | Nunera, wes 356 
BansiwAl, - 12 | Kahér, ‘es 19,418 | Orh, eae 6,683 
Barhai, oes 6,800 | Kalal, ins 2,0°8 | Pardékha, sea 54 
Béri, ~ 164 | Kanjar, aus 403 | PAsi, ” 33 
Bhaddri, aoe 188 | Kayath, as 4,006 | Patwa, wee 24 
Bharbbépja, 1,187 | Khagi, ae 223 | Riwari, ‘s 69 
Bhat, ees 1,815 | Khakrob, a4 29,601 | Saisi, e 29 
Bhosia, — se $65 | Khas, a 81 | Sikalgar, ‘ei 3 
Bohra, Sis 785 | Khatik, e 16,588 | Shoragar, aa 40 
Biséti, ae 25 | Khatri, ‘ 1,227 | Sonér, eee 4,493 
Chamfér, ee §«=».-_:«d'346,, 129 | Kori, ‘ 226 | Taga, sea 6,755 
Chhipi, dee 1,614 | Koli, a 17,618 | Tamoli, ‘on 306 

hau sae 2,605 | Kumhé&r, vas 13,378 | Teli, sed 881 
Dabgar, eee 64 Kurmi, eee 456 Bairdgi, eee 2,215 
Darzi, eee 2,735 Lodha, eee 5 ] 61 3 Bramhachari, ege z 
Dhinuk, ee 158 | Lohér, e 1,719 | Fakir, ne 8s 
Dhobi, eee 6,491 Mium4r, eee 918 Goshain, eee 4,408 
Dhina, = 8,689 | Mali, woe =, 255 | Jogi, ne 5,777 
Gadaria, iss 38,400 | Mallah, sas 2,304 | Sadh, 24 
Ghosi, — es 214 | Manihar, coe 114 | Marwari, sea 64 
GGjar, is 48,786 | Mina Meo i 185 | Mina, a 3,376 
Habéra, ees & | Mirdaha, 179 | Purbiya, one 242 


The Tagas here, as in Meerut, comprise an important element of the popu- 
lation. They hold 23 villages, and are possibly degenerate Brahmans, as noted 
by Tieffenthaler in the last century. This writer also combats the notion of the 
J&ts being connected with the ancient Getz, a subject noticed under the Mee- 
rut district. The J&t Raja of Kuchchesar holds 102 villages, whilst Raja Gur- 
sahai, also a Jat, has 14 villages, and other Jat landholders possess 69. The L&la 
Babi’s estate comprises 54 villages in this district ; another Kaéyath landholder 
is Lachhman Sardp of Sikandarabad, who holds 28 villazes, whilst other mem- 
bers of the same tribe possess 22 villages. The Gujars, too, are numerous, holding 
91 entire villages. Those belonging to the Bhatti and Nagari clans occupy the 
kh&dir of the Dankaur parganah, and have as bad a reputation as their brethren 
in the south-west of the Meerut district: they are also numerous in Dédri. 
Ahirs hold four villages in Dadri, thirteen in Sikandarabad, and three in other 
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pargapahs. Ahars hold twelve villages and Hindus of various ‘castes hold. 
eighteen more. Hindu Meos and Dors, now lan'lless, once owned the greater: 
portion of thie district and the south of Meerut. The former bear a very bad 
reputation as thieves and dakaits, and carry on their depredations from the 
Dnab thronghout Rajputdina and the North-Western Panjab. 

The Musalinén population at the recent census showed 20,318 Shaikhs, 6,198 - 
Sayyids, 2,611 Mughals, 12,491 Path4ns, 1,329 Mewa- 
tis; the large number of 7,811 Musalm&n Rajpits and 
dis descent of 125,142 is unspecified. Amongat the Pathans are included 
Bildches and Afghfns, of whom. there are several considerable colonies. The 
Sayyids held altogether 75 villages in 1866, amongst which the Khanpur family 
possessed 18 and the Aurangabad family 32. The Biliches of Chanderu hold 
16 villages and the Jhajhar family possess ten, while three others are held by in-’ 
dependent branches of the same race. The Pathans of Jahangirabad have 12. 
villages, those of Malakpur hold 25, aad other Pathans have 48 villages. Musal-. 
mfn. Mewstis possess four villages, and Shaikhs, Mughals, and others hold 24. 

. The Christian inhabitants, though few in number, possess a large share of | 
the district. The Skinner estate of Bilaspur com- 
prises 63 villages, and some furth°r account of the 
family i is given hereafter. | 

The distribution of the population into the two great divisions of saved: 
turists and those following occupations unconnected. 
with the cultivation of the soil has been sufficiently | 
iotuondl in the preceding pages. The agriculturists as a body will be described 
hereafter, and bere we have chiefly to speak of the subdivisions of the non- 
agricultural classes. The whole population was divided, for the purposes of the. 
census of 1872, into six great classes, each of which had several subdivisions, 
and incladed all the male adults engaged in the occupations it represents, The 
first or professional class embraces all Government servants, soldiers and per- 
sons following -the learned professions, literature, the arts and sciences, and 
numbered 3,748 male adults (not less than fifteen years of age), amongst whom 
are included 1,176 purohits or family priests, 1,368 pandits, 195 baids or physi- 
cians, 412 singers, &. The second class numbered 35,381 members, and 
comprised all males engaged in domestic service as cooks, waslermen, sweep- 
ers, water-carriers, and the like. The third class represents commerce and 
numbered 19,568, amongst whom are all persons who buy or sell, keep or lend 
money and goods of various kinds as money-lenders (1,213), shop-keepers 
(14,784), bankers (755), and all persons engaged in the conveyance of men, ani- 
mals or goods, as pack-carriers, ekka-drivers, porters, &c. The fourth class in- 
cludes persons possessing or working the land as proprietors (7,299), cultivators 
(141,269), ploughmen, . gardeners and nut-growers, and evéry one engaged 
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about animals, as shepherds, graziers, &c. ; they numbered 149,819 male adults, 
The fifth class, containing 38,376 members, included all persons engaged in 
industrial occupations, the arts and mechanics, in the manufacture of textile 
fabrics and dress, of articles of food and drink, as well as dealers in animal, 
vegetable, and mineral substances. The sixth class contained 50,328 males, 
including labourers and others (44,194), persons of independent means (44), and 
persons supported by the community and of no specified occupation. Altoge~ 
ther there are 297,220 males classified by occupation in this district, nearly one- 
half of whom belonged to the agricultural population. 

The houses in the district are usually surrounded by a wall containing one 
door for entrance or exjt which leads first into a court- 
yard, known as the marddna, or men’s apartment, and 
beyond this a second enclosure leads into the zandna, or portion of the house set 
apart for females. Each of these inner enclosures contains a courtyard, with 
open sheds all round, in which the servants, animals or other property are usu- 
ally stored. The wealthier classes often have houses three to five stories high 
and ornamented with verandahs, but, as a rule, the arrangement within is very 
bad : the rooms ure very close and low, and ventilation or conveniences for cleanli- 
ness have never even been thought of. A small mud-built house will cost about 
Rs. 20, and a brick-built house from Rs. 1,000 upwards. The Vaishnava 
temples are for the most part solidly constructed, with a special chamber or 
shrine for the idol and a kind of verandah outside for the worshippers, The 
Shaiva temples have a dome-like structure often ornamented with small pine- 
shaped slabs and other carvings in high relief. 

The census of 1872 gives the number of enclosures inhabited by Hindus as 
68,345, whilst Musulmans occupied 19,001 and Christians 7, or a total of 87,353, 
This shows 45 enclosures to the square mile and ten persons to each enclosure, 
The separate houses numbered 182,694, distributed as follows :— 


Habitations. 








INHABITED BY 














Class of house, Total, Inhabitantg. 
Hiadés. Musalmfas. | Christians. 
ee SE a 
Built with skilled labour, 10,576 3,760 5 14,841 74,846 
With unskilled labour ... 188,658 29,687 8 168,358 861,747 
Total gee 149,234 $8,447 18 182,694 986,593 


This return gives 95 houses to the square mile and 5:1 inhabitants to each 
house. The proportion of persons inhabiting the better class of houses in the 
total population is only 7°9 per cent., whilst the divisional average is 10-2 per 
bent., showing ¢ low standard of pomfort in this district. 
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The system of referring caste differences and matters of custom to the 
headman of the clan or community is in force in this 
district. He either settles the matter himself or refers. 
it to a committee of the brotherhood. In former days the mode of decision 
was formal and systematic. After hearing evidence on both sides, and the 

statements of the parties, a regular précis of the proceedings and a finding 
was drawn up. This practice has to some extent been abandoned, but enough 

remains to show its former character. The headman is known by different 

names among the different castes. Amongst the Brahmans, J&éts, Chhipis, 
Né&is, and Kahérs they are called Chaudhis; among the Lodhas Mukadams ; 

amongst the Gujars Padhdns; amongst the Baniyas Chokraits; and amongst 

Telis, Chamars and Kanjars, Mihtars. There is one to each class in every 

town, and sometimes two. The Brahmans have also headmen, known as 

Saridrs, who have great influence among their own brethren and the inferior 
castes, and are in receipt of valuable perquisites on the occasion of marriages, 

births, &. They have also the power of excluding from caste, the most 

terrible of all punishments to a native. Among the higher classes the system 

of panchdyats is seldom followed. One frequent rule among the lower 

castes is that suckling a child of another caste is a breach of caste rules, 
and in all engagements of wet-nurses caste-money forms a portion of the 
agreement. But it is as a court of divorce and matrimonial causes generally 
that the panchayat is usually assembled and its decrees sought. Woe to the 
peccant member if he has-not money enough to feed the large assemblies on 
such occasions, and by his generosity induce them to temper justice with mercy. 
The - dis or barbers seem to have the most perfect caste organization of all the 
tribes in this and the Meerut districts. There are four head-quarters:— Buland- 
shahr, with 360 villages divided into four tappas, with a tappaddér to each and 
attendant chobdér or javelin man ; Sikandarabad, with 52 villages ; Hdpur, 
with 210, and D&sna with 360 villages. The members are summoned according 
to a roster by the chobdér when any business is to be brought forward. Chau- 
dhris of trades are usually utilized merely for the contract of supplies, and are 
not paid or officially recognized. 

The language in use in the district is Hindi in the villages ; khdrt boli, a 
medium between pure Hindi and pure Urdu, is spoken 
by the Hindus in the towns and Urdu by the Muham- 
madans. While there is no peculiar dialect spoken in any part of the district, 
each parganah and almost every clan has some Shibboleth of its own ; thus 
the Gujars pronounce the long ‘ &’ something like ‘0’, as nom and kom for ndm 
and kdm. The Jats of Sayéna and Agauta use mhdra and thdanrd (‘ mine’ and 
‘ thine’) for mera and tera. The language in use in the courts was.at first Per- 
sian, and subsequently Urdu with an avnormal Persian element. The Hindts 
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generally, excepting the Kayaths, are in favour of the introduction of the 
Naégari character into official proceedings. 

Education in the district is under the supervision of the Inspector of the 
Ist or Meerut Circle, in concert with the loeal com- 
mittee, of which the Collector is President. The enu- 
meration of 1845 showed only 187 indigenous schools in Bulandshahr, of which 
46 were in the towns and &5 in villages, in which Persian and Arabic were 
taught, and in the remainder Hindi was the object of instruction. There were 
587 Muhammadan pupils and 1,226 Hindus, or only one boy under instruction 
eut of every 385 persons, or one out of every 32 boys of a school-going age. 
In 1854 tahsili schools were opened, and in the same year, with the assistance 
of the zamindars, the halkahbandi or village schools were established. The 
inferior zila school was opened in 1867, and the present building was erected by 
subscription in 1868, The first English school was opened and maintained by 
Mr. G. D. Turnbull in 1855. The present Anglo-vernacular schools, which 
are among the best in these Provinces, are maintained by. the proceeds of an 
endowment subscribed for by the zamind&rs in 1863-64. They are placed at 
Bulandshahr, Khurja, Dib&i, Jewar, Sikandarabad, and Anupshahr. The 
Government female schools were established in 1859. The aided vernacular 
school belongs to the Church Missionary Society, and the aided female schools 
to the Local Educational Committee, The following table gives the statistics 
of education for 1860-61 and 1871-72, showing that there are now 6,955 


pupils, or one to ev ery 135 of the total population :—- 


Education. 
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An attempt was made at the census of 1872 to collect some information 
on the state of education amongst the people. Though 
not to be considered accurate or trustworthy, the 
results are tabulated here for future reference. The statement shows the num- 
ber of Hindus and Musalmins who can read and write (literate), and the per- 
centages of the same to the total population of the same religion, sex and age. 
The Christian population is so small that the statistics referring to it have been 
omitted :— | 


Census statistics. 
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Total ... | 408,958 | 15,885 





These figures show the room that exists for the extension of education 
amongst the people. Taking all religions, only 1°4 per cent. of the males up 
to twelve years of age can read and write; 4°1 per cent. of those between 12 and 
20, and 5:2 per cent. of those above 20 years of age. In other words, nearly 
95 out of 100 grown-up persons in the Bulandshahr district are destitute 
of even the elements of primary education. Much has undoubtedly been 
done of late years to remedy this evil, but much more remains to be 
accomplished. 

There were nineteen imperial post-offices in the district and fourteen dis- 
trict offices in 1870-71. The imperial offices are 
Bulandshahr, Anupshahr, Bilfspur, Chhatéri, Chola: 
Railway Station, Dédri, Dibdéi, Galaothi, Jewar, Jah&ngirabad, Jhéjar, 
Khurja, Aurangabad, Pahdsu, Sikandarabad, Sikandarabad Railway Station, 
Shikarpur, Sayana, and Réjghat. The district offices are Ahar, Ahmadgarh, 
Chaudera, Danpur, Dankaur, Jércha, Kasna, Khanpur, Rabupura, Ramghat, 
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Satthla, Saréi Sadr, Surajpur, and Arniya. The statistics of these offices for 
the year 1870-71 were as follows :— 
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The following table gives the number of letters, newspapers, pareels, and 
books received and despatched during 1861-62, 1865-66, and 1870-71 :— 


1861-62 1865-66. 1876-71, 





ers. 
Newspapers. 
Newspapers. 


Received ... | 64,911] 3,909] 2,069) 492) 84,814) 5,190 1,014) 572) 149.148 


8,019 541|. 1,468 
Despatched, | 66,315} 491| 366] 112 73,610 4,611) 316] 168| 123,897 


4,283] 46)/ 168 





Since 1871 offices have been opened at Khurja Railway Station and Balka. 
These are all under the Inspector of the Aligarh Division. Up to 1871 the 
district offices were under the village schoolmasters, who received a small 
remuneration for their trouble. | | 

There is but one jail in the district, the statistics of which are as follows. 
The average number of prisoners in jail in 1850 was 
264 in 1860 was 127, and in 1870 was 137; the ratio 
per cent. of this average number to the population, as shown in the census of 1865 
(800,431), was in 1850, -032 ; in 1860, ‘015 ; in 1870, °017. The number of 
prisoners admitted in 1860 was 1,321, and in 1870 was 735, of whom 20 were 
females. The number of persons discharged in 1870 was 618. In 1870 there 
were 231 admissions into hospital, giving a ratio of admissions to average 
strength of 93:26. One prisoner died, or ‘72 of the average strength. The cost 
per prisoner per annum in 1870 was for rations, Rs. 17-14-5 ; clothing, 
Rs. 2-4-6 ; fixed establishment, Rs. 16-1-4 ; contingent guards, Ks. 8-5-3; police 
guard, Rs. 4-3-10; and additions and repairs, Re. 0-15-4; or a total of 
Rs. 49-13-6. The total manufacture during the same year amonnted to 
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Rs. 2,292, and the average earning of each prisoner Rs. 16-11-8. In 1870 
the Muhammadan prisoners numbered 165 and the Hindus 486. There were 
17 prisoners under 16 years of age, 575 between 16 and 40, 131 between 40 
and 60, and 9 above 60. The occupations of the majority of the male prisoners 
were agriculturists, 359; labourers, 140, and shop-keepers, 43. 

The chankidérs or village watchmen numbered 2,005 in 1871, or one to 
every 335 inhabitants. Their cost is met by an allot- 
ment from the provincial budget of Rs. 36 each 
per annum. There are, besides these, 197 chaukidars in the four municipalities 
and 190 in the towns managed under Act XX. of 1856. The regular police 
under Act V. of 1861 were, in 1871, 864 men of all grades, costing Rs. 1,01,299, 
of which Rs. 78,619 were paid from imperial funds. Proportion of regular police 
to area, one to 2°20 square miles ; to total population, one to every 926 inhabit- 
ants. The following statement shows the crime statistics for a series of years :— 


Police. 
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Not one of the five cases of dacoity in 1871 was detected. These and 
the more heinous crimes seem to be perpetrated by organized bands who 
watch travellers proceeding by rail and attack marriage processions and 
travellers in the interior. Cattle-stealing, house-breaking, and petty theft are 
the prominent offences of the district. For the first, the extensive kiddir of the 
Jumna and the large Gujar population are the chief causes, but of late years 
it has been noticed that the Gujars are gradually substituting labour and 
agricultural pursuits for their hereditary occupation of thieving. The police- 
stations are Anupshahr, Dibdi, Jahéngirabad, Ramghdét, Kh&npur, Ahar, 
Khurja, Jewar, Pahdsu, Arniya, Sikandarabad, Dankaur, Jhajar, Jarcha, 
K4sna, Surajpur, Dadri, Sardi Sadr, Bulandshahr, Shikarpur, Say4na, Aurang- 
abad, and Galdothi, with outposts at Maman, Bodha, Kot, Makanpur, Chhap- 
raula, Chola, Bhiad, Chitsaun, and BarAl. 
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In consequence of the orders issued under Act VIII. of 1870 regarding 
the practice of female infanticide in this district, the 
Magistrate sent up three lists in 1871 : one contained 
the names of 83 villages which he considered guilty; the second had the 
names of 176 suspected villages; and the third had 162 villages which 
the polico authorities declared came within the rules for repression. In 
March, 1871, Rajputs were proclaimed in 17 villages, J&ts, principally of the 
Tewattia sept, in 23; Gujars in 33 ; Ahirs in 4; and Mina Meos in six villages, 
giving a total population of 25,311 souls, amongst whom 5,454 were boys and 
3,502 were girls. The rules were introduced into these villages from the Ist 
of April, 1871. Further information was asked for before dealing with the 
remaining suspected villages, and in August, 1873, the Government directed a 
comparison with the census returns of 1872, and at the same time revised the 
list. The number of Rajput villages proclaimed was reduced to nine, JAts to 
17, Gijars to 17, and Ahirs to one village, whilst further inquiries were directed 
in regard to the Mina Meos. The inquiries in 1874 have led to recommends- 
tions for the exemption of numerous villages. 

The present district, as already noticed, was furmed in 1824, and up to that 
time belonged partly to Aligarh aud partly to Meerut and 
Muradabad. In1211 fask (1803-04 A.D.) the western 
parganahs were settled by Colonel Ochterlony, at that time in charge of the Dehli 
territory. The eastern parganahs, then in the Aligarh district, were in a dis- 
turbed state owing to the rebellion of Diadi Khan, and an account of their 
settlement more properly belongs to the Aligarh district. The land-revenue of 
this district for 1804-05 was close upon twenty lakhs of rupees, of which nearly 
one-half was remitted on account of losses occurring from the operations against 
Dindi Khan, the irruptions of Holkar and Amir Khia, and the marching of Ban- 
jéras with grain to supply Lord Lake’s troops at Muttra and Bhartpur (Bhurtpore). 

The first three settlements of the ceded parganahs received from the Ali- 
garh district were made in that district under Regula- 
tion XXV. of 1803 (1210 to 1219 fasli), and the three 
settlements of the conquered parganahs received from Aligarh were also made 
in that district under Regulation IX. of 1805 (1213 to 1222 fasli). The fourth 
settlement of the ceded parganahs was extended by Regulation XVI. of 1816 
for five years, and again by Regulation VIL. of 1822 for a second five years, and 
by Regulation IT. of 1826 for a third term of five years or up to 1239 fasli (1831-32 
A.D.) Similarly the term of settlement of the conquered parganahs was exten- 
ded by Regulations IX. of 1818 and IX. of 1824 for periods of five years ending 
in 1237 fasli (1829-30 A.D.) The first four settlements of parganahs Thina 
Farida, Sayéna, Dadri, and Shakrpur were made by the Collector of Meerut 
whilst they formed a portion of that district, but the revision under Regulation 
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VII. of 1822 for all the parganahs, was commenced in Aligarh before the forma- 
tion of this district in 1824 A.D. Mr. Tierney examined the revenue resources 
of some six hundred villages, and after him came Mr. G. M. Bird in 1834-35, 
who made nearly the entire settlement, but died before its completion. Mr. T. 
Tonnochy, Deputy Collector, ultimately revised and completed the settlement in. 
1837 A.D. In 1841, parganahs Pahdsu and Jewar, which had up to 1836 formed 
a portion of the Sumra jdyir, were brought under settlement. Parganah Sayéna 
was assessed in the Meerut district by Sir H. M. Hlliot, and was transferred 
to Bulandshahr in 1844 A.D. Up to 1844 the comparison of the earlier settle- 
ments with that at present in force is difficult, owing 
to the changes caused by the transfer of parganahs and 
villages from one district to another, and the alteration of the boundaries of the 
parganahs within the district. Neither the name, area nor revenue of the exist- 
ing parganahs correspond exactly with those m>utioned even in the report of the 
twenty years settlement. This expired on the 30th June, 1859, and prepara- 
tions for its revision were commenced a3 early as 1856, but were interrupted by the 
mutiny. In 1858 the new assessment was commonced by Mr. Charles Carrie, 
who completed the revision of parganahs Agauta and Baran ; he was followed by 
the late Mr. Freeling, who assessed Antpshahr, Shik4rpur, Dib4i, and Pahdsu ; 
the late Mr. Lowe finished Khirja and Jewar, and Mr. R. Currie the remain- © 
der of the district. The revision of the assessment of the whole district with regard 
to the question of a permanent settlement was undertaken by the last officer, 
whose report containing the final results as determined by himself and his 
predecessors was made in 1865. Owing to the proposals for the permanent 
settlement having taken the form of progressive assessments, Mr. Webster was 
directed to re-revise the assessment of those villages (380 in number) in which 
&@ progessive assessment had been made, and carried out his work in 1865-66. 
Again in 1867 a second condition (Circular 8. B. R. 54 of November 27th, 
1867) was added to those on which a permanent settlement should be based, 
and this was “ that estates the assets of which are likely to increase within 
the next twenty years should be excluded,” and to discover these estates 
another general revision was ordered. The late Mr. J. G. Robertson, under 
the superintendence of Mr. Cairnes Daniell, commenced this work, and while it 
was in progress orders (Circular 8. B. R. 3 of June 18th, 1866) were received 
for taking engagements from the proprietors for a land-revenue calculated at 
fifty-five per cent. on the rental assets and for the revision of the records, and 
in May, 1868, inquiries were farther directed towards the general incidence of 
the revenue, as many supposed that it was too light.1 On the departure of 
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! The correspondence and reports connected with the revision of aszessment in this district 
would fill several volumes. Its statistics and the conclusions drawn from them formed an im- 


portant part of the papers relating to the controversy as to the propriety of a permunent settie- 
ment during 1868-71. 
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Mr. Robertson these inquiries were continued in 460 villages in all, and completed 
by Kunwar Lachhman Singh, Deputy Collector. Finally in June, 1871, Govern- 
ment sanctioned a settlement for thirty years, or to the end of 1888-9 A.D., ac- 
cepting the assessment at first determined on as having been adequately framed 
under the recognized principles of settlement existing at the time when it was 
determined (G.O. No. 1019A. of June 28, 1871). Such is briefly the history 
of the settlement of the land-revenue in this district. 

_ As to the mode of settlement adopted, it would appear that all the officers 
concerned in the temporary revision of settlement 
fixed their rent-rates on the prevailing average rates 
of rent for different classes of soil; average rents and rents paid in lump 
stims, and zabtt or cash rents for particular kinds of produce were ascer- - 
tained, and from the average of these the average rent-rates were calculated, - 
and the different classes of soil were valued by the application of these rates. 
These rates, too, in many instances, appear to have been the guide for the 
adjustment of rent-rates in the various parganahs; variations in assessments ~ 
being made to suit, as much as possible, the peculiar circumstances of each | 


village. 
The following statement gives the revenue statistics at different 


periods _— 


_ Mode of assessment. 






Assessed area. 
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1 The number ‘tor 1871 is of mahils or estates not ‘villages. The number of mahdls in'1858 
was 1,803, | 
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The following statement gives the official acoount or land-revenue balance 
sheet from 1860-61 to 1872-73 :— 
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Bulandshahr is one of the few districts in these provinces possessing a 
' wealthy indigenous landed aristocrao In _ other 
area Tetctets mca men with larger uae and more 
wealth than the landowners of this district can boast of, but here the family 
of the founder still remains in possession of the ancestral estates in the midst 
of his clan, and is able to exercise an influence on the people for good or evil 
which no auction-purchaser can hope to aspire to. A brief notice of eaeh of 
the principal families is therefore necessary to give a correct idea of the people 
of the district. 
The ancestors of the Lélkhaéni family were Badgujars (Bargujars) who settled 
' Badgéjars, Létkhani inthe districtabout 1185 A.D. It is said that the immi- 
family. gration of the Laikh&ni branch was due to the invitation 
of Prithiraj, the Chauhan ruler of Dehli, who invited their assistance in the 
great war with the Chandels of Mahoba. The Bulandshahr tradition makes 
Partép Singh the leader, and relates that he undertook the cause of an injured 
Kahfrin who lived near Kheriya and released her husband, who had been 
taken prisoner by the Mina Meos of Kheriya. The Rajput troops suffered 
severely in the contest, the Kahér was killed, and the Kaharin became a sat. 
With her dying breath she invoked the blessings of heaven on her gallant 
deliverer, and promised him the sovereignty of the surrounding country. This 
was partly fulfilled, a few days after, by the marriage of Partap Singh with 
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the daughter of the Dor Raja of Koil, with whom he received 150 villages as 
dowry. Partdp Singh joined the Chauhan army in the Mahoba campaign, and 

on his return settled at Pahdsu in the centre of his newly acquired estate, 

where he rapidly acquired great power. According to Tod the Badgujars are 

the descendants of Lava, the elder son of Rama, and were expelled from their 

ancient settlements in Rajawar or Rajor in Macheri of the Jaipur State by the 

Kachhwahas. From Part4p Singh’s son, J&tu, the Badgujars of Katehir are 

derived. The eldest son, Ranu, remained in this district, and his son Binraj re- 

moved the head-quarters to Chaundera, which long continued the principal seat 

of the family. The Barauli family of Badgujars in the Aligarh district trace 

their origin to Raja Rajdeo of the solar race, who ruled at Macheri. The grand- 

son of Rajdeo married a sister of Prithiraj, and their son Part4p Singh joined 

‘the forces of his uncle in the great Chaub4n war. The Aligarh legend makes 
Partép Singh the leader of an army against Kumaun, not Mahoba. His camp 

was pitched amongst a cluster of Meo villages, and was plundered by the 

people of the neighbourhood, In revenge for this, he attacked the Meos and 
defeated them, and as reward received 175 villages as dowry with the daughter 
of the Dor Chieftain of Koil. On his return from Kumaun the Raja settled 
in Barauli and increased his possessions to the number of 1,656 villages. The 

Barauli Badgtjars call themselves the elder branch, and say that the title 

of Rao now borne by them was conferred on their ancestors by Prithiréj him- 

‘self, as an honorific appellation to be borne by the elder branch alone. They 
claim- descent from Rann, the eldest son of Partip Singh, and say that the Lal- 

khéni Badgtjars are descended from Jétu. From Basant P&l, another son, 

come the Bad gujars of taluka Majhaula in the Budaun district ; those of taluka 

Jadwar, in the same district, are descended from Badhon Deo, a fourth son, 

and the Badgujars of taluka Narauli, in the Moradabad district, are descendants 

of Hathi S4h, a fifth son. 

As to the cause of the settlement of the clan in the Duab, an inscription of 

Dor inscription of Pri- Prithir4j shows that he engaged in a war with the Dors, 
thirsj. and thought his victory over them important enough to 
cause it to be recorded on stone. In this conflict the Badgtjars were important 
allies of the conqueror, and, notwithstanding the romantic story of the daughter 
of the Raja of Koil, received from Prithirdj their first lands as the ordinary wages 
of mercenary troops. This theory has probability on its side even if it takes 
away a little from the glory of Partép Singh’s achievements. Eleventh in 
descent from Partap Singh came Lal Singh, who was a great favourite of the 
Emperor Akbar, and received from him the name of L&l Khan: hence this 
branch of the family is known by the name Lalkhani. Salivahan, a son of L&l 
‘Khan, received from the Emperor Shahjahan in 1049 H. (1639 A.D.) 
proprietary rights in sixty-four villages around Pah&su, which was formed into 
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‘@ parganah known as SalivAhanpur. Itmad Rai, the son of Salivahan, lost every 
thing by his carelessness and weakness, and we hear nothing of the family for 
some generations. During the reign of Aurangzib the family became 
Musalmfns, and in the seventh generation Shah Alam granted to Nahar Ali 
Kh&n in 1188 H. (1774 A.D.) the taluka of Pitampur. During the Mar- 
hatta occupation Nahar Ali Kh&n opposed General Perron, and his estates 
were confiscated and conferred upon his nephew Dandi Khfén. Both of these 
men opposed the British in 1803, and an account of their rebellion and the 
confiscation of their estates will be found under the history of the Aligarh dis- 
trict. Previous to this Nahar Ali Kh4n had divided his estate amongst his 
relatives: Dundi Khan, his nephew, received 80 villages ; N&har Ali Kb&n 
retained 30 villages, with head-quarters at Pitampur; Mard4n Ali Khdn 
two villages, with Chhatéri, and Sardir Ali Khén two villages. Dundi Khan was 
pardoned and went into exile, and his son Ranmast Kh&n was confirmed in all 
his ancestral possessions. Notwithstanding this lenity Ranmast Khan again 
rose in rebellion, and his estates were confiscated and conferred upon Marddn 
‘Ail Khan. Ranmast Kh4n was again pardoned in 1820 and allowed to live 
‘in the Aligarh district, on a pension of Rs. 500 per month; he died in 1839. 
Ashraf Ali Khfén and Mazhar Ali Khf&n, brothers of Ranmast Kh&n, have 
also deceased. The latter had two sons, Rahim Ali Khan and Amrao Bahédur. 
Of these Amrao Bahadur was adopted by Ashraf Kh&n and joined the rebels 
in 1857 with his father and brother and perished in the siege. Mazhar Ali 
‘Khén and Rahim Ali Khén were both subsequently taken prisoners; the 
former died whilst on his way to trial, and the latter was transported for life. 
‘So ends the story of the nephews of Néhar Ali Khan.! 

Nahar Ali Khan was also ousted by the Marhattas and retired to Imléni. 
He subsequently joined them in their attacks on the 
Panjéb, and was restored to his former estates. He 
opposed the British with Dandi Khén, and in 1805 his fort of Turkipura was 
taken and his lands were confiscated. On his death they were restored to his 
son Akbar Ali Khan, who settled at Pindréwal. Akbar Ali Kbfn’s only son 
died at an early age in 1844, and on the death of Akbar Ali Khin himself, his 
widow, Karim-ul-nissa, managed to keep the property together, but subsequently 


Nahar Ali Khan. 


. 3 The following are references amongst the Buard’s records to this family : - September 18, 
1804, No. 21 : February 22, 1805, No. 4: 32nd October, 1805 ; 93nd January, 1806, No. 6. Par- 
ganahs Noh, Khair, Pitampur, and Shikaérpur were settled with Ranmast Khan. His claim to 
remissions allowed. 15th August, 1806, No. 2; 2nd September, 1806, No. 28. Unable to 
settle with him, be refuses to give up accounts, so that a force was sent after him and his father, 
on the approach of which he fied. 3rd July, 180°, No. 12; 26th September, No, 15; 29th 
September, No. 1; 3ist October, 1807, No. 32, 3 Board’s Records, 8rd June, 1806, No. 1; 
34th October, 1806, No. f; 19th May, 1809, No. 15; 28rd May, 1809, No. 3; 7th March, 1817, 
No. 4. 
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quarrels arose between Latif-ul-nissa, the daughter of Akbar Khan, and 
‘Fahim-ul-Nissa, the widow of hisson. The former married Késim Ali Khan, 
‘the Sayyid Talukadér of Kutéya in the Umballa (Ambala) district, in the 
-Panj&b, and their son, B&kir Ali Kh&n, received by arbitration 24 out of 38 
‘shares into which the villages comprising the Pindrawal estate was divided, 
and is the existing incumbent. He also holds large estates in parganahs Koil, 
‘Khair, and Atrauli of the Aligarh district. 

Mardan Ali Kh&n,! though a near relative of Dundi Khan, sided with the 
British and received in reward the greater portion of 
Dindi Khan’s estates. He extended his property by 
jadicious purchases, and on his death left to his five sons about 124 villages in 
:this district and 60 in the Muttra and Aligarh districts. The widow of one 
son took the majority of the villages in the Muttra estates, and the remaining 
four sons founded the following estates in this district :— 

(1.) Ddnpur estate, owned by Kunwar Wazir Ali Khén, « son of Mardan 
Ali Kh&n, and now a pensioned Deputy Collector, consists of 22 villages in 
parganah Dibai. His son died in 1857, and he has adopted his daughter's son, 
Mashik Ali Kh&n, who is the present manager of, and -deolared heir to, the 
estate. , 7 3 

((2.) Dharmpur estate, founded by Muhammad Zahir Ali Khan, son of 
Mardin Ali Khan, comprises 29 villages. On his death, whilst on pilgrimage 
at Medina in 1872, his estates were divided amongst his three sons and the widow 
of a fourth. Zahir Ali Khan received 13 villages from his father, 4 frpm 
Government in 1858, and purchased 12 others, : 

(3) Pahdsu estates, founded by Murfd Ali Khan, son of Mard4n Ali Khan, 
is now in possession of the sons of Murad Ali Khan: viz., Faiz Ali Kh&n, 
C.S.L, prime-minister of the Jaipur State, Imdad Ali Khan, and three 
others. The estate has recently been divided amongst the brothers by private 
arbitration. 

(4.) Chhatdri estate.—Muhammad Mahmid Ali Khan of Chhatari reooived 
a large estate from bis father Mardan Ali Khén, to which Maélagarh was added 
for services during the mutiny, and many villages were purchased, making over 
42 villages in this district, containing some of the most valuable estates in the 
district. In the Aligarh district he possesses large estates, in parganahs Koil, 
Marthal, Khair, and H&thras.? Mahmdd Ali Khén is an Honorary Magietate 
since 1862. 


Mardan Ali Khan. 





1 For the history of Mardin Ali Khén see Board’s Records, 9th May, 1806, Nos. 10, 11; 6th 
September, 1806, No. 15; 19th September, 1806, No. 4; !6th September, (806, Nos. 9-13; 9th 
June, 1808, No. 66 ; 7th October, 1809, No. 2. * Board’s Records, | and 19, 11th November, 
1606, No. 9; 13th May, 1866, No. 5 ; 6th June, 1815; 5th December, 1823, No.1; 26th August, 
1823, No. 1 ; 29th October, 1823, No. 6. 
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Amongst the Hindi Badgtjars, the most important was the family that 
founded the Anupshahr estate. Anup R&i was a gate- 
keeper of the seraglio in Akbar’s time, and attached 
himself to the person of Jah4ngir. The latter, in his memoirs, relates that 
Anup Ri saved his life whilst out tiger shooting, and in doing so showed such 
boldness and courage that he rewarded him with the the grant of a chaurdai, 
or eighty-four villages, in jdgér on each side of the Ganges, with the title of 
Raja Ant: Rat Sinka Daldn (‘ the foremost among Rajas and the vanquisher of 
tigers’). Raja Ani Rai first built Jahangirabad and then removed to Bhador 
as more centrical, and called it, after his own name, Antpshahr. Sixth from 
Ani R4i came Achal Singh, whose two sons Téra Singh and Médho Singh 
divided the hitherto single estate among themselves. ‘fra Singh took Anup- 
shahr and M&dho tovk Jah&ngirabad. Tara Singh died without issue, and the 
three sons of Madho Singh redistributed the estate. Umed Singh got possession of 
Anipshahr, and Khoras R&j and Bhawani Singh took Jahaéngirabad. Shortly 
after the British occupation of these provinces, Raja Sher Singh, son of Umed 
Singh, was rewarded for his defence of Anupshahr, against Dandi Kh&n in 1805, 
but subsequently sold the whole of his zamindari, except Sarora and another village, 
to Raja Kishan Chand, called also the L4l4 Babu of Péikpfra in Calcutta, and 
late husbund of the Rani Katyéni. Thus 72 villages comprising the Anipshahr 
estate were disposed of. Twelve villages out of these 72 were sold for arrears 
of revenue in 1315-16, on the Lalé Babu turning fukir. Owing to alterations 
in the arrangement of the parganah in 1844, only 48 villages of the Andpshahr 
estate now lie within the Anupshahr parganah. The Rani Katyéni is the 
registered proprietur, but the entire profits from these villages form the 
endowment of a Hindd temple at Brindaban in the Muttra district. This 
property has for several years been under the Court of Wards. The last 
villages remaining to Rani Jiwan Kunwar Badgujarin, daughter of Sher Singh, 
‘were sold in 1865 to Zahar Ali Kh4én of Dharmpur. Of the 22 villages belonging 
to Khoras R&j, eleven were sold in 1220 fasl (1812-13) and purchased at auc- 
tion for Nawdéb Mastafa Khan, by Martaza Kh&n, a RisAladdr in Sindia’s army, 
who received the jégir of Palwal from Lord Lake. Khoras R&j sold five -vil- 
lages to Ibfdullah Khan of Khanpur, and six villages passed into the hands of 
Rai Sidha Ll by a fraudulent transaction, of which Réni Suraj Kunwar was 
the victim. Other members of the family still hold a few villages in the Budaun 
and Moradabad districts, but not a single acre of their once splendid estates 
is now held i phis district in the direct line. Some Brahmans make a living 
by reciting sia Meaty of this family. | 

Family of Sayyid Mir Khan Paghméni, Sirdér Bahédur. The Sirddér is a 
Muswi or Mashadi Sayyid, and was a resident of Pagh- 
man, about six kos from Ké&bul, who on account of 
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services rendered to Alexander Burnes in his K4bul Mission, and subsequenily to 
the English in their retreat from Ké&bul, was rewarded with a pension of 
Rs. 600 a month. On this account he was expelled from Kabul and settled 
with his uncle Jan Fishin Khan, another K&buli refugee, at Sardhana, in the 
Meerut district. For his services in the mutiny the Sirdér received Rs. 200 
per mensem additional pension and ten villages from the Kh&npur estate, to 
which he has added much by purchase, and he is now one of the leading land- 
holders. He is much esteemed by the Europeans for the courage shown by 
him, on many occasions, in their behalf, and naturally, perhaps for the same 
reason, disliked by the natives. 

Colonel James Skinner, C.B., was the son of a Scotchman in the East India 
Company’s service, who had married a Rajp&ét lady. 
His life has been written by Mr. Fraser! from whom 
we learn that Skinner at an early age entered the Marhatta service and attained 
to high command under DeBoigne. When the latter dismissed his European 
officers, Skinner took service under Lord Lake, only stipulating that he should 
not be asked to fight against his former master. He received eleven villages 
as a perpetual revenue-free grant for his services, and was made a Companion 
of the Bath.2_ He then took up his residence at Bilaspur, the centre of his 
jagir, where he built a strong fort, and added considerably to his possessions 
by judicious purchases. He died in 1842, leaving five sons who were to enjoy 
the profits of the one hundred villages composing the estate. Mr. Alexander 
Skinner, well known as Sikandar S&hib, is now the manager. Mr. Thomas 
Skinner kept down mutiny in his portion of the district in 1857, for which he 
received fifteen villages as a reward, but these have been so mismanaged by his 
son, a somewhat dissipated young man, that it was found necessary to place 
them under the Court of Wards in 1872. 

The founder of the M4l&garh estate was Hakdad Khan, Amil of Baran, who in 
1783 obtained passession from the former proprietor for 
a rent-free grant of 75 bighas. In 1793 he was ejected 
by the Marhatta leader Madho Rao Phalkiya, and retired to Muradabad. His 
son, Bah&dur Khan, obtained in 1805 the lease of 34 villages, ata fixed revenue, 
in Agauta, and among them M4lagarh, and also the lease of 15 neighbouring 
villages. These remained in the possession of his descendants until, in 1857, 
Walid4d Kh&n, son of Bahédur Khan, being related by marriage to the Dehli 
family, espoused their cause and set himself up as governor of the district. 


Skinner estate. 


Mélégarh estate. 





1 Skinner's life by Fraser, 2 Vols., Lon., 1838. The following references to the B ard‘s Records 
are connected with tne Skianer estate :—7th Jaly, 1807, No. 26; 24th December, 1808, No. 18 ; 
16th June, 1809, No. 831A. ; 38th Jone, 1809, No. 21; 7th July, 1809, No 25; 2nd April, 1810, 
No. 41, lath August, 1809, No. 21 ; 8th September, 1809, No. 28 (3) ; "9th January, 1619 *Con- 
firmed by G. O. 26th September, 1826. 
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After plundering the neighbouring villages he was met by the British at Baran 
and totally defeated. His property was confiscated and divided among those 
who assisted in the pacification of the district. } 

The Khanpur estate once comprised some 225 villages in this and the adjacent 
districts, and was founded by one Allu Afghan in 
the reign of Shahjahén, whose head-quarters were at 
Ghautu Nasfrabad, the name of which he changed to Kh4npur Ghautu. The 
seventh in descent, Abdul Latif Khan, opposed the British in 1857, and was 
punished by transportation for life and the confiscation of all his property, con- 
sisting of 75 villages in full proprietary right and 10 villages in mortgage. 
The greater part of his estate was conferred in reward on Sayyid Mir Khan 

Sird4r Bahddur. . 
_ The Malakpur estate consists of 32 villages, of which 21, including Malakpur, 
are in parganah Anupshahr. Abdul Rahman Khan, 
| the father of the present owner, Faiz Ahmad Khan, of 
Datauli in the Aligarh district, purchased this property about forty-five years 
ago from Mr. Mercer, an indigo planter, who had a factory at Malakpur, and 
had purchased his villages from time to time from the resident proprietors, 
mostly Pathans. 

Sir H. M. Elliot in his Puth report notes the grasping character of Rao 
Fateh Singh, the representative of the Kuchchesar 
family from 1816 to 1829, and gives some interesting 
particulars concerning the family which deserve reproduction here. The family 
belongs to the Dalal gotra and was founded by four brothers, Bhudl, Jagram, 
Jatmal, and Gurwa, who came from Mandoti in Hariéna about 180 years ago, 
The first three settled in the village of Chitsona in parganah Saydna, and Gurwa 
took possession of lands in parganah Chandausi in the Muradabad district. 
Bhuél was succeeded by Manji Ram, who had two sons, Rai Singh and Chhatar 
Ningh. Chhatar Singh took service with Mirza Ali Beg, jdgirddr of Chitsona, 
and during the troubles that ensued managed to secure a great portion of his 
master’s estate for himself. He was the first of the family that attained to any 
power. He had two sons, Magni Ram and Ramdhan Singh. Both of them 
Joined the J&ts of Bhartpur in the campaign undertaken by Jawahir Singh to 
avenge the death of his father Suraj M4l. Najib-ud-daula found means to in- 
duce them to abandon the Bhartpur J&ts, and to retain them on his side, he granted 
to them Kuchchesar in jdg{r, with the title of Rao and the office of chormdr, or 
“destroyer of thieves,” for the nine surrounding parganahs, as well in order to 
restore order as to restrain the J&t leaders themselves from committing depre- 
dations, They then seized upon a large number of villages in parganahs Saydna, 


Khanpur estate. 


Malakpur estate. 


J&te of Kuchchesar. 


1 Board’s Records, 8th August, 1825, No, 8; 12th September, 1895, No, 8; 20th April, 169¢, 
No. 4, See ‘history’ postea. 
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Path and Thana Far{da, and continued their plundering expeditions unchecked 
until the merchants of Mékri complained to Afr&sy4b Khan of Koil and induced 
him to proceed to chastise these rievers. 

In 1773 Afrdsy4b Khan captured and sacked the J&t forts of Kuchche- 

Afrésyéb Khén restrains Saf, Sayama, and Shakratila. Ramdhan, Magni Ram 
the Jats. and their families were taken prisoners and brought 
‘to Koil. Here they managed to effect their escape, and fled first to Sirsa and 
eventually to Muradabad, where they obtained employment under the 
‘Marhattas. Three or four years afterwards Magni Ram died, some say at 
Sirsa, and others at Kuchchesar. He left three sons, Sukhi, Rati Doulat, 
and Bishan by one wife, and four by another (Jawaéhir, Hira, &c.), but it was 
to his favourite wife, Bhawan, that he intrusted an amulet, in the inside of which 
was pointed out the spot where his treasure was concealed in Bhawan 
Bah4durnagar. She agreed to sell her secret to Ramdhan, the brother of 
‘Magni, on condition that he married her, as was customary among the Jats. 
‘Ramdhan agreed to his, but as soon as he obtained the treasure refused to 
carry out his share of the compact, and used the money for his own aggrandise- 
ment and the ruin of his brother’s family. 

Ramadhan succeeded to the whole estate in 1790, and obtained an istimrdré 
sanad or perpetual lease from Shéh Alam of parganahs 
Path, Sayéna, Thana Farida, and talukas Datiyana and 
Sayyidpur, at a yearly revenue of Rs. 40,000. This grant was confirmed by 
Mirza Akbar Shah, the heir-apparent of Shah Alam, in 1794, and again by the 
British Government in 1803. Rao Ramdhan died in prison in Meerut in 1816, 
and on his death the grant was settled with the original proprietors, but the jdgir 
of Kachchesar Kh&s was granted revenue-free in perpetuity to his son, Rao 
Fateh Singh, by Lurd Moira in the same year. Ramdhan Singh had behaved 
very badly to his nephews. He is said to have killed Rati and other sons and 
prandsons of his brother. The rest of the family fled to Idnagar, and about five 
or six years after they had settled in that village, implored the aid of Dayaji, 
the Marhatta amil of Meerut, who gave them Chhajupur near Meerut and some 
other villages on a fixed lease. Other members of the family settled in other 
villages of this and the Meerut district, and Fateh Singh, on his accession to 
the estate, gave them some small allowance as maintenance. One of them, 
Rao Partab Singh, subsequently obtained a shure of the estate. 

When Mr. Wilkinson proceeded to settle the estates on the death of Ram- 
dhan Singh, he is said to have directed all present to 
range themselves into two ranks, one representing 
the mukadame and inferior tenants, and the other the claimants to the proprie- 
tary right. The result of this summary proceeding was that “most through 
fear of Fateh Singh, or apprehension of causing an increase of land-revenue by 
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a disputed title, and others through total ignorance of the consequences which 
would ensue from not having their names recorde], stood on the side of the 
inferior tenants and afforded no opposition to Fateh Singh’s admission.” He 
thus became proprietor of nearly all the estates usurped by his father and uncle; 
with the exception of the few from which he was ousted by the special commis- 
sion in after years. Having thus gained a quasi-legal footing in the entire 
estate, Fateh Singh commenced a systematic career of acquisition which 
enabled him at his death, in 1839, to leave his son Rao Bahadur Singh one 
hundred lakhs in specie and vast estates. His first efforts were devoted to 
crashing the old proprietors. At every settlement and sale he outbid them 
for their estates, or ran them up to a ruinous priee. In such cases he left 
them the estates, but quietly waited until their involvements became irretriev- 
able; then these unfortunates, when incarcerated for revenue balances or decrees 
of Court, were eventually obliged to mortgage or sell their estates to the very 
man who ruined them. Through a clever set of agents he was ever ready to lend 
money at more favourable rates than the village banker, and pretended it to be 
a favour to be permitted to supply the funds for marriage festivities. The 
result may be easily imagined: in no long time he was getting possession of 
nearly the whole of Puth and Saydna when the settlement under Regulation IX. 
of 1833 commenced. Sir H. M. Elliot, then, made arrangements by which he 
trusted to render these transfers less frequent, and by a timely reduction save 
the property of those that remained independent from the grasp of the J&t 
usurer. He writes :—‘‘ Muhammadpur, Rarta, Kard&oli, and the Path§n vil- 
lages have received considerable abatement, though Iam afraid that in the end 
Sie H. Elliot on Kuchcho- the poverty, the debt, and, ahove all, theindolence of 
arate the zaminddrs will cause them to surrender their 
estates into his possession. ‘The villages, however, under his management are 
certainly kept in good repair, and the cultivators and tenants have no cause to 
complain of severe and oppressive treatment. That his authority should be 
questioned, that he should not be able to retain possession of many, of which 
he is the avowed proprietor, is sufficiently accounted for by the struggle and 
reluctance which must always be entertained in resigning a dearly cherished 
inheritance. So far as this opposition has been carried, it has been found 
necessary to allow some claimants to continue in possession of the disputed 
villages, upon the condition of paying a large amount of malikdna to Rao Fateh 
Singh, and indeed so long as these alterations, which tend to produce disturb- 
ances and affrays, remain unsettled, the assignment of maltkdna in all his 
villages is worthy of adoption asa temporary expedient. The chief objection 
that offers itself is the exorbitance of the terms which Fateh Singh himself 
imposes. He asserts that he would not resign his claim to the malguzéri in 
the disputed villages without an equivalent of 25 per cent. upon the present 
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revenue. The very magnitude of the sum which the claimants would thus have 
to pay would render alt attempt at accommodation of, this nature per- 
fectly fatile. For fifteen or twenty per cent. as malikdna, no doubt, the resi- 
dent claimants would be happy to enter into a compromise, and Fateh Singh 
would certainly consult his own interests by accepting this amount, for at pre- 
sent he is represented to have about Rs. 1,50,000 outstanding against his 
under-tenants. Nevertheless, permanent tranquillity would not be ensured by 
this arrangement, and nothing could finally settle the relative position of the 
two parties but a well-grounded decision in the Diw&ni Court, or by a commis- 
sion specially deputed for the purpose of enquiry. Without doubt he has no 
right whatever to many of these villages which he holds. In some Magni 
R4m or Ramdhan Singh established their authority by mere force and oppres- 
sion, and as these were not available under the present rule, their sucoessor has 
adopted more insidious means, either to acquire new estates or strengthen his 
hold in those which were disputed. The manner in which Ramdhan Singh 
obtained the zamind4ri of some of the villages held in mukarari is of course 
related by the present generation with the most aggravated oolouring ; but even 
allowing for native credulity and the excitement natural to injured men, it can- 
not be denied that his right was acquired by the exercise of the most rigorous 
and cold-blooded barbarity.”’ 

Fateh Singh, as already stated, died in 1839, and his son Rao Bahfdur 
Singh succeeded in adding, 26 villages, comprising 
7 taluka Bhkatwfira in parganah Baran and seven vil- 
lages in taluka Palwfra of parganah Puth, to the already large estate. He 
had three sons: Lachhman Singh, who died duing his father’s lifetime, 
Gulab Singh, and an illegitimate son by a Rajpit woman. Rao Bahadur 
expressed his intention of leaving his estates equally to his two sons, and 
this led to constant quarrels between him and Guldb Singh, who resented 
the intrusion of his illegitimate brother. Rao Bahfdur was foully murdered 
in his own house in 1847, itis believed, at the instigation of his son GQuléb 
Singh. The four assassins actually concerned in the murder were captured, tried 
and sentenced to capital punishment, but Gulab Singh escaped by means of his 
wealth and power. Amrao Singh, the illegitimate son, sued for a share in the 
estate, but his suit was dismissed in 1859 by the Sadr Diw&ni Adélat. Guléb 
Singh received estates assessed at Rs. 7,083 for his services during the mutiny. 
. He died in 1859 and was sueceeded by his widow, Jaswant Kunwar, te whom 
he had given permission to adopt a son. She died without making the adop- 
tion, and was succeeded by Bhap Kunwar, her daughter. Bhip Kunwar died 
‘without issue in 1861, and was succeeded by her husband Khushél Singh, 
mephew and adopted son of the Jate rebel Raja N&har Singh of Ballabhgarh. 
Amrao Singh again pressed his claim in the courts, with the same results, and 
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a new competitor arose in the shape of Rao Partép Singh, one of the grandsons 
of Magni Rim. The matter was then referred to arbitrators in 1868, who 
awarded five-sixteenths to Magni Ram’s grandson Rao Part&p Singh, six-six- 
teenths to Gulfb Singh’s illegitimate brother Amrao Singh, and the remainder 
to Khush4l Singh, husband of Bhip Kunwar, deceased. None of these men 
have male issue, and Amrao Singh has lately given one of his two daughters 
in marriage to Khush&l Singh. The treasure amassed by Fateh Singh has all 
been expended in the litigation, and, in addition, the estate, consisting in 1865 
of some 270 villages in this district, Meerut, and Moradabad, is heavily encum- 
bered, and must, sooner or later, come into the hands of the money-lenders. 
A step in this direction has already been made by the institution of suits now 
being litigated by the remaining descendants of Magni R&m against the whole 
of the present possessors of the proprietary right. Mr. Forbes, writing in 1868 
of the Meerut estate and their management, says :—‘‘ He (the Kuchchesar Raja) 
is the largest proprietor in the parganah (Puth), and the worst without doubt. 
He is not a good landlord. For some years law suits have been going on 
between the rival claimants, and, as might be expected, the estate has suffered 
in consequence. Land has fallen out of cultivation and villages are partly depo- 
pulated. Now that the final decree has been given by the civil courts there is 
little hope of improvement, the present proprietor being indolent and influenced 
by worthless advisers.” 

The Gaur Brahmans of Shik4rpur are a very old colony, tracing back diets 
settlement to the times of the Pandavas. A chaurdsi 
of villages around Govindpur Kantain, the old name of 
Shikfrpur, was held by Gaur Brahmans free of revenue until the time of the 
Dors. During the Ghori invasion the Gaurs were ousted by the Tagas, who 
murdered the Gaur Chaudhri, but they subsequently recovered their estates, 
only to be again ousted by Shaikh Mansur about the middle of the sixteenth 
century. It is said that the Shaikh had invited the Chaudhri and his relatives 
to a feast and there barbarously murdered them, and that Nanak Chand, son of 
the murdered Chaudhri, revenged his father by slaying Shaikh Mansur, and 
received again the lands that the former had usurped. In Akbar’s time par- 
ganah Shikdrpur was given in jdgfr to a number of Sayyids, but when these 
offended Aurangzeb, the jdgfr was resumed and the management of the chaurdsi 
was again intrusted to the Gaur Chaudhri. Of the original 84 villages Chaudhri 
Lachhman Singh now holds 23, and his relatives, of the same stock, hold 22 
villages. The ancient possession of the Gaurs in this district is curiously sup- 
ported by an inscription of the third century noticed hereafter. 

The Bh&l Rajputs appear to be a corrupted branch of the great Solankhi clan, 
probably connected with the Balla lords of BhAl in 
Saurdshtra. They entered this district under their leader 
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Kirat Singh by permission of Ghayf&s-ud-din Tughlik and expelled the Min» 
Meos. They call themselves descendants of S4rang Deo, a nephew of the Raja of 
Gujrat, and say that even in the time of Prithir&éj they received eight villages 
in this district for services rendered in the Mahoba war, and again in the wars 
of Shihab-ud-din Ghori, Hamir Singh, their leader, obtained the title of Bhala 
Sult4n, or “‘ lord of the lance.” Kirat Singh was seventh in descent from Hamir, 
who was himself fourth in descent from Sf4rang Deo. The BhAls settled 
around Bhoti Shahabad, the old head-quarters of parganah Khiarja, and made 
Arniya the capital of one branch and Kakaur the capital of another. During 
the reign of Khizr Khén, Khan Chand, the seventh in descent from Kirat 
Singh, embraced Isl4m to please Darya Khan Lodi, and to recover one-half the 
estate from his brother, who claimed the whole. His Musalmén name was 
Malha Khfn. His son Lad Kh&n, and nephew Narpat Singh, removed to 
Khirja in Akbar’s reign and received the office of Chaudhri. Kunwar Azam 
Ali Khan, the head of the Musalm4n branch, now owns 44 villages, and Chau- 
dhris Nonidh Singh, Udeya Singh, Lal Singh, and Biji Singh of the Hindu 
branch own 324 villages. 

The tenures in this district do not differ in their incidents from those in 
the other districts of the upper Dudb. From Mr. R. 
Currie’s report it appears that there are 1,206 zamfn- 
dari estates in the district, 324 pattidari, and 273 bhfyach&ra estates. There 
‘are besides these 314 villages, comprising 34 estates held revenue-free, in all 
of which sub-settlements have been formed between the actual proprietors 
and the assignees of the Government revenue :-— 


Tenures. 








Description of 


grant. When and by whom conferred. 


villages. 


Number of 
Nominal re- 
venue 











Rs. 


Altamgha asa 18,273 | Conferred by the Marquis of Hastings on Colonel James 


Skinner and his heirs for ever. December 6th, 1892. 









Ditto sa 3,450 | On Colonel Robert Skinuer and his heirs f r ever. January, 
Ist, 1819, 
Madadmish ... 2,450 | By Malhar Rao of Indfr on Sauta Béi and her heirs for 
ever, before the British occupation. 
Ditto 5,154 | To Rao Fateh Singh and his heirs for ever by the Gov- 
ernor-General. May 10th, 1816. 
Religious ee 1,390 | By the Peshwa and Shéh Alam respectively for the sup- 
port of a temple and a mosque. 
Madadmish ... 1,335 | By Sh&h Alam, io 1190 Hijri, on AbdGl Aziz, 
For two lives ... 1,855 | On Chaudhris Ratan Singh and Gopal Singh, May 5th, 1861, 
for loyalty during the mutiny. 
Madadm&sh 53 | 4,450 | Conferred at various times by different rulers ‘on different 
—— persons in perpetuity, ° 
Total | 900 $13 32,867 
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During the years 1839 to 1859 the alienations of land are shown below. 
Baniyas and Mah4jans were not the principal pur- 
chasers, who appear to have been the old established 
-zamindérs in the neighbourhood, on whom also most of the confiscated villages 
were conferred. 

Modes and estent of alienations of land during 1839-1859. 


Alienations. 








Alienation by | Alienation by Still held by | Confiscated 
private ar- decree of Total. original or 
raagemen te, Court. proprietors. rebellion. 














Parganah. ne a “4 a — 

* leh (Fl Pee || ah eee 
Pgiesialeele/o'esiegies! se |/e2s!] 8 

eslee| 3 fe2| =| 2 82) 5)32/ 8 | 22] = 

me ily | me lS A. | & ls m | 3 ¥ oa fy 

Agauta ez eo | 3} 12) 15/..]) S| 8] 8} 15 | 60 15 a1 2 
‘Baran eee oe | 461 87 | oS | 1 | 24] 96 | 47 | 61] O85 48 21 3 
Shikarpur .. oe | 13 | 19) 82) 9] 6] 16 | 22 | 25 | 385 25 2 oie 
Sayfna one oe | 5/18) 18]... [14] 14] 6 | 271 52 19 7 = 
Anodpshahr ... oe | 2] 7) 9111] 6) 17128] 13) 78 10 5 l 
Abfr oe w | S| 8} 6{ 2f 1] 8] &l 4] gi 19 81 15 
Dibéi $e eo. | 138 | 82 | 45 |...) 9} 9113] 41 | 96 39 ess 3 
Pahisu sia oo. | 26 | 28 | 49} 5&5 | 7/112] 81 | 80) 44 19 5 5 
Khiarja sas oe | 26] 78 1104) 7 | 52] 59 | 383 (180 | 52 73 1 1 
Jewar aes oe | 4/35 | 39] 9 | 99] 24) 6 | 57] 81 65 ine we 
Sikandarabad eee | 11 | 80 |] 41 1, 34|/ 85/12] 64] 66 46 13 18 
Dankaur —e ove oe | 18 | 27145 | 9] 8] 5120 | 30) 54 39 1 9 
Dadri is oe | 212 | 35 | 37 | 18 | 37 | 50 | 25 | 62 | 85 60 4 4 
Total soe [182 (841 1528 | 53 [218 [971 1235 |559 | 698 | 477 | 161 66 





The official returns for the years 1860-61 to 1872-78 are given below. 
There are no materials from which the caste or occupation of either buyer or 
seller can be determined :— 





Unpzr ornpaas or Court. By PRIVATE TRANSFER. 


























Sale, 3 3 Sale. 4 bs = 
| 3 | 8 ama| Pe | EF | 8 
Year. 3S SSos =| a = “ co3| a ° 4 g 
ba So 5 FE he g ke te 2 - — <a © & 
Ss [peas] Sa | 8g | Sa [PERe| Bs | os | Fe 
eg |bfes| 23 | 23 | es gfc8] 82 | Fs | 28 
z® [g2ea8) 25 | BS | 28 (Peas) gs | o4 | BF 
1860-61 ... 31 16,368 88 lig 166 | 66,892 712 133 1,011 
1861-62 ... 30 12,699 38 68 86 | 28,118 834 81 991 
1862-68 ... 61 18,538 26 77 60 16,049 875 52 987 
1863-64 ... 49 | 383,556 389 88 137 55,781 978 309 719 
3864-65 ... 49 | 52,359 69 116 125 | 88,981 150 177 452 
1865-66 ... 70 | 80,187 70 140 160 | 19,519 427 235 822 
1866-67 ... 53 28,335 98 161 181 |1,78,686 704 220 3,065 
1867-68 ... 49 | 21,831 58 107 169 |8,12,214 658 235 1,057 
1868-69 ... 44 18,775 86 180 192 | 60,427 616 343 1,151 
1869-70 ... 88 38,755 65 103 134 |1,46,355 672 248 1,054 
2970-71 ... 51 25,692 49 100 181 |1,09,342 837 209 ‘1,237 
Price Price 
1871-73... 76 91,091 145 201 . 159 |1,17,749 | 1,016 282 1,457 
1872-78 ss 97 87,911 188 230 152 |1,17,882 | 1,260 328 1,740 
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The alienations by private transfer far exceed those by order of the courts, 

and in this district it would appear that the “allegations of widespread ruin 
and misery brought among the people by the procedure of the civil courts” are 
not maintained. From 1839 to 1859 transfers of entire villages are in the 
proportion only of 14°75 per cent. to the total number of villages in the 
district, and these, as before mentioned, have passed chiefly into the hands of 
powerful and wealthy landlords, residents in the district. It should be noted 
here, moreover, that the alienation of 11 villages in parganah Anupshahr in the 
statement for 1839-59 is fictitious. Mustafa Kh4n, to avoid losing his property 
on account of debt, made his son, then a child, sue him for execution of a deed 
of gift of this property, and the suit was decreed. Though the fraudulent cha- 
racter of the transaction was well known, on the confiscation of Mustafa Khan’s 
property for rebellion, the deed was upheld and the estate was released to his 
son. The same remarks apply to one of the Ahar villages. The following 
statement shows the number of estates upon the revenue-roll of the district, with 
the total land-revenue paid and the number of registered.proprietors paying 
revenue to Government, 1857-58 is the first year of which the records 
remain :— 





° yg 3 
am 3 a a8 
3 : @ eo 
Se s 5 5s 
i | $e : E = 
Year. 3 £8 p BO g “s & 
aq fe ° fxs <4 8 c 2 
3 o « a8 a oy 
be me s a oo 
Z £3 = | #3 | Pee 
E ao q | Sp, 2nd 
Z po e <* qe m 
. Rs. a pe}; Rs. a. p} Rs. a. p. 
1857-58 we eee 1,663 2,602 10,70,428 0 O 648 10 9 3il 6 2 
1860-61 sco age 1,704 2,685 11,383,518 0 O} 665 3 4 434 ‘0 O 


1870-73 00 eee 1,893 2,645 13,75,373 0 Oj; 726 8 }1 519 16 10 





The distribution of the cultivated area amongst the three descriptions of 
cultivators is shown below. The proprietary cultiva- 
tors are chiefly to be found in large numbers in par- 
ganahs Agauta, Khurja, Jewar, Dankaur, Dadri, and Sikandarabad. The 
hereditary cultivators, or those who have rights of occupancy, are most nume- 
rous in parganahs Shikérpur, Saydna, Andpshahr, and Abér, while tenants-at-~ 
will. abound everywhere, but are proportionately more numerous in Baran, 
Dib4i, Pah4su, and Khurja. 


Cultivators. 
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Statement showing number and classification of cultivating holdings tn each 
parganah of the district in 1865. 


| 























































Proprietary cultivators. | Hereditary cultivators, Tenants-at-will. 5 
E £ 3 ‘ 2 |}, {4 |4 : 
acs 3 $ & 3 8 

% -s/ aig [2 |aAlgs |4 | 8 

be 3 ® a 3 3 2 = e 2 3 ° 2 ° Oo 

2 as 2. g > 2 2 8 & Bs 22 - 

8 — na &® S . ® be s be S4 

o Ss 3 Sa = 3 3 > 3 A, 3 © g 2 

z\ié6e |4a |2a8 1/16 < & 16 4 < 
AnGpshehr ... 93} 1,329 2,669} 29,851| 12°18] 3,556) 22,901] 644| 8°35 
Abér $25| 8,561 9,748] 30,274] 11-01] 3,544; 24,959] 7-04] 8-88 
Dibéi 791 8,193 3,186] 29,598) 9°43) 6,601; 42,465) 643| 7°62 
Khiarja ese 994, 19,328 1,080; 12,813) 11°95) 4,644) 49,471| 10°65) 12°16 
Pahisu cos 287 6,013 725 8,286] 11°42) 4,618) 40,164) 98-69] 9°67 
Jowar w» | 2,421] 21,400 1,951] 33,556] 10°88} 3,227] 29,860] 6-99} 9°72 
Dankaur  ... | 1,694, 19,4299 1,374] 13,296] 9°67] 3,624, 24,985] 673| 8°88 
Dadri wee | 3,290] 34,906 8,472] 28,143] 6°66 5,542] $92,883| Beg4| 7°29 
Sikandarabad... | 2,243) 22,072 1,869} 11,508} 808] 5,674| 988,706) § 94) 7°24 
A gauta 1,582; 11,881 871 6,1 84 7°09} 3,832); 28,378) 7-40] 7°44 
Baran 544 6,704 683 6,656; 9°74) 5,173) 44,457) 859) 9:08 
. Sbikérpur .. 414 5,022 1,295 11,392; 871) 2,828) 19,924) 7:05) 7°98 
. Saydna .. | 578} 7,410] 12°83] 9,094] 24,715] 21-80] 3,713! 96,937] 7-95| 9-95 
Total ... | 14,206) 166,541) 11°72] 22,717| 220,662) 9°71|/ 56,576) 412463) 7:29] 855 


The average rent paid by hereditary cultivators is Rs. 80 per annum, 
and by tenants-at-will is Rs. 23, and the total number of holdings is 93,499 
comprising 799,666 acres. The best cultivators in the district are the Lodhas, 
Jats, and Jhojhas, and next to them are the Tagas and Ahirs, The women of 
the first. three assist the men in their agricultural pursuits. The worst culti- 
vators are the Gujars and Mewatis, but the first mentioned are daily improv- 
ing. The rise in the price of produce for the last few years has encouraged 
ealtivators to enlarge the extent of their holdings, and has also induced numbers 
of the urban population to turn to agricultural pursuits. The competition for 
land is consequently very great, and there are at least ten in every hundred 
cultivators who cannot get. Jand enough to till to supply their daily wants : 
‘this, too, notwithstanding the vast increase in the cultivated area. During the 
last ten years the condition of the cultivating classes has so much improved 

10 
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that now thirteen acres is considered a first-class-holding, requiring two pair 
of bullocks to cultivate it. A two-bullock plough can ordinarily cultivate 
about eight acres, which would be a middle-sized holding. Two joint tenants 
(sdjt) having one bullock are considered poor. Five or six acres of good land 
near a town would yield a return of Rs. 8a month, but far away much 
less. The condition of the cultivators in this district. is proverbially good : 
few are in debt, and those that are in debt have only themselves to blame. 
The implements and cattle required for from six to eight acres cost about 
Rs. 100. 

Rents in cash prevail to a certain extent in every parganah in the district, 
either in the shape of rates on the various conventional 
denominations of soil, or upon some of them, or on the 
natural divisions of soil, or sometimes a summary rate per bigha all round, or 
else a lump sum from which an average rate could be obtained. Many of the 
hereditary cultivators have a prescriptive right to a proportionately lower rate 
of rent than the general cultivating community. These rights have been ac- 
quired in various ways at different times, and are known and acknowledged 
by both landlord and tenant. The most common prescriptive rate for lands 
paying rent in kind is one-third of the produce (tihdra). The acknowledged 
common rent in kind is one-half of the produce (nisfi or adh-i-adh ), or its equi- 
valent in money. This is more especially paid in grain, a liberal allowance 
being made for all other products grown on the same land beside the principal 
crop. Under the system of division of crops (kan, batd{) the actual outturn is 
divided, but this is seldom done; the plan is usually to hold an appraisement 
(két) of the standing crop, and the landlord takes his share in kind, or its 
equivalent in money, according to the current market price, either one-half 
two-fifths (ba-kund, panch-do), one-third, or whatever it may be. 

For other than grain crops, such as indigo, sugarcane, cotton, tobacco and 
vegetables, there are what are called eabts rates, which are charged not upon the 
value of the crop but upon the area in which the crop is grown. There are usu- 
ally two or three rates ; sugarcane is the most valuable and pays highest; then 
comes tobacco, cotton, and indigo, and then vegetables generally. These rates 
do not change according to the season or the fluctuations of the market, so that 
the cultivator has all the advantages of a good season on the tacit understand- 
ing that he expends more labour, time and money on the production of these 
crops than he does on the grain crops. There are 63,086 holdings in the dis~ 
trict where the tenants pay in money, and 16,207 where payments are made in 
kind. 

The average rent paid in each parganah for each class of land is shown in 
the following table. The rates given must vary 
according to the quality and position of the soil :—~ 


Rents. 


Rents. 
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Statement showing rent of different kinds of land in each parganah. 









Parganah. 








a. Rs. a./ Rs. a./ Re. a.| Rs. a. 
Anfpshabr ... 3 10 0 S$ 10; 1 12] 7 8] $3 @ 
hér a to )636—€ 7 0 4 0 2 oO 8 0 8 0O 
Dib&i e lk 2 6O 7 O 4 0 3 Oo 9 4 $ 12 
Agauta eee Coe 9 10 ooe 4 2 3 0 eee eee 
Baran “i sae oe 9 8 ss 4 4); 32 0 Pa we 
Ist Circle o {10 8) € 8! 4 8/2 oO ‘es ‘ 
Seayina ies { 2nd _ do, | Il Of 6 OF &6 O}]| @ @ ie a 
8rd_ do. — 112 0; 56 oO] 5 4] 3 8] a 
Shikfrpur eee eee 12 Oo eee 4 0 3 0 eee ee 
Pshisu oe oe | Lt OO ‘ee 4 OO; 2 O Ns see 
ngar ee | 11 =O 6 OO; 83 12 2 oO ees we 
Jewar | Khédir {1 0} 6 Of «4 o| 9 4] ™ aie 
Khirja a ae ~ |12 0O/ 6 O| S 12/ 2 Oo a ie 
. Dédri Sis - “a soe 8 0 4 0 3 8 1 13 8 8 2 $8 
ngat eae 8 0; 4 O| 8 @¢0 2 Oo ‘ ee 
Dankaur ___... { Khair | 8 Of #4 O| se 5 8| 2 8 
Sikandarabad ag eee 9 O 4 0O 3 12 2 O oon gee 











Act X. of 1859 is said to have caused a general enhancement of rent all round. 
There have been 548 regular suits by landlords for enhancement from the passe 
ing of the Act to the end of 1871, nearly all of which have been successful, 
while on the other hand the suits for abatement of rent have been practically 
absent. 

The measures of time and capacity in use in this district do not differ from 
those ordinarily in use throughout these Provinoes. 
The standard bigha is the same as the canal bigha, and 
contains 3,025 square yards, equal to five-eighths of a statute acre. Euch bigha 
is 0°5062 of an acre, and 1:9758 bighas form one acre. The bigha is measured 
by a chaim of 55 yards: this is sometimes called a chain of 60 yards, but the yards 
used contain only 33 inches each, and are known as Alamgiri yards. The 
bigha contains twenty biswas, thirty-two of which form an acre. The following 
note made in 1808 is interesting :-— 

“The ser in use in the Meerut and Bulandshahr Divisions is 84 sonats, the 
weights being ascertained by rupees that have been in circulation. This ser 
weighs 2 tbs. 1 oz. 15 drs. ; the maund of 40 sers is therefore 84ibs. 133 UZ.5 
or 8,054 sikka weight. The ser in use at Saharanpur, Aligarh, and some parts 
of Muzaffarnagar is 90 rupees, weighing 2 tbs. 4 oz. 54 drs., and the maund 
90 tbe. 144 0z., or 3,541} sikka weight ; and this is the ser in use in the town 
of Antpshabr. But it will generally be found that the Baniya’s weights are all 


Weights and measures. 
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short several rupees per ser, which, with their proficiency in humouring the 
scales, makes the retail trade so profitable to them.” 

There are no manufactures in the districts deserving of particular notice. 
Fine pagris or turbans are made at Sikandarabad, and 
Shikérpur turns out good shoes. Municipalities have 
been established at Khurja, Bulandshahr, Antpshabr, and Sikandarabad, the 
octroi returns of which are given under their respective heads hereafter. The 
principal exports of the district are safflower and indigo for dyeing, the 
former to Jaipur and Jodhpur and the latter to Mirzapur and Calcutta; also of 
wheat, gram, and barley according to the demand in any direction. About 
50,000 maunds of cleaned cotton ure annually exported, and 20,000 maunds 
kept for local consumption. Threo pounds per head is the local average con- 
sumption of clean cotton, of which one-third is foreign cloth. There has always 
been a considerable trade in wool down the Ganges from Anfpshahr and other 
places to Farukhabad and Mirzapur, and to a less degree in grain and cctton, 
and up the river in country cloth. Gr and sugar are imported from Rohilkhand 
in exchange for jedér and bdjra which finds its way across the Anapshahr ghit 
to Chandausi in the Moradabad district, or up the metalled road to aid throagh 
Dehli, or across the country roads by the Makanpur gh&t in Dankaur to the 
Gurgaon and Dehli districts, in return for salt. There is also a considerable 
traffic of a similar description over the Ganges at Ramghat. Rice for local 
consumption is imported from Pilfbhit and Moradabad. Oil-seeds, cotton, and 
pulses are sent to Cawnpore or Mirzapur. 

There are no large commercial fairs, but there are several religious assemblies 
at which a considerable trade is carried on in English 
and country cloths, metal utensils, sweetmeats and the 
like. On the last day of the month of Karttik and on the days of the conjupe- 
tion of certain planets, as well as on Mondays falling on the last lunar days, 4 
large number of pilgrims assemble at Ramghat and Anupshahr. On the Dasdhra 
similar crowds assemble at Karanbfés and Ahar. About 100,000 people from 
the western districts as far as Bikanir and Maltin assemble at Anupshabr 
during the K4rttik fair, which lasts about three or four days, and goods worth 
a lakh of rupees are sold. The R&mghat fair ia attended by about 60,000 
people in Karttik, but is not of much commercial importance. The Ahér and 
Karanbés fairs attract from 10 to 15,000 pilgrims, mostly from the adjacent 
villages. The Belon fair, held in honour of Bela Devi, lasts a fortnight 
in Kufr and Chait, and is well attended by the people of the adjacent 
villages. 

At Pacheta, about six miles west of Bulandshahr, a fair is held in honour of 
an Ahér saint, the patron of the Lodhas and Cham rs, whose women assemble 
here on two days, the last of Philgan and the first of Chait, and offer up 
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petitions against barrenness and in favour of those who are afflicted with lunacy. 
The attendance is about 10 to 15,000, and the offerings consist of calves, which 
are appropriated by the attendant priests. Burba Babu at Muhana in parga- 
nah Sikandarabad is worshipped on the seventeenth day of Baisékh, Bhadon, 
and Mégh, as the patron of women and children and the healer of skin diseases. 
On the eighth of Chait, the goddess of small-pox, Sitla Devi, is worshipped 
at Mawai near Khirja. -On the fifth of the month of Madar a religious assem- 
bly meets at Shikarpur on their way to the Makanpur fair in the Cawnpore 
district. Sweetmeats and toys are the principal articles exposed for sale at 
these minor meetings. 


The rate of interest charged varies with the character and presumed pro- 
perty of the borrower. In small transactions it is as 
luw as nine per cent. ; in large transactions with mort- 
gage of moveable property six to twelve per cent. ; with mortgage of houses 
and landg, twelve to eighteen per cent., and by village usurers for agricultural 
advances twenty-four to thirty-six per cent. Six per cent. would be considered 
a fair return for investments in land. 

The wages of unskilled and skilled labourers have nearly doubled since 
1850, part passu with the increase in the price of grain. 
Unskilled Jabourers comprise about twenty per cent. 
of the whole agricultural population, and belong principally to the Chamar, 
Garariya, Kumhar, and Kahér castes. They are ordinarily paid in grain to the 
value of about two annas a day, but at reaping and weeding seasons the wages 
rise to four annas; women usually get two-thirds of a man’s wages, and boys 
one-half. The wages of skilled lat ourers have similarly increased. The follow- 
ing table gives the highest and lowest wages per mensem obtainable by the 
principal trades in three years during the last decade :— 


Interest. 


Wages and prices. 


1858. 1863. 1867. 1858. 1863. | 1867. 























Highest. 
Lowest 
Highest. 
Lowest 
Highest. 
Lowest 


mae? Gua, Geers | eee | cee | ee omen | oe Oe eee | eee | eee 


Rs. | Rs. | Rs. | Rs. | Rs.| Rs. Rs. | Rs. | Rs. | Rs.| Rs, | Rs. 

Bakers 1 10] 6] 10! 6115 | 644 Herdsmen 6 3; 7] 3] 6] 4 
Boatmen | 6] 41 6] 4) 7 | 4 § Labourers &5| 2] 6; 2 6| 8 
Blacksmiths ...] 12) 6/|15 | 5& | 18 6 | Masons | 8 5 | 18 6 | 15 8 
ters oof 10 5 | 35 5 | 18 6 | Potters ow} 8 3/10 8] 12 4 
Coolies 4; 2 6/; 8 6 4 § Shoemakers ...| 10 4| 12 4/15 6 
Corn-grinders . 4; 2] «6] 2| & | 28) Stone-cutters ..) 15 | 8) 15| 8/20] 8 
Cotton-cleaners,| 10 | 4| 15 | 4] 12] 6 | Tailors §|;lo| 6/1128] 6 
Farriers eet 15 | 4] 15 4| 15 6 | Weavers «| 10 6 | 15 6 | 15 6 
Gol dsmiths eee} 10 6 18 7 18 8 Well-sinkers eel 12 3 12 4 12 4 
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Goldsmiths are usually paid for making gold ornaments at from half to one 


rupee per tola worked, and for silver ornaments from one to four annas. 


For 


daily labour brick-layers and carpenters usually get four annas a day, 
The following table gives the prices of agricultural produce and provisions 


from 1858 to 1867. 


Besides the articles mentioned in the table, the average 


amount procurable for a rupee, in sers, of Sultanpur salt is 84; Sambhar salt, 54; 


ght, 2; saltpetre, 24; copper articles, 1 ; 


iron utensils, 2} ; brass, 1} ; lead, 5; 


tobacco, 5 ; and flax string, 64. Country cloth (dhotar) sells at 14 anna per yard ; 


garha at 4 annas. 
rupees. 


First-class hides fetch four rupees, second-class hides three 
Gold fetches 16 rupees a tola, and silver Re. 1-1-4. 

















$ | 
a 
i | 
Year. 2 ! oy 
*ieig@ié£ 
mar Te: oD oe oe 
S fa <) 6 
s. C se lacfac 
1858 .../84 6 /49 6 4412 |37 8 
1859 .../25 4 |44 O |39 4 32 6 
1860 .../13 11 |18 10 ]16 8 14 8 
1861 .. |15 6 |22 4 {1412 [27 0 
1862 ...127 7 136 9 31 23/37 O 
1863 ...|25 8 |40 1 |33 4 [29 13 
1864 .../22 44/32 8 |27 14 /27 7 
1865 .../19 13 |28 0 |26 1 |25 15 
1866 ...|19 6 [29 144/24 12 [26 13 
1867 .../24 15 [26 99/25 ll im 15 
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52 0/40 § 10 0/16 4/312 /1614/3 8|811/3 8 
|40 0 |\30 4/712 112 12|3 8 \14-12/214|11 314 0 
19 4|12 2| 710/11 4/38 6/11 O] 2 8§1510)4 0 
2112 16 4/8 0/1012/4 0/9 4/210/5 4/313 
34 12 |299 12 10 0113 0|3 6 jt 4/2 9§| 4128/8 18 
36 6 (2814 10 3/14 O} 3 7$14 14) 211 | B 103) 1 9 
33 4/22 8!9 8 (1112/3112 [1115121316 9/2 2 
28 10 |19 11 10 8 /12 12 | 314 115 7] 210818 8 | 2 143 
26 3/2111/7 1:10 8/8315 |14 8/2 6/8 14/211 
27 O |2411 | 7 1611 12 3 34/10 6 20/6 6/3 4 





The following statement shows the revenue and exyenditure of the district 


Revenue and expendi- 
‘ure. 





Receipts. 1860-6). 
Rs. 
Land-revenue cece |10,98,66 
Excise se ee | 92,289 
Stamps eee oe $4,282 
Income-tax eee eee 33,267 
Post-ofice ... eee 8,668 


See ere 
a eee eee 
Sale of confiscated pro- 
erty. 
Judicial receipts 
Ditto deposits 
Revenue ditto 
Law and justice ... 
Civil court deposits 
Local fonds ... 
Local cesses seo ose 
Public works remittances, 
Estates under direct ma- 
nagement. 
Profit and loss 


fee 


for 1860-61 and 1870-71. 


The records of previous 


years were destroyed during the mutiny :— 












50,135 


1870-71. 





Expenditure. 









Revenue and settlement 
charges 
Excise charges 















Com mission, &c., on stamps, 3,1:9) 651,406 
Income-tax charges soe 1,785 
Post-effice charges oss 136] 10,893 
Pensions coe ae 9,016 8,906 
Canal charges eos | 1,650,026 838 
Police eas eos | 1,19,386 
Schools et ee 2,216 
Repayment of judicial de- 27,655 







posits. 
Revenue deposits, coe | 4,52,886 
Judicial charges, general 48,859 






Contingent charges 

Local fand charges ene 

Remittances under sche- 
dule XVIII. 

Personal ledger aes 

Pay of officers and the 


Profit and loss 
Total 

















10,21 623] 10,01,635 
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The actual assessment of the income of the district at six pies in the rupee 
calculated upon profits exceeding Rs. 500 for the pur- 
poses of the income-tax of 1870 during 1870-71 was 
Rs. 87,387, There were 1,349 incomes between Rs. 500 and Rs. 750 per 
annum ; 306 between Rs. 750 and Rs. 1,000; 277 between Rs. 1,000 and 
Rs, 1,500 ; 113 between Rs. 1,500 and Rs. 2,000; 202 between Rs. 2,000 and 
Ps. 10,000, and 18 between Rs. 10,C00 and Rs. 1,00,000 ; total persons assessed 
were 2,265. The tax and its incidence varied, in each year, with the Act under 
which it was imposed. | 


Income-tax. 


The following table shows the receipts and charges on account of excise 





























Excise, for a series of years in the Bulandshahr district :— 
| : | 
we 
3 
he | é 
Year. | . 2 ‘ 
3 z bo 3 
® Be eS > e Ge 
+ . 2 3 eo 3 
¢3 8 § = 3 2 
sa | & g S s g = 
2 go Qe - zo oe 
ns a ° 4 o z 
Ra. Re. Rs Rs Re Rs Rs. 
1862-68 sé 408 | 5,534 | 9,135 | 1,989 isi 447 | 16,569 
1863-64 we | 1,297 { 6,986 | 6,123 | 1,966 901 | 13,421 
1864-65 | 9,515 | 6,310 | 11,280 | 2,408 2 7,417 | 14,098 
1865-66 - | 4,551 | 4,960 | 14,994] 9,713 12 9,688 | 16,772 
1866-67 so | 6,708 | 6,367 | 16,592 | 2,864 159 | 10,991 | 19,696 
1867-68 vee | 4,948 | 4,486 | 91,504] 38,885 68 | 13,647 | 20,689 
1866-69 we | 5,491 | 4,058 | 99,080] 3,358 189 | 14,895 | 20,726 
1869-70 ee 405 | 4,319 ; 91,920] 38,559 56 | 13,956 | 16,222 
1870-71 «- | 3,126 | 7,065 | 25,920] 3,353 25 | 15,854] 23,635 
1871-73 oe | $8,232 | 6,965 | 26,880| 2,478 14 | 16,879 | 23,685 





The sale of opium has increased very much of late years, and in discussing 
the causes of this great increase Kunwar Lachhman Singh writes :—“ that since 
the numerous water-channels connected with the Ganges Canal have been opened 
the atmosphere has become humid, and opium being the best remedy for diseases 
caused by humidity in native practice, the use of the drug has increased. Again, 
the rules now in furce prevent poppy smuggling by more surely and promptly 
paying informers and more stringent supervision. Prices of native opium, too, 
have rapidly equalled that of Government opium.”’ He calculates the number 
of opium-smokers in the district at 4,208, or one in every 200. His suggestion 
as to the humidity of the atmosphere being a predisposing cause to indulgence 
in the drag is curiously borne out by the facts recently made known regarding 
the inhabitants of Lincolnshire in England. 
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Stamp duties are now collected under the General Stamp Act (XVIIT. of 
1869) and under the Court Fees’ Act. The following 
statement shows the revenue and charges under this 
head for a series of years :— 


Stamp. 











— od t 

=" 2 “a a 

d. = 8 a 3g ¢ 

“ss 3 ei roi 3s Po £. 

Year. cg Crs 2 e$ 3 3 > 

<8 — S Ss 2 5 3 

io) ZC a o se Oo oO 
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Rs. Rs. Rs. Rs Rs, Rs. Ra, 
1869-68 8,067 28,277 ase 88 $1,432 1,702 29,730 
1868-64 3,515 32,596 e 102 $6,213 2,143 84,070 
1864-65 1,606 36,:92 oe 1318 38,216 2,330 35,886 
1865-66 2,207 36,564 ee 126 38,897 2,629 36,268 
1866-67 3,479 86,243 eos 3,978 43,695 2,806 40,289 
1867-68 eee 2,064 48,622 ove 490 51,176 8,574 47,602 
1868-69 ove 2,760 52,692 eee 55 55,407 4,088 51,319 
1869-70 eee 2,236 61,498 wee 136 63,869 5,915 67,954 
1870-71 as 2,468 23,129 44,038 245 69,575 4,428- | 65,247 
1871-72 ase 1,907 19,249 40,511 171 61,858 2,078 69,760 
1872-78 see 1,670 22,211 46,251 g 70,138 1,813 68,825 





The present scale of stamp duty on plaints is 74 per cent.—far too high a 
sum when added on to the other charges of summonses and pleaders’ fees. 

In 1873-74 there were 6,022 documents registered under the provisions of 
the Registration Act VIII. of 1871, on which fees to 
the amount of Rs. 12,232 were collected. The expense 
of establishment, &c., during the same period amounted to Rs. 2,796 There 
were 2,346 registrations in 1871-72 affecting immovable property in which the 
registration was compulsory under Section 17 of Act VIII. of 1871, and 1,257 
in which the registration was optional. The other registrations effected refer to 
movable property, wills, &c., and the total aggregate value of all the docu- 
ments registered amounted to Rs. 16,24,694. The statistics for subsequent years 
are included under the Meerut district. . 

The following statement shows the receipts and 
charges on account of canals for a series of years :— 


Registration. 


Canal revenue, 











6,064 


eres 
« 2:65 
e- 2 


—— 
‘ : or payment 
Year. Collection. Patwaris’ Establish- | Contingen- Total to _collec- 
fees. tment. cies, r tions. 
™ Rs. ~~ Rs, Rs. Rs. Bs. 
1866-67... 1,856,972 was 1,176 “a 1,176 0°68 
1867-68 — ws. 1,72,686 1,104 13 1,176 068 
-3868-89 1,90,332 see 7,353 72 1,434 . o7é 
1869-70. 8,78,510 tee 1,697 eee 1,697 Q°44 
1870-71 a... 2,48,218 1,054 2,583 coe 8,637 1°46 
‘JOT1-72 =. 2,561,873 1,714 676 eee, 2,890 " 0°98 
1872-78... | 9,24,512 4,082 | 1,882 oe 
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The health of the district does not appear to have suffered in any appreci- 
able degree from the introduction of the canal ; the climate perhaps has become a 
trifle moister, and calculated, consequently, to breed and propagate feverish 
complaints. Canal collections in this district are not made, as in others, through 
the lambardars, but by the tahsildars, through the agency of patwaris and cha- 
prasis. There are two chaprasis attached to each tahsil for this purpose. 
Those patwaris who assist in measurements are allowed certain fees, but those 
who merely make collections do so gratis. An immense saving is effected by this 
system, so that, whereas in other districts the average collection charges 
amount to 3°75 per cent., in this district they amount to one per cent. less. 
The Hindas do not regard Ganges Canal water with the sam2 veneration as they 
do the waters of the holy stream itself, but they still consider it superior to the 
water of every other river and stream except the Jumna, and hence in holiday 
time it is customary to see many hundreds bathing at the Ganges Canal ghats 
and bridges. 

The small-pox mortality during 1872-73 was 7°43 per mille of the inhabit- 
ants. There were 12,194 vaccine operations during 
the same year, of which 9,427 were successful, and 
the results in 1,296 cases were unknown. Amongst the deaths from all other 
causes in 1873 there are 12 put down to suicide, 24 to wounds, 144 to 
accidents, and 47 to snake-bites and the attacks of wild animals, Dr. 
Hatchinson, writing of the general health of the district in 1872, mentions 
fever of a malarious type as the great endemic disease of the district ; it is due 
to the evolution of malaria, and is very common in the rains. “ Fever of a con- 
tagious type is not epidemic, but small-pox and cholera are occasionally epide- 
mic. No appreciable improvement appears, as yet, to have resulted from the 
introduction of sanitary improvements. The following are the more common 
indigenous drugs used in this district :—Nitrate of potash (shora) ; kath karaunja 
(Guilandina Bonduc); dhatura (Datura alba); maddr ( Calotropis gigantea et 
Hamiltonii) ; binaula (cotton seed); rendi (castor-bean); jamdlgota (Croton 
tuylium) ; kdladéna (Pharbitis nil), and indrdyan bislombha (the colocynth 
gourd). The native practitioner's system of treatment consists in the ad- 
ministration of a succession of purgatives and keeping patients on a low 
diet.” 

Before the mutiny subscriptions were collected for founding a dispensary 
and deposited in the Government treasury ; these were plundered by the rebels, 
but restored by Government in 1858. In1861 further subscriptions were col- 
lected, and a dispensary, under charge of a Native Doctor, and subsequently a 
_ Sub-Assistant Surgeon, was established at Bulandshahr. Other dispensaries were 
established in 1869 at each of the tahsfli towns of Khurja, Antpshahr, and 
Sikandarabad, under the superintendence of the Civil Surgeon. The average 

1] 


Medical history. 
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daily attendance of patients is 141, and the people seem to thoroughly appreciate 
the advantages accruing from skilful treatment and the use of European 
medicines. The mortuary returns for some years, showing the causes of the 
deaths recorded throughout the district, are as follows :— 
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1867 ws | 4654 2,356 goa | 724 1,351 9,887 123 
1868 aus 5,769 1,889 1,402 116 2,446 $1,072 138 
1869 jes 6,650 6,840 1,817 155 1,513 16,075 20°0 
1870 eee 11,464 1,585 oes 57 8,688 16,744 20°91 
1871 fo 15,941 444 2,213 41 3,364 21,006 26:22 
1873 wie 23,208 1,048 2,788 419 2,695 20,158 32°17 
18738... | ‘19,138 6,967 9,326 43 1815 30,283 82°30 





The present district, in common with Meerut, formed a portion of the great 
P&ndava rdj of Hastin&pur, and on the removal of the 
seat of government from Hastinépur to Kosim, local 
tradition asserts that the district was placed under a governor who had his 
residence at Ahfr. The town of Ahar is no doubt a place of very great anti- 
quity : indeed one legend makes it the veritable Kosim to which Nichakra 
removed his capital on Hastinapur being cut away by the Ganges ; and another 
makes it the residence of the Nagar Brahmans who assisted Janamejaya in his 
great snake-sacrifice. After this event the head-quarters of the governor were 
transferred to the present site of Baran, which at that time went by the name 
of Banchhati, or land reclaimed from the forest, and in course of time Raja 
Parmal, one of the governors, built a fort, traces of which still remain in the 
ravines close to the town of Bulandshahr and to the north of the present jail. 
But leaving aside the conjectures of tradition, we have in a recently dis~ 
covered inscription! evidence to show that in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Ganges there were numerous commu- 
nities, and amongst them Gaur Brahmans, as early as the third century of our 
era. The writing is on copper and was found at Indor, a khera about ten miles 


' History. 


Gupta inscription. 


1 It was found by General Cunningham and is on a copper plate 7,% inches by 5,4, Inchea, 
with the edges slightly arched, The inscription extends to twelve lines, the last three of which 
are more apart from cach other than the rest. J. A.S., Ben,, XLIII, 363. 
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from Antpshahr on the Ganges. It opens with a stanza in praise of the sun-god, 
and then records the order of the Brahman zamindér of the Gora or Gaur gotra 
to the village eli or oilman to provide a certain amount of oil for the service 
of the temple of the sun. Indrapura, the correct form of the modern Indor, 
is mentioned in the record, of which the following translation has been made by 
Babu Rajendralala Mitra :-— | 

“Amen! May he whom Brahmans, in obedience to law, bepraise with the harmony of medi- 
tation and the entire devotion of their minds ; may he whose end and whose motions upwards 
and sideways neither the gods nor Asuras can divine ; may he whom men overpowered by di- 
sease and despondency seek with the utmost earnestness,—may that fountain and creator of light 
(Bhiskara) who pierces the darksome envelope of the earth —be to your protection, 

In the year one hundred and forty-six, in the month of Phalguna, the (?) of the thriving and 
invincible kingdom of his most noble majesty, the supreme sovereign of great kings, the auspici- 


ous Skanda Gupta, for the promotion of prosperity in the possession of the owner Sarvanaga in 
Antarvedi (or the Duab of the Ganges and Yamuna). 


Versed in the four Vedas, the highly respected Brahmana Devavishnu, son of Deva, grandson 
of P&érindana, and great-grandson of Dodika, constant in the adoration of fire, of the family 
(anvaya) of Gora and the clan (gotra) of Varshagana, within the precincts of Indrapura, provides 
for the promotion of the fame of his mother, the wherewith all for maintenance of a lamp for the 
(image of the) lord Savita (the sun), which is established to the east of the hermitage of the two 
Kshatriya saints Achalavarma and Bhumikantha, and adjoining Indrapura and Mardasyaéna. It 
should be the duty of the guild of oilmen inhabiting Indrapura to maintain this grant, and by 
supplying the oil to the Brahmans of the temple, to make the merit of this gift reflect on them. 
On every new moon they should give two palas of oil in addition to the daily allowance, and this 
(should be done) as long as the sun and the moon shall last. He will be a vile murderer of 
cattle, of spiritual instructors, and of Bréhmans, who will venture to set aside this ordinance ; 
enveloped by the five heinous sins and all minor sins such a wretch will drop to the nether 
regions, Finished.” 


The most important part of the above record is the date, which is placed in 

Further references té the 146th year of the Gupta era during the reign of 
Skands Gupta. Skanda Gupta. For reasons to be detailed in the 
volume relating to the Farukhabad district, there can be little doubt but that the 
initial era of their dynastic date is 78 A.D., and that the inscription is there- 
fore sixteen hundred and fifty years old, or, in other words, dates from 224A.D. 
This is the same Skanda Gupta who is mentioned in the inscription on the ldé 
or monolith at Bhitari near Sayyidpur, in the Gh4zipur district.! There we 
read of his distinguished fame as a warrior and his “clear insight into the pro- 
found wisdom of the Tantrikas,” and his success against a treacherous minister 
to whom had been committed his treasure, and who had, for a time, been suc- 
cessful in an attempt to make himself independent of the house of Gupta. We 
next hear of Skanda Gupta in the Kuhaon pillar inscription, which has been 
lately re-edited and hears date in the 141st year of the reign of Skanda Gupta, 
or five years previous to the present one.? There can be little doubt from the 
wording of both the documents that during the lifetime of Skanda Gupta 
Se ge ees 





1J.A,8., Ben, VI, 1. ” *Jbid, VIL, 37: XXX., 8; VI, 348, 
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troubles arose, and that these were probably increased by his adoption of the 
new tenets of the Tantrists, who had just Come into power, and who subsequently 
had such influence not only in India but amongst the Buddhists in Nepal 
and Tibet. The supremacy of the Gupta line probably ended with Skanda 
Gupta, for we possess records of only one successor, and he ruled towards 
Central India. Whilst at the height of their power they must have held 
possession of the whole of eastern India from Bengal to Kumaun and from 
Nagpur and Gwaliar to Nep&l. Inscriptions belonging to them are found in 
Magadha, Tirbat, Gorakhpur, Ghazipur, Sénchi near Bhilsa, Garhwa near 
Allahabad, Allahabad, Garhwal, Junagarh in Gujr&t, and now near Antp- 
shahr, and they were undoubtedly the most powerful family that ruled in 
the Antarbed since the extinction of the family of Asoka. It is strange 
that no Buddhist remains have, as yet, been discovered in Bulandshahr; that 
they exist is almost certain, although uo place in the district has been men- 
tioned ‘by either of the Buddhist Chinese travellers Fah Hian or Hwen 
Thsang. 

The next name connected with the district is that of Raja Ahibaran of the 
Tomar tribe, after whom the present town of Bulandshahr was called Baran, a 
name it is still known by. The name Bulandshahr is merely a Persian transla- 
tion of the name Unchchanagar, or “‘ high city,’”’ given to Baran from its position 
on the high bank above the Kali river. After Ahibaran came Hardatta, 
- a leader of the Dor Rajputs, who took possession of Meerut, Koil, and 
Baran, and built at each place a fort. The ruins Enown as the Baldi Kot, or 
upper fort, at Bulandshahr are pointed out as the 
remains of the buildings erected by Hardatta. One 
of.the earliest authentic referenees in Musalmf&n histories to this district is con- 
nected with Hardatta. The author of the 7drtkh-ie Yaméni mentions! that in 
1018-19 A. D. Mahmud of Ghazni arrived at Baran, the fort of Hardat, who 
was one of the R&is of the country. When Hardat heard of the approach of the 
invader he trembled greatly and feared for his life. ‘So be reflected that his 
safety would be best secured by conforming to the religion of Islam, since God’s 
sword was drawn from the scabbard and the whip of punishment was uplifted. 
He came forth, therefore, with ten thousand men, who all proclaimed their 
anxiety for conversion and their rejection of idols.” Baran was there upon 
restored to Hardatta. . 

One of the immediate consequences of this raid of Mahmud was a general 
upheaval of the western tribes and a marked immigra- 
tion towards the Duab. Tradition has it that the 
Mewatis or Meos, about this time, entered the district in large numbers and set- 
tled towards the southern borders. Undeterred by the presence of the’ Dors, 


Dors. 


Tradition. 
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they pursued their hereditary occupation of thieving and murder, and became 
such a source of trouble to the Dor chieftain that he was glad to call in others 
to aid him in restoring order. A large party of Badgujars were on their way 
from Réju in Alwar to aid Prithiraj in his war with the Mahobé Chandels. 
To Raja Part&p Singh, the leader of this party, was intrusted the duty of clear- 
ing out the Meos, and after a long and determined struggle he succeeded in 
ousting them from Pahasu, Dibai, and Anupshahr. He made Chaundera his 
head-quarters, and gradually acquired other villages by marriage, purchase or 
violence. The Badgijars were nominally feudatories of the Dors, and the 
supreme power remained in the family of Hardatta until the arrival of the Mu- 
salm4n general Kutb-ud-din Aibak, who in 1193 A.D. 
captured Meerut and Baran, and: established his own 
officers in each place as governors. Chandrasen was the Raja of Baran at 
this time, and he repelled the attacks of the enemy with great vigour until 

betrayed by his kinsman Ajayapal Dor and his servant Hira Singh, Brahman, 

the fort was taken. Chandrasen perished in the assault, but not before he had 

killed with an arrow Khwajah Lal Ali, whose dargéh still exists to the east of 
the Balai Kot to the present day. The traitor Ajayap&l was rewarded with 

the office of Chaudhri of Baran, and on his conversion to Islam received the 

title of Malik Muhammad Daréz Kad. His descendants are still proprietors 

of portions of the township of Baran, and profess to have a document in their 

possession conferring the right to the Chaudhriship upon them.! The gover- 

norship was bestowed upon one K4zi Nur-ud-din Ghaznavi, whose descendants 

still reside in the town and bear the hereditary honorific title of Kazi. Prithirdj, 

too, lent his influence against’the Dors, and raised a monument to commemorate 

a victory that he gained over them.? 

The Dors rapidly declined after the conquest, and, now, possess only one 
entire village in the district. The Gujars date their arrival in the north of the 
district from the Musalmin conquest ; they came from Gujrdt in the Panjab. 
The fourteenth century is also marked by a general immigration of Rajput - 
tribes. The Bh4ls under Kirat Singh invaded the south of the district and 
expelled the Meos from the villages held by them in parganah Khiurja. These 
Meos seem to have lived both here and as far south as Et4wa, with their 
hands against every man, and every man’s hands against them. The faci- 
lity with which the Bhals obtained a footing in the district encouraged others 
of the restless Rajpit tribes to search for a settlement on the lands of the 
hapless Meos. Chauhans, Gahlots, Panwars, Gaurs, Jaiswars, JAdons, Bargalas, 
and others, in this manner, parcelled out the Mewati villages amongst them- 
selves, whilst later on Path&ns, Sayyids, and Shaikhs obtained grants in the dis- 


Katb-ud-din, 1198 A. D. 





1 Mangal Sen’s History of Baran. * Trans, R. A.S., 1, 138. 
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trict. The MewaAtis are still numerous, but they, now, possess only four entire 
villages as proprietors. The greater number of the Musalm&n inhabitants are 
descendants of converts made by Aurangzib from the Badgtjar, Gujar, Bhal, 
Jat, Mew&ti, and almost every Hindi clan. As bearing upon this period, an 
inscription bearing date Sanvat 1223 (1166 A. D.) may be noted which was 
found in the district in 1867. It is engraved on copper, and records a grant of 
land made by one ,Ananga, and gives the names of princes of two distinct 
families, though they are all grouped under the same family name of Rodra. 
It commences with Chandrika, the fourteenth in descent from the donor, who 
was chief of the Rodra family then ruling in Kalinga ;' the tenth in descent 
from him was Vikraméditya, who was expelled by his Brahman minister 
Padmiditya. The latter, under the name Vahupati, founded a new dynasty, 
and fourth from him came Ananga, the donor of the village mentioned in the 
grant. The inscription is in modern Sanskrit, and the characters belong toa 
period immediately succeeding that of the Kutila inscriptions of the tenth 
century. 

Turning to the Musalm4n historians, we find from the Tabakét-i- Ndsiri that 
Altamsh (Iltitmish) was, for a time, the governor of Baran and its dependencies, 
and amongst the few other notices of the district that we possess the following 
may be mentioned. In 1295 A.D., Ala-ud-din, after the murder of his uncle 
Jalal-ud-din, proceeded from Karra to Baran, which, 
for some time, became his head-quarters.* The district 
then came under a succession of military governors, few of whom had any sym- 
pathy withthe people.t Under Balban, the fief of Baran was held by Mélik 
Tazaki, who felt the displeasure of Kai-kubad shortly afterwards and was got rid 
of by strategem. Zia-ud-din, the author of the Tédrikh-i-Firdz Shdht, was a 
native of Baran, and his father, Muyid-ul-mulk, was deputy and Khwajah of 
Baran in 1296 A.D., having evidently sided against the Jal&li party at the great 
meeting of nobles held here by Al4-ud-din in the previous year. Baran was one of 
the cantonments of the imperial army about this time, and it was here and at Koil 
that they awaited the attacks of the Mughals under Targhi. The 4mils of Baran 
suffered, equally with those in the rest of the Dufb, at the hands of Muhammad 
Tughlak. Many of them suffered death, and all through the Du&b the tyrant’s 
cruelties caused a famine quite as severe as one due to the failure of the period- 
ical rains, Firuz Tughlak did his utmost to remedy the evils caused by his 
uncle, and left a memorial of himself in Firuzganjat Kharjain this district. What 
was done by him was rapidly undone by Timur, who during his raid into the 


Musalmin historians. 


. 1 Both the date and the name of the country Kalinga are open to doubts owing to the imper- 
fect state of the plate. J. A. §., Ben., XXXVIII, 21. 2 Dowson’s Elliot., I., 323. 
3J.A.8., Ben. XXXIX., 7, 8. 4 Dowson’s Elliot, ITI., 128, 159, 161, 190; IV., 35, 86, 42, 
62, 82; V., 79. 
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Dnaéb in 1398 A.D. took occasion to send foraging parties towards Baran, 
whither I[kbal Kh&n and many of the court had fled for protection. Civil: com- 
motions followed the departure of the Mughals, and early in 1399 A.D. Nasrat 
Khan sent a large force under Shahab Khan to attack Ikbél Khdén in Baran. 
The former fell into an ambush laid by the Hindts and perished with his men, 
and Ikbél Khan foaght his way to Dehli.. The distress at this time was such 
that the whole of the Dudb suffered severely. War, pestilence, and famine all 
combined to reduce the unhappy people to the lowest depths of despair, and in 
addition there was no government, or only one not worthy of the name. Again 
in 1407 A.D. Baran was occupied by the troops of the Jaunpur king, Ibréhim 
Shéh, on his march to Dehli. Having heard tidings of the conquest of Dhér 
by one of his enemies, Ibr&him returned to Jaunpur and left his follower Marhaba 
Khan with a small force in the fort of Baran. Shortly afterwards Sultan 
Mahmud “ marched from Dehli against Baran. Marhaba Khan came forth to 
meet him and a battle followed, in which the Kh4n was worsted and driven 
into the fort. The Sultan’s men pursued, and entering the fort, they killed 
Marhaba Khén.”’ In the campaign against the Rajputs of Etawa in 1420 A.D. 
Baran was one of the halting-places of the royal army, and then, as now, 
formed one of the principal stages on the road through the Du&b. On the 
murder of Mubfr4k Shéh in 1434 A.D. disturbances arose amongst the nobles 
of his court, and Malik Allahad4d K&ké, a Lodi of Sambhal, took possession 
of Baran on the part of those indisposed to Sarwar-ul-mulk, the murderer of 
the Sultan. A large force was despatched from Dehli to reduce the rebels. 
Allah-déd retired to Ahar, and being joined by some of the principal men from 
the force sent against him, drove his opponents back to Dehli, where they, . 
eventually, were defeated. 

Beyond these few stray notices and a visit paid by Bahlol Lodi to Baran, 
— there is little to be gleaned from the Persian historians 
regarding the early local history of the district. Mere 
names of governors and accounts of battles give us small information regard- 
ing the condition of the people or the economical history of the upper Dudb. 
In the Af-i-Akbari we have a glimpse of its fiscal history and a general 
account of Akbar’s administration. The following table shows the revenue of 
each mahfl or pargana in Akbar’s time expressed in ddms, but it must be 
remembered that very few, if any, of the parganahs of the same name in 
existence now represent the parganahs of Akbar’s days. The changes of 
boundaries in 1842 and 1855 have so thoroughly altered the areas of each 
parganah that it would be impossible now to re-construct them. Those border- 
ing on Aligarh and Meerut have only a portion of the villages that once 
belonged to them, so that any comparison of the present revenue of the whole 
district, or that of individual parganahs, with the assessments of Akbar’s time is 
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out of the question. The figures are given more as an antiquarian note than 
as affording any really useful information! :— 


Revenue Revenue 
in dams. in dams. . 

1. Ahf&r . Si eee §621,06,554 10, Tilbegampur ‘ee oe §©=6- 3: 70,874 
2. Pahidsu see eos 625,092,562 1]. Jewar... ae eo 18 78,375 
8. Kharja es ee. 37,038,020 12. Dankaunr ... eee 10,16,682 
4. Dibai eee eo «6921,67,933 18. Sikandarabad vee oe §=12 "59,199 
5. Malakpur wee eos ©6114, 46,182 14. Sentha... ove ee §«=5-_:« 8 5 4,191 
6. Thana Farida ... eee §«=—-:2, 12, 750 15. Sayéna w san eo. 20 49,090 
7. Shikérpur ae we §=19,84,828 1@, Késna =. re ose §«(15,2%2,315 
8. Adah... ees eo §=—-_:s 13,03) 17. Shakrpur «-- eee coe «62:1, 11,996 
9. Baran ese coe oes 89 07,928 See 
Total 2,96,09,013 





The changes that have occurred in each parganah have been noticed elsewhere. 
Bulandshahr, with the other districts of the Du&b, felt the full effects of 
the disastrous disorganization that reigned throughout 
the whole of Upper India from 1720 to the British 
occupation. In the north of the district, Dargahi Singh, a Gujar of the Bhatti 
got, carved out a principality for himself similar to those acquired by his clans: 
men, Nain Singh of Bahstima, in the Meerut district, and Ramdayél of Lan- 
dhaura, in the Saharanpur district, and the Jats of Bhartpur left a colony 
behind them at Kuchchesar. Here the Gujars and J&ts, as usual, distinguished 
themselves for their turbulence during times of anarchy, but the local history 
of this period is so intimately connected with that of Aligarh that it would be 
mere repetition to mention it here. Baran was then, toall intents and purposes, 
a mere dependency of Koil, and had really no separate history of its own. 
Under the Marhattas it was administered from Koil, and with the fall of Koil 
it came into the hands of the British. Up to 1817 it remained in the Aligarh 
district, and the present district was not created until 1823-24. The particulars 
of the changes which took place at various times will be found under the 
parganah notices, and under the heading “ old families’’ on a previous page. 
At the conquest one of the most turbulent and powerful of the local magnates 
was M&dho Rao, the Marhatta jagirdar of Malagarh. 
He was called upon to surrender and give up his fort 
by the late Colonel James Skinner, to whom the duty of reducing the malcontent 
landholders between Koil and Dehli was intrusted. Mé&dho Rao answered the 
demand by ordering the Colonel to abandon his post at Sikandarabad, as it lay 
within the jurisdiction of the Marhatta fort of Malégarh. The result of these 
messages, which neither would obey, was a pitched battle near Sikandarabad, 
in which Skinner was victorious, with the loss, however, of 200 men killed and 
wounded, but, on the other hand, the Marhatta force was almost destroyed. 
Eventually Madho Rao was ‘glad to come to terms, and delivered up his fort 
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1 Twenty double ddms equal one rupee, and the revenue will therefore equal Ra. 14,80,450. 
See Thomas’s Pathan Kings, 4&4, 
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on condition of being allowed to march away with all his private property and 
arms. His son, Ram Rao, was afterwards taken into the British service, and 
attained to considerable eminence as a leader of the irregular cavalry. Other 
noted landholders, at this time, were Rao Ajit Singh, the Gujar leader of D&dri; 
Rao Ramdhan, J&ét of Kuchchesar; Dandi Khan, Lalkhéni of Pitampur ; and 
Nahar Ali Khan of Imléni. The history of these men will be found under the 
Aligarh district and under the notice of their families. From the formation 
of the district in 1824 to the mutiny in 1857 there is really little worth men- 
tioning in a notice like the present one. The famine of 1838 and the settle- 
ments of the land-revenue are the only matters of great importance, and these 
are fully noticed elsewhere. 

On the breaking out of the mutiny! at Meerut in 1857, the Bulandshahr 
district was held by Mr. Brand Sapte and Messrs. 
Turnbull, Melville and A. Lyall of the Civil Service. 
Mr. Sapte, at once, called upon all the principal landholders to aid in furnish- 
ing troops to preserve order. His requisition was complied with by Rao Gul&b 
Singh of Kuchchesar, Muhammad Ali Khan of Chhatéri, Murad Ali Kb4n of 
Pahasu, Abdul Latif Khan of Khanpur, and Lachhman Singh of Shik4rpur. 
The J&ts of Sehra and Sayyidpur and the Musalmans of Chaundera were offered 
permanent service on condition of farnishing a troop of mounted men within 
a given time, whilst Mr. Sapte’s assistants made expeditions towards D&dri 
and Sikandarabad to overawe the turbulent Gujars, who, on hearing of the 
events at Dehli and Meerut, had commenced to plunder in all directions. 
The Gujars had, already, burned all the travellers’ rest-houses and had des- 
troyed the telegraph. On one occasion the civilians, with the assistance of 
a detachment of the 9th Native Infantry, succeeded in capturing forty-six Gujars 
belonging to some of the worst villages, and brought them into the station. 
Aid was asked for from Bareilly, but fortunately the services of the 8th Irregtlar 
cavalry who subsequently mutinied, could not be spared; the Rampur Naw4b 
declined to supply the troops asked for from him, another fortunate circum- 
stance, as the Pathfns of Rampar gave but little aid elsewhere ; and the Gurkhas 
of Dehra also failed to arrive. General Hewitt of Meerut, with his usual dis- 
inclination to action, refused to allow of the deputation of a few Europeans to 
carry in the treasure to Meerut, and to add to the general gloom, a letter was 
received from the Magistrate of Agra (Mr. Drummond) and Major McLeod, of 
the Engineers, “directing all officers to fall back upon Agra, as the rebels were 
reported to be in full march on that station, and the fort was considered the 
only safe place.” Not so thought the Bulandshahr garrison, and they resolved 
to remain at their posts, especially as the detachment of the 9th Native Infan- 
try on duty at Bulandshahr had, hitherto, remained faithful. 

1 From Mr. Sapte’s official report on the mutiny. 
12 
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Early on the morning of the 21st May tidings arrived from Aligarh of 
mutiny of the head-quarters of the regiment and the 
departure of the Europeans for Agra, Mr. Sapte, at 
once, cent off all the ladies and children to Meerut, leaving the garrison reduced. 
to seven Englishman—Messrs. Sapte, Melville, Turnbull and Lyall of the Civil 
Service, Lieutenant Ross of the 9th Native Infantry, and Messrs. Knight, father 
and son. Towards the evening of the 21st May this party was informed of an 
mtendeéd attack by the Gujars,‘and also heard of the approach of the Aligarh 
mutineers ‘on their way to Dehli. Upwards of ninety remount horses, sadly 
needed for the troops, were at this time passing through Bulandshahr to Meerut, 
under a guard from the 6th and 44th Native Infantry, but General Hewitt 
refused to receive them, and they still remained at Bulandshahr. Mr. Sapte with 
Lieutenant Ross attempted to pack up the treasure, and whilst doing so were 
attacked by a large body of Gujars. The Europeans were obliged to leave the 
treasure in the hands of the sepoy guard in order to attack the Gujars, whom 
they charged and dispersed, but in the meantime the guard commenced to 
help themselves to the treasure, and when the Europeans returned after clearing 
the streets of the town “ they were fired at by the guard as a warning to keep 
off.” They all succeeded in escaping to Meerut except Mr. Knight and his 
son, who had got separated from their party whilst charging through the streets. 
The treasure and horses were-all lost owing to the refusal of General Hewitt 
to render any assistance in removing the treasure and his positive prohibition 
against sending on the horses. Messrs. Ross, Turnbull, and Lyall had induced 
the treasure guard to accompany them as far as the Grand Trunk Road, but 
when they arrived there the sepoys told them “ to go and join their friends as 
they intended to do.” 
‘As the Gujars entered the station they fired each house, commencing with 
‘Plundering of ‘the civit the dak bungalow, and during the four days that the 
avetion. station was without British officers all property, public 
and private, belonging to Government or Gcvernment officers, was carried off 
‘er burned. The public offices were gutted and all the records were destroyed : 
thence it is almost impossible to reconstruct the history of the district from its 
formation until the mutiny. The people of the town and the neighbouring 
villages took a very active part in the work of demolition. The absence of the 
authorities from Bulandshahr and Aligarh left the Agra to Meerut road com- 
pletely at the mercy of the ill-disposed. Travellers were murdered aud plundered, 
and all communications, except by camel-riders, were stopped. The Gurkhas 
of Dehra (Sirmor Battalion) were working their way down by the canal, but 
were stopped at Dasna in the Meerut district, by the destruction of the locks 
on the canal, and on their asking for carriage from the General at Meerut their 
request was negatived. They succeeded in reaching Bulandshahr on the 
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24th May, and had they been supplied with carriage would have been in time 
to prevent the outbreak on the 21st and the loss of the treasure and horses. 
Messrs. Sapte, Lyall, Ross and Tyrwhitt arrived on the morning of the 26th 
from Meerut, accompanied by a detachment of Craigie’s levies consisting of raw 
recruits, “‘ badly mounted and worse armed, having as little confidence them- 
selyes in their horses as we had in the riders, and their subsequent conduct 
showed what they were worth.’’ With the Garkhas, 200 Rampur Path&ns came. 
ia from Rohilkhand and were employed in patrolling the roads, but on the 
28th they showed mutinous symptoms and thirty of them marched off for Dehli, 
whilst Major Reid of the Garkhas ordered the remainder to leave the station. 
The Pathins recrossed the Ganges and returned to Rampur. Chandpur, a village. 
elose to the station, which had shown itself active in the plunder of the bungalows. 
was searched, and some property was recovered. <A few of the principal ring-. 
leaders in the previcus disturbance were captured and hanged, and Bilaspur, 
the fort of the Skinners, was visited, but its garrison preferred to remain where 
they were. 

On the evening of the 28th of May the Garkhas marched to join General 
Wilson’s column at Ghaziabad (Ghaziuddinnagar). The 
Gujars of parganahs Dadri and Sikandrabad were no 
sooner apprised of this movement than on the very next day they attacked the 
rich and populous town of Sikandarabad, about ten miles from Bulandshahr. 
“© Vast numbers of the inhabitants of both sexes and all ages were brutally 
illtreated and murdered.” The. civil authorities were helpless. Only four 
miles off lay the fort of Walidéd Khan, of M&lagarh, who had arrived from 
Dehli on the 26th May with 9 following of mutineer soldiery and the patent 
of the subahddri of Koil and Baran in his pocket, granted to him by his con- 
nection, the ex-king of Dehli, with whom ‘he had been staying. They knew 
that if they moved out of the station. he would be down upon them and cut 
them off, and thus communication with Agra and Aligarh, the sole object 
of holding Bulandshahr, would have been impeded. It was no. doubt very 
“distressing not to be able to respond to the repeated calls for assistance.” 
The guard was increased to 75 men from various irregular cavalry regiments, 
all under the command of Captain Tyrwhitt, whose “ sound judgment and firm 
bearing kept them together in a manner highly creditable to himself,” not- 
withstanding the news daily arrived of fresh regiments, to most of which the 
men belonged, having mutinied. The Europeans, again, numbered barely 
seven men, and divided amongst themselves the duties of patrolling. Every 
sentry was visited, at least once every hour during the night to prevent a 
surprise by the theenemy or treachery on the part of their own men, and the 
bridge-of-boats at Anupshahr was broken down to prevent the passage of the 
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Messrs. Clifford and Young, of the Revenue Survey, joined the garrison on 
the 1st June, and matters began to look very serious. 
Reports from the interior of the district showed that order 
was passing away. Former proprietors now took the opportunity of ousting 
the present possessors of their estates and in some instances this was effected by 
force and large bodies of armed men. The principal talukadars, however, all this 
time remained quiet. In fact, with the exception of the Malagarh man, no person 
of consequence then gave the authorities any uneasiness; on the contrary, 
they all continued to profess extreme loyalty. The continuous stream of mutinous 
troops up the Grand Trunk Road had of course a very bad effect upon the minds 
of all, disheartening the well-affected and giving confidence to those who were 
ill-disposed, whilst the sacking of the town of Sikandarabad being permitted still 
to go on with impunity led the people to suppose our power had really ceased. 
Aligarh was held by the British for one day and by the rebels the next, but 
Walidéd occupies the | here the authorities were respected as far as Khiurja. 
district. Mr. Melville, who had rejoined the station from Meerut, 
went down to Khiurja and succeeded in bringing away some Rs. 1,500 of trea- 
sure. Rumours of an intended attack on the station were of daily occurrence and 
necessitated much patrolling. On the 10th June all but twenty men of the irre- 
gular cavalry deserted and joined a largebody of mutineer cavalry who were 
then at Khurja on their way to Dehli, and as these proved to be some of the Oudh 
Irregulars, who had murdered their officers on the road, the station party thought 
it advisable to leave Bulandshahr for a time and retire to Galf&othi. They had 
hardly arrived there when news arrived of the occupation of the town by Wali- 
dad of Mél&égarh ostensibly in the name of the British Government. Mr. Sapte 
resolved to return, and his account of the events that then took place had better 
be given in his own words. He writes :— “ At Captain Tyrwhitt’s request I 
went ahead with Messrs. Lyall and Clifford, and Lieutenant Anderson of the 3rd 
Europeans, to let the people know we had returned. On entering the station 
I met Ismail Khén, Waliddd’s headman, who at once came up to me and re- 
ported all well. I told him I was going into the city, that our return 
should at once be known. He accompanied us, and when near the city said he 
had better go ahead, as there were a number of desperate characters in the city 
who might oppose us. I saw a large body of men collected at the farther end of 
the street, close to the kotwéli. While Ismail Khin went to parley with 
them, we rode a little way down the street aud then pulled up, awaiting his 
return. Finding he did not come back, I sent Mr. Clifford to Captain Tyrwhitt to 
let him know how matters stood, and requested him to come on as quickly as he 
could, while Mr. Lyall, Lieutenant Anderson, and I retraced our steps leisurely. 
Within a quarter of an hour Captain Tyrwhitt arrived, and on my telling him 
how the city was occupied, he expressed his determination to drive them out, and 
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giving the word “charge,” we went at a gallop towards the city. On our 
reaching the last turn near the jail, which enabled me to see into the city, we 
found the rebels hai moved up to the entrance, and the moment we came in 
sight they opened on us from three guns and a heivy musketry fire. Captain 
Tyrwhitt most gallantly led us within thirty yards of the guns, the first dischrge 
from which disabled and killed three men and horses. Only about 15 men had 
followed ; Craigie’s levies fied on the first shot being fired, and we never saw 
them again. Being entirely unsupported, we were reluctantly compelled to 
ratreat towards the open, where we could have azted better than in the narrow road 
in which we were, but we were not followed. I should mention here that we 
had previously sent up a small gun, but as it was drawn by bullocks it could not be 
brought up in time for the action. We brought it off however with us; Mr. 
Young, under whose charge it was, displaying much coolness on the occasion. 
‘Finding ourselves unmolested we retraced our steps to Galdothi. As we passed 
MaAlagarh we found Walidad had sent out a small body of cavalry to oppose our 
retreat, but these fled on our approach, and, as we pursued them, took shelter in 
a village close under the walls of Malagarh, from which they opened a fire upon 
us, but without effect. Thus were we, step by step, driven out of the Bulandshahr 
district.” 

The day after the departure of the Europeans, Waliddd expelled the police 
outpost at Galaothi, whilst Mr. Sapte’s party remained 
at Babagarh, near Hapur, in the Meerut district, 
watching the Rohilkhand rebels. On the 18th of June Walid&d’s outpost at 
Galdothi was driven back, but on the 22nd June, owing to the arrival of the 
‘Bareilly mutineer brigade, the Europeans had to fall back upon Meerut. The 
Meerut and Agra road thus fell into the hands of the mutineers, and Malagarh 
became the resort of all the ill-disposed of the surrounding districts. Walidad 
occupied Aligarh and Khdrja, und attracted to his standard the Pathans of the 
Barah Basti in the Bulandshahr district who had given so many recruits to 
the generally mutinous irregular cavalry. From its position, only about 900 
yards from the road, the fort of Mélaégarh commanded by ita guns (six in num- 
ber) the entire road. Communication with Agra, even by camel-riders, was 
effected with extreme difficulty, for so well was the whole line of road and_ its 
vicinity watched that scarcely a man could pass without being intercepted, and 
the penalty of discovery was death. Various expeditions were planned, but from 
various causes were never undertaken, until Walidéd had got such reinforce- 
ments, and his followers had increased to such numbers, that-he had really be- 
come a formidable foe. Reinforced by the Jhansi brigade he threatened Ha- 
pur, and but for the opportune arrival of a relieving force it would have expe- 
rienced the fate of Sikandarabad. During September a sharp artillery fight 
with the guns of the Jhansi brigade took place at Galaothi. 
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On the 25th September! Colonel Greathed’s flying column set out from 

Re-occupation of the Ghaziabad and arrived at Bulandshahr on the 28th. 
Siatrict. The troops encamped within a mile and a half of the 
town at the place where the road to Mélagarh branches off. A picquet of rebel 
cavalry fell back on the town, which was protected by a battery, whilst the 
gardens and walls were occupied by the enemy’s infantry. Leaving a reserve 
to protect the baggage and stores at the cross roads, the advanced guard of the 
British pushed on towards the city, feeling their way us best they could. The. 
reserve was attacked by cavalry and guns in flank, but these were quickly dri- 
ven off with loss, and in front the right and left columns of attack were soon 
engaged with the enemy. Their batteries were silenced, and a way having been 
opened with grape-shot, the cavalry and artillery pressed on through the 
town, driving the enemy everywhere before them. Three guns and an 
immense quantity of baggage and ammunition fell into the hands of the 
victors. 

Walidéd fled with the greater portion of his followers across the Ganges, 
leaving a number of guns, stores, and plunder in his 
fort, which was occupied by a detachment of cavalry. 
A party of Sappers were for some time employed in mining the fort, and on the 
1st of October the mines were exploded in person by the gallant Lieutenant 
Home, R.E., the hero of the Cashmere gate at Dehli, who lost his life ; a spark 
from the port-fire accidentally ignited the train, and he was killed by the explo- 
sion. Qn the 3rd of October the column marched to Kharja, and whilst there 
Mr. Sapte and Captain Watson visited Jhajhar, as the former gentleman had 
received intelligence of a Christian girl being concealed in the house of a Mu- 
salm4n trooper of the rebel 15th Irregular Cavalry. Mr. Sapte writes :— 
“ Though we arrived at the village before daybreak, they were ready for us. 
A large body of sowars arrived, and many of them in full uniform came out to 
oppose us. Several were killed in actual fight, and some few taken prisoners 
with arms in their hands, were tried by drum-head court-martial, and shot on 
the spot. After a long search we discovered the girl ; she turned out to be the 
daughter of a Eurasian, a clerk in some Deputy Commissioner’s Office in Oudh, 
whose life, as also that of the father, had been saved by the trooper Khuda 
Baksh, in gratitude to whom she turned Musalmani and married him, As she 
expressed a strong desire to be allowed to remain I did not force her away.” 
Khirja, said to have been a very hot-bed of disaffection during the mutiny, was. 
spared at tho representation of the Collector, who. returned to Bulandshahr. 

On the 4th October Bulandshahr was occupied by a force under Lieutenant 

ae ee ne Colonel Farquhar, consisting of the right wing of the lst 
‘  Bildch Battalion, two horse artillery guns, and a body of 
1 Bourchiers’ Eight Months, Canpaign : Lyndon, 1858 | 
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Pathan horse under Major Stokes, and from this date confidence began to 
be restored. Abdul Latif Khan, the head of the Pathans of the Baérah Basti, 
paid up his balances of land-revenue, though he had previously refused to 
pay one pice. This man was subsequently convicted of aiding the rebels in 
every way, and was sentenced to transportation for life. His uncle Azim 
Khan had joined Walii&d, and was captured by Khushi Ram, the Jat Police 
Officer of Anupshahr, whilst trying to escape into Rohilkhand. Azim Khan 
was tried by court-martial and was sentenced to death. The police-stations 
were at once re-established, and with the exception of Sdéhibdad Khan, of 
Shikérpur, who had deserted, and Pir Muhammad Khan of Antpshahr, 
and Khurshed Ali, Kotwal of Bulandshahr, whose conduct was somewhat 
suspicious, the old police officers were reinstated in their posts. The greater 
part of the rank and file of the police had joined the rebels, and their places 
were filled by Jats, while a strong force was sent to overawe the Gijars of 
Dédri and Sikandarabad. On the 17th November the camp moved towards 
the Ganges, but had only reached Ahér when news arrived of an intended 
uprising of the Gujars to rescue their brethren who had been captured, but 
this movement was frustrated by the troops returning by forced marches to 
Bulandshahr. The jail was then put into a state of defence capable of 
resisting the attack of any number of Gujars, and the jail garrison was re- 
inforced in men and provisions, so as to admit of the camp being moved 
without fear of being again recalled. On the 27th the force marched by 
Sayana to Puth, and thence down the right bank of the Ganges, visiting 
each ferry (ghdt). The whole of the boats were collected at Anipshahr and 
intrusted to a body of 200 Jéts. Puth, Basai, and Ahar were placed under Rao 
Guléb Singh of Kuchchesar, and the force proceeded southwards by Karnbds to 
Ramghat, having secured every boat of which any traces could be found. The 
rebels did not show themselves on the opposite bank, so the force marched 
‘en to Dibéi, intending to return to head-quarters, preparatory to beating ap 
the quarters of the Gujars, who still set the police at defiance and refused to 
pay up any revenue. On reaching Shikarpur intelligence was received of the 
rebels appearing in force in the Budaun district opposite Ramgh&t. The camp 
immediately moved to the Ganges, and on arriving at the ferry the sound of 
heavy firing was heard, which subsequently proved to be an attack by the 
rebels on Gannaur, a friendly village some few miles inland. Gannaur was 
plundered, and the rebels then proceeded to loot the neighbouring villages, 
The Aheriyas, a numerous tribe, first showed some opposition, but finding them- 
selves unsupported, compromised matters, and finally joined the rebel ranks. 
They occupy nearly all the villages on the left bank of the Ganges, and it 
was found necessary to keep a strict watch over all the ferries and fords, as 
the latter become daily more shallow ; but though on several occasions the 
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rebels attempted to cross in force, they never succeeded. The camp was occu- 
pied off and on until the 5th December in patrolling the Ganges parganahs 
from the Meerut to the Aligarh district. 

Constant rumours prevailed that Walidad with all his following intended 
to make an attempt to re-occupy Mélagarh, and con- 
siderable excitement ensued. On the Sth December 
the force marched to Dib&i, where intelligence awaited them of the arrival 
of Bakht Khén and the Bareilly brigade at Ka&sganj in the Eta district, 
where they murdered the blind old tahsild4r, Chaube Ghans4m Das, and 
levied a contribution on Soron. The Bulandshahr authorities resolved to 
make a demonstration towards Eta, and were about to proceed to Atrauli, 
when information was received that Hurmat Khan, who held the fort of Pind- 
rawal, belonging to one Fahim-ul-nissa (a near relation of the rebel Rabim Ali 
Khan, son of N&sir Ali Kh4n of Khailiya), was laying in stores for the use of 
the rebel troops. Hurmat Khan was surrounded by stratagem and his fort 
was taken, with an immense quantity of supplies evidently collected for warlike 
purposes. He was also busily engaged in putting his fort into repair and 
in mounting two guns which had been lent to him by the Collector. From 
Pindrfwal the force marched towards Eta, and co-operating with Colonel 
Seaton, was present at the action of the Nim Nadi and the operations along 
the Ganges, and returned to Bulandshahr, after a fortnight’s absence, on the 
29th December. On the 2nd January news arrived of an attack upon the 
boat-guard at Andpshahr, and Mr. Lyall started off with a body of mounted 
police, but was only in time to see the conclusion of a very smart affair between 
the rebels and the Jats under Khushi Ram. The Collector had brought 

Defence of the boatsat together about 187 boats here, and a short way above 
Bulandshahr. this place was an easy ford. The rebels brought 
down two guns below the gh&t, so as to rake the boats and the men who 
guarded them. The Jats returned the fire from two small iron guns, but, in 
the meantime, a body of horse and foot attempted to cross by the ford. Khushi 
R4m, in no way daunted, wheeled his men around and gave the rebels two vol- 
lies in quick succession, which had the effect of dispersing them for the time. 
Fortunately Colonel Farquhar thought it right to come to the assistance of the 
J&ts, for on the 17th January, the enemy came down in force with six guns, 
two of which they planted opposite the centre of the British position and two 
on each flank. Lieutenant T. P. Smith replied with his two six-pounders so 
effectually that in three hours he silenced the enemy’s battery. The British 
loss on this occasion was two men wounded and one killed, whilst the enemy 
lost about fifty men, and had net Colonel Farquhar received the strictest injunc- 
tions not to-cross the river, the enemy might have been destroyed. This success 
had the effect of preventing any more attempts to cross the river, and although 
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Rahim Ali came about this time fresh from Bareilly as the rebel subahdar of 
Budaun, he never succeeded in any attempt against the district. 

The Giujars of D&dri fled to the western bank of the Jumna khddtr after send- 
ing in the revenue by Brahmans who had no share in their misdeeds, and before 
Mr. Sapte left the district (21st April, 1858) nearly sixty pieces of cannon, 
some of them of large calibre, and many wall-pieces (jazdils) were recovered in 
the district. On leaving the district Mr. Sapte was able to report that it had 
resumed its wonted quiet. The revenue had been all paid in, serious crime was 
unknown, and even offences of a slight and trivial nature were of unfrequent 
occurrence. Several mutineers of the rebel regiments had been brought to jus- 
tice, and many of those who had taken an active part in the disturbances had 
been caught and received the reward for their crimes, whilst those who had 
shown themselves loyal were recommended for special consideration. Mr. 
Sapte gratefully acknowledges the services rendered by the military officers 
deputed to the district, and Captain Tyrwhitt, in command of the levies. Messrs. 
Turnbull, Melville, and Lyall of the Civil Service were present throughout, and 
were engaged in many expeditions requiring as much military skill as those 
whose profession it is, could command. 

A summary of the punishments and rewards on account of the events con- 
nected with the mutiny in this district will form a 
fitting pendant to the narrative given above.! Besides 
those mentioned below there were many others who obtained confiscated villages 
in this district in reward for services rendered in other districts ; their names 
will be found under “families of distinction’ on a preceding page. 

(1.) Mr. T. Skinner, of Bildspur, obtained confiscated villages assessed at 
Rs. 6,000 per annum. 

(2.) Mahmud Ali Khan, of Chhat4ri, obtained villages assessed at Rs. 4,193 
per annum and a khilat or dress of honour of Rs. 1,000. 

(3. Faiz Ali Khan, of Pahdsu, was rewarded with villages assessed at 
Rs. 4,000 per annum, of which one-fourth the revenue was remitted for life. 
He also received a khilat of Rs. 1,000. | 

(4.) Imdad Ali Khén, of Pahfsu, received villages assessed at Rs. 2,909 
per annum. 

(5.) Zahur Ali Kh&n, of Dharmpur, received villages assessed at Rs. 3,000 
per annum. 

(6.) Rao Gulab Singh, of Kuchchesar, was rewarded with villages assessed 
at Rs. 8,000 per annum, with remission of one-fourth of the revenue for his 
life, and a khilat of Rs. 2,000, with the title of Raja Bah&dur. 

(7.) Chaudhri Lachhman Singh, of Shik4rpur, received villages assessed at 
Rs. 1,999. 


Rewards and panishmente. 


1 From Kunwar Lachhman Singh, of Bulandshahr. 
13 
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(8.) Rai Durga Parshed received villages assessed at Rs. 1,400 per annum. 
_ (9.) Khushi Rém, the J&t who defended the boats at Anupshahr, received 
villages assessed at Rs. 1,202, with remission of one-fourth of the revenue for 
life, and a khilat of Rs. 1,000. 

(10.) The heirs of Ratan Singh, a J&t Risdld4r of Sehra, received villages 
assessed at Rs. 2,000 a year ; whilst Jhanda Singh, Basti Ram, Shadi Ram, and 
Naubat Singh, also Jats of Sehra, received lauds assessed at Rs. 600 each, and 
Jhanda Singh, in addition, a khilat of Rs. 200. 

(11.) The J&ts of Bhuthona also received rewards for defending their vil- 
lage and defeating Walid&d and the Jh4nsi brigade with the capture of three 
guns. 

(12.) Ahmad Sayyid Khan, of Kharja, obtained villages assessed at 
Rs. 1,893, with a khilat of Rs. 1,000. 

(13.) Imdaéd Ali of Galéothi received a gratuity of Rs. 300. 

(14.) Harsarip, a servant of Government, received a gratuity of Rs. 500. 

(15.) The tahsildérs Jainaréyan Singh and BishandayAl received gratuities 
of Rs. 1,000 each, and Sayyid Muhammad Shir&zi, of Khurja, one of 
Rs. 400. 

(16.) Farhatullah, a mukhtar, received lands assessed at Rs. 1,000 ; Munshi 
Lachhman Sarup, lands assessed at Rs. 200, and Chandrfin Chand Kunwar, 
of Khirja, lands assessed at Rs. 557. 

(17.) Muni Lal, the agent of the Skinner estate, was rewarded with a 
khilat of Rs. 1,000. 

(18.) Daulat Sitgh, Bakshi Singh, and Harsahdi Singh, of Jewar, received 
lands assessed at Rs. 763, and Hazéri Singh and Mohar Singh, of Day4natpur, 
lands assessed at Rs. 388. 

(19.) Réi Munnu LAl received estates valued at Rs. 1,000 ; Harsukh Ri, 
agent of the Kuchchesar Jats, lands assessed at Rs. 500, and Than Singh, Ahir 
of Kota, lands assessed at Rs. 800 and a gratuity of Rs. 500. 

The punishments awarded to the disaffected were no less comprehensive. 

(1.) Walidéd of Maél&garh escaped across the Ganges and was never 
captured. His fort was razed to the ground and all his property was con- 
fiscated. 

(2.) Ismail Khan, once a trooper in Skinner’s horse, and subsequently kotwal 
of Jalandhar and again of Meerut, joined WalidAd’s service shortly before the 
outbreak. After the fall of M&légarh he fled to Bareilly, and thence to Shih- 
jahanpur, where he was tried, convicted and sentenced to imprisonment for 
fourteen years. Ismail Kh&n was subsequently pardoned, and is now in the 
service of the Nawdb of Rampur. 

(3.) Ghulam Haidar Khan was owner of four villages in parganah Baran. 
He was collector of the revenue to Walidéd, and after the fall of MélAgarh 
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concealed himself. He returned under the amnesty, but his estates have been 
confiscated. 

(4.) Mahdi Baksh, the principal adviser of Walid&d, was sentenced to 
transportation for fourteen years. His property was saved owing to the services 
rendered by his son Ahmad Hasan in the Sahfranpur district. His is but one 
of the many instances of a family arrangement by which one member of the 
family took one side and another took the other side, so as to insure success 
whatever might happen. 

(5.) Rahim Ali Khén of Khailiya, a grandson of the celebrated Dandi Khan, 
with his father Mazhar Ali Khf&n, raised the standard of revolt at the same time 
as Walidid. On the expulsion of the latter both fled to Bareilly, and thence 
made their way to Rajputana. They were arrested there by Major Eden and 
sent for trial] to Agra. Mazhar Ali Kh&n died on the road, and Rahim Ali was 
tried, convicted, and sentenced to transportation for life, with confiscation of his 
estates. He was one of those concerned in the murder of Major Waterfield on 
the Grand Trunk Road. 

(6.) Abdul Latif Khan, of Khanpur, the head of the Pathins of the Bérah 
Basti, was punished with confiscation of his property and transportation for life. 
He actively sided with Walidad, and in every way opposed the restoration of 
order. 

The Shaikh and Bahlim revenue-free grantees of Bulandshahr were deprived 
of their property for siding with Walidad, whilst the Sayyid grantees of Shikér- 
pur lost theirs for adhering to Kahim Ali Khén, and a number of Pathans 
suffered for espousing the cause of Abdul Latif Khan. According to Kunwar 
Lachhman Singh the following landholders escaped the puishment due to their 
acts owing to the amnesty :— 

(1.) Mustafa Khan, of Jahangirabad, a relative of Walid&d, corresponded 
with Dehli and assisted the disaffected. He was sentenced to seven years’ 
imprisonment, but was subsequently pardoned. 

(2.) Rani Chauhan, of Antpshahr, belonging to the old Badgujar family of 
that ilk, tried to recover the estates belonging to her ancestors with a view of 
setting up her son as future Raja of Anupshahr. Her remaining estates were 
confiscated, but were afterwards released. 

(3.) Faiz Ahmad Khan, of Malakpur, escaped by the amnesty whilst still 
under trial. 

(4.) Ghulam Ghaus, a Bilich zamindér of Jhajhar, was sentenced to 
seven years’ imprisonment and the confiscation of his property for harbouring 
mutineers, but as he had aided in saving the life of a European he was 
pardoned. 

(5.) Hurmat Khan, of Pindrawal, escaped by the amnesty whilst still 
under trial. 
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All through the disturbances, the J&ts, as a rule, sided with Government, 
whilst the Gijars and Musalmfn Rajputs bitterly opposed all authority. The 
Gujars, Musalmans, and the Sayyids of Jarcha took a leading part in the sack 
of Sikandarabad. They were heavily fined and their estates were confiscated 
for the offence. The Bargala Rajputs of the whole tahsil of Sikandarabad also 
distinguished themselves for turbulence and disloyalty. The only other events 
of note connected with this district are the famine of 1860-61, the settlement 
of the land-revenue in 1860-65, and the establishment of a model farm! for the 
encouragement of agriculture in the upper Du&b, each of which is noticed in 
its proper place. 


1 Abandoned from July, 1675. 
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ADA, pronounced Ara, a village of parganah Sikandarabad and tahsili of 
the same name, in the Bulandshahr district, lies five miles west of the civil 
station and the same distance east of Sikandarabad. The population in 1869 
was 1,190, and in 1872 was 1,618. In Akbar’s time it wasthe head of a 
mahal or parganah belonging to the sirkar of Dehli, and paying 5,13,081 ddms, 
which at twenty double ddms per rupee gives a revenue of Rs. 25,554. It was 
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absorbed in Sikandarabad in 1844. The name is said ta be derived from 2 
colony of Ah&rs, some of whom bearing the title of Chaudhri still reside in the 
town. The Musalman residents are respectable and fairly well off. 

AaqavtTa, a parganah of the Bulancshahr district, is bounded on three sides 
by parganahs Sikandurabad, Baran, and Sayana of the same district, and on the 
north by parganahs Dasna and Hapur of tha Meerut district. It contained in 
1872 a total area of 101 square miles, of which 80 square miles were under 
cultivation. The area assessed to Government revenue during the same year 
was 98 square miles, of which 77 square miles were cultivated, 11 square miles 
were culturable, and 10 square miles were barren. 

The Kéli Nadi flows through the very centre of the parganah, dividing it 
into two almost equal parts. A large canal rdjbaha 
er water-course traverses the length of the western 
side. Irrigation is carried on from the K&li, which is used as a canal escape, 
and kept supplied with water from the canal. This water also is sold by the 
Irrigation Department. The result of the use of the K4li as an escape is that 
considerable damage has been done to about forty villages near and below 
where the escape falls into the Nadi, but this has however been partially reme- 
died by straightening the course of the river. Another large rdjbaha flows 
between the Grand Trunk Road and the Nadi, and a large gél or channel 
taken out of the Sonpur rdjbaha, and runs along the Grand Trunk Road on the 
west and falls into the same rdjbata at Baral. East of the Kali Nadi irriga- 
tion from wells prevails, Owing to the facilities existing for the construction 
of temporary wells there are few masonry ones, the numbers being 2,000 of 
the former to 312. of the latter. The soil is nearly all good seota, there being 
only about five per cent. of the inferior soils known as bhur and pilota. This 
character, with the amount of irrigation and the presence of the industrious 
Jats, Abirs, and Chaulus as cultivators, renders the parganah very prosperous. 
In addition to the ordinary cereals, cotton, indigo, and sugarcane are exten- 
sively grown. In the western half there is little culturable waste, but in the 
eastern half there is a somewhat large tract of waste land fit for the plough 
within the areas of Sharifpur, Baisrauli, Babanpur, Pabs&ra, &c. In places 
there is good culturable land partly covered with dhdék jungle and inter- 
spersed with low marsh lands called duhars, which yield the Jong thatching 
grass known as pela, whilst in places it is entirely barren. The Grand Trunk 
Road traverses the parganah from north to south, running almost parallel to the 
Kali. A road also runs from Galdothi to Sikandarabad, but the eastern por 
tions of the parganah are as yet unsupplied with roads. The principal vil- 
lages are Sentha, Galfothi, Mél&4garh, Makhdimnagar, Agauta, and Zaispur. 
Makhdimnagar was entirely revenue-free, but one-half was confiscated for 
the rebellion of Chirigh Ali in 1857. Zainpur is held revenue-free by 
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Bh&ts. Ata and AsAwar were conferred on Ratan Singh and Gop4l Singh for 
loyalty. 

The assessment of this parganah at the past settlement under Regulation IX. 
of 1833 was very light, and there was nota single coer- 
| cive process issued for the recovery of the land-revenue 
during its currency. The alienation statements show that, with the exception 
of confiscated villages, only three entire villages and fifteen portions of other 
villages have changed hands during the same period. Out of the 111 estates 
comprised in the parganah in 1865, 71 were zaminddri, 20 were pattiddri, and 
20 were bhdyachdra; 1,532 holdings were cultivated by proprietors, 871 by 
hereditary cultivators, and 3,832 by tenants-at-will, The new assessment was 
made by Mr. C. Currie in 1859. The following statement gives the statistics, 
of the expiring revenue of the past and the initial revenue of the present settle- 
ments and those collected in 1871 :— 


Fiscal history. 
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The statistics of 1872 show that the land-revenue then amounted to Rs. 
89,000 (or with cesses Rs. 98,255), falling at a rate of Re, 1-6-0 per British 
acre on the total area then assumed; at Re. 1-6-8 per acre on the area assessed 
to Government revenue, and at Re. 1-12-10 per acre on the cultivated area. 
The sum paid by cultivators to the landowners as rent and cesses during the 
same year has been estimated at Rs. 2,50,817. 

According to the census of 1872 parganah Agauta contained 94 inhabited 

Popdiation: sites, of which 16 had less than 200 inhabitants, 37 had 
between 200 and 500, 25 had between 500 and 1,000, 

11 had betweon 1,000 and 2,000; 3 had between 2,000 and 3,000, and one had 
between 3,000 and 5,000. The only town containing more than 5,000 inhabit- 
ants in the parganah is Galdothi, with 5,608. The settlement records show 
that in 1865 there were then 90 villages, distributed amongst 111 mahéals or 
estates. The total population in 1872 numbered 62,161 souls (26,351 females), 
giviag 615 to the square mile. Classified according to religion, there were 
45,420 Hindts, of whom 21,174 were females ; 16,734 Musalm ins, amongst: 
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whom 8,173 were females; and there were seven Christians. Distributing the 
Hindu population amongst the four great classes, the census shows 5,009 Brah- 
mans, of whom 2,371 were females ; 2,836 Rajpits, including 1,259 females; 
2,336 Baniyas (1,071 females); whilst the great mass of the population is 
included in ‘‘ the other castes” of the census returns, which show a total of 
35,239 souls, of whom 16,473 are females. The principal Brahman subdivision 
is the Gaur (4,767), and amongst Rajpits, the chief clans are the Chauhan 
(1,112), Badgijar (87), Panwar (29), Jadon (321), Bais (254), Gahlot, Gaur, 
Bhadauriya, RAthor, and Jairaniya. The Baniyas belong, for the most part, 
to the great Agarw4l subdivision (2,073), and their allied caste, the Dasas, 
(263). Amongst the other castes the most numerous are the Lodhas (1,198), 
Kahérs (944), Jéts (6,974), Hajjams (1,112), Chamfrs (9,573), Khékrobs 
(2,515), Abirs (1,768), Kolis (1,352), Gujars (3,236). The following castes 
have less than one thousand members each :—Bohra, Ahar, Darzi, Kalal, 
Barhai, Khatik, Dhobi, Garariya, Lohér, Kumh&r, Sonfr, Gosh&in, Jogi, 
Dhina, Bhat, K4yath, Bharbbinja, Bairagi, Mali, Chhipi, Aheriya, Orh, and 
Joshi. The Musalmans are entered as Shaikhs, 1,163; Sayyids, 1,213; Pathéns, 
316; converted Hindus, 2,824; and without distinction over 11,900. 

The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the 
census of 1872. From these it appears that of the 
male adult population (not less than fifteen years of 
age), 200 are employed in professional avocations, such as Government sor- 
vants, priests, doctors, and the like ; 1,908 in domestic service, as personal ser- 
vants, water-carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &c. ; 1,065 in commerce, 
in buying, selling, keeping or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of 
men, animals, or goods ; 11,016 in agricultural operations ; 2,595 in industrial 
occupations, arts and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of sub- 
stances, vegetable, mineral, and animal. There were 2,965 persons returned 
as labourers and 359 as of no specified occupation. Taking the total popula- 
tion, irrespective of age or sex, the same returns give 3,182 as landholders, 
27,960 cultivators, and 31,019 as engaged in occupations unconnected with 
agriculture. The educational statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 
1,119 males as able-to read and write out of a total male population numbering 

82,810 souls. 

The Tagas were the original dominant race and proprietors of the soil in 
this parganah, but were expelled by the Chauhans and 
Gdjars, and the returns of 1872 show only one person 
ofthe clan in the parganah. The Chauhdns got possession of thirty-two 
villages still known asthe “ Chauhdnon ke Battsa,” and the Gijars acquired 
twelve villages still known as the “ Gdjaron ke bdra Nadwdsa.” The Chaubéns 
have lost most of their villages by private sale or mortgage, and the Gujars by 
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confiscation for rebellion ; both are now mere cultivators, except in two villages 
and thirteen small shares held by the Chauhans and in two villages held by 
the Gujars. Jats hold twenty-six villages, the Skinner’s estate four, and the 
remainder are divided in twos and threes among Sayyids, Shaikhs, Bilaches, 
Baniyas, K4yaths, Abirs, Rajputs, Brahmans, and Badgujars. Previous to 
Akbar’s time the country was known as the Chauh4n Batisa, and his Amils 
formed the present parganah under the name of mahal Sentha. The Marhattas 
sent an &mil to overawe the Chaubans, who took up his residence at Agauta, 
and the name was then changed to Agauta. In 1803-04 the Chauhan 
villages and four others amounting to thirty-six were leised to Bahadur Khan, 
a Marhatta employee, and formed part of the district of southern Sahdéranpur 
(Meerut) : hence the name Mélagarh sometimes given to this parganah. (See 
MAuAcarn.) In i824 the lease was recalled, and in 1844 three villages were 
withdrawn and 57 added, making altogether 90 villages, which with one subse- 
quently formed comprise the present parganah. 

AHAR, an old town in the Bulandshahr district, gives its name toa parganah 
of tabsil Anupshahr, and is situated upon the right bank of the Ganges, 21 miles 
north-east of the town of Bulandshahr. The population in 1865 numbered 
2,324 souls, and in 1872 was 2,414. It possesses a police-station, post-oftice, 
and an Urdu halkahbandi or village school. A large fair is held here on the tenth 
of the light half of Jeth, at which crowds assemble to bathe in the Ganges. The 
town abounds in temples of some antiquity, the most remarkable being one in 
honour of Mahadeo. Ahar, being situated on a navigable river, is a fairly pros- 
perous commercial town of third-rate importance. A bridge-of-boats is kept up 
here for the dry months of the year. The name Ahfr is locally derived from 
‘ahi’ and ‘hdr,’ the killing of the serpent, and the present town is said to 
be the place where Janamejaya performed the great snake-sacrifice,’ and 
rewarded the N&gar Brahmans and others who assisted 
him with grants of lands in the vicinity. Ahér also lays 
claim to be the Kausambhi to which the Pandava rulers of Hastindpur transferred 
the seat of government after Hastinépur had been swept away by the Ganges— 
a pretension unsupported by probability orevidence. The people of Ahér also claim 
for it the honour of being the residence of Rukmini, wife of Krishna and daugh- 
ter of Bhismak, Raja of Vidarbha. The temple of Ambika, from which Krishna 
decoyed Rukmini away, is still pointed out by the Brahmans of Ahfr as situated 
on the Ganges about two miles below the present town. This claim also must 
be negatived, as Kundilpur, the capital of Bhishmak, has been identified with the 
old chief town of Berar. There are several large tumuli (khera) in and about 
Ahér which testify to the great antiquity of the place, and there is little reason 
to doubt that it was the seat of a petty Hindu principality for some centuries 
1 Wheeler’s Mah&bhé ata, I, 46. 
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previous to the Musalman occupation. The Nagar Brahmans of Abar state that 
they received a chaurdst (84) of villages from Janamejaya in reward for the 
assistance given by them in the snake-sacrifice. In Alamgir’s reign the majority 
of these Brahmans became Musalmdans, and retained the proprietary right in the 
town until 1857, when the majority of them behaved very badly, and lost their 
property, which was conferred on Raja Gursabi Mal of Moradabad. In the time 
of Akbér Ah&r was the capital of a mahal or parganah atiached to dastur Thana 
Farida of sirkar Koil and subah Agra, and paid a yearly revenue of 21,06,554 
ddms, or about Rs. 1,05,327. 

ASR, a parganah in tahs{il Anupshahr of the Bulandshahr district, is bound- 
ed on the east by the Ganges, on the west by parganad Baran, on the north 
by parganah Say&na, and on the south by parganas Antpshahr and Shikérpur 
of the same district. According to the census of 1872 this parganah had then 
a total area of 147 square miles, of which 107 square miles were under cultiva- 
tion. The area assessed to Government revenue during the same year was 147 
square miles, of which 107 square miles were cultivated, 2 square miles were 
culturable, and 17 square miles were barren. 

Though it has a considerable river frontage, Ahar has little kiddir, as the 
Ganges banks are high along this parganah. The Anupshahr branch of the 
oa Canal passes down the parganah at an average distance of about threo 
miles from the Ganges, just within the line of poorsandy 
soil lying along the river. This tract, owing to the 
depth of the water-level and lightness of the soil, is badly oft for irrigation. 
Further west, and in the centre also, the kuchcha wells re-appear, and the 
soil is more firm and productive. Nothing but the common cereals are 
grown, nor is indigo, cotton or safflower raised for export. There are no 
important roads, and very little traffic. The principal towns are Ahar and 
Khanpur. The cultivators are principally Lodhas, Pathéns, J&ts, and Rajputs. 
Of these the J&ts and Lodhas are the best. Asarule, the cultivators are not 
well off, as they were much harassed by Abdul Latif Kh&n, and his father 
Ib&dullah Kh&n before him. Between the canal and the Ganges the average 
depth of water from the surface is 25 to 30 feet, and in the remainder of the 
parganah it rises to 18 feet 8 inches, with a depth of water in the wells averaging 
6 feet 8 inches. Irrigation is scanty, the proportion in 1865 being only 26 per 
cent. of the cultivated area. The canal is dry beyond Anipshahr, but the new 
works at Narora will relieve the main channel and admit of some extension of 
irrigation beyond the two rajbahas at present in existence. Between Khanpar 
and Garaouli there are: large tracts of uncultivated lands, mostly covered with 
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1 Rashfd-ud-dfn, quoting from Al Birdnui, who flourished between 970 and 1039 A.D., mentions 
Ahfr in the itinerary from Kana j to Meerut, oiz., Kanauj to Dayaman, 10 parusangs ; to Ghiti, 
10; to Abfr, 10; and to Meerut, 10. Dowson’s Elliot, I, 62. 
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adhdk jangle, and generally good and culturable, but interspersed with patches of 
poor and bad land. 

The settlement of the parganah under Regulation IX. of 1833 by Messrs. G. 
Bird and Tonnochy was a fair and adequate one. The vil- 
lages held by Abdul Latif Khan as owner were some- 
what lightly assessed, and in those held by him as mortgagee the demand was 
rather heavy. Omitting confiscations, the transfers haye been very light during 
the currency of the old settlement, and of the two villages transferred by decree 
of court only one was a real transfer, the other belonged to Mustafa Khan’s 
collusive transfer noticed under the Anupshahr parganah (page 115). Of the 146 
estates in the parganah, in 1865, 129 were zamindari, 6 were perfect pattidari, 
8 imperfect pattidéri, aud 3 were bh4yachdra ; 325 holdings were cultivated by 
proprietors, 2,748 by hereditary cultivators, and 3,544 by tenants-at-will, and 
nearly all now pay rent in cash. The assessment of the new revenue was made 
by Messrs. Currie and Lowe in 1860-61, and came into force from 1862-63. 
The increase in the irrigated area is more considerable than the increase in the 
cultivated area. The following statement shows the statistics of the expiring” 
revenue of the past and the initial revenue present settlement :— 


Fiscal history. 
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Past, /90,821/ 7,464 29,307| 11,126] 42,925 54,060/ 79,756} O14 1) O15 3} 17 7 
New, | 93,617) 11,079) 28,751} (15,770/ 43,017! + 58,787/ 87,675, O15 O|- } 1 O| 12 7 10 
1871,,.| 91,918} 10,042] 93,168]  15,744/ 42,964; 58,7(8/ 91,267) O16 11) 21 110) 21 810 





The land revenue for 1872, according to the census returns, amounted to 
Rs. 82,969, falling at a rate of Re. 0-14-1 per British acre on the total area, at 
Ra. 0-14-1 per acre on the area assessed to Government revenue, and at Re. 1-3-5 
per acre on the cultivated area. The sum paid by cultivators to the landowners 
as rent and cesses during the same year has been estimated at Rs. 3,09,441. 

According to the census of 1872, parganah Ahar contained 127 inhabited 
sites, of which 37 had less than 200 inhabitants, 53 
had between 200 and 500, 25 had between 500 and 
1,000, 10 had between 1,000 and 2,000, one had between 2,000 and 3,000, 
and one had between 3,000 and 5,000. The settlement records show that in 
1865 there were then 134 villages on the register, distributed amongst 146. 
mahils or estates. The total population in 1872 numbered 61,048 souls 
(28,910 females), giving 415 to the square mile, Classified according to 
religion, there were 49,248 Hindus, of whom 23,108 were females, and 11,800 
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Musalmains, amongst whom 5,802 were females. Distributing the Hinda 
population amongst the four great classes, the census shows 5,323 Brahmans, 
of whom 2,487 were females ; 5,596 Rajputs, including 2,498 females ; 1,580 
Baniyas (745 females) ; whilst the great mass of the population is included in 
“the other castes” of the census returns, which show a total of 36,749 souls, 
of whom 17,378 are females. The principal Brahman subdivisions found in this 
parganah are the Gaur (3,912), Sanadh and Nagar. The chief Rajpét clane 
are the Chauhan (667), Badgijar (915), Panw&r (82), J&don (588), Bais (315), 
Bhala Sult4n, Baghel, Dor, Bachhal, Jarauliya, Mahesri, Bargala, and Jajil. 
The Baniyas belong to the Agarwél (1,032) and Dasa (384) sub‘ivisions. 
Amongst the other castes, the most numerous are the Lodha (10,317), 
J&t (2,123), Cham4r (9,736), Khakrob (1,710), Garariya (1,692), Mali (1,109), 
and Gujar (2,044). Besides the above castes, the following are found in this 
parganah with less than one thousand members each :— Darzi, Kalal, Barhai, 
Kahfr, Hajj4m, Khatik, Dhobi, Koli, Kumhé&r, Son4r, Goshdin, Jogi, Dhina, 
Bh&t, Kéyath, Bharbhunja, Bairagi, Aheriya, Taga, Orh, Joshi, K#ebhi, Mal- 
lth, Mina, Khagi, Chauh4n, and Nat. The Musalm&ns are distributed amongst 
Shaikhs (1,580), Sayyids (118), Mughals (54), Pathins (2,524), converted 
Hindus (857), and the remainder are entered without distinction. 

The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the 
census of 1872. From these it appears that of the male 
adult population (not less than fifteen years of age), 124 
are employed in professional avocations, such as Government servants, 
priests, doctors, and the like ; 1,720 in domestic service, as personal servants, 
water-carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &c.; 820 in commerce, in buying, 
selling, keeping or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of men, animals, 
or goods; 11,654 in agricultural operations; 2,042 in industrial occupations, 
arts and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances, vegetable, 
mineral, and animal. There were 2,554 persons returned as labourers and 333 
as of no specified occupation. Taking the total population, irrespective of age 
or sex, the same returns give 1,044 as landholders, 35,789 as cultivators, and 
24,215 as engaged in occupations unconnected with agriculture. The edaca- 
tional statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 722 males as able to 
read and write out of a total male population numbering 32,138 souls. 

Before the Musalman invasion this part of the country was known as the 
chaurdst (or 84 villages) of the Nagar Brahmans, 
who, with the Gorwa Rajptits, divided the parganah 
between them. Shortly after the Musalm4n conquest these tribes were ousted by 
the Badgtjars and Path&ns ; the latter first settled down here under King Shs 
hab-ud-din Ghori and first gained importance under the Lodis. They held twelve 
villages known as the “Pushdnon ke brah basti,” which are mostly in this parganah 
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but some are in Saydna. . (See Baarasi.) These men still make capital recruits 
for the Bengal cavalry. Akbar formed Ahfr into a parganah attached to dastir 
Thana Farida in the sirkér of Koil and subah of Agra, and stationed an dmil 
here. In 1803 Ahar was incorporated with the Meerut district, and in 1824 was 
transferred to Bulandshahr. In 1844 the number of villages was fixed at 134, 
and in 1859 the parganah was transferred from the Baran tahsil to Andpshabr. 
Previous to 1857 Abdal Latif Khan, of Khanpur, held 85 villages in the parganah, 
but these have all been confiscated. The Nagars held 8 villages, but the Musal- 
m4n portion lost four for rebellion. The J&ts of Kuchchesar own 55 villages, and 
the K&yaths of Nabinagar own seven villages ; the few remaining villages are 
principally held by Rajputs. 

AHMADGARE, a village of parganah Pah&su of the Bulandshahr district, is 
distant 28 miles south-east from Bulandshahr and 6 miles north from Pahdsu 
on the Ramghb&t road. The population in 1865 numbered 2,228 souls, and in 
1872 there were 2,621 inhabitants. The village was founded by Ani Rai, the 
Badgujar Raja of Antpshahr, who named it after his own title! of Ahmad Khéni. 
Local tradition, however, says that the town was foanded by Hem Singh or 
Ahmad Khan, a Badgijar, and near relative of Ani Réi. Hem Singh, too, basked 
in the sunshine of Jabangir’s smile, and was treated by him with much favour. 
A large tank, or rather small lake, stretched from north-west to north-east of the 
town. On the borders arethe ruins of some stately buildings now called the 
hammédm or bath, and intended apparently in the old time for the use of the ladies of 
the fort. The town with six other adjoining villages, formerly hamlets belong- 
ing to it, was granted in jdgir to Raja Madho Ram, Khattri, by Madhoji 
Sindhia in 1778 A.D., at a fixed rent of Rs. 1,200, and the British Govern- 
ment in their treaty with the Maharaja agreed to respect the grant. They 
have done so to the extent of excluding from settlement the descendants of 
Hem Singh who have been Musalmfns since the time of Aurangzeb, and on the 
death of Rao Bihari Nath, tbe last jagird&r, in 1870, the six hamlets were settled 
with his representatives, and the town was settled with the original proprietors. 
The tank produces vast crops of water-nuts, but detracts from the healthiness of 
the town. <A market is held on Saturday. Thero is a post-office and a school. 

ANUPSHABR, a town? in the parganah of the same name in the Bulandshahr 
district, is situated on the right bank of the Ganges 25 miles to the east of 
Bulandshahr, in latitude 28°-21” and longitude 78°-18’-55.” It is the head- 
quarters of the tahsil of the same name. The population in 1830 numbered 8,072 
souls, of whom 6,026 were Hindus and 1,866 were Musalmains. There were then 
1,723 families residing in 893 enclosures. In 1847 the inhabitants numbered 
8,947 souls; in 1853 the numbers had increased to 9,414, and in 1865 to 
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10,644. There were 9,336 inhabitants in 1872, of whom 7,190 were Hindus 
(3,417 females) and 2,146 were Musalmans (970 females). The site occupies 
123 acres, giving 76 persons to the acre. 

The town is situated on the high western bank of the Ganges, and part of 

seis ite: it has been carried away, at various times, by the action 
of the river, so that the remains of masoury wells now 
stand like pillars in the present bed of the river. During the cold weather the 
deep stream of the Ganges keeps to the Budaon side of the river bed, leaving a 
large level expanse of white sand between it and the base of the cliff upon which 
Anupshahr is built, The site itself is long and narrow, and well drained by the 
ravines which surround it, especially on the south, where it is bounded by the 
Aligarh and Moradabad road. The road from Bulandshahr enters the town 
from the north, and runs south to join the Aligarh road. It forms the principal 
bazarway. The Bazar-i-masjid, at first entered from the south, contains some 
poor shops : then comes the Bazar kalan with better shops, often two-storeyed, 
and at right angles to it a second bazar runs through the short diameter of the 
town, and further north the mandi or grain market opens off the Basar kal&n. 
The mandi is a square, about fifty yards wide, surrounded on three sides by 
substantially built grain shops. Beyond the mandi, the bazar continues for 
some distance and ends in the Bulandshahr read. On the whole the houses 
are chiefly built of mad, and with the exception of the Brahman quarter and 
the Garhi muhalla on the site of T4ra Singh’s fort, there are few brick-built 
houses to be seen. On the western side the houses are so connected together as 
to form somewhat the appearance of a wall, beyond which the land sinks down, 
suddenly partaking of the character of a wide sandy ravine, water from 
which drains by a bridge northward under the Bulandshahr road to reach the 
Ganges, There are no stagnant water-holes around, and the entire site is well 
drained. 

To the south, the Aligarh roadway, a fine, level metalled road, has been 
fixed upon as the proper site for the public institutions. On the slope of this 
road is a fine bazar known as Websterganj, from its founder Mr. Webster, C.S. 
The shops have been sold to Baniyas at from Rs. 200 to Rs. 500 each, and rent 
at from four annas to one rupee per mensem. The road 
is connected with a bridge-of-boats, which is kept up 
over the Ganges for about eight months in the year, but, owing to the shifting 
nature of the river-bed, it is little used by cartmen. The high road, before it 
reaches the bazar, has the post-office and dispensary on one side of it, both 
of which are nent brick-built buildings; the former was built in 1866, and 
the latter was established in 1870. The dispensary costs Rs. 504 per annum, 
derived from private subscriptions, except the cost of the Native Doctor’s pay, 
which is defrayed by Government. On the other side of the road are the 
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tahsili and schoolhouse. The tahsili was built in 1860-65 at a cost of 
Rs. 13,479, and contains the office of the Sub-Collector of the land-revenue and 
the police-station. The Anglo-vernacular school, built in 1864, has an average 
of 47 pupils, and is maintained at an anuual cost of Rs. 840, half of which is 
defrayed by public subscription. A village school is maintained from the 
education cess, and has an average attendance of about 80 pupils. The 
principal muhallas or wards are the Ahar Darw4za, Garhi, Nagarseli, K.ed4raéh, 
Manik Chauk, Chhipianti, Pokhar, Khirki, Patpuri, Jatiyana, Mori Darwaza, 
Chatta Bazar, Talla aud Malla Muhallas. There is nothing in their names or 
histories demanding special notice. On the river side the houses are broken 
up into clusters by the ravines leading to the Ganges, and the principal way lies 
in the bed of the river. Many of the interior streets and lanes are metalled, 
as also the ways leading down to the rivers. There is one fine mosque in the 
Bazar-i-masjid, and another is being built near the river. 

The town is the resort of Hindu pilgrims, who bathe in the Ganges here at 
certain seasons. The largest assemblage is on the day of the full moon in the 
month of Kérttik, at which time some hundred thousand pilgrims collect from 
all quarters. Smaller fairs are held at the time of a lunar or solar eclipse. 
The Ganga Darwaza in a tree-grown ravine leading down to the Ganges and 
the Mad&ér Darw4za are the principal bathing-places, and the Gujrati Brahmans 
who attend the ghats reside, for the most part, in the Garhi Muhalla. <A large 
house with a garden overlooking the river belongs to the P&éikpdra estate, and 
affords accommodation to travellers and district officers when on tour. Antp- 
shahr lies within easy distance of Aligarh, Buland- 
shahr, Budaon, and Moradabad, and this position, as 
well as the fact of its being upon the banks of a navigable river, contri- 
bute not a little to enhance the commercial importance of the town. Next 
to Khurja it is the largest cotton and grain market in the district, and the trade in 
timber and bambus is also extensive. Hitherto the chief traffic has been down 
the river to Mirzapur in wool, safflower and corn, and up the river from Farukh- 
abad in cotton cloths. There is som local manufacture of coarse and fine cloths, 
blankets, boots, hackeries, soap, shoes, jémddni, and indigo, and a brisk traffic 
in these commodities with the neighbouring villages in exchange for grain. 
The trade in former times must have been considerable, but since the opening 
of the Réjgh4t Station on the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway, about nine miles 
south-east of Anupshahr, much of the traffic is said to have been diverted. The 
affairs of the town are managed by a municipality consisting of 15 members, 
five of whom are official and ten are elected by the tax-payers. The income 
is derived from an octroi tax supplemented by a house-tax. A proper con- 
servancy establishment is kept up, and much attention is directed to local 
improvements. 
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The following table shows the income and expenditure of the municipality for 


the year :-—- 


Receipts, 
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The incidence of the octroi during 1872-73 was Re. 0-9-2 per head of the 


population. 


The imports and consumption per head for two years are shown 


below : the imports of cloth and metals for 1872-73 are only for ten months:— 
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The town of Anupshahr was built by the Badgujar Raja Anup Rai in the 
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reign of the Emperor Jahangir onan old khera or mound 
Jahangir in his memoirs mentions 


the courage displayed by the Raja whilst attending the emperor on a hunting 
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excursion. For this service Anip Rai received the title of Ani Rai Singh 
Dalan, and a grant of 84 villages on each side of the Ginges. Jahangir formed 
these villages into a separate parganah. The ruins of a brick fort and temple 
built by Ani R&i still exist below the remains of the old manufactory of the 
East India Company. In the seventh generation, Tara Singh and Madho Singh, 
sons of Achal Singh, divided the hitherto united family property amongst them- 
selves. Tara Singh made Aniupshahr his head-quarters and Madho Singh took 
Jahangirabad. Tara Singh improved the town very much, and so patronised 
men of letters and learned pandits that the town came tobe popularly known 
as the “little Benares.” On the death of Tara Singh without issue, the three 
sons of Midho Singh distributed the estate amongst themselves: Umed Singh 
obtained Anupshahr, and Khoras Rij and Bhawani Singh remained at Jahaén- 
girabad. During the dissensions that ensued, one of the Ranis, rather than 
submit to some degradation, blew up the fort and perished in the ruins along 
with several of her adherents. Five years afterwards the destruction of the 
place was completed by the army of Asaf-ud-daula, and since then the family 
began to decline rapidly. An account of this family is given in the history of 
the rise and fall of old families in the district notice. Treasure was said to have 
been concealed in the fort, but it has since been abstracted. For many years 
subsequent to the British occupation persons used to employ themselves in dig- 
ging for money amid the ruins and were, in some instances, successful. 
In modern history Anupshahr is remarkable as the site chosen for his can- 
tonments by Ahmad Shéh Abdali in 1757 A.D., when he proceeded to parcel 
out the fiefs of Upper India amongst those whom he wished to honour. And at 
the close of 1759 he again pitched his tents around the town and organised 
the famous coalition of the Musalmafns of Upper India against the Jéts and 
Marhattas, which led to the battle of Panipat in 1761. In 1773 A.D. the forces 
of the Oudh Vazir and the British made Andpshahr their rendezvous when 
opposing the Marhatta invasion of Rohilkhand. The allies nearly surprised 
@ body of four thousand Marhatta horse whilst fording the Ganges about five 
miles below Ramghat, to reinforce their friends on the other side. The greater 
part of the Marhattas had got as far as the middle of the river when the Bri- 
tish army came in sight, upon which the Marhattas suddenly returned and 
marched up the western bank towards Rémghat, whilst the allied troops took 
the opposite bank until they arrived at Asudpur, opposite the Marhatta en- 
campment. Here the Marhattas commenced a cannonade against the English, 
but this was soon answered by the latter with such effect as presently to silence 
the Marhatta artillery and oblige their whole army to change their ground with 
some precipitation.’ The Marhattas retired by Et4wa to their own country in 
May, 1773. From this time until 1806, with the exception of one or two short 
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interruptions, such as during the brief ascendancy of Francis’s opposition in the 
Calcutta Council, Antipshahr remained an outpost of British troops! until the 
garrison was transferred to Meerut. The only memorials, however, of the long 
continued presence of British troops in the vicinity, now to be found, are in the 
two cemeteries crowded with nameless graves. In 1805, Sher Singh, Badgijar, 
received a large remission of revenue for his services in protecting the station 
against an attack of Dandi Khén.? Aniupshahr is considered a very healthy place, 
and has not been visited with any of the epidemics which are so common in the 
upper districts. A noted family of Hindd physicians reside here who are largely 
consulted by all classes, and seem to be very skilful in their treatment, if 
one may judge from the success they meet with and the high repute in which 
they are held. In the mutiny Antpshahr is noted for the successful defence 
of the boats by Khushi R4m and his Jéts mentioned in the history of the mu- 
tiny in this district (page 95). The proprietary right in the town site now be- 
longs to the P&ikpara estate in trust for the Brindaban temple in the Muttra 
district. The principal banker in the town is one of the Gujr&ti Brahmans of 
the Garhi Muhalla. Anupshahr lies on the military route from Aligarh to 
Budaon, and is distant 12 miles from D&npur, the stage next Aligarh (see 
Ddnpur), and 14 miles from Gunnaur in the Budaon district. The road is 
metalled throughout. To Gunnaur the Ganges is crossed by a bridge-of-boats 
in the dry weather, and by a ferry in the rains (river a mile wide in the rains, 
and fifty boats can be collected after a little notice). 

ANUPSHAHR, a parganah in the tahsil of the same name in the Bulandshahr 
district, is bounded on the east by the Ganges, which separates it from parganah 
Rajpura of the Budaun district, and cn the other three sides it is bounded by par- 
ganahe Ahir, Shikarpar, and Dibai of the Bulandshahr district. This parganah, 
according to the census of 1872, had then a total area of 121 square miles, of 
which 91 square miles were under cultivation. The area assessed to Government 
revenue during the same year was 120 square miles, of which 90 square miles 
were cultivated, 16 square miles were culturable, and 14 square miles were barren. 

The Antpshabhr branch of the Ganges Canal, formerly known as the Fateb- 
garh branch, traverses the parganah from end to end, 
running parallel to the direction taken by the Ganges. 
Where it enters the parganah it is distant about five miles from the Ganges, 
and gradually approaching that river is only half that distance apart when it 
passes into parganah Dibai. The soil within two to three miles of the high 
banks of the Ganges is light, sandy and of inferior quality, and as the water 
lies as low as from 30 to 35 feet in this tract, temporary wells are not prac- 
ticable, and masonry wells are tooexpensive. The best villages are in the centre 
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of the parganah, where the soil is of excellent quality and very productive, and 
wells are common. Though the river frontage is considerable, the khddir lands 
are confined to the villages above the town of Antpshahr, and are all liable to 
flavial action. The principal products are indigo, cotton, and safflower. ‘The 
indigo of Malakpur and the safflower of Sankni are famous. In 1865 there 
were 1,875 acres under indigo, 1,250 under safflower, and 1,000 under cotton. 
There is very little sugarcane grown. Mango topes abound in the west of the 
parganah. The principal roads are the two metalled lines connecting Anupshahr 
with Bulandshahr and Aligarh respectively, and the unmetalled road through 
Malakpur and Shikarpur to Khirja. The principal towns are Anupshabr, 
Jabdngirabad, and Malakpur. | 
The assessment at the revision under Regulation 1X. of 1833, by Messrs. G. 
M.Bird and T. Tonnochy, was, on the whole, rather light, 
aca though it pressed heavily in a few individual instances. 
The entire parganah was composed of large compact estates, so that no transfers 
took place during the currency of the settlement. In the alienation statement 
eleven villages are entered as transferred by decree of court. These beloaged 
to Mustafa Khao of JahAngirabad, and the whole transaction was a contrivance 
to avoid his creditors. Hw caused a suit to be brought in the name of his son, 
then a mere child, for execution of a deed of gift of the property. The suit 
was decreed in the civil court, and the decree was upheld after the mutiny, 
when the estates of Mustafa Khan were confiscated for rebellion. This reduces 
the transfers, both public and private, to almost nothing. Of the 115 estates 
into which the parganah was divided in 1865, 110 were zamindari, 3 were 
bb4yachéra, and 2 were pattidéri. There were 93 holdings in the occupa- 
tion of proprietary cultivators, 2,669 held by hereditary cultivators, and 3,553 
by tenants-at-will. Mr. Freeling assessed the parganah in 1860-61, and his 
revision came into force from the beginning of the same year. Mr. Lowe 
assessed a few of the villages, and Mr. R. Currie drew up the final report. The 
following statement shows the statistics of the old and new settlements; the 
expiring revenue of the past settlement is given :— 
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The land-revenue for 1872 amounted to Rs. 88,997 (or with cesses 
Rs. 92,403), falling at a rate of Re. 1-1-4 per British acre on the total area, . 
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at Re. 1-1-6 per acre on the area assessed to Government revenue, and at 
Rs. 1-7-1 per acre on the cultivated area. The sum paid by cultivators to the 
landowners as rent and cesses during the same year has been estimated at 
Re. 1,92,814. 

According to the census of 1872 parganah Anipshahr contained 110 inha- 
bited villages, of which 27 had less than 200 inhabit- 
ants, 50 had between 200 and 500, 21 had between 
500 and 1,000, 7 had between 1,000 and 2,000, and three had between 2,000 
and 3,000. The towns containing more than 5,000 inhabitants were Anip- 
shahr, with 9,336 inhabitants, and Jahaugirabad, with 9,408. The settlement re- 
cords of 1865 show that there were, then, 110 villages on the register, distri- 
buted amongst 115 estates (mahdls). The total population in 1872 numbered 
69,573 souls (33,131 females), giving 575 to tbe square mile. Classified accord- 
ing to religion, there were 56,993 Hindus, of whom 27,040 were females ; and 
12,580 Musalmans, amongst whom 6,091 were females. Distributing the Hin- 
du population amongst the four great classes, the census shows 8,873 Bral- 
mans, of whom 4,225 were females ; 3,213 Rajputs, including 1,447 females ; 
8,553 Baniyas (1,662 females); whilst the great mass of the population is in- 
cluded in ‘“‘the other castes’”’ of the census returns, which show a total of 
41,354 souls, of whom 19,705 are females. The principal Brahman subdivi- 
sions found in this parganah are the Gaur (7,576), Kanaujiya, Saraswat, Sa- 
. n&dh, Gujr&ti, Chaube, Upd&dhiya, Bhat, and Joshi. The chief Rajpat clans are 
the Badgujar (1,381), Chauhan (474), Panwar (114), Jédon (38), Bais (80), 
Kachhwaha, Janghfra, Dhékra, Jairaniya, and Durgabansi. The Baniyas 
belong to the Agarw&l (1,814), Dasa (943), Barasaini, and Dewai subdivi- 
sions. Amongst the other castes the most numerous are the Lodha (3,833), 
Kahar (2,017), Jat (6,665), Hajjam (1,041), Khattik (1,417), Chamér (12,867), 
Kh&krob (1,672), and Mali (1,431). Besides the castes mentioned above the 
following are found with less than one.thousand members each :—Darzi, Ka- 
lal, Barhai, Dhobi, Ahir, Garariya, Loh4r, Koli, Kumh&ér, Son&r, Goshain, 
Jogi, Dhaina, Bhat, Kayath, Bharbhunoja, Bairagi, Aheriya, Taga, Gujar, Orh. 
Kéchhi, Teli, Mallih, Miumar, Khattri, Meo, Kori, Dabgar, and Mahé Meo. 
The Musalmans «re distributed amongst Shaikhs (935), Sayyids (62), Mughals 
(1,064), Path4ns (481), converted Hindus (138), and the remainder are 
entered without distinction. The chief cultivators are Jats, Tagas, Badgijars, 
and Rajputs, partly Musalmén and partly Hindi. The Hindi Meos are called 
Mina Meos, and those that are Musalm4&ns are known as Mewatis. 

The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the 
census of 1872. From theseit appears that of the male 
adult population (not less than fifteen years of age) 368 
are employed in professional avocations, such as Government servants, priests, 
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doctors, and the like ; 2,649 in domestic service, as personal servants, water- 
carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &c.; 1,705 in commerce, in buying, 
selling, keeping or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of men, animals, 
or goods; 9,438 in agricultural operations ; 3,166 in industrial occupations, 
arts and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances, vegetable, 
mineral, and animal. There were 4,393 persons returned as labourers and 
426 as of no specified occupation. Taking the total population, irrespective of 
age or sex, the same returns give 214 as landholders, 30,735 as cultivators, 
and 38,624 as engaged in occupations uncunnected with agriculture. The edu 
cational statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 682 males as able to 
read and write out of a total male population numbering 36,442 souls. 

Mina Meos formerly held this parganah, and were succeeded by Badgujars, 
who, under Raja Partép Singh, were permitted by the 
Dors to occupy the villages of the Meos in the twelfth 
century. Inthe Afn-i-Akbari the parganah was known as Malakput, a name it 
retained until about the middle of this.century. It formed a portion of dass 
tir Thana Farida in sirk4r Koil and stibah Dehli. In the reign of Jahangir, 
Ani Réi, son of Bir Narayan and a descendant of Part4p Singh, thoroughly ex- 
pelled the Meos, and obtained a chaurdsi (84) of villages on both sides of the 
Ganges which he tenanted by Badgijars of hisown class. The manner in which 
these estates passed out of the hands of their proprietors is noticed in the history 
of the old families of the district (page 63). The Malakpur estate now comprises 
32 villages, of which 21 are in this parganah. The remaining 20 villagesb elong 
to proprietors of various castes. Anupshahr belonged to the ceded pro- 
vinces, and was first included in Moradabad, and subsequently, in 1805, in Ali- 
garh. In 1817 it was transferred to Meerut, and in 1824 it formed a portion 
of the new district of Bulandshahr. At that time the parganah contained 86 
villages, but at the revision of boundaries in 1844 A.D. the number was in- 
creased to 106. 

ANUrsHaHR, a tahsil in the Bulandshahr district, comprises the parganahs 
of Anupshahr, Ahfr, and Dib&i. The total area, according to the census of 
1872, contains 448 square miles, of which 830 square miles are cultivated. The 
area assessed to Government revenue is given at 445 square miles, of which 327 
equare miles are cultivated, 57 square miles are culturable, and 61 square milea 
are barren. The land-revenue during the same year stood at Rs, 2,938,523 (or 
with cesses Rs. 3,23,084), falling at Re. 1-0-5 per acre on the total area, 
Re, 1-0-6 per acre on the area assessed to Government revenue, and Re 1-6-3 on 
the cultivated area. The population numbered 213,678 souls (101,678 females) 
giving 477 to the square mile, distributed amongst 401 villages. The same 
statistics show 14 insane persons, 2 idiots, 26 deaf and dumb 530 blind, and 
72 lepers in the tahsil. This tahsil comprises the eastern parganabs of the 
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district lying along the Ganges. ll other particulars will be found under thé 
parganah and district notices. | 

ARNIYA, a village in parganah Khurja, is distant 21 miles from Buland- 
shahr. The population in 1872 numbered 654 souls. There is a police-station 
here. 


Ata AsXwak, in parganah Agauta, is distant 18 miles from Bulandshahr. 
It really comprises two villages Ata, with a population of 583, and Aséwar, 
with a population of 440. These villages were confiscated for the rebellion of 
their Gajar owners in 1857, and were conferred upon Ratan Singh and Gopal 
Singh. The land-revenue, assessed at Its. 1,355, has been remitted for two gene- 
rations. Two separate estates have been formed, and each will become liable to 
the payment of its revenue on the death of the present incumbent and his son. 

AURANGARAD CHANDOKH, an old village in parganah Shik&rpur of the 
Bulandshahr district, is distant 15 miles east from Bulandshahr. The population 
in 1872 numbered only 1,860 souls. It possesses a Hindi village school. Kun- 
war Lachhman Singh notices it on account of its antiquities. According to him 
the town was, in ancient days, the capital and residence of the famous Hinda 
Raja Chand, the hero of many popular songs and legends, and was called Abha 
Nagari or Chandokh. The ruins of the ancient city are still visible. The an- 
cient history of the town has furnished a common and well-known proverb 
which still is current among the rural population of this district. The proverb 
is contained in a stanza of a poem setting forth the sorrows and sufferings of 
Raja Chand and runs as follows: —“Kdli bhali na svet, mdro donon ekhi khet”— 
%6 The black and white are bad alike; on one spot both were best to strike.” 
Chand was plagued with two wives. He consulted one as to how he had best 
get rid of the other. The favoured one then gave him the following advice :— 
J,” said she, “will transform myself into a white kite and prevail upon my rival 
in your affections to transform herself into a black kite; we will both fly towards 
you, and when we come within range do you shoot the black kite.” The Raja 
agreed, but when the ladies had changed themselves into kites and came flying 
towards him, he prudently resolved to “ kill the two birds with one arrow,” and 
did so, uttering, as he shot, the above stanza, which has passed into a favourite 
proverb. After the tragical death of his wives Chand betook himself to the 
forests, and nade over his kingdom to the priests. The ruins of the temple 
where the queen performed her sorceries are still pointed out under the name of 
Chandr&ni-ke-mandir. In Alamgir’s reign the Badgajar Rajputs got possession 
of this town, and called it Aurangabad in honour of the emperor, by whose per- 
mission they ousted the former proprietors. 

- AURANGABAD SayryipD, a village in parganah Baran of the Bulandsbabr. 

district, lies ten miles north-east of the civil station. The population in 1865 
was 4,917, and in 1872 there were 4,833 inhabitants and 1,220 houses. There 
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a post-office, encamping-ground, village school, and a market on Fridays. An 
urs (or religious fair) is held at the tomb of the Sayyid founder. The Chauki- 
dari Act (XX. of 1856) is in force, and in 1872-73 supported a village police 
numbering 16 men of all grades, at a cost of Rs. 882 per annum. This charge 
is defrayed from a house-tax, which during the same year yielded a revenue of 
Rs. 1,742, falling at Re. 0-5-9 per head of the population and Re. 1-6-10 per 
house assessed (903). The expenditure amounted to Rs. 1,773, chiefly in wages 
and small sanitary improvements. In the year 1704 A.D., one Sayyid Abdul 
Aziz, a descendant of Sayyid Jalal-ud-din Husain of Bukhéra, undertook, with 
the permission of Avrangzib, tooustthe turbulent Jaroliyas of the neighbourhood, 
and was successful in the attempt. He took up his quarters in the village of Dharka, 
which he improved and enlarged under its present name in honour of his patron. 
The proprietors of the lands attached to the town are the descendants of the above 
named Sayyid. They are owners of fifteen other villages in the district, and 
though very improvident, are a very influential class. The site of the town is 
rather low and surrounded on three sides with large tanks, which join in the 
rainy season and render the town inaccessible except in one direction. The 
health of the residents is much affected by these water reservoirs, which form a 
_ fertile source of malaria. Attempts have several times been made to cut a drain 
towards the Kali Nadi, but the expense has, hitherto, proved too formidable. 

BaGrRAsI, a town of parganah Saydna and tahsili Baran in the Buland- 
shahr district, lies 22 miles north-east of Bulandshahr. The population in 1865 
was 4,153, and in 1872 was 4,640, chiefly Pathans. There is a halkahbandi or 
village school, and a market on Saturdaysand Tuesdays. This town is said to 
have been founded hy one Bagu Rao, a Taga Brahman. Its proprietorship was 
usurped from the Tagas by the Afghans during the rule of the Lodi dynasty, 
and is still held by the descendants of the usurpers. It is one of the Bf&rah 
Basti, or twelve towns of the Path&ns. Some of the present proprietors call 
themselves of the Sar-clan, the same to which Sher Shah belonged. Their dis- 
tinguishing feature is that their complexion is as fair as that of the fresh emi- 
grants from Yusafzai, and they take great care that connection by matriage may 
not be made with the dark complexioned Path4ns. They remained loyal in the 
mutiny. .The Pathfns of Bagrdsi fill many respectable posts, both civil and 
military, under the British Government as well as in Native States. The town 
is famous for its numerous mango topes, and has the Ganges running at. about 
five miles to the east. 

BaRAL, a good sized village in parganah Agauta, is distant. 7 miles oki 
Bulandshahr. The population of Baral in 1872 numbered 2,389 souls. There 
is a police-station in the village. : 

BakaN, a parganah in tahsil Bulandshahr of the Bulandshahr distriot, ie 
surrounded on all sides by other parganalis of the same district. In 1873 
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the total area by the census returns amounted to 140 square miles, of whick 

99 square miles were under cultivation. The area assessed to Government 

revenue during -the same year was 137 square miles, of which 96 square miles 
were cultivated, 18 square miles were culturable, and 23 square miles were 
barren. 

The Kali Nadi enters the parganah near M&l&garh and flows south-easterly 
until it reaches Bulandshahr, whence it again inclines 
to the east, and becoming very tortuous passes ont 
through Murtazabad Batwara. Here, too, much dainage has been done to all 
the lands lying in its bed: upwards of fifteen villages have been found entitled to 
remission of revenue from the inundations caused by its use as a canal escape, 
and lands that formerly bore wheat, barley, and grain now bear nothing. The 
greater part of the parganah to the east of the KAli lies beyond the reach of canal 
irrigation, though requiring it more than the western portion, which always 
had considerable well-irrigation, now superseded by the canal. In the villages 
in the north-east corner beyond Sard&i Chabfla there is an uncultivated tract 
interspersed with dhd& jungle and low marsh lands which contain some 
fair culturable waste. The soil here is chiefly dh¢ér and pilota, which form 8} 
per cent. of the cultivated area ; in the rest of the parganah it is very fair seota. 
Orchards of mango, jémun and ber are frequent, especially in the western 
portions of the parganah. Wheat cultivation occupies twenty per cent. of 
the cultivated area, aud indigo and cotton each ten per cent. The principal 
roads are the Grand Trunk Road and metalled roads to Antpshahr, Chola 
Railway Station, vid Maman, and the Grand Trunk Road to Khiarja and 
to Sikandarabad. There are also numerous raised kuchcha or earthen roads. 
The principal towns are Baran or Bulandshahr and Aurangabad. Hatim- 
abad was confiscated for the rebellion of the Shaikhs and given to Mr. P. 
Saunders. Sayyid Amjad Ali and Faiz Ali Khan also hold villages in 
reward for services during the mutiny. Twenty villages belonging to Walidad 
Khan and seven belonging to Abdul Latif Khan in this parganah were confis- 
cated and disposed of. Twenty-one villages belong to the Kuchchesar estate, 
seven to Biluches, the same number to Pathans, six to Shaikhs, and seven to 
Jhojhas. The L&lkhéni family of Badgujars own eleven villages, and the 
remainder are distributed amongst various castes. The Hind& cultivators are 
principally Rajputs, J&dons, Jats, Brahmans, Lodhas, Gujars, and Chamérs, 
and are almost treble the number of Musalmans. 

The asessment at the settlement under Regulation IX. of 1833 was a light and 

tical dele. equable one, for there are no instances of very glaring 

inequality, undue lightness or severity, It was easily 
eollected, and there were no gales for arrears of revenue, and but one farm for that 
pufpose, the Gujar village of Aurangpur Mirpur. The alienation statement shows 
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that there were 46 entire villages and portions of 37 others transferred by 
mutual arrangement, whilst the civil courts ordered the transfer of one entire 
village and shares in 24 others. The shares are small and in no case show any 
pressure in the Government demand. Twelve Pathan villages were mortgaged 
owing to the extravagance of the successor of Yahya Khan of Korala, and the 
remaining transfers are due to the acquisitive spirit of the great landholders 
who vied with each other in iaying baits for getting a footing in the villages. 
Out of 161 estates in the parganah, in 1865, 184 were zamind&ri, 13 were patti- 
déri, and 14 were bhayachéra. There were 544 holdings cultivated by proprie- 
tors, 683 by hereditary cultivators, and 5,173 by tenants-at-will. The new 
assessment was made by Mr. C. Currie in 1859, and the following statement 
shows the statistics connected with both the past and present settlements and 
those collected at the revision in 1871; the expiring revenue of the past settle- 
ment is given :— 
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The land-revenue for 1872, according to the census returns, amounted to 
Rs. 1,08,465 (or with cesses Rs, 1,19,704), falling at arate of Re. 1-3-4 per 
British acre on the total area, at Re. 1-3-10 per acre on the area assessed to 
Government revenue, and at Re. 1-11-5 per acre on the cultivated area. The 
sam paid by cultivators to the landowners as rent and cesses during the same 
year has been estimated at Rs. 2,96,156. 

According to the census of 1872, parganah Baran contained 143 inhabited 

pene: sites, of which 30 had less than 200 inhabitants, 55 had 

between 200 and 500, 41 had between 500 and 1,000, 
14 had between 1,000 and 2,000, one had between 2,000 and 3 000, and one 
had between 3,000 and 5,000. The only town containing more than 5,000 
inhabitants is Bulandshahr, with 14,804 souls. The settlement records show 
that in 1865 there were 141 villages on the register, distributed amongst 161 _ 
mahals or estates. The total population in 1872 numbered 90,280 souls 
(45,028 females), giving 644 to the square mile. Classified according to 
religion, there were 60,822 Hindus, of whom 28,454 were females; 29,395 
Musalm4nos, amongst whom 14,574 were females; and there were 13 Chris- 
tians. Distributing the Hindu population amongst the four great classes, 
the census shows 6,189 Brahmans, of whom 2,851 were females; 6,127 
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Rajptts, including 2,831 females ; 4,830 Baniyas (2,263 females); whilst the 
great mass of the population is included in “the other castes” of the census 
returns, which show a total of 43,676 souls, of whom 20,509 are females. The 
principal Brahman subdivisions found in this parganah are the Gaur (5,695), 
Kanaujiya, and Bohra. The chief Rajpat clans are the Panwar (628), Badgt- 
jar (184), Chauhan (47), Jadon (3,248), Bais (137), Bhala Sultfn, Jaiawér, 
Gaur, Tonw&r, Surajbansi, Jairaniya, Bargala, Barkohi, and Dangar. The. 
Baniyas belong to the Agarwal (2,464), Dasa (811), and Baranwaél (102) sub-. 
divisions. The most numerous amongst the other castes are the Lodha (8,310), 
Kahfér (1,643), Jét (4,472), Hajjém (1,000), Chamfr (12,300), Khakrob 
(2,946), Garariya (1,106), Kumhér (1,084), Mali (1,136), Gajar (1,896); 
and next to them with less than 1,000 members are the Darzi, Kalal, Barhai, 
Khatik, Dhobi, Ahir, Koli, Sonar, Goshain, Jogi, Dhiina, Bh&at, Kéyath, Bhar-. 
bhinja, Bairagi, Chhipi, Aheriya, Taga, Orh, Joshi, Kanjar, Khattri, Meo, 
and Miumir. The Musalmans are distributed amongst Shaikhs (4,088), 
Sayyids (980), Mughals (768), Pathans (1,808), converted Hindus (1,570), and 
the remainder are without distinction. 

The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the 
census of 1872. From these it appears that of the 
male adult population (not less than fifteen years of 
age), 344 are employed in professional avocations, such as Government servants, 
priests, doctors, and the like; 4,641 in domestic service, as personal servants, 
water-carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &c. ; 1,859 in commerce, in buy- 
ing, selling, keeping or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of men, 
animals, or goods ; 11,775 in agricultural operations ; 4,346 in industrial occu- 
pations, arts and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances, 
vegetable, mineral, and animal. There were 4,585 persons returned as labourers 
and 583 as of no specified occupation. Taking the total population, irrespective 
of age or sex, the same returns give 1,498 as landholders, 36,255 as cultiva- 
tors, and 52,477 as engaged in occupations unconnected with agriculture. The 
educational statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 2,559 males as 
able to read and write out of a total male population numbering 47,202 souls. 

Baran has been almost from time immemorial the head-quarters of the 

sistas neighbouring country. During the Hinda rdj, it was 8 
Raja’s residence, and Akbar made it the head-quarters 
of a dastar attached to sirkér and stibah Dehli. In 1803 the parganah con- 
tained 154 villages and hamlets. The hamlets were absorbed in the parent vil- 
lages, and the parganah, consisting of 151 villages, was transferred to Meerut, 
then known as the southern division of Sah&ranpur. On the formation of the 
present district, in 1824, Baran again became a capital, and the number of 
villages has since then remained at 141. 


- Occupations. 
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- ' Bard, a tahsil of the Bulandshahr district, comprises the parganahs of 
Baran, Agauta, Saydna, and Shikaérpur. The total area, according to the cen- 
sus of 1872, contains 478 square miles, of which 346 square miles are cultivated. 
The area assessed to Government revenue is given at 463 square miles, of which 
334 square miles are cultivated, 58 square miles are culturable, and 71 square 
miles are barren. The land-revenue during the same year stood at Rs. 3,53,466 
(or with, cesses Rs. 3,.0,339) falling at Re. 1-2-6 per acre on the total area, 
Rs. 1-3-1 per acre on the area assessedto Government revenue, aud Re. 1-9-6 on 
the cultivated area. The population numbered 264,365 souls (125,900 females), 
giving 553 to the square mile, distributed amongst 400 villages. The same statis- 
tics show 704 persons blind, 116 lepers, 35 deaf and dumb, 14 idiots, and 28 
insane persons in the tahsil. This tahsil, also known as the Huzur or head- 
quarters tahsil, comprises the central parganahs of the district. All other 
information concerning it will be found under the parganah and district 
notices. : 


BELAUN or Belon, a large village of parganah Dibdi and tahsil Anup- 
shahr of the Bulandshahr district, lies 5 miles to the east of Dibdéi and 34 
miles south-east of the civil station on the road between R&émgh&t and Dibdi. 
The population in 1865 was 1,347, and in 1872 was 1,515. There is a halka- 
bandi or village school here. The village was founded about 150 years ago, 
by Raja Bhap Singh, Badgijar, who erected a temple in honour of Bela Devi 
in a grove of bel trees, and established a colony of San4dh Brahnrans as pandas 
here. These men are very wealthy and receive about Rs. 10,000 a year in 
offerings to Bela Devi, which are not shared in by the Badgijar zamindars, 
who are sixth in descent from the founder. The fairs are held in Chait (March) 
and in Kuar (September), and are attended by about 5,000 people. 

Buawan Bagapur Naaqar, a village of parganah Say4na and tahsil 
Baran of the Bulandshahr district, lies 5 milea west of Say4na and 16 miles 
north of the civil station. The population in 1865 was 3,301, and in 1872 
was 3,306. It was founded by a Dor Rajput during the rule of that dynasty, 
but about 1104 A.D. the Dors were supplanted by one Bhojraj Taga, from 
whose descendants the proprietary right was purchased in 1761 A.D, by the 
Kuchchesar talukadfr. There is a school anda fine masonry haveli here. 

Bute, a village in parganah Baran, is distant two miles from Bulandshahr. 
The population in 1872 numbered 815 souls. Bhdr is a halting-place for 
troops on the route from Aligarh to Meerut, distant 114 miles from Khirja, 
and 112 miles from: Galfothi. The road is metalled and bridged throughout, ‘and 
from Khurja passes Agw4l at 23 miles, Bartauli at 43, Dhamrauli at 53, 
SBunahra at 9, and Chandpur at 10 miles. The town of Bulandshahr is about 13 
miles to the east. Henco to Galdothi the road passes Akbarpur and Karnil- 
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Charawak at 9, and Bhamra at 10}. To Antpshahr the route would be by the 
metalled road to Jatw&i, 12 miles, and thence to Anupshahr, 13 miles. Jatwhi 
isa small village where supplies must be collected beforehand. There iss 
police-station here. 

BivAsecr, a large village of parganah Dankaur of the Bulandshahr district, 
lies sixteen miles south-west of the civil station and two miles to the south 
of the Railway Station of Sikandarabad, with which it is connected by a metalled 
road. The population in 1865 was 3,029, and in 1872 was 2,732. There isa 
post-office, a school and a market on Saturdays. The town is merely remark- 
able as being the head-quarters of the Skinner family and estate, founded by 
Colonel James Skinner, C B. A handsome house and fine garden are kept up 
here, and the fanily mansion, a strong mud fort, is about two hundred yards 
outside the village. The heirs of Colonel Robert Skinner have also two villages 
in parganah Dankaur. Mr. R. Currie settled tke Skinner jagirs in 1864, and 
wherever the jagirdérs were not found to be also proprietors a sub-set- 
tlement was made with the actual proprietors. His proceedings were submit- 
ted to the Board of Revenue and were sanctioned (No. 557 of 4th November, 1864) 
as the jagirdars are merely assignees of the Government land-revenue. Tappa 
Rabupura, a taidl shdhi grant of 22 villages set apart for the King of Dehli’s 
privy purse, was leased by the King of Dehli to Colonel Skinner about 1839 
at a fixed annual payment of Rs. 16,000. Previous to the mutiny the subor- 
dinate tenures were examined into, but the papers were then destroyed, and after 
the mutiny the estate was confiscated, and wherever no one could prove a pro- 
prietary right, this was conferred on the Skinner family. In villages where a 
sub-proprietary title was awarded to other than the Skinner family, a taluka- 
déri allowance of ten per cent. on the net land-revenue was assigned to the 
Skinner family in accordance with the orders of Government (No. 1496A.! of 
15th December, 1864), Mr. T. Skinner held the fort of Bilaspur during the 
mutiny. And owing to the bad management ofhis eon all Mr. T. Skinner's 
estates are now under the Court of Wards. 

Bora, in parganah Sikandarabad, is ten miles from Bulandshahr, and has a 
population of only 100 souls. There is an outpost of police here. 

Bostan, a village in parganah Dadri of the Bulandshahr district, lies in 
latitude 28°-31’-0” and longitude 77°-33-’0”, at an elevation of 758°1 feet above 
the level of the sea. The upper markstone of the Great Trigonometrical Survey 
stands on the high bank which bounds the bed of the Jumna to theeast. To 
the north-west of the station is the village of Garabpur, distant about 3°9 miles, 
and Dadri, north-east, 3°5 miles. This height is deduced trigonometrically. 

BULANDSHARR, called also Baran, the head-quarters of the district of the 
same name, is situated on the right bank of the K4li Nadi in north latitude 
28°-24’-167 and east longitude 77°-54’-13”, at an elevation of 741°15 feet 
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above the level of the sea.’ The population of Baran in 1847 numbered 12,409 
souls; in 1853 the numbers were 15,005, and in 1865 there were 15,284 
inhabitants. The census of 1872 shows a total population 
of 14,804, of whom 7,897 were Hindi (3,631 females), 
6,894 were Musalmdns (3,443 females), and 13 were Christians. Distributing 
the population amongst the urban and rural classes proper, the returns show 180 
landholders, 716 cultivators, and 13,908 persons following callings unconnected 
with agriculture. The number of enclosures in 1872 was 1,690, of which 911 
were occupied by Musalmdnos. . The number of houses during the same year 
was 3,020, of which 902 were built with skilled labour, and of these 400 were 
occupied by Musalmans. Of the 2,118 mud huts in the town, 911 were owned 
by Musalm&ns and 2 by Christians. Taking the male adult population (not 
less than fifteen years of age), we find the following occupations pursued by more 
than fifty males :— Barbers, 95 ; beggars, 70; bricklayers, 61; butchers, 140; 
carpenters, 59; cultivators, 330 ; inn-keepers, 51; labourers, 683 ; Jandowners, 
71; milk-sellers, 70 ; petty dealers, 69 ; servants, 1,222 ; shop-keepers, 384 ; 
sweepers, 129 ; tailors, 54 ; water-carriers, 74 ; and weavers, 607. Notwith- 
standing the great efforts made to spread education amongst the peopls, the same 
returns show only 868 males out of the whole population as able to read and 
write. The area of the town site is 11) square acres, giving 1338 souls to the acre. 
The oldest and most prominent families of Bulandshahar are the Baranwal 
Baniyas, who claim direct descent from Raja Ahibaran, 
the founder of the town, and who are now found all over 
India. The office of kaningo has been until lately hereditary in their family. 
One of them, Sital Das, kaningo, mentioned below, immortalized himself by 
founding a gan in the city and calling it by his name. The Chaudhris, called 
also Tantas, are the descendants of one of the men who in the time of Chandrasen 
opened the gates of the fort to Muhammad Ghori. For this service he was 
rewarded by the conqueror with the Chaudhriship of the parganah, and, on his 
becoming a Musalman, with the title of Malik Muhammad. These Chaudhris 
have a bad reputation for irascibility, and have shown themselves to be dangerous 
and untrustworthy on more than one occasion. True to their blood they are 
- said to have opened the gates of the upper town to the Sikhs in 1780, and 
during the disturbances of 1857 to have been the first to plunder the bazar. 
The Kazis of the town are the descendants of Nur-ud-din Ghazanwa!, who came 
with Mubammad Ghori, and was left by him as governorof Baran. The Kazis 
are still held in good repute. Baran is noted as the birthplace of the historian 
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1 This gives the height of the upper mark-stone of the Great Trigonometrical Survey, which is 
14 feet abc.ve the ground level mark-stone, and is on the vaulted roof of an old mosque, upon the 
highest part of an elevated mound within the town. The height is deduced from the spirit- 
levelling operations of the Survey. 
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Zi&-ud-din, who wrote the Tértkh-i-Flrdz Shdhi,) continuing the Tabakdt-i- Ndsiri 
of Minhéj Siraj, and giving an account of the reigns from Ghiy4s-ud-din Balban 
to Firiz Shah. Hiswork, though marred by his adulation of the reigning house 
and his inaccuracy in his dates, is very useful. Hedied in poor circumstances 
‘in a village near Dehli, where his remains found a resting-place near his friend 
Amir Kbusru. ; 

The Kali Nadi skirts the town on the east and south. The old town stood 
on a raised bank of some extent hordering on the 
kiddir of the river, but the new town has extended 

more to the westward, so that now the town of Baran is partly on level land and 
partly on raised ground. To the north of the town the K4liis crossed by a bridge 
on the Anupshahr and Sikandarabad road, and from the foot of this bridge the 
two principal entrance-ways start for the town, the one leading straight up 
to the higher town, or Balai Kot, and the other to the portion of the town built 
on the level, and known as Zer Kot, or lower town. The two roads meet again 
outside the town to the south-west, to form the road to Khirja. These roads 
with the chauk road form the principal bazarways of the town. The lower is 
‘the most important for traffic, and contains some of the best shops and the resi- 
dences of the more wealthy merchants. The upper road leads by a gentle slope to 
the tahsili, and beyond it toa large bazar known as Sapte’s Bazar, which is but 
little used. All the roads are well metalled and drained by saucer drains. 
Frompthe lower road two ways lead up to the Bal&i Kot,—one to the tahsili, and 
the other by steps to the tahsili schoolhouse. From the civil station the ap- 
proach to the city is through the chauk, also’ a central place of business lined 
with fair shops. To the north, on the Andpshabhr road, lies Deputyganj, built in 
1848 A.D. by Mr. T. Tonnochy, for many years Deputy Collector of Buland- 
shahr.- It consists of a wide open space used as the grain market of the town 
and is lined by shops. The drainage falls towards the K4li, and much money 
has been expended in the construction of kunkur and brick-made drains. 
The Zer Kot drainage first collects in the Ganda Nala, which has, in recent 
years, been greatly improved and straightened, and is now a fairly well kept 
waterway, but nothing has been done to give it a permanent bed of perfoct 
slope. The wells of the Bal4i Kot are brackish, and the tahsili one, though 
having a depth of 90 feet fram the surface, is bad. The wells in the Zer Kotare 
good, but the water in them has risen, since the introduction of canal irrigation, 
from 24 feet to 12 and 14 feet. Although the water is sweet, yet the people say 
that its character has changed, and it is now heavy and hard of digestion. There 
is a good deal of irrigation from canals around the town. Spleen enlargement 
is well known, and fever prevails in the autumn and rainy seasons, both of 


The site.. 


- The Térthkh-i-Firdsz Shahi is abstracted in Dowson’s Elliot’s History of India, IIT., 67. Local 
tradition makes Baran the burlal-place of Barani, but, as usual, it is incorrect. . 
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which may be due to the swampy character of the kAddir of the Kali here, From 
the Baldi Kot the khddir presents the appearance of a remarkable wide tract 
of moist land, containing many pools and collections of shallow water in addition 
to the stream itself. This excessive moisture is due to the use of the Nadi as a 
canal escape, and much complaint is made of the destruction of cultivation in 
the kiddir, which before was so famous for the excellency of its crops, The 
efflorescence of reh also is another mark of over-saturation. Some efforts have 
recently been made, and with good effect, to widen and deepen the channel of the 
river, not only for its present uses, but in order to make it serve as a canal 
escape at various points. The mere removal of the accumulated river weed 
from the river-bed has already lowered the water-level by a foot. 

The principal muhallas are the Balai Kot, or upper town, which contains about 
half the total number of inhabitants ; the Zer Kot, orlower 
town; Tonnochyganj, sometimes called Deputyganj ; 
Brahmanpuri, or Brahmans’ quarter ; Sitalganj, built by Kaningo Sital Das about 
1830 ; and Shaikh Sarai, founded by Shaikh Roshan, kaningo, during the reign 
of Alamgir. The civil station is situated in the immediate neighbourhood of the 
town westward, and between it and the town are the dispensary, schoolhouse, and 
jail. At the commencement of the British rule Bulandshahr was a small and 
poor town, inhabited chiefly by Lodhas and Cham4rs, who dwelt in mud hovels 
in the lower portion. In the upper part there wera a few fine houses, but they 
were thinly (ifat all) occupied. Mr. Robert Lowther, the first Collector of Bu- 
landshahr, deserves the credit of having raised the town to something approach- 
ing its present eminence. During his administration, lasting eight years, he 
by tact and courtesy prevailed upon the inhabitants of the neighbouring hamlets 
to take up their abode in the town, and thus succeeded in transforming the place 
from a second-rate village into a moderately populated and flourishing town. 
Most of the present buildings are due to the energy and taste of Messrs. G. D. 
Turnbull, C. Currie, and H. D. Webster, successively Collectors of the district. 
The principal public buiidings are the Magistrate and Collector’s offices, the 
Sessions Courthouse and Judges’ Chambers for the accommodution of the Judge 
of Meerut, who holds quarter sessions here for the trial of criminal cases ; the 
Ganges Canal office and the District Jail. 

The tahsili on the Baléi Kot was built in 1866-67, at a cost of Rs. 14,187. 
The tabsili school was built in 1863-64, at a cost of Rs. 1,364, and the zila 
school was built in 1864, at a cost of Rs. 3,650. The dispensary was built in 
1867, at a cost of Rs. 11,682, which was recovered from the zamindars on account 
of famine relief advances. The dispensary is maintained principally by private 
subscriptions. The post-office was built in 1867, and the dharmsala in 1861-62 
from the sale proceeds of confiscated arms. Connected with the civil station 
are the racquet-court and billiard-room which adjoin each other. Close by is the 
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Church of All Saints, erected in 1864, at a cost of Rs. 5,750, one-half of which 
was contributed by Government. There is no chaplain, but the Church of Eng- 
land Mission has a station here. The Lowe Memorial building is a handsome 
edifice erected{close to the Magistrate’s office with the intention of affording 
shelter from rain and sun to suitors and others obliged to attend the several 
courts. This building bears the following inscription :-—“‘ This building has been 
erected |by the European and Native Official and Non-official residents of the 
station and district as a token of their respect and esteem, and as a memorial of 
the late William Henry Lowe, Esquire, who died, while Collector of this district, 
on the 30th of July, 1862 A.D.’ A public garden and nursery is maintained 
in the civil lines, and a model cotton farm existed until 1875 in the immediate 
vicinity of the town. 

The municipality was established in 1866, and is managed by a committee 
consisting of five official members and ten members chosen 
by election. The average income for some years amounts 
-to Rs. 10,000 derived from an octroi duty and a house-tax. The incidence of 
‘the octroi in 1872-73 was Re. 0-9-9 per head of the population. The following 

tables show the municipal statistics: — 
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A market is held every Saturday in the Baléi Kot and on Tuesdays in tke 
Zer Kot, but there are no distinct local manufactures except that of dyed 
country cloth for the use of the poorer classes. 

Baran is a place of some antiquity, and even to the present day coins of 
Alexander the Great and the Indo-Bactrian Kings of 
Upper India are found in and around the town. The © 
late Mr. G. Freeling collected a large number, Its early history is given in 
the history of the district (page 82). First called Banchati, it subsequently 
received the name of Baran from Raja Ahibaran, and again from its posi- 
tion the name of Unchhanagar, which has been Persianised into the form 
Bulandshahr, or “‘high town.”” Hardatta, Dor, who ruled here at the time 
of Mahmud’s invasion of India, bought off the conqueror by large presents, 
or, as some say by his apostacy to Isl4m. The last Hindi Raja was Chandrasen, 
Dor, who gallantly defended his fort against Muhammad Ghori. With his own 
hand he slew Khw4jah L&! Ali, one of the principal officers of the invading army, 
whose tomb still stands about 900 yards to the east of thetown, But his valour 
was of no avail, since two of the Raja’s own servants opened the gates to the 
enemy. The Raja was himself killed in the defence. In Akbar’s time Baran 
was the capital of a dastar belonging to the sirk4r and sibah of Dehli. The 
mahal or parganah of Baran paid a revenue of 39,07,928 ddms a year, or about 
Rs. 1,95,396. 
| pee the principal ancient remains near the town is the tomb of KhwAjah 
L&l Ali mentioned above, bearing an Arabic inscription now undecipherable 
through age. In the pavement of the same building there is a Sanskrit in- 
scription, but it is so much worn that nothing can be made of it. ' Near the 
town is an Idg&h which, though not itself an old building, was evidently 
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constructed from the debris of one still more ancient, inasmuch as there are in 
the walls several slabs of stone bearing «detached: portions of an Arabic in- 
scription. These slabs are much scattered, and until they are pat together 
there is but little hope of getting at the purport of the inscription. 
One of the stones, however, contains a complete Persian inscription running as 
follows :—“ This Mosque was built in the reign of King Humfyun in the month 
Rajab, Hijra 943 (1536A.D.) during the administration of the chaste Béau 
Begam, by Nekbakht Khan.” It is quite evident that this inscription has 
nothing to do with the Idgah. The makhbira of Bahlol Khan, a leading officer 
under Akbar, stands in the suburbs with an inscription running: =“ This, the 
tomb of Bahlol Khan, was built in the reign of Jal4l-ud-din Muhammad Akbar 
in the year 1005 Hijri (1596 A.D.)” The Jama Masjid is situated on the 
Balai Kot. The construction of this building was commenced in 1730 AD. 
at the instance of S&bit Khan of Koil, who died before its completion, and was 
finished about 1830 by K&zi Fyaz Ali of Bulandshahr, 

The following table shows the rainfall. registered by the canal authori- 
ties :-— ; | 
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Carat (Chhatéri) a large in village parganah Pah4su and tahsil Khirja of 
the Bulandshahr district, lies 27 miles south-east of the oivil station, 18 miles from 
Antpshahr, and 21 miles east of Khirja en the Aligarh road. The population 
in 1865 was 3,547, and in 1872 was 3,799 souls. There is a good school and 
a post-office here. A large cattle market is held on Fridays. A village police 
numbering six men was entertained at a cost of Rs. 288in 1873. The K&li Nadi 
hes about 24 miles north of the village, which is about 17 miles from Aligarh 
Chatéri is the residence of Mahmad Ali Kh4n, L&lkh4ni, a respectable Badgujar 
Musalmén. The mud fort and brick houses comprising Mahmid Ali Khbéa’s 
residence look imposing from the road. The name of the village is said te 
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be derived from the Chhatéradhari clan of Meos who formerly owned the 
parganah. 

CHAUNDERA, a village of parganah Pabdsu and tahsil Khirja of the Buland- 
shahr district, lies 28 miles sonth-east of the civil station. The population in 
1865 was 1,754, and in 1872 was 2,302. There is a halkahbandi or village school, 
and a market on Mondays. The original name was Chimandakhera, given, it 
is suppesed, in honour of the goddess Chamanda by the Badgujar founders of the 
town, whose head-quarters it has Leen for many years. 

CHHAPRAULA, 8 village in parganah Dadri, with 503 inhabitants, is distant 
28 miles from Bulandshahr. It has a police-station, but is otherwise of no 
importance, 

CHITSAUN, a village in parganah Shik4rpur, is distant 7 miles from Buland- 
shahr. The population in 1872 numbered 1,073 souls. There is a police-station 
here. 

CHOLA, a large-sized village in parganah Sikandarabad, is distant 7 miles from 

Bulandshahr, and has a population of 1,157 souls. It isa station of the East 
Indian Railway, and there is a small body of police here. Chola is a stage on 
the military route between Aligarh and Dehli, distant 84 miles from Kbuarja 
and 10} miles from Sikandarabad. ‘he road is metalled and bridged through- 
out. To Sikandarabad it passes by Shabpur, 2 miles; Bodhi, 32; ShAbbazpur, 
44, and joins a branch metalled road to the Meerut road near the encamping- 
ground. The Gangraul (Chola) Railway Station is 34 miles from the encamping- 
ground at Chola. From Khurja the road passes by Muhammadpur, 14 miles; 
Jamilpur, 23 miles ; Dharaon, 44 miles ; and Pachgaon, 5} miles. The second- 
class road to Bulandshahr passes through Chola. 

Da&vbsi, a parganah in tahsil Sikandarabad of the Bulandshabr district, is 
bounded on the east and south by parganahs Sikandarabad and Dankaur, on the 
west by the Jumna, and on the north by the Meerut district. According to the 
census of 1872 this parganah had, then, a total area of 215 square miles, of which 
156 square miles were under cultivation. The area assessed to Government 
revenue during the same year was 213 square miles, of which 154 square miles 
were cultivated, 37 square miles were culturable, and 22 square miles were 
barren. 

About two-fifths of the area lie within the khddir of the Hindan and 
Jumna, the remainder comprise. the bdéxgar or uplands. 
The best soil is to be found in those villages bordering 
on the Hindan and subject to renovation by its inundations. The Hindan flows 
between high banks and has no separate trough ofits own. Itis very tortuous, 
and continually alters its channel, so that it cannot be used as a boundary 
between villages. The banks are so straight and firm as to allow of irrigation 
by buckets in the same manner as from wells. The confluence of the Hindan 
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an:l Jumna takes place in parganah Dankaur close to the border of Dadri, and 
between these the land rises in places well above the level of the highest floods 
and becomes light and sandy. The culturable waste in the kiddir is extensive, 
and contains much tamarix jungle (jhdo) and grass in the villages along the 
Jumna, but in the middle the waste is mostly poor and infected with various 
kinds of salts. In these and several of the adjacent parganahs of the Meerut 
district salt used to be extensively manufactured. Below this, along the sides 
of the Burhiya Nala, there are large strips of waste producing good thatching 
grass. Tho uplands soil is usually good, though along the high banks separat- 
ing them from the kAddir there is much white and yellow sand of an inferior 
quality. A ridge of low sandhills run almost parallel to the Bulandshahr branch 
canal, which was excavated as one of the famine works in 1860-61, and but for it 
the mortality must have been greater than that which it reached ; as it was, this 
parganah suffered most severely, and many of the villages were almost deserted. 
Canal-irrigation has increased very much of late years, and will materially serve 
to avert similar calamities in future. The Grand Trunk Road to Dehli passes 
through the centre of the uplands, and the old Dehli road through the khduir. 
The East Indian Railway has a station at Dadri within one mile of the Grand 
Trunk Road, and cross roads connect it with the principal villages. The prin- 
cipal products are wheat, barley, and grain. There are indigo factories at 
Khodna Khird, Chhola, and Girdharpur Kanarsi, <A fair amount of sugar- 
cane, cotton, and tobacco is also produced. The agricultural population is 
chiefly made up of Gujars and Rajputs, with a sprinkling of Brahmans, Abirs, 
and Tagas. The principal towns are D&dri, Surajpur, and J4rcha. 

‘There are eight jdgir villages in the parganah; five belong to Sauta Béi, 
one to the Skinner estate, and two are mere revenue-free 
villages. uring the currency of the past settlement 
six whole villages and a portion of a seventh village were sold, and eleven villages 
were farmed on account of arrears of revenue. Mr. Currie does not think that 
this was, in any way, due to the pressure of the assessment. The proprietors 
were chiefly Gujare of the usual reckless type, and the cause was heavy floods 
in the Jumna. The difficulty in paying the revenue has been due to pure 
obstinacy and unwillingness, and these villages were probably treated thus as 4 
warning to the Giujar proprietors. The alienation statement shows that 12 
whole villages and 25 portions of villages changed hands by mutual agreement, 
while 13 whole villages and 39 portions of villages were transferred by orders of 
the civil court. Here also Gijars and Rajputs were the principal losers. Out 
of the 201 estates in the parganah, 100 are zaminc4ri, 33 are pattidéri, and 68 
are bh4yach4ra ; 3,290 holdings are cultivated by proprietors, 3,472 by hereditary 
cultivators, and 5,542 by tenants-at-will. The new assessment was made by 
Mr. R. Currie in 1863-64. The following statement gives the statistics of the past 
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and present settlements and those collected at the revision in 1871; the expiring 
revenue of the past settlement is given :— 
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Tho land-revenue for 1872, according to the census returns, amounted to Rs. 
127,763 (or with cesses Rs. 1,40,679), falling at a rate of Re. 0-14-10 per 
British acre on the total area, at Re. 0-15-0 per acre on the area assessed to 
Government revenue, and at Re. 1-4-6 per acre on the cultivated area. The sum 
paid by cultivators to the landowners as rent and cesses during the same year 
has beep estimated at Rs. 2,93,458. 
According to the census of 1872, parganah Dadri contained 1 62 inhabited sites, 
popuatbe: of which 36 had less than 200 inhabitants, 60 had be- 
tween 200 and 500, 49 had between 500 and 1,000, 11 
had between 1,000 and 2,000, 5 had between 2,00 and 3,000, and one had _ be- 
tween 3,900 and 5,000. The settlement records show that, in 1865, there were 
178 villages, distributed amonst 201 mahals or estates. The total population, in 
21872, numbered 88,207 souls (40,716 females), giving 410 to the square mile, 
Classified according to religion, there were 75,667 Hindus, of whom 34,659 were 
females; 12,531 Musalmans, amongst whom 6,052 were females; and there 
were 9 Christians. Distributing the Hindu population amongst the four great 
classes, the census shows 8,684 Bra':mans, of whom 4,081 were females ; 7,343 
Rajpits, including 3,367 females; 3,494 Baniyas (1,594 females) ; whilst the 
great mass of the population is included in ‘‘ the ‘other castes” of the census 
returns, which show a total of 56,146 souls, of whom 25,617 are females. 
The principal Brahman subdivisions found in this parganah are the Gaur 
(7,954), Bhat, and Ach4raj. The chief Rajpat clans are the Chauh4n (2,944), 
Badgajar (247), Panwé&r (75), Bais (778), Jadon, Gahlot, Tonwar, and Galfi. 
The Baniyas belong to the Agarwé4l (3,203), Dasa (159), and Sarangi sub- 
divisions. The most numerous of the other castes are the J&t (1,543), Hajjém 
(1,557), Chamar (14,033), Khakrob (4,313), Ahir (2,456), Garariya (1,273), 
Koli (1,887), Kumh&r (1,927), and the characteristic Gujar population num- 
bered 22,154 souls in 1872. Besides the castes above mentioned, the following 
18 
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occur with less than one thousand members each :—Lodha, Darzi, Kah&r, Barhai, 
Khatik, Dhobi, Lohar, Sonar, Goshdin, Jogi, Dhina, Bhét, Kéyath, Bharbhinja; 
Bairagi, M4li, Clbipi, Taga, Orh, Joshi, Teli, Nat, and Manihér. The Musal- 
mans are distributed amongst Shaikhs (1,263), Sayyids (1,852), Pathdns 
(323), converted Hindus (214), and the remainder are entered without 
distinction. 

The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the 
census of 1872. From these it appears that of the 
male adult population (not less than fifteen years of 
age), 316 are employed in professional avocations, such as Government ser- 
vants, priests, doctors, and the like ; 2,553 in domestic service, as personal ser- 
vants, water-carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &c.; 1,502 in commerce, 
in buying, selling, keeping or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of 
men, animals, or goods; 18,022 in agricultural operations ; 3,146 in industrial 
occupations, arts and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances, 
vegetable, mineral, and animal, There were 2,701 persons returned as labourers 
and 541 as of no specified occupation. Taking the total population, irres- 
pective of age or sex, the same retarns give 1,238 as landholders, 52,553 as 
cultivators, and 34,416 as engaged in occupations unconnected with ggricul- 
ture. The educational statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 1,341 
males as able to read and write out of a total male population numbering 47,491 
souls. a 

This parganah did not exist in Akbar’s time, and has been made up of vil- 
lages belonging to the extinct parganahs of Shakrpur, 
Tilbegampur, and Kasna, and also to parganah Dasna 
of the Meerut district and Sikandarabad of this district. Sh&h Alam gave 
132 villages with D&dri to Darg&hi Singh, and named them tappa Dadn. 
(See Dapri.) These were annexed to Meerut in 1804, and in 1824 were trans- 
ferred intact to Bulandshahr. In 1844 the absorption of parganah Shakrpur 
raised the number of villages to 183. In 1850, the villages, to the number of 
87, lying between the Hindan and the Jumna were transferred to Dehli, and 
again in 1859 most of these villages were returned, making 178 villages and 
209 estates. Gujars hold 47 villages, Rajptits 18, Skinner estate 25, Kayaths 
5, Ahirs 4, Sayyids 3, in jdgir, 8, and the rest are held by various castes. 
In 1797, V&man Rao, the nephew and successor of Appa Kandi Rao, intrusted 
D&dri to Kashmiri Boli, a favourite, who had always been an enemy of George. 
Thomas, the Marhatta commander in Mewat. The latter, after defeating & 
party that had been sent against him,invaded Dadri and levied contributions on. 
the principal inhabitants. 

Danni, the chief village of the parganah of the same name in the Buland- 
shahr district, is situated on the Grand Trunk Road to Dehli 20 miles to the 
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north-east of the civil station, 11 miles north-west of Sikandarabad, and 23 
miles south-east of Dehli. The population in 1865 numbered 2,073 souls, and 
in 1872 there were 2,223 inhabitants. There isa market on Mondays, and the 
village possesses a police-station, post-office, a village school, a travellers’ 
bungalow, pardo, and encamping-ground. The railway runs about one mile 
south, and is connected with the town by a metalled road. Not a hundred 
years ago Dadri was a common little village, tenanted by Bhatti Gujars ; but 
during the dismemberment of the Mughal empire, one Darg&hi Singh, a 
Gujar of Katahra, took up his abode here, and building a fort and bazar, raised 
the little village to the dignity of a town. This Darg&hi Singh came of a 
family of freebooters, but the wise Wazir Najib-ud-daula bribed him with 
the lease of 133 villages of which he had forcibly possessed himself, and the 
high sounding title of chormdri, (the “‘thief-smasher’’) to restrain his former 
companions, of whom his father, Shambu Singh, had been leader. This lease 
was fixed at Rs. 29,000, and seems to have been recognized by the Marhattas, 
and after them by the English, until 1819, when upon the death of Ajit 
Singh, son of Dargahi Singh, the lease lapsed, and the villages comprised in 
the tenure were formed into a separate parganah and settled with different per- 
sons. Rs. 500 a month were fixed as pension for R&o Roshan Singh, the eldest 
son of Ajit Singh. During the troubles of 1857 Roshan Singh’s sons and 
brothers joined the rebels. Two. members of the family were captured and 
hanged, and the property of all was confiscated. Dadri lies on the Grand Trunk 
Road from Aligarh to Dehli, 12 miles from Sikandarabad and 11 miles trom 
Ghaziabad. The road all through is metalled and bridged. From Sikandar- 
abad it passes by Sherpur and Jokabad, and crosses the Bulandshahr branch of 
the Ganges Canal at Kot by a bridge, 5} miles (there is a rest-house here). 
The D&dri Railway Station is 14 miles west of the village of Dadri. Supplies 
and water are plentiful. On the 26th September, 1857, Colonel Greathed’s 
column marched to Dédri, where, owing to much plunder belonging to 
Europeans having been discovered, the villages in the neighbourhood were 
burned, 

DauratTpur, a village in parganah Abér of the Bulandshahr district, is 
distant 24 miles from the. civil station. The population in 1872 numbered: 
2,013 souls. The-village was purchased in 1820 by Sidi Kh&n, a Pathan of 
the Bazid Khail clan, and then a ris&ldér in Skinner’s horse. His son, Muham- 
mad Kh4n, is now one of the Ra&fses of tke district. 

Dankaop, the chief town of the parganah of the same name in the Buland- 
shahr district, is situated in the ravines and on and below the high bank sepa-' 
rating the uplands from the lowlands of the Jumna, on the old imperial road 
keading from Aligarh to Dehli, at a distance of 20 miles to the south-west of- 
Bulandshahr. The population in 1853 numbered 5,203 souls, and in 186% 
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there were 4,258 inhabitants. The census of 1872 shows 5,423 inhabitants, 
of whom 4,210 were Hindus (2,045 females) and 1,218 were Musalmans 
(590 females). A market is held here-every Saturday. The site occupies 
251} acres, giving 22 souls to the acre. There are 1,238 houses. The town 
possesses a police-station, a post-office, and a halkahbandi or village school. 
The Chaukidaéri Act (XX. of 1865) is in force, and in 1872-73 supported a vil- 
lage police numbering 22 men at an annual cost of Rs. 1,224, besides a staff of 
scavengers. The cost is defrayed from the house-tax, which in the same year 
yielded an income of Rs. 1,809, or Re. 0-5-4 per head of the population and 
Re. 1-7-4 per house assessed (1,039). The expenditure amounted to Rs. 1,635, 
chiefly in wages and works of local improvement charged to income, and a 
balance of Rs. 83 from the previous year. The traffic across the Jumna by 
the Makanpur gh&t passes through the town, which has little traffic of ita own. 
The Jumna must have, at one time, flowed close to the town, as there are many 
marks which show that it must have receded at least the two miles which now 
intervene between the town and its banks. 

According to ancient tradition Dankaur was either founded by or named 
after Drona,! commonly called Dona, the tutor of the 
royal youths of Hastinapur, and one of the most noted 
warriors of the Mahabhérata. The correct name of the town is said to 
be Dronakuar, and a masonry tank and temple still exist which are called 
Dona-chér (Drona-acharya), It is not proved, however, that Drona either 
founded or ever lived near the town, and it is evident from the Mabé- 
bharata that he did not die here. There is a tradition, confirmed by a legend 
of the Mababharata, that when the fame of Drona as an archer spread far 
and wide, it reached the ear of the son of a Bhil Raja who lived in the 
forests on the bank of the Jumna, This young man was very anxious to be 
instracted in the use of the bow, so he repaired to Hastinépur, and sought to put 
himself under the tutorship of the renowned Drona, The latter hero, remarking 
that the Bhils were professional and hereditary robbers, as well as enemies of the 
godlike Aryan race, declined to instruct the ambitious youth. Sorely dis- 
appointed the young Bhil returned home, but nothing daunted by the repulse 
he had met with at Hastindpur, he resolved that if he could not have a living 
Drona for his tutor he would have the next best thing, a lifeless one. He accord- 
dingly madea clay image of Drona, set it up in a plain, and practised archery 
by its side, taking care to pay it all the reverence he would have payed it 
great original. By constant practice, the youth, at last, became a famous 
archer, and aftersame time a rumour of his skill reached Drona himeelf. 
Drona, full of wonder, went one day to the young Raja’s house, and saw that he 
had, in spite of the refusal to instruct him, become quite a respectable marksman. 

1 Wheeler’s History of India,L,82 
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Heasked him how it was. The youth told him of having made the clay 
image, and of his practice. The Aryan chief, prudently thinking that the Bhils 
under a leader such as the young Raja might probably become formidable 
enemies, craftily asked him to grantafavour. The Bhil expressed his willing- 
ness to do so, whereupon Drona asked him to cut off the forefinger of his 
righthand. The foolish boy was about to comply, when the chief magnani- 
mously desired him to abstain from inflicting such an irremediable injury 
upon himself, and substituted for his former request one to the effect that the 
forefinger saved from the knife might never be used to pull the bowstring. 
The young man, glad enough to have saved his finger at all hazards, readily 
promised, and it is said that to the present day the Bhils never use the right 
forefinger when drawing the bow. Such is the legend, and itis more than pro- 
bable that the image of Drona supposed to have been erected somewhere near 
the site of the present town of Dankaur has given it the name of Drona- 
kunwar or Dronakhera. The ruins of a large fort built by Kay4ém-ud-din Khan 
in the time of Akbar are still to be seen, and among them stands a mosque of 
comparatively recent construction. In Akbar’s time Dankaur was a mahil or 
parganah of dastar Baran in sirkér Dehli and sabah Dehli, and paid a revenue 
of 10,16,682 dams, or Rs. 50,834. 

Danxkabpe, a parganah of tahs{l Sikandarabad of the Bulandshahr district, is 
bounded on the west by the Jumna, on the north by parganah DAdri, on the 
east by Sikandarabad, and on the south by Jewar. According to the census of 
1872, this parganah had then a total area of 151 square miles, of which 100 
square miles were under cultivation. The area assessed to Government revenue 
during the same year was 125 square miles, of which 82 square miles were 
cultivated, 29 square miles were culturable, and 14 square miles were barren. 

There is a large river frontage in this parganah, and the valley of the Jumna 
Geheabarpeuanes varies from three to six, and sometimes eight miles in 
width from the high banks between the bdngar or up- 

lands and the khddir or the bed of the river. This area contains good soil, but 
is liable to inundation. Many of the villages have extensive salt plains pro- 
ducing nothing but ddbh (not dbh), a coarse kind of grass unfit for fodder or 
thatching. There are also large tracts of culturable waste yielding pula or 
thatching grass and jhdo, a species of tamarisk (7. articulata). The population 
here is chiefly Gajar, who occupy themselves with pasturing cattle. Owing to 
its unhealthiness, all those who can be spared leave the khdder dur:ng the rains 
and emigrate to the uplands; a few remaining behind to look after the cattle, and 
these are relieved at intervals during the season. Exposure to flood and 
unhealthiness of climate must prevent this tract becoming anything more thana 
mere pasture land for many years. The soil of the uplands is throughout light and 
soore or leas mixed with sand, but is onthe whole of a very fair average quality, 
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The inferior soils are confined to the high ridge and are half a mile to a mile in 
width and to an almost continuous ridge between Bilaspur and Jhajhar, widen- 
ing out in some places and contracting in others. The uplands are traversed 
by water-courses from the Bulandshahr branch canal, and contain little cultur- 
able waste. Fair cross roads connect the villages with the neighbouring par- 
ganabs, Makanpur gh&ét onthe Jumna andthe railway. Wheat, barley, indigo, 
cotton, tobacco, and safflower are grown. Thereare indigo factories belonging to 
the Skinner estate at Bilaspur, Wail4na, and Chak Jalélabad. The principal 
towns are Dankaur, Kasna, Jhajhar, and Bilaspur. In consequence of the large 
proportion of lowland, the spring crops are in excess of the raincrops. Wheat 
and barley are the staple products. Since the settlement canal-irrigation has 
increased very much, and bids fair to increase still further and entirely do away 
with irrigation from temporary wells. 
The assessment at the settlement under Regulation IX. of 1833 appears to 
- have been light asa whole, though it pressed heavily 
iscal history. : : : : 
in some instances. The alienation statement shows that 
18 entire villages, chiefly belonging to Gujars, and 27 portions of villages 
changed hands by mutual arrangement, whilst two whole villages and three 
portions of villages were transferred by decree of court. The Skinner family 
and the Kayaths of Sikandarabad have been the principal transferrees. Of the 
116 estates in the parganah, in 1865, 62 were zamind4ri, 18 were pattidari, and 
36 were bhayachéra ; 1,694 holdings were cultivated by proprietors, 1,374 by 
hereditary cultivators, and 3,624 by tenants-at-will. The new assessment was 
made by Mr. R. Currie in 1863-64, and came into force from the following year. 
The following statement gives the statistics of both settlements and those collect- 
ed in 1871; the expiring revenue of the past settlement is given— 
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The land-revenue, by the consus returns of 1872, amounted to Rs. 65,637, 
falling at a rate of Re. 0-10-10 per British acre on the total area, at 
Re. 0-13-2 per acre on the area assessed to Government revenue, and at 
Re. 1-0-5 per acre on the cultivated ares, The sum paid by cultivators to the 
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landowners as rent and cesses during the same year has been estimated at 
Rs. 1,95,769. | 

According to the census of 1872 parganah Dankaur contained 109 inha- 
bited villages, of which 29 had less than 200 inhabitants, 
48 had between 200 and 500, 24 had between 500 and 
1,000, 5 had between 1,000 and 2,000, and one had between 3,000 and 5,000. 
The towns containing more than 5,000 inhabitants were Dankaur, with 4,423, 
and Jhajhar, with 5,632. The records of 1865 show that there were, then, 
114 villages on the register, distributed amonget 116 mabf&ls or estates. The 
total population in 1872 numbered 57,179 souls (26,703 females), giving 
379 to the square mile. - Classified according to religion, there were 47,105 
Hindis, of whom 21,789 were females; 10,046 Musalma&ns, amongst whom 
4,896 were females; and there were 28 Christians. Distributing the Hindi 
population amongst the four great classes, the census shows 5,111 Brahmans, 
of whom 2,428 were females ; 5,790 Rajpits, including 2,593 females; 2,602 
Baniyas (1,210 females); whilst the great mass of the population is included 
in “the other castes’’ of tho census returns, which show a total of 33,602 souls, 
of whom 15,558 are females. The principal Brahman subdivisions found in 
this parganah are the Gaur (4,865) and Bhat. The chief Rajput clans are the 
Chauhan (637), Badgajar (18), J&édon (933), Bais (2,404), Bhal, Jais- 
war, Jairaniya, Bargala, and Dankauriya. The Baniyas belong tv the Agar- 
w4l (2,146), Dasa (061), Rastaugi and Dhusar subdivisions. The most numer- 
ous amongst the other castes are the Kahar (1,156), Jat (1,486), Chamé&r 
(8,675), Khékrob (2,157), Kumhér (1,092), Guajar (11,341), and Ork (1,350). 
Besides the castes above mentioned the following are found in this parganah 
with less than one thousand members each :—Lodha, Darzi, Kalal, Barhai, 
Hajj4m, Khatik, Dhobi, Ahir, Garariya, Lohaér, Koli, Sonér, Gosh&in, Jogi, 
Dhiua, Bhat, Kayath, Bharbhinja, Bairagi, Mali, Chhipi, Aheriya, Taga, Joshi, 
Khattri, and Agrai. The Musalm4ns are distributed amongst Shaikhs (1,926), 
mayyids (160), Mughals (63), Pathéns (1,420), converted Hindus (987), and the 
remainder are entered without distinction. 

The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the 
census of 1872. From these it appears that of the 
male adult population (not less than fifteen years of 
age), 165 are employed in professional ayocations, such as Government servants, 
priests, doctors, and the like ; 2,007 in domestic service, as personal servants, 
water-carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &c. ; 993 in commerce, in buying, 
selling, keeping or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of men, animals, 
or goods; 10,602 in agricultural operations ; 2,151 in industrial occupations, 
arts, and mechanics, and the preparation of all olasses of substances, vegetable, 
mineral, and animal. There were 1,686 persons returned as labourers and 
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421 as of no specified occupation, Taking the total population, irrespective of 
age or sex, the same returns give 616 as landholders, 31,725 as cultivators, 
and 24,938 as engaged in occupations unconnected with agriculture. The 
educational statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 939 males as able 
to read and write out of a total male population numbering 30,476 souls. 

The Mewé&tis and the Bhotiya Rajpats were among the dominant races 
and proprietors of the soil in this parganah, and were 
driven out and succeeded by Bargala Rajputs and two 
clans of Gijars called Bhatti and Nagari. Akbar attached the parganah to 
dastur Baran in the sirkar and subah of Delhi. At the commencement of the 
British rule the parganah was annexed to the southern division of Saharanpur 
(Meerut). In 1824, on the formation of the Bulandshahr district, Dankaur was 
annexed to it. The result of the revision of parganahs in 1844 absorbed par- 
ganah KAsna, and after several exchanges with Palwal in Gurgaon, 108 villages 
remained, which with the changes effected by the mutiny gives now 108 villages 
and 12( estates. The agricultural population is chiefly Gujar, and next come 
Rajputs, of whom several clans are both Hindus and Musalm&ns. The rest of 
the cultivating community is made up of J&ts, Brahmans, Lodhas, Tagas, and 
Musalm&aos. Gidjars hold 43 villages, Rajpiis 11, Biluches 11, Path&ns 7, and 
the Skinner family 25 villages ; the remainder are held by various castes. 

DANPOR, a town in pargauah Dibai and tahsili Anupshahr of the Buland- 
shahr district, lies 13 miles south of Anupshabr ; 3 miles west of Dibai, and 24 
wiles south-east of the civil station on the metalled road leading from Anip- 
shahr to Aligarh. The population in 1865 was 2,749, and in 1872 was 3,024. 
The principal inhabitants are Chaube and Gautam Brahmans. There is a 
market on Saturdays, and a halkahbandi or village school. The present 
proprietor is Wazir Ali Khan, Lalkhani. The founder was Dan Singh, son 
of Raja Ani Rai of Anupshahr in Jahdngir’s reign. Daopur lies on the 
metalled road from Aligarh to Antpshahr, distant 133 miles from Jéwa, the 
stage next Aligarh (see JAwa) and 12 miles from Antpshabr. The road is 
metalled and bridged throughout. Water and supplies are plentiful, and the 
country is level, open, and well cultivated. The route passes the road to 
Bulandshahr at 2§ miles, Jaraoti at 6 miles, the dry bed of the Fatehgarh 
branch of the Ganges Canal at 73, and Nagla Teli at 9 miles. From Danpur 
to J&éwa the road passes V&ngarh at 2 miles, Chaundera (on the right) at 3 
miles, the K4li by a bridge at 5, and Chat&ri (to the right) at 7 miles. A 
village police numbering six men was entertained at a cost of Rs. 288 per 
annum in 1873. 

DHARAKPUR, a village in parganah Dili, is distant 38 miles from Buland- 
shahr. The population in 1872 numbered 511 souls. This village is held free 
of revenue as the endowment of a temple in Raéinzha&t, but the grant dates only 
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from Marhatta times. The grantees have bought up the rights of the former 
proprietors in Dharakpur, and now all rights in the village are held by the 
temple representatives. 

DHaARMPUR, a small village in parganah Dibdi, is distant 34 miles from 
Bulandshahr. The population in 1872 numbered 1,005 souls, and it possesses 
a district post-office. 

Drs 41 or Libhai, an old town in the parganah of the same name in the Bu- 
landshabr district, is distant 26 miles south-east from the civil station, 11 
miles south from: Andpshahr, 13 miles south-east from Shik4rpur, and 26 miles 
north from Aligarh. The population in 1847 numbered 7,837 souls, in 1853 
there were 8,586 inhabitants, and in 1865 there were 7,167. In 1872 there 
were 7,782 souls, of whom 4,515 were Hindus (2,252 females), and 3,257 
were Musalmans (1,676 females). The town site lies between two of the 
head branches of the Chhoiya Néla, which unite to 
the south below the town and form efficient drainage 
channels in the rains. The buildings, numbering 2,237, collect on either side 
of the Anupshabr road, running from north to south, and on either side of 
the Bulandshabr road, running from east to west, and occupy an area of 
106-2 acres, giving 73 persons to the acre. The first road is wide and 
commences as a low broken way of entrance, and leads to the ganj or 
market-place, a small open space, having thatched shops at the sides. It then 
continues for a short distance asa bazarway of poor shops, afterwards dege- 
nerating into poor mud-built houses, and ends in the northern outskirt near an 
open space graced by one shop and an unfinished police-station. This road is 
partly metalled. The old Bulandshahr road, however, is of more importance ; 
the western portion is narrow, but after crossing the first roadway at the ganj 
it opens out a little, and towards its southern extremity is a good road with 
some fair shops. The school-house is here, attended by 99 boys, two-thirds 
of whom are Musalmdns. The other roads of the town are unmetalled and ill- 
kept, and no effort is made to lead the drainage to the Chhoiya. 

The town wears, as a whole, an appearance of depression, and is said to have 
seen better days. There are many cultivators resident here, but trade is ata 
low ebb. Safflower of an excellent quality is grown in some quantity close 
tothe town. The station of Kaser Dibdi on the Oudh and Rohilkhand Rail- 
way lies about three miles to the east of the town, and is now connected with 
it by the new road to Bulandshahr from the railway station, which skirts 
the town on the west side. Jairdmpur, the new station growing upon the 
Ganges bank about the head-works of the Lower Ganges Canal at Narora, is 
situated eight miles from Dib&i. There is a market day every Monday, and 
four fairly-kept sardis close to each other on the Anupshahr road afford accom- 
modation to travellers. The water is good and the public health is excellent. 

19 
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‘The town possesses an Anglo-vernacular school, a tabsili school, a pust-office, 
and a police-station, The Anglo-vernacular school has 40 pupils. Act XX. 
of 1856 is in force, and in 1872-73 supported a village police numbering 22 men 
of all grades at an annual cost of Rs. 1,224, besides & staff of 14 scavengers. The 
entire cost is defrayed from a house-tax, which in 1872-73 yielded an income of 
Rs. 2,393, or Re. 0-4-11 per head of the population and Re. 1-1-1 per house 
assessed (1,472). The expenditure during the same year amounted to Rs 2,984 
from the revenue and a balance of Rs. 1,018 from the previous year. 

Dibai is said to have been built upon the ruins of Dhundgarh about the 
time of Sayyid Salar Mas&id Ghazi, 420 Hiri, (1029 © 
A.D.), when the latter expelled the Dhakra Rajputs 
from Dhundgarh and razed the town. Dhundgarh was afterwards called 
Dhundai, und by an easy transition Dibéi. The principal wards are the Jogi- 
pura, Mandinimak, Sar&i Kandan Singh, Brahmanpura, Tawaif Muhalla, 
Chauk Durga Persh4d, Kas&b4n, Lohirén and Saraugi’s wards, Sa: ai Biruni, 
Shaikh Chishti, and Purana Kila. In the din i-4kbari we find that mahal 
or parganah of Dibai belunged to the sirkar of Koil, and paid a revenue 
of 21,69,933 ddme or Rs. 108,496 per annum. When this district was 
first formed in 1824 Dibéi was made the tahs{li town, and the tahsildér 
resided in the old fort of Agangir, the Marhatta amil. On the revision of 
tahsilis in 1859 the seat of the sub-collector of revenue was removed to Anup- 
shabr, and since then the old fort has been converted into an indigo factory. 
The zamindari of the town is now in the hands of a family of Shaikhs, who form 
the more important portion of the inhabitants, 

Drei, a parganah of tahsil Anupshahbr of the Bulandshahr district, is 
bounded on the east of the Ganges, on the west by parganah Pahdsu, on the 
north by parganah Anitpshahr, and on tho south by the Atrauli parganah of 
the Aligarh district. According to the census of 1872 this parganah had, then, 
a total area of 180 square miles, of which 132 square miles were under cultivation. 
The area assessed to Government revenue during the same year was 178 square 
miles, of which 180 square miles were cultivated, 18 square miles were cultar- 
able, and 30 square milea were barren. 

The river frontage extends for eighteen miles along the western boundary, 
containing rich and fertile khddir lands; much of it is old and has been 
uninterruptedly cultivated for years, lying ata bigher level than the more 

recent formations. None but the heaviest floods 
ever touch it, while the new lands are yearly 
inundated. The Chhoiya Nala divides!into two branches in this parga- 
nah,—the one from near Khailiyain parganah Pahdsu, and the other from 
Bagséra in Andpshahr, which unite near the town of Dibéi Khas. Further on, 
in the Aligarh district, it becomes a regular stream, but here it is merely a 
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drainage channel carrying off the superfluous moisture from Sahupur in par- 
ganah Sayéna downwards. It is marked by lowlands and jhils, and is not a 
connected stream except during the rains. In the cold weather much of its bed is 
ploughed up and sown with rabi crops as far as Dibéi. The Anupshahr branch 
canal enters the parganah at Surajpur Makhena, whence an escape has been 
made into the Ganges, close to the metalled road from Antpshahr to Koil. 
The whole of the tractlying between this canal branch andthe Ganges is 
composed of poor, light, sandy soil, with a low water-level and a crambling, 
loose sub-soil, so that irrigation is dificult and temporary wells are impractic- 
sble. Tothe west of the Chhoiya Nala the best portion isa tract of table-land 
lying between the two branches of the Chhoiya, bounded by the Anupshahr 
metalled road, and extending again below Dib4i into a triangle, of which Dibdi is 
the apex and the boundary of the parganah the base, while the Ohhoiya 
forms the eastern side, and the country road from Dibéi to Shaikhupur the 
western side, Within these limits temporary wells can be constructed, and the 
soil is firm and free from sand. Manure, too, is more frequently used, and the 
villages are highly oultivated. The rest of the parganah is mostly composed 
of soil of fair average quality. The culturable waste is of inferior quality and 
is scattered about in small patches. In several villages adjoining Ahmadgarh 
there is a long stretch of cultivated poor land which extends into the Aligarh 
district. The metalled road between Andpshahr and Koil traverses the west-_ 
ern portion of the parganah for from 14 to 15 miles, and there are good 
cross country roads. The common crops are jodr, bdjra, moth, and barley. 
The principal towns are Dibéi, Ramgh4t, Belaun, Danpur, Karanbas, and 
Daulatpur. 

The former assessment of this parganah under Regulation IX. of 1833, made 
by Messrs, G. Bird and Tonnochy, was light and equable. 
Notwithstanding that there was a munsifi in the town 
during the whole currency of the past settlement, only portions of nine villages 
changed hands by orders of the courts, whilst the private transfers com- 
prised thirteen entire villages and portions of thirty-two others. Of the 175 
estates in the ‘parganab, in 1865, 119 were zamindari, 47 were pattidari, and 9 
were bhfyachara. The assessments of this parganah were made by the late 
Mr. Freeling, and some alterations in a few villages were effected by the late 
Mr. W. H. Lowe on notes by Mr. R. Currie. The irrigated area has increased 
very largely since last settloment. In 1865 there were 791 holdings cultivated by 
proprietors, 3,136 by hereditary cultivators, and 6,601 by tenants-at-will. This 
great proportion of tenants-at-will is caused by the existence of three large estates 
belonging to powerful zamindars, and by the great prevalence of the system of 
division of crops in lieu of cash rents, which, though very much less than formerly, 
still prevails here more generally than in other parts of the disirict. The following 
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statement shows the statistics of the past and present settlements ; the expiring 
revenue of the past settlement is given:— 
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The land-revenue for 1872, according to the census returns, amounted to 
Rs. 1,26,557 (or with cesses Rs. 1,39,414), falling ata rate of Re. 1-1-7 per 
British acre on the total area, at Re. 1-1-9 per acre on the area assessed to (to- 
vernment revenue, and at Re. 1-8-0 per acre on the cultivated area. The sum 
paid by cultivators to the landowners as rent and cesses during the same year 
has been estimated at Rs. 3,22,424. 

According to the census of 1872 parganah Dibéi contained 164 inhabited 
villages, of which 49 had less than 200 inhabitants, 65 
had between 200 and 500, 30 had between 500 and 
1,000, 15 had between 1,000 and 2,000, 3 had between 2,000 and 3,000, and 
one had between 3,000 and 5,000, The only town containing more than 5,000 
inhabitants is Dib&i itself, with 7,782. The registers at settlement in 1865 
show that there were then 150 villages, distributed amongst 175 mahals or estates. 
The total population in 1872 numbered 83,057 souls (89,637 females), giving 
461 tothe square mile, Classified according to religion, there were 72,247 
Hiudts, of whom 34,336 were females; and 10,810 Musalmfns, amongst whom 
5,301 were females. Distributing the Hindu population amongst the four-great 
classes, the census shows 10,165 Brahmans, of whom 4,818 were females ; 3,801 
Rajpdts, including 1,673 females ; 3,269 Baniyas (1,551 females); whilst the 
great mass of the population is included in “the other castes’’ of the census 
returns, which show a total of 55,012 souls, of whom 26,294 are females. The 
principal Brahman subdivisions found in this parganah are the Gaur (3,205), 
Kanaujiya, Sand&dh, Chaubee, Gautam, Upadhiya, and Pathak. The chief Rajptt 
clans are the Chauhan (482), Badgijar (2,234), Panw&r (193), Bais (196) 
Jadon (18), Gahlot, Kachhw&ha, Pundir, Katehiriya, and Dor. The Baniyas 
belong to the Agarwél (961), Dasa (673), Bérahsaini, Jewar, Gaharwél, and 
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Sarangi subdivisions. The most numerous of the other castes are the Lodha 
(18,594), Barhai (1,145 ), Kahér (2,378), Jat (1,545), Hajjam (1,463), Khatik 
(1,761), Dhobi (1,064), Chamér ( 10,482), Khakrob (1,980), Abir (2,181), Gara- 
riya (2,482), Koli (1,983), and Kumbér (1,049). Besides the above castes the 
fullowing are found in this parganah with less than one thousand members 
each :—The Darzi, Kaldl, Lohér, Sonar, Goshdin, Jogi, Dhuna, Bhat, Kéyath, 
Bharbhinja, Bairéyi, Mali, Chhipi, Aheriya, Joshi, K&chhi, Mallah, Raj, Kanjar, 
Bohra, Marwari, Kurmi, Teli, and Mina. The Musalmans are distributed 
amongst Shaikhs (2,308), Sayyids (159), Pathins (545), and the remainder are 
entered without distinction, 

The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the 
census of 1872. From these it appears that of the 
male adult population (not Jess than fifteen years of 
age) 543 are employed in professional avocations, such as Government servants, 
priests, doctors, aud the like; 3,20] in domestic service, as personal servants, 
water-carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &c.; 1,508 in commerce, in bny- 
ing, selling, keeping or lending money or gooda, or the ponveyance of men, 
animals, or goods ; 12,962 in agricultural operations ; 2,814 in industrial occu- 
pations, arts and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances, 
vegetable, mineral, and animal. There were 4,745 persons returned as labourers 
and 569 as of no specified occupation. Taking the total population, irrespective 
of age or sex, the same returns give 2,164 as landholders, 37,891 as cultivators, 
and 43,002 as engaged-in occupations unconnected with agrieulture. The 
educational statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 1,802 males as 
able to read and write ont of a total male population numbering 43,420 
souls. 

The Meos, Doras, and Panwars were the dominant races in this parganah, but 
now the Meos own nothing, the Dors have only a feurth 
ehare in one village, and the Panwérs hold two villages. 
These were ousted by the Badgiujars. Akbar attached the mahdél to dastir 
Thana Farida in sirkar Kojl and stbah Agra, and on the British occupation it 
was included in the Aligarh district. In 1824, on the formation of the Buland- 
shahr district, this parganah, then containing 136 villages, was annexed to it. 
On the revision of parganahs in 1844 fourteen villages were added from the 
neighbouring parganahs. Up to 1859 Dib&i was the head-quarters of a tghsil, 
but in that year the tahail was removed to Antpshahr. The Musalman 
Badgujarsown 71 villages, of which 51 belong to the LAlkhéni family and 20 to 
the Sabitkhani ; Hindu Badgijars have 16 villages; Bais hold 12; Panwars 2 ; 
the Rani ef Katyéni 6; Baniyas 1]; and various castes hold the remainder. 
Dharakpur, the only yeyenye-free village, is assigned to support a temple at 
Ramghat since the Marhatta times. 
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GaLAOTHI, an old town in parganah Agauta of the Bulandshahr district, 
lies 12 miles north from Bulandshahr on the Grand Trunk Road. The popula- 
tion in 1865 consisted of 702 agriculturists and 4,439 persons professing other 
occupations: in 1872 the population amounted to 5,608 souls, of whom 2,658 
were Hindts (1,191 females) and 2,943 were Musalmans (1,489 females), There 
is a market here every Monday, an encamping-ground, sar&i, police-station and 
post-office. The town site occupies an area of 44 acres 2 roods, giving 127 persons 
to the acre. All but five houses out of 1,483 in the town are built of mud. The 
Grand Trunk Road passes at a little distance to the west of the town, and from 
it there are two entrances converging on a central space. Neither entrance 
is well made or raised, and one has to pass through a considerable excavation 
before reaching the centre of the town. The bazar lies along the southern- 
most entrance way, and consists of some fifty poor shops built of mud and 
thatch. About the centre of the town another road connects the bazar with 

the southern outskirt. Both roads are metalled. The northern entrance 
way is unmetalled and sends off a branch to the bazar on the south. The site is © 
only slightly raised, and both to the north and south-west are large excava- 
tions, from which a cut has been made as an escape to the Kali Nadi, 
which runs about two miles to the east. Irrigation takes place from a rdjbaha 
of the Ganges Canal, which runs close tothe town. The principal inhabitants are 
Baniyas and Sayyids, both of whom are on very bad terms with each other, and 
are often engaged in affrays. The Sayyids are called Sabzwari, and came from 
Sabzwar in Turkist4n during the reign of the Tughlik dynasty. The Chaukidari 
Act (XX. of 1856) is in force, and in 1872-73 supported a village police num- 
bering 16 men of all grades at an annual cost of Rs. 882, besides a staff of eight 
sweepers. The cost is defrayed from a house-tax, which in 1872-73 yielded 
Rs. 2,001, or Re. 0-5-8 per head of the population and Re. 1-5-7 per house 
assessed (1,239). The expenditure during the same year amounted to Rs. 2,390, 
chiefly on paving, draining, and wages of establishment, which was met from the 
income and a balance of Rs. 389 from the previous year. The names of the 
principal wards give the founder’s names; they are Faiz-ullah, Shar&fat-ullah, 
Munu Khan, Siudat, Pir Kbén, Budha Kh&n, Kurban Ali, Azim-id-din, and 
the sar&i erected by Mr. Plowden in 1848. 

Akbar gave large revenue-free grants here to 1 number of Sayyids, whose 
descendants held them until 1858, when the grants 
were confiscated on account of the rebellion of the 
holders and were bestowed on the J&ts of Bhatona. Walidéd Khan’s half- 
share of the village was confiscated at the same time and was purchased 
by Sayyid Mihrbén Ali. The Mewdtis were the original proprietors and 
founders of Galfothi, and still own a half share in the village. The name 
ia said to be derived from Gulabi, the daughter of the Mew&ti founder, but 
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others say it is so called because it was the head-quarters of the Gahlot Rajpits, 
and was originally Gahloti, and thence by an easy change Galdothi. The bencb- 
mark of the Great Trigonometrical Survey is imbedded at the encamping- 
ground on the south-west side of the road opposite the police-station, and 
shows a height of 680-52 feet above the level of the sea. Galdothi is a halting- 
place on the route between Aligarh and Meerut, distant 113 miles from Bhar, 
near Bulandshahr (see Bata), and 108 miles from Hapur, in the Meerut dis- 
trict. The road is metalled and bridged throughout. There is a rest-houso 
here, and supplies and water are abundant. 

HAtmapaD, a small village in parganah Baran of the Bulandshahr 
district, is distant 4 miles from the civil station. The population in 1872 
numbered 1,128 souls. It formerly belonged to a Shaikh family, who held it 
free of revenue up to 1857, when their rights were confiscated on account of 
rebellion. It has been assessed at Rs. 179 per annum, and was given in 
reward to Mr. P. Saunders, who built a small indigo factory here, but after- 
wards sold the estate to Naw&b Faiz Ali Khan, C.S.I. 

J AHANGYRABAD, 8 town in the parganalrand tahsil of Anupshahr, in the 
Bulandshahr district, is distant 15 miles east from the civil station. The 
population in 1847 numbered 9,639 souls; in 1853 there were 10,247 inhabit- 
ants, and in 1865 there were 8,875. The census of 1872 shows 9,408 inhabitants, 
of whom 6,914 were Hindus (3,392 females) and 2,494 were Musalmans (1,264 
females). The area of the town is 123 square acres, giving 76 souls to the acre. 
The site is low, and the town may be said to consist of a collection of houses 
(3,254), often embosomed amid trees, on either side of one large central way. 
This is crossed by two short bazarways, at right angles to which the roads are 
rather depressed. Only the shop fronts of the bazar and one other house are brick 
built, the remainder of the houses are built of mud, and the greater portion 
of the ways is unmetalled and rather low. Formerly 
there was a mud wall all around the town, and the 
excavation left by it now fills with stagnant water; whilst to the south an 
extensive depression, known as the Barwai Pokhar, collects the drainage 
from a large expanse of country, and to the north there are several exca- 
vations made by brick-makers. The consequence of the lowness of the site 
and the existence of these receptacles for water, with no outlet, is that often 
during the rains the whole site gets flooded and the ways fall into a miserable 
state from mud and water, and the people could not easily get out of the town but 
for the raised central road. It might be possible to lead this drainage towards 
a kha~ about 1} miles to the east, which forms one of the heads of the Chhoiya 
Nadi. Fever is a prevalent complaint in the rains, but is not as a rule fatal or 
persistent. The well water is 27 feet from the surface, and is remarkably good 
both in and near the town. Act XX. of 1856 is in force and supporta a 
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village police numbering 23 men of all grades at an annual cost of Rs. 1,278, 
besides 17 scavengers. The income is drawn from a house-tax, which in 1872-73 
yielded a revenue of Rs. 3,969, falling at Re. 0-6-9 per head of the population 
and at Re. 1-3-3 per house asessed (2,177). The expenditure during the same 
year was Rs. 4,566, chiefly for works of public improvement connected with 
the sanitation of the town, and was defrayed from the income for the year and a 
balance of Rs. 1,716 from the previous year. There is no trade, and nv mer- 
chants of note reside here. There is a mosque, a school formed out of an old 
confiscated bdradari, and attended by an average of 107 pupils. Off the main 
road there is a well-kept sarfi, with the usual mud huts and shady trees. The 
land around is highly cultivated, bearing rich crops of safflower and cereals 
right up to the ditch, aud all the manure procurable is used for this purpose. 
A large market is held every Wednesday in the northern outskirt of the town, 
where the local manufactures of coarse chintz, hackeries and raths are ex- 
changed for grain. The town is only about one mile to the north of the 
metalled road between Antpshahr and Bulandshahr. The existing muhallas 
are called Pétak Bazar, Bansidhar “Bazar, Khim Kila, and Bazar Pakatiya. 
There is a police-station and a post-office here. 

Jab&éngirabad was founded at the same time as Anupshahr by the same 
Badgujar Raja, Ani R&éi. He called this town after 
the name of his patron Jahéugir. Jabangirabad was 
first built, but not finding it sufficiently central for his new acquisitions, Ani 
Rai removed to Antpshahr. In the seventh generation from Ani Ra&i the 
property was divided and Jahdngirabad fell to Madho Singh, who made the 
town his residence. The grand-daughter of M&dho Singh is still alive and 
resides here. None of the villages on this side of the Ganges originally 
included in the Raja’s jdg{r are now in the possession of his family, but they 
still hold a few villages in the Budaun district. The present proprietors of the 
site are Muhammad Ali Khan, Nakshaband Khan, and Ish4k Khan, by whose 
grandfather, Murtaza Kh4n (son-in-law of the celebrated Is nail Beg), the estate 
was purchased at the auction sale of the rights of Raja Khoras Raj in 1813 
A.D. Muhammad Ali Khén is a Bangash Afghan, an Honorary Magistrate, 
and a large landed proprietor, and, though an auction purchaser, has much local 
influence. His father Mustafa Kh&n was a relation of the rebel Walidéd Khéo, 
and sided against the English during the mutiny. It was proved on his trial that 
he corresponded seditiously with the Emperor of Dehli, and he was sentenced 
to seven years’ imprisonment, but was subsequently pardoned by Government. 

JAHANGYRPUR, a village of parganah Jewar and tahsili Khurja of the 
Bulandshahr district, lies 18 miles south-west of the civil station. The popule- 
tion in 1865 was 3,322, and in 1872 was 3,443. Jahdngirpur possesses a market 
on Fridays and a halkahbandi or village school. 
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Jaacua or Jharcha, a town in parganah Dadri of -the Bulandshahr 
district, is distant 8 miles north from Sikandarabad, 7 miles east from Dadri, 
and 20 miles north-west from Bulandshahr. The population in 1865 numbered 
4,018 souls, and in 1872 there were 4,463 inhabitants, chiefly Sayyids. There is. 
a market on Wednesdays and a police-station and village school. The main 
Ganges Canal rans about one mile north of the town. The town is famous 
for the number (5,600) and excellence of its mango trees. The Chaukidari. 
Act (XX. of 1856) is in force, and in 1872-73 supported a village polies num- 
bering eight men of all grades at an annual cost of Rs. 884, besides a staff of 
sweepers. The correct name of the town is said to be Char Chah, or “the 
four welle,”” because, according to tradition, four wells were sunk here by the 
founder of the town, Sayyid Zain-ul-abdin, who obtained a revenue-free grant 
of 3,500 bighas from Mubérak Shah, the Sayyid Emperor of Dehli, on 
condition of ousting the Mewatis. The four wells are still to be seen, and the 
descendants of the founder continued in enjoyment of the grant until 1857, 
when they took part in the plunder of Sikandarabad, and were punished by 
confiscation of their holdings. The village was then sold by auction and 
fetched Rs. 1,78,000. The present proprietors are Léla Shiu Singh, R&is of 
Dehli, and the heirs and assigns of the late Karam Ali Khan, tahsildér of Ghazi- 
abed, in the Meerut district. The Sayyids of J&rcha are called Sabzwari, and 
claim descent frem the Sayyids of Sabzwar in Torkistén, whence they came 
during the reign of the Tughlik dynasty. 

Jewak, a town in the parganah of the same name in the Bulandshahr district, 
lies in the ravines and broken ground along the high banks that separate 
the uplands from the Jumna khddir, at a distance of 26 miles to the south-west 
of Bulandshahr on the Kbarja road, and 20 miles east from Khurja. The popu- 
lation in 1847 amounted to 5,835, in 1853 to 6,056, and in 1865 to 6,976. 
In 1872 there were 7,399 inhabitants, of whom 5,312 were Hindus 
(2,387 females) and 2,087 were Musalmans (1,089 females). There are 
1,762 houses. The town site occupies an area of 78 
acres, giving 95 souls to the acre. There is only one 
good metalled and drained street, which commences on the east at a broken 
gateway and opens out into a mandi or market-place ; thence it again becomes 
narrow and crooked as it rises gently to the top of the high site; it then 
again descends gradually as a tolerably wide bazarway, and ends in a little 
frequented and broken road which leads through the khddir to the Jumna. 
The khddie, here, stretches level and green for some miles between the town 
aad the rivet. There are some handsome houses in the mandi and good briek- 
buitt shops in the principal bazar. The houses are rather overcrowded, but the 
pesition of the site well raised, and with good drainage towards the river, is in 
itself a great advantage and very conducive to health, The water in the 
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wells stands at a depth of about 45 feet from the surface and is every- 
where good. The few excavations drain well towards the khddir, and little 
is necessary to help the natural sanitary arrangements. There are about 500 
brick-built houses in the town and many good kothis. Act XX. of 1856 (the 
Chaukid4ri Act) is in force, and in 1872-73 supported a village police number- 
ing 22 men of all grades at an ancual cost of Rs. 1,224, besides eight sweepers. 
The cost is defrayed from a house-tax, which in 1872-73 yielded a revenue of 
Rs. 2,368, or Re. 0-5-3 per head of the population and Re. 1-5-6 per house 
assessed (1,374). The expenditure during the same year was Rs. 2,824 from 
the income, besides Rs. 456 balance of the previous year. Jewar has a small 
manufacture of cotton rugs (kdl{n) and carpets. There are two sarais for 
travellers, and a market is held every Friday. The wards of the town are 
Kantngoi, Sari Nim Singh, Kuncha, Boigne Sar&i, Kaziwdra, Bhatpura, 
Chaudhriwéla, Balabpura, Chaukholi, Manikchauk, and Kitrpél. These names 
explain themselves: Boigne was the celebrated French General of that name in 
the Marhatta service; Nim Singh was ‘a J&don leader in the raid against the 
MewaAtis. There is a halkahbandi and Anglo-vernacular school, a post-office, 
and a police-station. In this town are about 1,500 Jégas who act as a sort of 
Herald’s Collége for the Rajpits of the surrounding districts, being hereditary 
pedigree-keepers, and probably often makers. A Hindu fair is held every 
year in the month of Bhfdon at the temple of Baldeoji every Tuesday from 
February to June at the temple of Sitala Devi ; and a Muhammadan urs is held 
in the month of Sh&b4n in the suburbs of the town, at the khdnkah e Shakar- 
baras. At these fairs the sweetmeat called ghebar is sold. 

In the time of Akbar Jewar was the centre of a mahal or parganah belonging 
to sirkar Dehli, and paid a revenue of 18,78,878 ddms, 
or about Rs. 93,918. The ancient name of the town 
was JAwali, so called in honour of its founder, a Brahman anchorite. In the be- 
ginning of the twelfth century of Vikramaditya’s era, when the crusade against 
the MewAti tribe was being generally prosecuted in this district, the Chhonkar 
Jadon Rajptts were invited from Tainagar, in Bhartpur, by the Brahmans af 
Jewar to expel their oppressors, the Meos. They complied with the request, and 
possessed themselves of parganahs Jewar and also of Jewar Khfs from the 
Brahmans, to whom they gave five Meo villages in exchange. The descendants of 
the J&don leader Ahardeo or Deopal are still Chaudhris of the town. During 
the Tughlik dynasty the office of Kazi was bestowed on one Muhammad Nasir, 
and his descendants are still in enjoyment of the title. The office of kanungo 
was bestowed by Akbar on Rai Dan Mal, Agarwéala, and it is still in his family. 
The town’ was held in jdgfr under Aurangzib by one Banwari Das, Surajdhva). 
He held it 52 years, and after his death it passed into the hands of Sumru 
Begam, who held it until 1836, when upon her death it lapsed to Government. 
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Jewak, a parganah in tahs{l Khurja of the Bulandshahr district, is bounded 
on the north and east by parganahs Dankaur and Khirja of the same district, 
on the south and south-east by parganahs Tappal and Chandaus of the Aligarh 
district, and on the west by the Jumna, which separates it from parganah Palwal 
of the Gurgaon district. In 1872, by the census returns, this parganah had 
a total area of 140 square miles, of which 99 square miles were under cultivation. 
The area assessed to Government revenue during the same year was 140 square 
miles, of which 99 square miles were cultivated, 35 square miles were culturable, 
and 6 square miles were barren. 

With the exception of a ridge of yellow sand which runs almost without in- 
terruption down the centre of the parganah, varying in 
width, and a portion of such another ridge in the north- 
east corner, the soil is generally good. There is, however, little irrigation in 
comparison with the cultivated area. There are no streams, lakes or ponds, and 
wells are chiefly confined to the eastern portion of the parganah, where the water 
level is from 15 to 18 feet from the surface, whereas in the western half it is from 
25 to 48 feet. The nearer one approaches the high banks dividing the bdngar 
or upland from the khddir or bed of the Jumna, the further is the water-level from 
the surface. The soil too for about half a mile or three-quarters of a mile in- 
land from the high banks is very poor throughout the parganah. To the 
west the soil is firm down to the low water-level, while in the east the sub- 
strata are generally loose and friable, and the water-level is often in sand. 
There is an immense quantity of culturable waste of good quality as yet unbroken’ 
in this parganah, and as yet little irrigation from canals, though irrigation 
is much wanted. Only 28 per cent. of the cultivated area was watered in 1865, 
and only the common cropsof the two harvests are raised. The natural products 
of the uncultivated waste yield some small returns in the shape of wood for 
fuel, grass and grazing dues. There is a broad expanse of khddir land immedi- 
ately under the town of Jewar which stretches on into the Aligarh district. 
Some villages to the east of the parganah have suffered much from obstructed 
drainage. The superfluous moisture from Rakhor used to pass through Jahén- 
girpur and Siriya through a canal culvert into the K4ron, but this has now 
been impeded and requires attention. There are no important roads, though 
good cross roads join Jewar with the neighbouring towns and the Khurja 
Railway Station. The principal towns are Jewar, Jahangirpur, and Rabupura. 

On the lapse of the parganah in 1836 by the death of Begam Sumru, the 
first settlement of Jewar proper was made by Mr. Ton- 
nochy, and was reported by him in 1841. Since then 
the parganah boundaries have been very much changed. The assessment proved 
& heavy one, for no less than seven entire villages were farmed for arrears of 
revenue, and six portions of villages were transferred to solvent sharers. The 
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alienation statement, also, shows the pressure of the Government demand. Four 
whole villages and 35 portions were transferred by mutual arrangement, and two 
whole villages and 22 portions of villages by order of the civil court. The 
transfers have been chiefly in Rajpat villages, but also in five Jat villages, and the 
assessment must be a hoavy one that drives Jats to the money-lender. Of the 108 
estates in the parganah 42 are zamtnddri, 39 are pattiddri, and 27 are bhdyachéra. 
1,421 holdings are cultivated Ly proprietors, 1,251 by hereditary cultivators, 
end 3,227 by tenants-at-will. The new settlement was made by the late Mr. Lowe 
in 1861-62, and came into force from the following year. He also notes, as 
regards the severity of the past settlement, that the assessment was very unequal, 
and could only be acccounted for on the supposition that Mr. Tonnochy based 
his assessments on those of the Begam, who was known to collect as much as all 
her ingenuity could manage to extract from the cultivators. The following 
statement shows the statistics of the past and present settlements and those col- 
lected at the revision in 1871; the expiring revenue of the past settlement is 
given :— 
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The land-revenue for 1872 amounted to Rs. 85,217 (or ‘with cesses 
Rs. 93,747), falling at a rate of Re. 0-15-3 per British acre on the total area, 
at Re. 0-15-3 per acre on the area assessed to Government revenue, and at 
Re. 1-5-6 per acre on the cultivated area. The sum paid by cultivators to the 
landowners as rent and cesses during the same year has been estimated at 
Rs. 1,61,725. 

According to the census of 1872 parganah Jewar contained 91 inhabited 
villages, of which 20 had less than 200 inhabitants, 40 
had between 200 and 500, 21 had between 500 and 
1,000, 6 had between 1,000 and 2,000, and 3 had between 2,000 and 3,000. 
The only town containing more than 5,000 inhabitants is Jewar itself, with 7,399. 
The settlement records show that at the revision in 1865 there were 98 villages 02 
the register, distributed amongst 108 mabéls or estates. The total population in 
1872 numbered 57,319 souls (26,780 females), giving 409 to the square mile. 
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‘Classified according to religion, there were 49,874 Hindts, of whom 23,105 were 
‘females, and 7,445 Musalmans, amongst whom 3,675 were females. Distributing 
the Hindd population amongst the four great classes, the census shows 8,026 Brah- 
mans, of whom 3,722 were females ; 7,682 Rajpits, including 3,412 females ; 
3,409 Baniyas (1,538 females) ; whilst the great mass of the population is included 
in “the other castes” of the census returns, which show a total of 39,757 souls, of 
whom 14,433 are females. The principal Brahman subdivisions found in this 
parganah are the Gaur (7,678), Bhat and Charasiya. The chief Rajput clans are 
the Chauhan (276), Badgijar (164), Panwar (205), Jadon (1,101), Bais (53), 
Bhal, Jaiswdr, Janghféra, Bargala, Narman Rewari, Bhatti, and Jarubiya. 
The Baniyas belong to the Agar val (2,709), Dasa, (46), Dhanu and Bohra sub- 
divisions. The moat numerous amongst the other castes are the Kabar (1,307), 
Jat (4,713), Hajjam (1,085), Khatik (1,690), Chaméar (8,899), Khékrob (1,724), 
Koli (1,019), and Orh (1,110). Besides the castes above mentioned the follow- 
ing castes comprising less than one thousand members each are found in this 
parganah :— Lodha, Darzi, Kalal, Barhai, Dhobi, Garariya, Ahir, Lohar, Kum- 
har, Sondr, Goshdin, Jogi, Dhuna, Bhat, K&yath, Bharbhinja, Mali, Chhipi, 
Taga, Gujar, Teli, Mall&h, Bohra, Mina, Agrai, and Mirdaha. The Musal- 
mans are distributed amongst Shaikhs (986), Sayyids (179), Mughals (52), 
Pathans (368), converted Hindus (372), and the remainder are entered without 
description. Jadons, Jaiswars, and Panwérs are the principal Rajput cultiva- 
tors, but Jats, Brahmans, and Tagas make the best agricalturists. 

The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the census 
of 1872. From these it appears that of the male adult 
population (not less than fifteen years of age), 200 are 
employed in professional avocations, sach as Government servants, priests, doc- 
tors, and the like; 1,480 in domestic service, as personal servants, water-car- 
riers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &c.; 1,851 in commerce, in buying, selling, 
keeping or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of men, animals, or goods; 
10,297 in agricultural operations ; 1,909 in industrial occupations, arts and 
mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances, vegetable, mineral, 
and animal. There were 2,468 persons returned as labourers and 274 as of no 
specified occupation. Taking the total population, irrespective of age or sex, the 
same returns give 2,499 as landholders, 27,846 as cultivators, and 26,974 as 
engaged in occupations unconnected with agriculture. The educational statis- 
tics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 1,419 males as able to read and 
write out of a total male population numbering 30,539 souls. : 

The Meos held this parganah also, and were expelled thence by a band of 

Chhonkar Jadons from Tainagar, in Bhartpur, invited 
one here by the Brahmans of Jewar. Akbar attached the 
parganah to dastuir Baran in sirkér and sbah Dehli. It was given in jdgtr by 
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Shah Alam to Begam Sumru, and on her death, in 1836, was annexed ‘to the 
Bulandshahr district. It then consisted of 95 villages and hamlets; 15 ham- 
lets were absorbed in the parent villages ; six villages were transferred to, and two 
were received from, Palwal in Gurgaon, and in 1844 the number was reduced to 
75. In 1859,.tappa Rabupura, a portion of the privy purse lands (tatydl 
shdhi) of the Dehli king, gave 17 villages to Jewar, making, now, 93 villages 
and 108 estates, Chhonkar Jadons hold 27 villages, Jaiswars 16, Panwars 
2, J&ts 16, Tagas 5, Shaikhs 3, Brahmans 1, Eurasians 2, and the remainder 
are held by various castes. 
_ J#HAsH4R, 8 town of parganah Dankaur in the Bulandshahr district, is 
situated 15 miles south-west ot’ Bulandshahr on the metalled road, ciz., Chola. 
The population in 1865 was 4,768, and in 1872 there were 5,632 inhabitants, of 
whom 3,083 were ITindas (1,425 females) and 2,549 were Musalmans (1,375 
females). The site occupies 49} acres, giving 119 souls to the square acre, and 
contains 13,303 houses. There is a market on Tuesdays. The town possesses 
a post-office, police-station, and a village school. The Chaukidéri Act (XX. 
of 1856) is in force, and in 1872-73 supported a village police numbering 16 
men of all grades at an annual cost of Rs. 882, besides a ataff of scavengers. 
The cost is defrayed from a house-tax which during the same year yielded a 
revenue of Rs. 1,688, or Ke. 0-4-9 per head of the population and Re. 1-4-7 per 
house assessed (1,088). The expenditure was Rs. 1,991, chiefly in wages and 
works of local improvement, met from the general income and a balance of 
Rs. 185 from the previous year. The houses and shops, 1,303 in number, are 
chiefly built of mud. The inhabitants are principally Bilich Musalmans and 
Dhusar Baniyas. | 
The founder of the town, a Bilich by name Sayyid Muhammad Khan, is 
said to have accompanied Humfyitn in his raid, and 
to have been a distinguished military leader under 
Akbar. The town seems, like infant Rome, to have been originally peopled by 
the runaways from and outcasts of society. Hence it was called Bhajar, or 
“the settlement of deserters.” The date of the foundation may be fixed at 
about two or three years after Humaytn’s return. The descendants of Sayyid 
Muhammad in the ninth generation are still proprietors of the town and of 
many villages in the neighbourhood, Their chief is Ghulam Ghaus Khao, 
a very respectable zamindfér. Before the mutiny Jhajhar supplied many 
Bilach recruits to the light cavalry regiments. Jhajhar lies on the ronte 
from Aligarh to Debli by Faridabad, and is distant 12} miles from Khirja 
towards Aligarh, and 124 miles from Chhainsa towards Dehli. The road 
from Khirja is a third class unmetalled one, and hence to the Jumna at Ma- 
kanpur gh&t it is bridged and raised. From Khirja the Kéron is crossed 
by a ford, and the canal twice by bridges. Between Jhajhar and the Jumna the 
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Patwaliya’is crossed at Rabipura by a ford, and then the road pases by 
Kher and RAmpur to Makanpur, where there is a bridge-of-boats. Chhainar 
is on the right bank of the Jumna in the Dehli district. 

Kakok, a village of parganah Sikandarabad and tahsil of the same name of 
the Bulandshahr district, lies 12 miles west of the civil station and the same 
distance south of Sikandarabad. The population in 1865 was 2,263, and in 1872 
was 3,523. There is a market on Fridays, and a halkahbandi or village school 
attended by 47 pupils. There is a large trade in cotton here. The town is 
dirty, as there are no conservancy arrangements in force. Still it is a thriv- 
ing place, and its Marwéri traders do a large business in cotton and in lending 
money to the surrounding villages. It is said to have been the residence of the 
collector (karort) in the time of Prithiraj. | 

KaARANBAS, & town of parganah Dibdéi and tahsil Anupshahr in the Buland- 
 shabhr district, is situated upon the right bank of the Ganges, 12 miles south- 
’ east of Andpshahr, 5 miles north-east of Dibdi, and 30 miles south-east of 
Bulandshahr. It is said to have been founded by one Raja Karan, a half bro- 
ther of the Pandavas, or, according to others, a contemporary of Vikramaditya 
of Ujayini. There is here a very old temple sacred to Sitla Devi, the 
_ ggoddess of small-pox, which is visited by numbers of women every Monday. 
The Dasdhra fair of Karanbfs is the largest in the district, and is attended by 
about 100,000 pilgrims from the west. The population of the town in 1872 was 
2,057, against 2,180 in 1865, comprised almost entirely of Hindus. The zamin- 
dars are old and wealthy Bais Rajputs. There is a Hindi halkahbandi school 
here. 

KanroL, a village in parganah Jewar of the Bulandshahr district, in 
latitude 28°-10’-12” and long. 77°-35’-32”, at an elevation of 733°7 feet above 
the level of the sea. The upper markstone of the Great Trigonometrical Sur- 
vey station stands on the mound of a ruined redoubt on the high east bank of the 
Jumna, which flows within a quarter of a mile of it; it is situated in the vil- 
lage of the same name. Jewar lies to the south-south-west of the station, 3:2 
miles; Begamabad to the north, 0-9 miles; Daydnatpur to the north-east, 1°4 
miles ; and Chandat to the north-west, 6°9 miles. This height is deduced trigo- 
nometrically. 

Kxswa, a decayed town in parganah Dankaur of the Bulandshahr district, 
is situated on the left bank of the Hindan, about 19 miles east of Bulandshahr 
and 4 miles to the east of the Jumna, The population in 1865 numbered 
1,532 souls, and in 1872 there were only 1,768 inhabitants. There is a police- 
station and a village school and a market on Mondays. The site is poor, un- 
cared for and undrained. An escape of the Bulandshahr branch of the Ganges 
Canal joins the Hindan here. The zamindari rights in the town belong to 
Shaikhs and Agarwéla Baniyas, but the town is said to have been founded by 
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one Raja Kansal or Kansil, a Bhatti Rajput, who led here a large colony of 
immigrants from Jaisalmer in the time of Prithiréj, Chauh4én, of Dehli. The 
Rajput descendauts of the founder held the zamindéri of the town until their 
expulsion by certain Shaikhs of the family of one Shaikh Chahar, who received 
a revenue-free grant of some 2,500 bighas, including the town of Késna, 
somewhere about the time of Timiur’s invasion. Certain Agarwala Baniyas, 
descendants of Raja Raghunath Das, who was favoured with a grant of 200 
bighas revenue-free, at the same time, are part proprieturs of the village. The 
old Rajput settlers after their expulsion took up their abode in the village of 
Ghori, near Dadri, where their descendants are still to be found. In Akbar’s 
time Kasna was the head of a mabal or parganah of the sirkdr and stbab of 
Dehli, which yielded a yearly revenue of 15,22,315 ddms, or Rs. 76,115. Késna 
appears to have secn better days, and the ruins of a large brick fort and other 
forts close by testify to its former greatness. The tomb of Ikram Khan, one 
of the officers intrusted with the building of the fort at Dehli by Shah Jahan, 
constructed of red sand-stone still exists in a fair state of preservation. It is 
more than probable that the town was sacked and pillaged by the neighbour- 
ing Gujar communities during the decline of the Mughal empire in the last 
century. 

KgsHopuk SaTSLA, a village in pargana Say4na and tabs{li Baran of the 
Bulandshahr district, lies 25 miles north of the civil station and 5 miles weat of 
Sayana. The population in 1865 was 2,110, and in 1872 was 2,265. There is 
a market on Thursdays, a post-office and a very good halkahbandi or village 
school, with 80 pupils. The town was founded by a Gujrati Brahman, named 
Kesho Bhatta, 250 years ago. The Gujratis are still its leading residents. 
The original name of the town was Keshopur only, but it is said that at one 
time its leading residents were such blockheads that the neighbouring towns 
gave it the distinguishing appellation of Shathdluya, or “ the residence of fools.” 

KaAnpor, a town of parganah Abfr in the Bulandshahr district, is situated 
on the Bulandshahr road about 12 miles west of Ah4r. The town was formerly 
called Ghatti Nasirabad in honour of its founder, but the name was changed ia 
the reign of Jahangir, who made the town over in jdgir to one Allu Khé&n, a 
Davezii Afghan of Khurja. The jdgir was resumed by Aurangzib, but the 
original grantees retained possession on the payment of the assessed revenue 
of the town until 1857, when Abdul Latif Khan, the seventh in descent, joined 
the rebels and lost all hislands. Abdul Latif Khan was, at that time, the second 
wealthiest and largest laudholder in the district, and proprietor of 158 villages. 
His estates were parcelled out in reward to many of those who remained faith- 
— ful, but the lion’s share fell to the lot of Sayyid Mir Khan Paghméni, Sirdar 
Bahadur, a KAbuli refugee, who did good service to the British Government 
before and during the mutiny. The Sirdar has a fine house at Bulandshahr, 
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but generally resides at Khdnpur. The population of KhAnpur was in 1865 
8,007, and in 1872 was 3,267, chiefly Musalmaéns. <A market is held every 
Tuesday ; there is an Urdt halkahbandi or village school, a police-station, and a 
post-office in the town: | 

Katasa, the capital of the tahsil and pargariah of the samé name, is 
the largest and most flourishing town in the Bulandshahr district. It lies 10 
miles south of the civil station, 30 miles north of Aligarh, 50 miles south of 
Meerut, and 30 miles south-east of Dehli. It is the largest commercial town 
between Dehli and Hathras, and is particularly well situated for purposes of 
trade. There are 22 wards in the town, named after their founder, or on ac- 
count of some remarkable person or object connected with them. They are the 
Kayath, Madar Darwaza, Sarai Asman Khan, Keshgidna, Kot, Sardi Shaikli 
Abu, Shaikh Pain, Panj4biyan, Nawalpura, Sardi Nanpazdo, Dhdnganj, Firdz- 
ganj, Malpura, Sarfi Karori, Holi Brahmanén, Holi Baniyaén, Chatta Devi 
Das, Mughalpura, Ahmadganj, Makhdimganj, Pirz4li; and Chauhata. None 
ofthese call for any particular notice. The two principal branches of the 
Grand Trunk Road, one from Dehli and one from Meerut, meet at Khurja, and 
the Hast Indian Railway runs about three and a half miles to the south of the 
town, ard is corinected with it by a metalled road. The stone berch-mark 
of the Great Trigonometrical Survey is imbedded on the west side of the road 
opposite to the dik bungalow, aboat ten chains nortli of the junction of the 
roads from Dehli and Meerut to Agra, and shows a height of 647°76 feet above 
the level of the sea. | 

The population of Khurja numbered 18,653 souls in 1847, in 1853 thers 
were 22,147, and in 1865 there were 24,584 inhabit- 
ants. The site occupies 206 acres, giving 130 souls to 
the square acre. The census of 1872 shows 26,858 persons, of whom 15,543 
were Hindts (7,388 females), and 11,315 were Musalmaus (5,700 females). 
Distributing the population amongst the rural and urban classes; the returns 
show amongst the residents, 20 landholders, 1,270 cultivators, and 25,568 per- 
sons pursuing avocatious unconnected with the cultivation of the soil. The 
number of ernclusures in Khurja amounts to 2,641, of which 1,318 
are occupied by Hindits. The separate houses number 4,801, of which 
1,221 are built with skilled labour, and of these Hindus occupy 812; of tha 
8,580 mud huts 2,271 are owned by Hindits. Taking the male adult population 
only (not less than fifteen years of age), we find the following occupations pur- 
sued by more than fifty males :—Bangle-sellers, 124; barbers, 164; beggars, 
329 ; bhusa-sellers, 62 ; blacksmiths, 89; bricklayers, 93; brokers, 66; car- 
penters, 79; cultivators, 470; druggists; 117; goldsmiths, 74; yrain 
parchers, 66; labourers, 1,624; cloth merchants, 190; money-lenders, 223 ; 
painters; 126; pamdits; 67 ; porters, 136; potters, 91; priests; 76; servants, 
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1,481 ; shop-keeper's, 1,304 ; sweepers, 268; singers, 51 ; tailors, 76; washermen, 
122; water-carriers, 184; and weavers, 694. Education seems to beat a 
low ebb, as out of the whole population only 755 are returned as able to read 
and write. The principal inhabitants of the town are the Keshgi Path&os and 
‘the Churfiwaél Baniyas. The latter, are, as a rule, an extremely wealthy and en- 
terprizing class, and carry on their banking business by means of paid agencies 
all over India. One of their number, Ami Chand, has an establishnrent in China, 
and another, Lal& Jogi Ram, is a well-known cotton factor. The Path&ns of 
Khirja are for the most part of the Keshgi tribe, which is not common in India ; 
they are a very influential class, and hold much house property in the town. 
The site of Khérja lies between the two branches of the Debli road above 
mentioned, and is raised in the centre, tolérably level 
around it and Jow in the outskirts. From the Grand 
Trunk Road itself two principal ways of entrance pass into the town towards the 
east : one leads to the market-place, and the other to the ganj, and both are fairly 
wide, though tortious. The road leading tothe market-place soon opens into a 
space of no great extent, with masonry platforms along its centre way and poor 
shops around it. Beyond this the roadway opens again into an angular space, 
also of little extent, where a new tahsfli school-house is being built. From this 
the main bazar passes eastward as a narrow, rather tortuous. roadway, fairly 
metalled, but the shops are rather poor. To one side of it, in the midst of the 
town, is the great Jain temple. Near the temple a very crooked metalled road 
finds its way southward from the tahsili te the main road, and has few shope 
along it and no traffic of consequence. The main road goes to -the east and 
makes its way to the Meerut road. Another tortuous lane, also well metalled 
.and drained by saucer drains of brickwork, lies to the north-east of the town. 
The entrance from the Grand Trunk Road to the ganj commences with an open 
space of emall extent, angular in shape, with shops on all sides, still being 
improved by the local Haussman. Hence the road continues northward as a 
-wide street of shops which soon turn eastwards, and then again southwards, sco 
that this part of the ganj partakes of the nature of a square having houses 
in the centre. The shops here are poor and roofed with eld thatch. On the 
side going to the south is a pardo or halting-place for carts. From the ganj 
one line of road joins the market-place and another joins the main bazar. One of 
these is a bazar line ef some importance. All the roads are metalled, high in 
the centre, with drains on each side. 
Musalmans inhabit the northern and eastern parts of the town, living in 
-brick-built honses clesely set together, and chiefly occupied in cultivation or 
service. The Hindts form the trading community, and live chiefly in the south- 
ern and western quarters. The line of the Grand Trunk Road has, somewhat, 
_s dreary appearance, owing to the irregular digging of road-makers and the 
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poorness ofthe mud-built houses. The two greatest improvements of late years 
in Kharja have been the general metalling and draining of all the principal streets, 
and the opening up of two metalled roads, one though the northern quarter of the 
town from the Grand Trunk Road to the present road, and another passing the 
tahsili, which joins these two roads to the south ; neither, however, are of much 
value for business purposes. The Grand Trunk Road is highly raised and the 
drainage passes below it to the Ganda Nala, an almost level drainage channel con- 
nected with the K4ron Nadi on the west. Itis said that the Ganda Nala has only a 
fall of three inches in the mile; the result is that, in the rains, the drainage in 
timesof heavy rainfall is much impeded, and water lodges often to a depth of three 
feet. Thisis remediable. To the east the drainage is still more imperfect. Here 
the water collects, in the portion through which the Meerut road passes, in a wide 
sheet, but between it and the K4li runs the Ganges Canal, so that engineering in 
this direction is difficult. To the west, too, the impediments are not trivial, asthe 
Jines of both a réjbaha of the canal and the railway are both to be crossed. The 
town lands are irrigated from the canal, and the water level has risen from 24 
feet in the dry weather to 15 feet, and from 18 feet in the rains to 10 feet, and 
with the rise the people say the water has become harder and food is more difficult 
of digestion. The wells and drainage from them are, however, carefully looked 
after, aud little of the glaring absence of any attempt at conservancy so notice- 
able in the northern towns of the Duab is to be fonnd here. Since this notice 
has been in type, “the deplorable state of the town of Khurja and the adjacent 
tract, consequent on the increased amount of liberated water which now flows 
down upon it from the Meerut district,” has arrested the attention of Govern- 
ment, anda project is now being prepared for carrying off the surface water 
from the whole arealying between the canal and the Karon Nadi from J&rcha 
down past Khiurja, to enter the Nadi again at the village of Johra, and for this 
purpose the bed of the river must be cleared and deepened. 

A municipality has been in existence for some years in Khirja, and Dr. 
Planck, in 1873, writes :—‘“I talked much with the peo- 
ple of Khurja, and on no point received more general 
orpositive statements than concerning the satisfactory condition of the town 
now as compared with its state before municipal authority was established.” 
The conservancy is carried out by a staff of fifty scavengers, with an overseer, 
aud both outside and inside the town cleanliness is generally observed ; seven- 
teen public latrines are placed in the outskirts, and are resorted to instead of 
the open ground. Spaces on all sides of the town are set apart for the accumu- 
lation of sweepings, which are removed and utilised. The limits of the munici- 
pality are defined by masonry pillars, and no one is allowed to dig and remove 
earth within them without special permission. Fever is common in the rains, 
and with so ill-drained a site it is not to be wondered at. The butchers’ 
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slanghtering-houses have been removed outside the town, and altogether 
Khurja is to be congratulated on the success obtained by local efforts. It isa 
pleasant sight to see the town lighted up of a dark night from its two hundred 
lamps, especially when the ordinary condition of a native town is remembered. 
The affairs of the municipality are managed by a committee consisting of nine 
members, of whom three hold office ex-officio and six are elected by the tax-payers. 
The income is derived from an octroi tax. The following statements show the 
receipts and expenditure of the funds and the quantity or value af the imports 
for the year 1872-73 ;— 





1871- | 1872-| 1873-| | re-a-| 1872 } 1873- 




































Receipte, 72 | 3 | 74 Expenditure. | 72° | 73 | 7 

Rs. its. ss at | 

Opening balance, .| 20,187) 16,208! 8,940 Rs, | Rs. 
( Class 1.° Food and drink, 11,918] 12,483! 13,302) Collection, o| 2,716) 2,788] 2,788 
Il Animals for Head-office, ...| 637; Gal} 463 
| slaughter, ... 188 179| 207 a Original works, | 9,407; 9,145} 9,396 
III. Fuel, &c., oof 1,661) 2,170 9,123'5. Supervision, &c. 82)... 228 
to IV. Building mate- c. Repairs, &c., ...| 3,131] 6,278[ 1,454 
=< ‘rials, o--| 1,674{ 1,808] 1,878] Police, . coef 4,950, 4,916] 4,903 
} | V. Drugs, spices, ...} 2,614) 2,060, 1,531) Education, oe| 480) S28) 498 
° VI. Tobacco, ve} =: 003 96 149} Conservancy, ...| 3,566! 3,577{ 3,837 
Vil. ‘Textile fabricg,... 1,4¥3/ 1,728 1,824) Charitable grants,, 490) 679] 678 
VIIT. Metals, | 293 346! 384! Lighting, w-| 806) 1,657] 1,565 
| Total of octroi, o--| 19,654 20,35 4/ 20,848! Road watering,...| ... 14: 317 
Miscellaneous, aes 815 954 1,075] Gardens, hie 626 8 98 
Rents, ea 846) 1,064 Miscellaneous, ... 1389 5a] «278 
Extraordina , - veep 1,912 372 . ——— | ——— 
Pounds, ‘is ‘828 271 Tatal, .-.| 26,629, 30,285] 26,302 
Total, 42,837, 39,994 33,035} Balance,  ... | 16,208] 8,940) 6,723 


a 

The following table shows the imports during 1872-73 of the articles that 
paid duty during that year and the average consumption per head of the popu- 
Jation of each article. The exports were not recorded :— 








: Quantity |Consumption Yalue /|Consumption 
; Article. imported. | per heac, Article imported. per head. 
Mds. Mds, 5. ec. re Rs. Rs. a. p. 
Wheat, ee. 81,584 8°1 8 | Fruits, pén, nuts, &e. - 22,128 ae 
Barley, eee 60,745 210 7) Fodder, as chaff, ‘hal, 8,296 se 
Joar, ' be 1,102 0 1 10) &c., sa 7 
B&jra, see 6,110 0 9 14] Ghi, .-| 87,885 a4 4 
Indian-corn, ew 4,838 0 7 38 | Réband gar, ess { 1,02,975 318 4 
Moth, == «. 1,448 0 2 2}| Shira, se 9,718 0 5 
Gram, ove 16,118 0 24 O | Khand, ses 7,176 214 0 
Urd, eee 4,862 0 6 8 | Sugar (coarse), ...! 1,02,777 318 2. 
Masar, as 831 0 t 41] Fuel, &c., on 726,693 2138 8 
Mang, nea 6,449 0 9 94] Building materials,,., 55,478 aol 
Arhar, aes 6,780 0 8 10} Drugs and spices, .. 71,671 210 8 
Rice, wes 25,000 0 37 4 | Tobacco, eee 3,078 0 110 
peomeeee ace! | Manufactured cloth,| 2,26,565 8 7 0a 
7 39 4 | Other‘cloths, ise (,579 0 0 9 
Vegetables, ae. 5,624 sites Metals, i 46,466 Lilt 8 
| No. 
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These articles yielded a total tax of Rs. 20,355, giving an incidence of the 
tax amounting to twelve annas one pie per head of the population. The 
expenditure per head on sugar would show that much sugar in transit is taxed. 
The quantity of the imports under this head may be approximately estimated as 
follows :-- Gur, 25,734 maunds ; rdb, 10; shira, 4,856 ; and khand, 7,717 maunds, 
allowing Rs. 4 per maund for gr and rdb, Re. 2 for shtra and Rs. 10 for 
khand. 

The principal public institutions of Khirja are the tahsili, built in 1864 at 
a cost of Rs. 16,300, which contajns the office of the 
sub-collector of the revenue for the tahsfl, a police- 
station, and a post-office. The dispensary was built in 1868 at a cost of 

Rs. 3,512, provided frorq local funds. The monthly expenses reach Rs. 70, of 
which Rs. 40, the pay of a Native Doctor, is defrayed by Government. It is 
a well-kept institution, and has accommodation far in-patients, to whom food as 
well as medicine is supplied. ‘The town-hall was built in 1870 at a cost of 
Rs, 2,506 from municipal funds, and is the place where all public business is 
transacted. The tahsili school, for which the building is not yet completed, is 
attended by 113 pupils who learn Urda and Hindi. Its cost, Hs. 42 per men- 
sem, is entirely defrayed by Government. An Anglo-vernacular school existed 
for some years, but in 1872 it was closed, as, though after repeated warnings, 
the amount of private subscriptions sufficient to keep it going could not be 
collected. The principal building in the town is 
undoubtedly the new Jaina temple already mentioned. 
Before it has been completed it will cost upwards of a lakh of rupees. ‘ The 
dome of the temple, with its gilded pinnacle, towers far above every other 
building in the town, and seen from a distance affords a conspicuous land- 
mark. The entrance to the temple compound is not very pretentious, but, once 
inside, a very fine building, almost completely faced with richly carved stone, 
pierced here and there with ornamental lattices, presents itself tothe view. The 
approach to the temple itself is by a flight of steps, which when we have surmounted 
we stand upon holy ground, and here visitors who decline to remove their shoes 
are supplied by the attendants with cloth buskins for drawing over the same, 
in order that the shrine may not be defiled. On entering the temple the 
first objects that strike the eye are the massive masonry 'pillars which support 
the roof. These are covered aver with some kind of composition which 
glitters like marble and produces somewhat the same effect. The room itself 
is quadrilateral, with three pillars on each of the four sides. In the centre 
of the ceiling of the room, so to speak, the dome rises to a considerable height. 
The concave of the dome is painted and ornamented in the most florid style 
of Hindd decorative art. The paintings represent for the most part scenes in 
the life of the personages held sacred by the Saraugis, but have also certain 
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moral meanings of general application. The interstices between these paint. 
ings are filled up with mirrors set in frames of embossed flowers, scrolls, &., 
which have a very pretty effect. Under the dome, however, rises the great 
feature of the temple—namely, a most exquisitely carved shrine of fine white 
marble, intenJed for the reception of the image of the god. This shrine 
has been overlaid richly with gold and colours, greatly to the detriment 
of effect. I saw the shrine in its simple state, where by its contrast 
with the florid embellishment of the dome it greatly enhanced the general 
beauty of the temple. Now all seems one blaze of gold and colours. The effect 
is of course very gorgeous, and without doubt pleasing to minds which rejoice in 
brilliant colouring. The temple is unique of ita kind, and well worthy of a visit 
from the passer through Kharja.” Khiurja lies on the route from Aligarh to 
Dehli, distant 124 miles from Somna towards Aligarh (see Somna) and 8 miles 
from Chola, the stage towards Dehli (see CaoLa). The encamping-ground lies 
between the bifurcation of the Dehli and Meerut roads to the south of the town. 

Some idea of the commercial importance of . Kharja may be gathered from 
the fact that it sends on an average every year one 
lakh of maunds of catton to Cawnpore, Mirzapur, and 
Calcutta. The local trade consists principally of cotton, safflower, indigo ; sach- 
charine substances, such as khand, gir, rd, chini, misri, and shtra; grain, rice, and 
ghi or clarified butter, in fact what is generically known as “country produce.” 
‘The trade in cotton is the most important, and there are no less than eight 
cotton presses at work. The imports are principally English cloths, metals 
of all kiads, country cloth from Farakhabad and brass utensils from Mirzapur. 
‘There is also soma local manufacture of country cloth and dosti, but only for 
the poorer classes of residents of the town and neighbouring villages who 
throng the markets held here on Sundays and Thursdays. 

The name of Khirja is said to have been originally kharijah,—-that is, exempt 
from land-revenue, the founder, Sultan Firds Tughlak, 
having granted revenue-free tenures to the early settlers 
in 1342 A.D. Before Akbar’s time the parganah head-quarters were at the 
village of Bhoti Shahpur. Akbar transferred them to Khurja, and the mahal 
of Khirja paid him a yearly revenue of 37,07,020 ddmsa, or Rs. 1,85,351. The 
mahal was io the sirkar of Koil and sibah of Agra. The descendants of the 
original revenue-free grantees remained possessed of their holdings until the 
latter were resumed partly by Suraj Mal, Raja of Bhartpur, in 1749, and 
partly by Daulat Rao Sindhia towards the close of the last century. The fort 
of Mauyi, about one mile to the south of Khirja, was the head-quarters of the 
governor of the parganah before the English rule. The principal resident in 
Khirja is Kunwar Azim Ali Kh&n, a Bhal Rajpit converted to Isl4m, and one 
of the largest talukad4rs in the district. His Hind& clansman Chaudhri Udai 
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Bingh comes next, and then the celebrated banker merchants Ami Chand and 
Jogi Ram. Azim Ali Khana keeps a large garden and house close to the town, 
which he places at the disposal of respectable travellers for a temporary stay. 
There is no really good sarfi in the town, and it is well that the municipality 
intend to devote their spare funds to this purpose. The tomb of Makhdam 
S4hib, near the Grand Trunk Road, is the only remains of any date near the 
town, and this is only about 400 years old. 

Kuveasa, a parganah in the tahsil of the same name in the Bulandshahr 
district, is bounded on three sides by other parganahs of the same district, and 
on the south by the Chandaus, Somna, and Barauli parganahs of the Aligarh 
district. According to the census of 1872 the parganah had a total area of 193 
equare miles, of which 137 square miles were under cultivation. The area 
assessed to Government revenue during the same year was 193 square miles, of 
which 137 square miles were cultivated, 51 square miles were culturable, and 
5 square miles were barren. 

The K4li Nadi forms the north-eastern boundary for a few miles, separating 
this parganah from Shik&rpur. The khddir of the 
four villages bordering on the river has been ruined by 
its use as a canal escape.1 The K4ron Nadi passes through the western por- 
tion of the parganah vearly due north and south from point to point, but is 
very tortuous. It isa mere line of j4ils, forming a connected body of water 
only in the rains. It has lately been used as a canal escape, and, unless proper 
precautions he taken, it is feared that damage will be caused to the villages on 
its banks. Though a seota soil prevails, it is of an inferior quality and fre- 
quently very much mixed with white and yellow sand. Irrigution has much 
increased, and now covers nearly 48 per cent. of the cultivated area. The 
main Ganges Canal passes down the eastern portion, giving off the right 
and left Manda Khera rajbahas ; the Sahenda, Maman, Hasangarh, and 
right main rajbuhas. The cultivated area in the parganal is, and always 
will be, large, owing to the extensive tracts of entirely barren usar 
lands and others covered with dhdk jungle and interspersed with barren 
patches known as shor and kalar. The large usar plains become covered with 
a white efflorescence in the cold weather, which gives them the appearance of 
being covered with newly fallen snow, and often produces mirages like great 
sheets of water. Besides the ordinary cereals, pulses, and millets the only crop 
deserving special notice is indigo, the cultivation of which is steadily increasing. 
Safflower and cotton are both grown more than in the other parganahs of this 
tahsil. The railway passes within three and a half miles of the town of 
Kharja, with which it is connected by a metalled road. The Grand Trunk Road, 
too, bifurcates at Kharja, one branch going to Meerut and the other to Debli. 


1 In 1865, 688 acres were saturated with reh, which led toa remission of Re. 862 per annum. 
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There are also good cross country roads connecting the town with others in this 
and the neighbouring districts. Khuarja itself is the largest and most import- 
ant town in the district. 

The settlement under Regulation IX. of 1833 by Messrs. Bird and Tonnochy 
was a light one, and was easily paid without any 
coercive process. The alienations that took place during 
its currency, though large, do not seem to have been due to any pressure of the 
assessment, but to the desire of the great landed proprietors to extend their 
possessions by advancing money on the security of landed property. Twenty- 
six villages and 78 portions of other villages were transferred by private sale, 
and 7 entire villages and 53 portions of villages by order of the civil courts. 
Of the 173 estates remaining in this parganah, in 1865, 103 were zamindari, 57 
were pattiddri, and 13 were bhd4yachéra. Of the last-mentioned 13 estates, 6 be- 
longed to Badgujars, 2 each to JAts, Pathans, and Rajptits, and one to Tagas. 
Altogether Bhal Rajpats held 80 villages, Chauh&ns held 7, Badgujars 25, Jats8, 
Baniyas 10, Jédons 3, Pathéns 4 ; and the remainder belonged to Sayyids, 

Brahmans, Tagas, &c. 994 holdings were cultivated by proprietors, 1,030 
by hereditary tenants, and 4,644 by tenants-at-will. The parganah was assessed 
by the late Mr. Lowe in 1861-62, and the new revenue came into force from 
the same year. Mr. Currie thinks that not more than 12,000 acres of the land 
entered as culturable in this parganah are really deserving of the name. The 
increase in irrigation has been very great, the well irrigated area having in- 
creased by over 10,000 acres. The following statement shows the statistics of 
the past and present settlements and the subsequent revision in 1871 ; the axpir- 
ing revenue of the past settlement is given :— 
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Past, ... | 120,653] 6,288] 98,005| 21,798] 54,662/ 76,360; 1,28,40%,1 1 Ofi2 1 1tglt 10 10% 
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The land-revenue for 1872, according to the census, amounted to Rs. 1,35,559 
(or with cesses Rs. 1,49,136), falling at arate of Re. 1-1-7 per British acre on 
the total area assumed above; at Re. 1-1-7 per acre on the area assessed to Go- 

vernment revenue, and at Re. 1-8-9 per acre on the cultivated area. The sum 


paid by cultivators to the landowners as rent and cesses during the same year 
has been estimated at Rs. 3,34,076. 
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According to the census of 1872 parganah Kburja contained 159 inhabited 
villages, of which 82 had less than 200 inhabitants, 
65 had between 200 and 500, 44 had between 500 and 
1,000, 16 had between 1,000 and 2,000, and one had between 3,000 and 5,000. 
The only town containing more than 5,000 inhabitants is Khurja itself, with 
26,858. The settlement records of 1865 show that there were then 162 villages 
on the register, distributed amongst 173 estates (mahals). The total population 
in 1872 uumbered 107,221 souls (50,886 females), giving 556 to the square 
mile. Classified according to religion, there were 86,206 Hindis, of whom 
40,562 were females and 21,015 Musalmans, amongst whom 10,324 were 
females. Distributing the Hindu population amongst the four great classes, the 
census shows 10,084 Brahmans, of whom 4,700 were females; 15,818 Rajputs, 
including 7,117 females; 7,834 Baniyas (3,826 females); whilst the great 
mass of the population is included in * the other castes” of the census returns, 
which show a total of 52,470 souls, of whom 24,919 are females. The princi- 
pal Brahman subdivisions found in this parganah are the Gaur (8,064) and 
Saraswat. The chief Rajpat clans are the Bh&l, Chauhfn (1,594), Badgijar 
(3,619), J&don (3,652), Bais (225), Panwdér, Kachhw&éha, Gahlot, Jaiswar, 
Janghara, Gaur, Rawat, Bachhal, Bhadauriya, Solankhi, Bargala, and Chandel, 
The Baniyas belong to the Agarwal (3,215), Dasa (173), Bérasaini, Saraugi, 
Mahesri, Goréku, and Gandauriya subdivisions, The most numerous amongst 
the other castes are the Barhai (1,002), Kah&r (2,221), J&t (5,078), Hajj4m 
(1,689), Khatik (4,393), Chamaér (18,089), Khakrob (2,934), Koli (4,229), 
Kumbhar (1,396), and Mali (1,930). Bisides these the following castes compris- 
ing less than one thousand members are found in this parganah:—Lodha, 
Darzi, Kal4l, Dhobi, Abir, Garariya, Loh4r, Sonar, Goshdin, Jogi, Dhuana, 
Bhat, Kayath, Bairfgi, Chhipi, Aheriya, Taga, Guajar, Orh, Joshi, Teli, Raj, 
Kanjar, Bohra, Mochi, and Bhosiya. The Musalméns are distributed amongst 
Shaikhs (1,290), Sayyids (330), Mughals (173), Pathans (1,529), and the 
remainder are entered withont distinction. 

The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the 
census of 1872. From these it appears that of the 
male adult population (not less than fifteen years of 
age), 457 are employed in professional avocations, such as Government 
servants, priests, doctors, and the like; 4,814 in domestic service, as personal 
ecrvants, water-carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &c. ; 3,182in commerce, 
in buying, selling, keeping or lending money or goods, or the conveyance -of 
men, animals, or goods; 13,780 in agricultural operations; 4,606 in industrial 
occupations, arts and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances, 
vegetable, mineral, and animel. There were 6,463 persons returned as 
labourers and 896 as of uo specified occupation. Taking the total population, 
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irrespective of age or sex, the same returns give 2,887 as landholders, 38,690 
as cultivators, and 65,644 as engaged in occupations unconnected with agricul- 
ture. The educational statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 1,833 
males as able to read and write out of a total male population numbering 56,335 
souls. 

After the Dor Rajpita came the Meos from Mewét, who spread over the 
country and became very powerful and annoying from 
their predatory habits. Ghaids-ud-din Tughlik led seve- 
ral expeditions against these Meos, and finally ousted them with the assistance 
of the Bhal Rajpits under Kirat Singh, the head of their clan, who received 
all the MewAti villages as his reward. The parganah cultivators are still for 
the most part belonging to this tribe. The rest of the cultivating community 
consists of Chauhins, Jadons, Jits, Badgijars, Pathéns, and Sayyids, as well as 
Brahmans and Tagas. Akbar attached the parganah to dastar Thana Farida 
in sirk4r Koil and subah Agra. On the formation of the Bulandshahr district 
in 1824 it was transferred to that district, and then contained 138 villages. 
Several changes took place in 1844 and 1859, which resulted in increasing the 
number to 162. One of the sons of Kirat Singh, by name Kban Chand, turned 
MusalmAn in order to get back his property from his brother Aswa Singh, who 
had deprived hii of it, and ever since the descendants of the two brothers, large 


Janded proprietors in the parganah, have remained, one Hindu and the other 
Musalman. : 
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Kavrsa, a tahsil in the Bulandshahr district, comprises the parganahs 
of Kharja, Jewar, and Pabdsu. The total area according to the census 
of 1872 contains 460 squares miles, of which 322 square miles are cultivated. 
The area assessed to Government revenue is given at 460 square miles, of 
which 322 square miles are oultivated, 123 square miles unculturable, and 
15 square miles are barreu. The land-revenue during the same year stood at 
Rs. 3,05,072 (or with cesses Rs. 3,35,615), falling at Re. 1-0-7 per acre on the 
total area, Re. 1-0-7 per acre on the area assessed to Government revenue, and 
Re. 1-7-8 on the cultivated area. The population numbered 221,176 souls 
(104,322 females), giving 481 to the square mile, distributed amongst 350 
villages. The same statistics show 578 persons blind, 105 lepers, 22 insane 
persons, 8 idiots, and 40 deaf and dumb in the tahsil. This tahstl includes the 
south-western portion of the district. All other particulars concerning it will 
de found under the district and under the notices of the parganahs comprising 
it. 

Kor, a small village in Dadri, is distant 17 miles from Bulandshahr. The 
population in 1872 numbered 903. There isa police-station here. The country 
in the neighbourhood has been considerably injured by the canal works, and a 
scheme has now been prepared to drain the whule tract lying between the main 
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canal and the Bulandshahr branch. The Collector reports that the villages around 
suffer so much from inundation that a great portion of their lands are not even 
ploughed for the rai harvest; a branch cut from Hasanpur in the Meerut 
district will form a part of the scheme, and the drainage water will be ial a 
by the Kot escape into the Jumna. 

KucucaeEsak or Kuchesar, a village of parganah Saydna and tahsili Baran 
ot the Bulandshahr district, lies 21 miles north of the civil station, The popu- 
lation in 1865 was 3,078, and in 1872 was 3,177. The village is said to have 
been founded by Kanchan Séh, a wealthy banker of Dehli at an anknown 
date. The mud fort constructed by Rao Ramdhan Singh, great-grandfather 
of the present proprietor, is now out of repair, but it has a very commanding 
position. This village is the hcad-quarters of the R&is of Kuchchesar (see 
district notice). The estate consists of some 270 villages in this district, 
Meerut, and Moradabad. , Kuchchesar itself is held revenue-free in perpetuity 
under a grant from Lord Moira, dated 10th May, 1816. The family is 
of the J&t caste, and recently the estate has been divided amongst the 
heirs. 

MAKANPUR, the ghat on the Jumina in parganah Dankaur, is distant 26 miles 
from Bulandshahr. The village has a population of 887 souls, and contains a 
small police-station. Makanpur is the principal ghat on the Jumna in this 
district. 

M ALAGARH, a village of parganah Agauta in the Bulandshahr district, is 
distant 38 miles south-east from Dehli and 4 miles to the north from the civil 
station. The population in 1872 numbered 1,886 souls. The village though 
small is a large grain depdt, and has a market on Sundays, There is a small 
village school here. Maligarh was formerly known as Rathora, and belonged 
to the Gorwa or Gaurwa Rajpits. A short time before the Marhatta ascend- 
ancy, Hakdéd Khin, a Khatak Pathén and Amil of Baran, purchased the 
rights of the Rajpits and built a mud fort and a gay or market here. He 
changed the name to Malagarh in honour of Sayyid Muhammad Kirmani, sur- 
named M4lamal, whose tomb is in Gathauli Khurd close by. The Amil resided 
here until dispossessed by the Marhattas in 1792. At the conquest in 1803 Madho 
Rao Phalkiya was the Marhatta jagirdér of Malagarh. He opposed the new 
Government, and ordered Colonel James Skinner, who then held Sikandarabad 
on the part of the British, to leave the jdyir. Colonel Skinner had only 1,200 irre- 
gular cavalry, without infantry or guns, andin reply to the Marhatta’s demand 
ordered him to give up the fort. The result was that Madho Réo marched with 
a force of about 800 infantry, 500 horse and 2 guns against Skinner’s encamp- 
ment. In the action that ensued Skinner lost 200 men, but the Marhatta infantry 
were almost annihilated. Colonel Skinner then invested the fort, and at length 
Madho Rao surrendered, and his son was received into the British service with 
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the command of 600 horse. Bahadur Kh&n', the son of Hakdéd Khin, now made 
pretensions to the proprietary right in the town, and received from the British 
the lease of this and 35 other villages at a fixed revenue of Rs. 5,000 per annum. 
Bahadur Khan died in 1824, and the lease lapsed. An allowance of Rs. 1,000 
a year was made to Waliddd Khan, son of Bahédur Kh&n, then a minor, whilst 
the villages were settled with the original proprietors.2, Walidid Khén continued 
in receipt of this allowance up to 1857 A.D. His sister’s daughter had 
married Mirza Jawan Bakht, a son of the King of Dehli, in 1852, and on this 
account, at the outbreak in 1857, ho was appointed sibahdér of Baran and 
Koil by the rebel king. On the fall of Dehli, Walid&d’s forces were defeated by 
Colonel Greathed’s column at Bulandshahr, and his fort was taken and razed 
to the ground. It was in the operations rendered necessary for the purpose of 
blowing up the fort that the hero of the Dehli Kashmir gate, Lieutenant 
Charles Duncan Home, R.E., lost his life. His remains. are interred in the little 
European graveyard at Bulandshahr. In 1858 the proprietary right in half 
Mélégarh was conferred upon. Mahmdd Ali of Chatéri. 

MALAKPUR, a town of parganah Anupshahr and tabsil Anipshahr of the 
Balandshabhr district, lies 20 miles east of the civil station and five miles sonth- 
weat from Antpsbahr. The population in 1865 was 2,215, and in 1872, 2,674. 
There is a market on Fridays, and a halkahbandi or village school. In Akbar’s 
time Malakpur was the head of a mahal, paying a yearly revenue of 14,46,132 
ddms, or Rs. 72,306, in sirkaér Koil and subah Agra. During Jah&ngir’s reign, 
when the new parganah of Antpshahr was formed, a large number of villages 
were taken from Malakpur to be added to Anupshahr. In the commencement 
of the British rule Malakpur and Andpshahr were separate parganahs, but in 
a subsequent arrangement the former was absorbed into the latter. For some 
time after the conquest Ahér-Malakpur was the joint name of the parganah. 
The founder of Malakpur is said to have been an Afghan, named Malik 
Samandar K h&n, who lived during the rule of the Khiljis. His descendants were 
proprietors of several villages in the parganah up to the time of the introduc- 
tion of the British role. A few year after the cession Malakpur was the head- 
quarters of the Mercer estate, consisting of thirty-two villages purchased by 
Mercer and Co., in-ligo-planters, from the descendants of Malik Samandar Khén 
and others. Tle indigo concern failed, and the estate was purchased by Abdul 
Rahman Khén, father of the present proprietor (Faiz Ahmad Khan). The 

? Bahédur Khén was popularly designated one of the nimak-hurdma of Sindhia’s Court. It 
was he that was appointed to make away with General Perron when Sindhia became jealous of the 
General’s influence shortly before the battle of Aligarh. Perron was warned in time, and Sindhia 
himself is said to have abandoned the idea. The three men Hakdéi, Bahadur and Walidéd have 


the character of being most unscrupulous amongst a people little given to make fine distinctions 
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first settlement of the parganah were made in the Moradabad district, of which 
it was a part according to the cession by the Nawab Vazir. 

M&man Kauurp, a village in parganah Baran, is distant five miles from 
Bulandshahr. The population in 1872 was 505. There is a police-station 
here. 

MITHTHEPUR or Makhdumnagar, a village in parganah Agauta, is distant 
13 miles from Bulandshahr. The population in 1872 numbered 352 souls. 
The village was formerly held entirely free of revenue, bat one-half of it was 
confiscated for the rebellion of Chirégh Ali in 1857. The remaining half is 
held free of revenue in perpetuity by a Sayyid family, who are also the owners 
of the proprietary right. The nominal revenue on which the cesses are collected 
amounts to Rs. 325 per annum. 

PINDRAWAL, a village of parganah Pahd&su and tahsil Khurja of the Buland- 
shahr district, lies on the K&li Nadi, 9 miles south-east of Pah&su and 30 
miles south-east of the civil station close to the Aligarh road. The population 
in 1865 was 2,514 and in 1872 was 3,059. There is a market on Wednesdays, 
and a halkahbandi or village school. The Raipur Station on the Oudh and 
Rohilkhand Railway is about three miles from Pindrawal. The name is said 
to be derived from the words “* Find’’ and “ Rdwal”’; the former meaning, a 
village, and the latter being an honorific title like Rao. Pindrdwal was founded 
by some Rawal of the Meo tribe about the twelfth century. It was included in 
the Badgujar Lalkhani taluka of Pitampur, and has recently come into the 
hands of Bakir Ali Khan, son-in-law of Akbar Ali Kh&n, the former proprietor. 
He is an Honorary Magistrate, and one of the largest proprietors in the dis- 
trict. A village police numbering five men was entertained at a cost of Rs. 240 
per annum in 1873. 

PaHAsv, a town in the parganah of the same name in the Bulandshahr dis- 
trict, is situated on the right bank of the K4li river, 24 miles south of the civil 
station and 14 miles south-east of Kharja. The population in 1865 numbered 
8,776, and in 1872 there were 4,204 inhabitants, chiefly Rajputs and Musalmfns. 
The road from Chatéri passes through the town, which possesses a police- 
station, post-office, and-a village school ; a market is held on Sundays and Wed- 
nesdays; a small canal distributary passes close to the town site. The old name 
of the town is said to be Pahi Asrdm, or the colony of those who cultivate lands 
iu other villages. Part&p Singh, one of the first Badgujar immigrants into the 
Dudb, made it his capital. In Akbar’s time it became the head of a mahél or 
parganah belonging to sirkér Koil and sibah Agra, and yielded a revenue of 
25,02,562 ddms, or about Rs. 1,25,128. The parganah, containing 54 villages, 
was conferred by Sh4h Alam on Begam Sumru as a jdgir for the support 
of her troops, and the town was the seat of her amil or collector. 
The British Government continued the grants which lapsed on the death 
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of the Begam in 1836. For some time, as no one claimed the proprietary 
right, the town was held by Government direct, and was subsequently given to 
Muréd Ali Khan, Lélkbéni, in 1851. The present proprietors are Nawab 
Faiz Ali Khan, C.S.I., and Imdéd Ali Khan. The former is the prime 
minister of the Jaipur State, and a man of considerable note. 
PaH Asu, a parganah of tabsil Kburja of the Bulandshahr district, is bounded 
on three sides by the parg inahs of the same district, and on the south by parga- 
~ nabs Barauli, Koil, and Murthal of the Aligarh district. According to the census 
of 1872 this parganah had, then, a total area of 127 square miles, of which 86 
square miles were under cultivation. The area assessed to Government revenue 
during the same year was 127 square miles, of which 86 square miles were 
cultivated, 87 square miles were culturable, and 4 square miles were barren. 
The Kali Nadi flows through this parganah in a south-easterly direction, 
and divides it into two almost equal parts. The khddir 
of the Kali was formerly ooted for its richness and 
fertility. Of late years it has much deteriorated owing to the use of the Kalias 
a canal escape, and in twelve villages more or less remission of revenue was 
made in 1865. The main Ganges Canal and several r4jbahas traverse the 
western portion of the parganah, and down to about half way between Chatéri 
and Pahdsu there is mach irrigation. The soil is better here than in the east- 
ern portion of the parganah, and the few patches of sandy soil to be met with 
are seldom a really bad soil for cultivation. On the eastern side there is less 
‘irrigation, and temporary wells do not succeed. Along tho eastern bank of the 
K ali, below Pabasu and the ndlas which flow into it opposite Naru, there are 
largo tracts of uncultivated land covered with long grass, used for thatching. 
Near Ahmadgarh, and for several miles along the edge of the parganah, there 
is an almost continuous tract of dkdk jungle interspersed with tsar and barren 
patches. In the western portion there are large tsar plains included in the 
culturable area. The common products are cereals, millets, and pulses. There 
is an indigo factory at Chatari. There are no important roads except the 
Aniupshahr metalled road passing through Chatari, end there is little or no traffie 
of any importance. The principal towns are Pahisu, Chatéri, and Amadgarh. 
The first settlement of the parganah was made by Mr. Tonnochy soon after 
its lapse on the death of Begam Sumru, but since then 
the actual boundaries have been very considerably 
altered. During the currency of the past settlement no coercive process has been 
found necessary for the recovery of the land-revenue, but private transfers have 
been numerous ; much of these have been due to the desire of the large landed 
proprietors to extend their estates. Sixteen out of the 26 villages entered as 
transferred by private arrangement comprise those villages conferred by a deed 
of gifton Bakir Ali Kh4n by his mother. Portions of 23 other villages changed 
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hands by private arrangement, whilst only two entiro villages and portions of 
twelve others changed owners byorders of the civil courts. Out of the 109 
estates in the parganah, 80 are held on a zamindari tenure, 26 are pattidéri, 
and 3Jarebhdyachara. 287 holdings are cultivated by proprietors, 725 by here- 
ditary tenants, and 4,618 by tenants-at-will. The cultivators of the parganah 
are, as a rule, badly off, and as much as they can pay is extracted from them. 
The new assessment was made by the late Mr. G. Freeling in 1860-61. The 
following statement gives the statistics of the past and new settlements, and 


those collected at the revision in 1871 the expiring revenuo of the past settle- 
ment is given. 
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The land-revenue for 1872 amounted to Rs. 84,300 (or with cesses 
Ra, 92,732), falling at a rate of Re. 1-0-7 per British acre on the total area, at 
Re, 1-0-7 per acre on the area assessed to Government revenue, and at Re. 
1-8-6 per acre on the cultivated area. The sum paid by cultivators to the land- 
owners as rent and cesses during the same year has been estimated at Rs. 200,389. 

. According to the census of 1872 parganah Pahasu contained 100 inhabited 
villages, of which 25 had less than 200 inhabitants, 
41 had between 200 and 500, 24 had between 500 and 
1,000, 4 had hetween 1,000 and 2,000, 3 had between 2,000 and 3,000, and 3 
had between 3,000 and 5,000. The settlement records show that in 1865 there 
were 103 villages in this parganah, distribated amongst 109 mahils or estates. 
The total population in 1872 numbered 56,636 souls (26,656 females), giving 
446 to the square mile. Classified according to religion, there were 48,590 
Hindas, of whom 22,765 were females and 8,046 Musalmaéns, amongst whom 
3,891 were females. Distributing the Hinda population amongst the four great 
classes, the census shows 8,021 Brahmans, of whom 3,748 were females ; 6,688 
Rajputs, including 3,014 females; 2,736 Baniyas (1,317 females) ; whilst the 
great mass of the population is included in ‘the other castes” of the census 
returns, which show a total of 31,145 souls, of whom 14,686 are females. The 
principal Brahman subdivisions found in this parganah are the Gaur (5,729), 
Sanidh, Bhat, Upadhiya, and Pathak. The chief Rajput clans are the Chauhan 
(647), Badgdjar (2,984), Jadon (1,399), Bais (47), Panw4r, Gahlot, Kachhwéha, 
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Janwa4r, Janghéra, Rathor, Marwari, and Mathuriya. The Baniyas belong to 
the Agarwal (661), Dasa (216), Barasaini, Dhanu, and Jaisw&l subdivisions. The 
most numerous among the other castes are the Lodha (1,258), Kahar (2,070), 
J&t (1,456), Hajjam (11,99), Khatik (2,065), Chamér (9,324), Khékrob (1,493), 
Garariya (2,126), and Koli (1,694). Besides the above castes the following are 
found with less than one thousand members each :— Darzi, Kal&l, Barhai, Dhobi, 
Ahir, Lohér, Kumhar, Son4r, Goshéin, Jogi, Dhaaa, Bhat, Kéyath, Bhar- 
bhinja, Bair4gi, Mali, Chhipi, Gujar, Orh, Joshi, Mina, Bohra, Kurmi, Kachhi, 
Khattri, Mochi, and Banjara. The Musalmans are distributed amongst Shaikhs 
(1,234), Sayyids (111), Péthans (548), converted Hindus (232), and the 
remainder are entered without distinction. The cultivators of this parganah are 
badly off, and are forced to pay the very highest rents that can be got out of 
them, Badgujars, both Musalmén and Hind&, are the most noteworthy amongst 
the cultivators. 

The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the 
census of 1872. From these it appears that of the 
male adult population (not less than fifteen years of 
age), 149 are employed in professional avocations, such as Government ser- 
vants, priests, doctors, and the like; 2,443 in domestio service, as personal 
servants, water-carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &c.; 1,155 in commerce, 
in buying, selling, keeping or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of 
men, animals, or goods ; 8,805 in agricultural operations ; 2,022 in indostrial 
occupations, arts and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances, 
vegetable, mineral, andanimal. There were 3,180 persons returned as labourers, 
and 348 as of no specified occupation. Taking the total population, irrespec- 
tive of age or sex, the same returns give 1,088 as landholders, 25,882 as culti- 
yators, and 29,666 as engaged in occupations unconnected with agriculture 
The educational statistios, which are confessedly imperfect, show 1,166 males 
as able to read and write out of a total male population numbering 29,980 souls, 

The Meos were the dominant race and proprietors of this part of the country, 

iaigiy: and were expelled by the Badgajar Raja Part&p Singh, 

the ancestor of the L&lkhani family. Akbar attached 

the mahal to dastuir Théna Farida in sirkér Koil and sibah Agra. It was given 
as a jdgtr to Begam Sumra in Sh&h Alam’s reign, and continued to her by the 
British for her life. In 1836 the grant lapsed, and the parganah, then consist- 
ing of 54 villages, was annexed to Bulandshahr. In 1844, at the revision of 
parganahs, 28 villages were annexed to the neighbouring parganahs, 52 villages 
were received from taluka Pitampur of parganah Dibéi; Ahmadgarh and six 
other villages from Anupshahr, and 18 villages from the Aligarh district,» making 
altogether 103 villages as at present. In 1859 the parganah was transferred 
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from the Dib&i to the Kharja tahsil. Badgujars hold 83 villages, Khattris 6, - 
Europeans 4, Brahmans 4, and various castes 5 villages. 

RaBUPURA, a town situated about 19 miles south-west of Bulandshahr, lies 
ia parganah Jewar and tahsil Khurja of the Bulandshahr district, three miles 
east of the Jumna. The populationi n 1865 was 3,371, and in 1872 was 4,203. 
There is a village school here. The town is chiefly celebrated for a bullock 
market hel.l every Monday, and for having given a proverb connected with a 
transaction in the same to the district. The proverb runs as follows: “ Rabd- 
pura ki penth men main kieku phipha hinri.” ‘In Rabupura’s fair to-day, of 
whom ain I tha uncle, pray?” The story which gave rise to the proverb is, 
that once upon a time a fair, but deceitful, damsel addressing a pedlar in the 
fair as her “‘ phtipha’’ or uncle, bought some goods from him on credit, promising 
to pay him the next market day. The man did not know the girl, but believing 
that she actually was, as she represented herself to be, his relative, and not wish- 
ing to offend her, he let her have the gools, The next market day he began 
to search for the lady among the crowd, and not finding her, addressed every 
female he met with the words above quoted. The proverb is applied in derision 
to those who give credit to strangers. The founder of this village was a 
Mewati named Rabu, who flourished during the ascendancy of his clan about 
800 years ago. The Mewatis were ousted by the Jaiswar Rajputs in the days 
of Prithiraj. From Shah Alam’s time up to 1857 Rabupura was the centre of 
the estate comprising 24 villages, and commonly called the crown lands (taiyeél 
shtids), which were confiscated after the mutiny. 

RauGuAt, a village of parganah Dib&i of the Bulandshahr district, is 
situated on the right bank of the Ganges about 20 miles south-east of Anupsbahr, 
42 miles south-east of Bulandshahr, and 80 miles south-east of Dehli on the 
Aligarh road. The population in 1865 numbered 4,800 souls, and in 1872 
there were only 2,776 inhabitants, chiefly Brahmans and Baniyas, and 864 
houses. The reason of the decrease is possibly the fact that the river has taken 
a course which promises, in a few years, to wash away the town altogether. 
Rémghat is one of the sacred gh&ts to which pilgrims resort from all parts of 
India to bathe in the Ganges. The principal occasions when large crowds 
assemble are the Somwdti amdwas, or last day of the lunar month when it falls 
on a Monday ; the full moons of Ka&rttik and Baisikh ; the ninth day of the 
light half of Jeth, and the conjunction of certain planets with certain others or 
with certain points of the zodiac. The road from Aligarh to Islimnagar passes 
through the village and crosses the Ganges by a bridge-of-boats which is kept 
up for eight months of the year. There is a considerable through trade with 
Robilkhand, and by boat with Benares and Mirzapur in wheat and wool. There 
is a girls’ school, a halkahbandi or village school, a pulice-station and a post- 
office. Act XX. of 1856 is in force, and in 1872-73 supported a village police 
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nambering 13 men at an annual cost of Rs. 720, besides a number of scaven- 
gers. The cust is defrayed from a house-tax, which during the same year 
yielded a revenue of Rs. 1,255, or Re. 0-7-3 per head of the population and 
Re. 1-7-3 per house assessed (764). The expenditure in 1872-73 amounted to 
Rs. 1,868, met from the annual income and a balance of Rs. 335 from the pre- 
vious year. R&mgh&t is noted for the defeat of the Marhattas by a combined 
British and Oudh force in 1763 A.D. There are a number of Hindu temples 
here, but there are none with any remarkable architectural features. The 
town is said to have been founded by Balarama, the brother of Krishna, after 
the defeat of the demon Kolasur at Koil. The proprietary rights in the town 
belong to the Masulmén Badgijar Zubur Ali Khén, who purchased them-at 
auction from Rao Daulat Singh in 1815 A.D. 

Sarai Sapp, a village in parganah Dadri of the Bulandshahr district, is 
situated 6 miles to the west of Surajpur in the same parganah, and 33 miles 
from Bulandshahr. The population in 1872 was 213. It is chiefly noticeable 
as the site of the battle between the Marhattas and British on the 12th Sep- 
tember, 1803, shortly after the capture of Aligarh, and of which the only 
remains are the tomb of an officer on a plain between the villages of Chalahra 
and Nayabas, about two miles from the village of Sar&i Sadr. An inscription 
on one of the gates shows that the village was occupied or founded by one 
H4ji Sadr Shah in the reigu of Aurangzib in 1116 H. (1704 A.D.) A 
mosque, in bad repair, bears date 1133 H. (1720 A.D.) in the reign of Muham- 
mad Sh&h. There isa police-station here. 

Sayana, an old town in the parganah of the same name and tabsil of 
Baran in the Bulandshahr district, is situated 19 miles to the north-east of 
Bulandshahr on the Garhmuktesar road. The population of Saydna in 1847 
was 5,744 souls, in 1853 was 5,811, and in 1865 was 5,966. In 1872 there 
were 6,268 inhabitants, of whom 4,095 were Hindus (1,964 females) and 2,173 
were Musalmans (1,084 females), principally descendants of one Abul Fath, The 
_ business part of the town consists of a poor mandi 

or market in the eastern outskirt, from which two ways 
go up westward to the houses. The shops and houses are poor and ill-kept, 
and the streets are crooked and ill-made. Altogether the town is a poor 
place, with only 18 brick-built houses out of 1,417 in all. The small 
lanes are mere depressed waterways. The majority of the population are 
Hindi cultivators, and about two-thirds of the township is irrigated from the 
canal. The town site is somewhat raised and drains towards some excava- 
tions on the north. Well-water is 24 feet from the surface, and has risen 
since the introduction of canal-irrigation, fourteen years ago, by about foar 
feet. The names of the wards are for the most part personal and modern: 
they aro Pattis Desh, Mirathsdra, Kazi Kel, Ram Ratan, Guledéri, Sadho 
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‘Sarfi, BAbunpuri, Musalmfin, Harn&m Singh, and R&dhi. The only public 
institutions are a police-station, post-office, and a halkahbandi or village school. 
There is an indigo factory, a bazar, and a market is held on Wednesdays, 
where safflower is a staple article of trade. Act XX. of 1856 (the Chaukidari 
Act) is in force, and in 1872-73 supported a village police numbering 13 men 
at an annual cost of Rs. 720, besides eleven sweepers. This chargeis defrayed 
from a house-tax, which yielded during the same yeara revenue of Rs. 1,744, 
with a balance of Rs. 1,162 from the previous year. The expenditure on all 
accounts amounted to Rs. 2,515. The site occupies 65 acres, giving 96 souls 
to the square acre. The tax fulls at Re. 0-4-2 per head of the population and 
Re. 1-3-3 per house assessed (1,392). 

The ancient name of the site is said to have been Sainban, or the forest of 

rest, so called because B&él4ram, on his way from 
Muttra to Hastin4pur, slept here for one night and was 
hospitably entertained by the fakirs who lived here and had built a tank in 
the centre of a vast forest. The name was changed to Say4na during the 
rule of the Dor Rajpits. The Dors were succeeded by the Taga Brahmans, 
who with the aid and at the instigation of Prithii4j of Dehli are said to 
have usurped the authority of the Dors and to have expelled them from their 
possessions. These Tagas were in turn partially expelled by the Shaikhs 
under Abdul Fath, Fakir, in the reign of Alé-ud-din Ghori. The Tagas 
are still zamind&rsin the town, but the majority of them were converted 
to Muhammadanism in or about the time of Akbar. The Shaikhs, too, hold 
revenue-free grants. Mah&l Say&nain Akbar’s time was included in sirkar 
and sabah Dehli, and yielded arevenue of 20,49,090 ddms, or about Rs. 1,02,454. 
The Andpshahr branch of the Ganges Canal runs close to the town, but is in- 
sufficient for the purposes of irrigation ; a rajbaha, in part, answers this purpose. 
Say4na was till 1844 the seat of a tahsili, andup to a few years previous had 
a munsifi. 

SayAna, a parganah of tahsil Baran of the Bulandshahr district, is bounded 
on the north by the Garhmuktesar, Puth and H4&pur parganahs of the Meerut 
district, on the east by the Ganges, and on the west and south by parganahs 
Agauta, Baran, and Ahar of this district. In 1872 the total area, by the census 
returns, amounted to 140 square miles, of which 106 square miles were under 
cultivation. The area assessed to Government revenue during the same year 
was 134 square miles, of which 102 square miles were cultivated, 21 square 
miles were culturable, and 11 square miles were barren. 

Only one village abuts upon the Ganges. The nature and quality of the 
soil and the facilities for irrigation vary in different parts of the parganah. To 
the east the soil is, as-a rule, light and sandy, and the water is at a much lower 
lovet than elsewhere, so that there is very little irrigation. Down the centre 
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the soil is light and crumbling, and the water-level higher, admitting of the 
construction of kuchcha wells, but here too there are unirrigable tracts of sandy 
soil, To the west the soil is firmer and the water nearer the surface: so that 
temporary wells abound. There are three rajbahas in this parganah, two 
extending from the Meerut district and passing on to Ahér, and one from the 
Anupshahr branch canal. There are no important roads in the parganah, The 
chief products are wheat, barley, gram, and a little tobacco and sugar-cane. 
The principal villages are Say&na, Bagrasi, and Kuchchesar. The J&t proprietors 
of the Kuchchesar estate, consisting of some 270 villages in this district, Mee- 
rut, and Moradabad, reside here and own 56 villages in this parganah. The 
Tagas once held 83 villages, and now have only four entire villages 
and portions of 11 others. Six entire villages are owned by Pathéos, and 
Bagrfési and Jalalpur belong to the Pathan Barah Basti. The cultivators are 
generally Jats, and all classes seem to be industrious, for, as a rale, the villages 
are well cultivated and cared for, and the people are well off. 

The past settlement’ of this parganah was made by the late Sir H. M. Elliot 
in 1835. Owing to the concealment of irrigation from 
wells throughout the Kuchchesar estate, the assessment 
was heavy on the eastern andinferior portion of the parganah, very fair and 
adequate, on the whole, on the central portion, and very light on the western 
tract. The influenceof the Kuchchesar Raja and Abdul Latif Kh&a of Khanpur 
was more felt, however, in transfers. Both vied with each other in getting s 
footing in every village either as vendees or mortgagees, and out of the whole 
of the changes in proprietary rights during the currency of the past settle- 
ment, not more than 13 portions of villages transferred by private sale and 14 
portions of villages transferred by orders of the civil courts can be set down 
to the pressure of the assessment. Ont of 90 estates in the parganah in 1865, 
75 were zamindari, 7 were pattidari, and 8 were bhAyachara ; 578 holdings were 
cultivated by proprietors, 2,094 by hereditary tenants, and 3,713 by tenants- 
at-will. The new assessment was made by Mr. R. Currie in 1861-62, and 
came into force from the following year. The following statement shows the 
statistics connected with the settlements past and present and those collected 
at the revision in 1871 ; the expiring revenue of the past settlement is given :— 
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The land-revenue for 1872 amounted to Rs. 98,980 (or with cesses Rs. 
1,09,425), falling at a rate of Re. 1-1-8 per British acro on the total area, at 
Re. 1-2-6 per acre on the area assessed to Government revenue, and at Re. 
1-7-4 per acre on the cultivated area. The sum paid by cultivators to the 
landowners as rent and cesses during the same year has been estimated at 
Rs. 1,99,758. 

According to the census of 1872 parganah Sayana contained 81 inhabited 

villages, of which 13 had less than 200 inhabitants, 

popeieion 24 had between 200 and 500, 25 had between 500 

and 1,000, 10 had between 1,000 and 2,000, 6 had between 2,000 and 3,000, 
and two had between 3,000 and 5,000. The only town containing more 
than 5,000 inhabitants is Sayéna itself, withé ,268. The register of pro- 
prietors in 1865 shows that there were, then, 83 villages distributed amongst 
90 estates. The total population in 1872 numbered 69,451 souls (33,155 
females), giving 496 to the square mile. Classified according to religion, 
there were 59,088 Hindus, of whom 28,070 were females ; 10,358 Musalmdans, 
amongst whom 5,084 were females; and theré were 5 Christians. Distributing 
the Hindu population amongst the four great classes, the census shows 7,590 
Brahmans, of whom 3,753 were females; 1,253 Rajputs, including 552 
females ; 2,701 Baniyas (1,234 females) ; whilst the great mass of the population 
is included in ‘‘ the other castes’ of the census returns, which show a total of 
47,544 souls, of whom 22,531 are females. The principal Brahman subdivi- 
sions found in this parganah are the Gaur (6,709), Gujr&ti, Bhat, Nagar, and 
Gautam. The chief Rajput clans are the Chauhan (453), Badgujar (309), 
Panwiar, Jadon, (82), Bais, (127), Tonw&r, and Chaurathiya. The Baniyas 
belong to the Agarwal (2,087), Dasa (93), and Rastaugi subdivisions. Amongst 
the other castes, the most numerous are the Lodha (6,453), Kah&r (1,370), 
Jat (9,543), Hajj4m (1,124), Chamaér (11,780), Khakrob (2,364), Kumhér 
(1,275), and Taga (4,014). Besides the above the following castes are found 
with less than one thousand members each :— Darzi, Barhai, Khatik, Dhobi, 
Ahfr, Garariya, Lohfr, Koli, Sonar, Goshéin, Jogi, Dhina, Bhat, Kayath, 
Bharbhbinja, Bairdgi, M4li, Chhipi, Aheriya, Gujar, Orh, Joshi, Chauhan, 
Khattri, Ghosi, and Khaga. The Musalman population is distributed amongst 
Shaikhs (513), Sayyids (139), Patb4ns (1.021), and the remainder are given 
without distinction. 

The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the 
census of 1872. From these it appears that of the 
male adult population (not less than fifteen years of 
age), 292 are employed in professional avocations, such as Government ser- 
vants, priests, doctors, and the like; 2,420 in domestic service, as personal 
servants, water-carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, dc. ; 1,188 in commerce, 
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in buying, selling, keeping or lending money or goods, or the conveyance 
of men, animals, or goods; 10,426 in agricultural operations ; 3,471 inin- 
dustrial occupations, arts and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes 
of substances, vegetable, mineral, and animal. There were. 3,035 persons 
returned as labourers and 486 as of no specified occupation. Taking the total 
population, irrespective of age or sex, the sarce returns give 2,818 as land- 
holders, 31,465 as cultivators, and 35,168 as engaged in occupations unconnec- 
ted with agriculture. The educational statistics, which are confessedly imper- 
fect, show 1,779 males as able to read and write out of a total male population 
aumbering 36,296 souls. 

In Prithir4j’s time the parganah was known as tappa Sayana, containing a 
chaurdst of Taga villages. Akbar formed it into a 
parganah attached to dastur Baran of sirkér and sabah 
Dehli. In 1803 it was annexed to the southern division of the Sahfranpar 
district (Meerut), and up to the end of 1816 was held on a fixed rent by Rao 
Ramdhan Singh of Kuchchesar. On his death in the Meernt jail the villages 
were settled with their proprietors, and Kuchehesar was granted revenue-free 
to Ramdhan Sing)’s heirs. In 1844 Sayana, containing 117 villages and bam- 
Jets, was transferred to Bulandshahr, when by absorption of the hamlets the vil- 
lages were reduced to 83, their present number. 

SenTua, a village in parganah Agauta of the Bulandshahr district, lies 12 miles 
from Bulandshahr. The population of Sentha, including three hamlets in 1872, 
was 1,323. This village in the time of Akbar gave its name to the parganah, 
and continued to be the head town until the Marhattas removed the seat of the 
amil to Agaut4, since then the parganah capital. The Chauhéns originally 
owned the village, but their rights have passed into the hands of the Sayyids, 
one of whom, by name Jah&ngir Ali, obtained a grant of 1,400 bighas revenue- 
freein the reign of Akbar. His descendant Fyaz Ali helds 760 bighas on life 
tenure. The village has a good sized bazar. The Sayyids of Sentha came 
from Sabzwér in Turkistan during the rule of the Tughlik dynasty. 

Sark ARPuR, the chief town of the parganah of the same name im the Bua- 
landshabr district, lies 13 miles south-east of Buland- 
shabr on the Ramghat road. In 1847 the town had 9,838 
inhabitants, in 1853 the population numbered 11,065, and in 1865 there were 
10,182 inhabitants. The site occupies 115 square acres, giving 97 souls to the 
‘acre. According to the census of 1872, there were 11,150 inhabitants, of 
whom 6,227 were Hindés (3,005 females) and 4,923 were Musalmaéns (2,466 
females). Distributing the population amongst the rural and urban classes, the 
returns show 386 landholders, 1,585 cultivators, and 9,367 persons pursuing 
wallings unconnected with agriculture. The number of enclosures in 1872 was 
1,048, of which 520 were ocoupied by Musalmfns. The number of houses during 
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the same year was 2,187, of which 560 were built with skilled labour, and of 
these 182 were occupied by Musalméns. Of the 1,627 mud huts in the town 
747 were owned by the same religionists. Taking the male adult population 
(not less than fifteen years of age) we find the following occupations pursued 
by more than fifty males :— Barbers, 66 ; butchers, 82; carpenters, 54 ; culti- 
vators, 518; druggists, 194; labourers, 530; landowners, 110: potters, 
76 ; servants, 388 ; shopkeepers, 406 ; shoemakers, 57; sweepers, 68; water- 
carriers, 56 ; and weavers, 441. The educational statistics show only 277 males 
out of the total popalation as able to read and write; of these 47 were Musal- 
m4ns. 

The land upon which the town is built formerly belonged to village Govind- 
pur Kantain. The principal wards of the town are the chauk and suardi 
founded by the father of Chaudhri Lachhman Singh some 55 years ago; the 
Munhtarpura, a name said to have been given by Sikandar Lodi to the muhalla 
where the bad characters lived : “ Munh-tarra ” means vicious faced, and the term 
“‘ tarra” ig usually applied to a vicious horse ; Ganj nau and Kot kaldn, founded 
by Dildér Ali, a Sayyid of note, some 150 years ago; his descendants behaved 
badly in the mutiny and lost their property in consequence ; the Rang mahal, 
called so in honcur ofa lady of that name, Dild4r Ali’s wife; the Kutb Dar- 
waza is so called because at the gate of the muhalla there is a darg&h of one 
Kuatb Sahib, a renowned fakir of the locality ; the L&l Darw&za ward is so called 
because the walls of the gate are of red sandstone ; KAziwéra is called after the 
family of the K4zis settled here by Sikandar Lodi: K&zi Rukn-ud-din is the 
present representative of the family ; the ward Muftiwdra, or the quarter of the 
Muftia, like the preceding and kanungo ward, are named after the more distin- 
guished of the inhabitants ‘vho were a kind of under-K4zi; and ward Kel kalén 
is named after the keld&r, an officer under Sikandar Lodi, resembling some- 
whata mir muballa. The holders of the office of. keldir were Shaikhs, and it 
is said that their adherents once upon a time attacked the ancient Hindu 
Chaudbris and slaughtered them in great numbers. There is a slab of stone 
in this muhalla under which the murdered Chaudhris are said to have been 
buried by their enemies. The people appear to be stupid, and have the nick- 
name chttiya applied to them by their neighbours. 

During the Mabammadan period the Sayyids were the most influential inhabi- 
tants ; they are still held in some repute and hold a few 
revenue-free patches, but the majority of them behaved 
badly in the mutiny, and were punished by the confiscation of their revenue-free 
grants and villages. These Sayyids are, for the most part, the descendants of 
Jalil-ud-din Husain, surnamed Makhdim Jabdniya of Bukhara, Sikandar 
Lodi’s spiritual preceptor. They still hold firw4as granted by Babar, Humayun, 
Akbar and Jahangir, confirming the grant to them of a jdgir by Sikandar Lodi. 
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Aurangzib deprived them of the jdgfr as a punishment for Muhammad Taiys&b, 
its holder, having favoured the cause of D&r& Shikoh, the pretender to his 
throne. Though Najib-ud-daula granted the zamindari to these Sayyids they 
never got possession, and in 1803 the settlement was made with the resident 
landholders found in possession. There are now 28 distinct estates in the town. 
The most influential family now in the town is that of Chaudhri Lachhman 
Singh, an Honorary Magistrate. He comes of an old Gaur Brahman family, 
and although during the ascendancy of the Sayyids his family was of little note, 
it bas again risen since their downfall. Lachhman Singh bebaved loyally 
during the disturbances of 1857, and was rewarded by the grant of the zamin- 
déri of several villages assessed at Re. 2,000 per annum. 

Shikaérpur is a fine flourishing town, containing many substantial well-built 
houses and handsome mosques. The southern part of 
the town consists of a great walled sar&i, some two 
hundred years old, through which the high road passes. Along the roadway 
here are rows of poor looking shops forming a small bazar, which is closed at 
each end by gates. Behind the shops, to the south, is the space now used as 
a sarai, and the rest is now built over with the exception of here and there a 
narrow road. A street passes out of the sardi on the north and enters the Hindi 
quarter with its good shops and five temples. Here the way branches into two 
parts, one going to the north-east and the other tu the south-east ; the former 
with some good shops along it, and the latter rather tortuous, and the shops very 
poor. These roads are metalled and drained throughout, and communicate with 
each other laterally by narrow, undrained and unmetalled lanes. To the uorth 
the town is chiefly inhabited by the cultivators of the neighbouring lands. The 
town site is in a great part level, and the water drains off to some excavations on 
the east, whence a cut has been made to the Kali Nadi, a distance of five miles 
to the southward. A market is held on Wednosdays and Fridays, at which 
the local manufactures of gdra cloth and leather shoes find a ready sale. There 
is a police-station, post-office, and two village schools here. The Chaukidari 
Act is in force, and in 1872-73 supported a village police of 27 men at a cost of 
Rs. 1,494 per annum, which is met from a house-tax. The income for 1872-73 
was Rs, 3,565 and a balance of Rs. 787, and the expenditure was Rs. 4,086. 
Twelve scavengers are entertained, but the conservancy arrangements seem 
to need much more close supervision. The tax falls at Re. 0-5-1 per head of 
the population and Re. 1-8-4 per house assessed (1,691). 

The khera or mound near the city used to be called Talpat Nagari or Anyai 
khera, “‘the tyrant’s abode.”’ The present town was founded about 370 years ago by 
Sikandar Lodi as a kind of hunting lodge on a large scale : hence the name Shi- 
karpur. About 500 yards to the north of the town there is a very remarkable 
building commonly known by the name of bdra khamba, or “ the twelve pillars.” 
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These pillars are of red sandstone, and so enormously massive that popular 
report attributes their preparation and erection to the agency of demons. The 
building is in reality an untinished tomb begun by Sayyid [azl-ulla, sonsin-law 
of the Emperor FarrukhsiyAr, about the year 1131 Hiri (1718 A.D.), but never 
completed. There are some fine mango topes here. About two miles to the 
north-west of Shik4rpur lies the village and fortress of Gannauri, Where in the 
early period of British rale Dandi Khén and his followers held out against an 
attack of British troops. In Shik4rpur itself the ruins of an old fort are still 
traceable. In Akbar’s time it was the head of a mah4l or parganah yielding 
a revenue of 19,814,828 ddms, or about Rs. 99,241, and was attached to sirkar 
Koil and subab Agra. 

SHig ARPOUR, a parganah in tahsil Baran of the Bulandshahr district, is 
aswall compact subdivision surrounded on all sides by other parganahs 
of the same district and bounded on the south-west by the Kali Nadi. In 
1872 the total area, by the census returns, amounted to 97 square miles, 
of which 61 square miles were under cultivation. The area assessed to Govern- 
ment revenue during the same year was 49 square miles, of which 59 square 
miles were cultivated, 21 square miles were culturable, and 14 square miles 
were barren. 

The parganah is cut off by the K4li Nadi from all irrigation from the Ganges 
Canal, and there seems no probability of any reaching 
it from tbe Fatehgarh branch canal. The best lands 
in the parganah, in seven villages lying in the khddir of the Kali, have been 
ruined by that river being turned into a canal escape, and the remission of 
revenue on this account amounted to Rs, 693 in 1866. There are large tsar 
plains in the north and east, interspersed with dhdk jungle and low marshy 
lands, especially about Chankla, Khailiya, and Hazratpur. In Chankla the 
Chhoiya Né&la just assumes the appearance of a stream and carries off the 
drainage of the line of jhtle and swamps about it. The soil is generally good 
seota, and the inferior soils are only about seven per cent. of the cultivated area. 
There are good kuchcha roads leading through the parganah to all the principal 
towns in the neighbourhood, and a great deal of traffic passes, more especially 
on the road from Antpshabr to Khérja. Besides wheat and barley, the staple 
product is safflower, which is very extensively grown. The only town ia 
Shikarpur. Chaudbri Lachhman Singh, a Gaur Brahman, owns 18 entire 
villages and shares in 7 others; Gautam Brahmans own 4 villages; Sayyide 8, 
and Badgujars 11; the remainder are distributed among various castes. 

The past settlement under Regulation IX. of 1833 was light and easily 
paid. There were no sales for arrears of revenue, and 
only two instances of farm. The alienation statements 
show that 15 entire villages and portions of 19 others changed hands by mutual 
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arrangement, whilst 9 entire villages and 25 portions of others were transferred 

by orders of the civil courts. Eleven of those transferred by private sale be- 

longed to Sayyids, who are notoriously extravagant; none of the changes can, 

in any way, be traced to undue prassure of the land assessments. Of the 120 

estates forming the parganah in 1865, 86 were zamindéri, 23were pattid4ri and 11 
were bhaéyachéra. 414 holdings were cultivated by proprietors, 1,295 by heredi- 
tary cultivators, and 2,828 by tenants-at-will. The late Mr. G.H. Freeling made 
the new assessment in 1860-61 A.D. The following statement shows the statis- 
tics connected with the past and present settlements and those collected in 
1871 ; the expiring revenue of the past settlement is given :— 
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_ The land-revenue for 1872 amounted to Rs. 57,021 (or with cesses 
Rs. 62,955) falling at a rate of Re. 0-14-8 per British acre on tle total area, at 
Re. 0-J5-2 per acre on the area assessed to Government revenue, and at 
Re. 1-7-4 per acre on the cultivated area. The sum paid by cultivators to the 
landowners as rent and cesses during the same year has been estimated at 
Rs. 1,59,123. 
According to the census of 1872 parganah Shikarpur contained 82 inha- 
bited villages, of which 30 had less than 200 inhabit- 
Population. 
ants, 34 had between 200 and 500, 10 had between 
500 and 1 5000, and 7 had between 1,000 and 2,000; the only town containing 
more than 5,000 inhabitants is Shikarpur itself, with a population of 11,150 souls. 
According to the settlement records in 1865 there were then 85 villages on the 
register, distributed amongst 120 estates (mahkdis). The total population in 1872 
numbered 42,522 souls (20,366 females), giving 438 to the square mile. Classi- 
fied according to religion, there were 34,697 Hindtés, of whom 16,516 were 
females, and 7,826 Musalm4ns, amongst whom 3,850 were females. Distributing 
the Hind population amongst the four’ great classes, the census shows 6,672 
Brahmans. of whom 3,150 were females ; 1,225 Rajputs, including 563 females; 
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2,315 Baniyas (1,134 females); whilst the great mass of the population is inclu- 
ded in ‘ the other castes”’ of the census returns, which show a total of 24,485 . 
souls, of whom 11,669 are females. The principal Brahman subdivisions found 
in this parganah are the Gaur (5,972) Bohra and Joshi. The chief Rajpat 
clans are the Badgujar (898), Chauhan (74), Panw&r, Jadon (32) and Bais. 
The Baniyas belong to the Agarwal (701) and Dasa (680) subdivisions. 
Amongst the other castes the most numerous are the Kah&r (1,096), Jat (5,792), 
Khatik (1,697), Chamér, (7,735), Khakrob (1,172), and Mali (1,065). The 
following castes with less than one thousand members each also occur :— Lodha, 
Darzi, Kalal, Barhai, Hajjim, Dhobi, Ahir, Garariya, Lohar, Koli, Kumhar, 
Sonar, Goshain, Jogi, Dhana, Kayath, Bhat, Bharbhunja, Chhipi, Aheriya, Taga, 
Orh, and Meo. The Musalméns are distributed amongst Shaikhs (915), Sayyids 
(553), Path4ns (113), converted Hindus (287), and the remainder are entered 
without distinction. The cultivators of the parganah are generally good, and 
the castes which predominate are Brahmans, Jats, Badgdijars, and Rajputs. 
The Musalmén cultivators are chiefly converted Hindds and Sayyids, and in 
1865 were only in the proportion of 7:25 per cent. to the Hindu cultivators. ~ 
The occupation of the people are shown in the statistica collected at the 
. census of 1872. From these it appears that of the 
Caen male adult population (not less than fifteen yeurs of 
age), 156 are employed in professional avocations, such as Government ser- 
vants, priests, doctors, and the like; 1,582 in domestic service, as personal 
eervants, water-carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &c. ; 859 in commerce, 
in buying, selling, keeping or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of 
men, animals, or node ; 6,726 in agricultural operations ; 2,076 in industrial 
occupations, arts and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances, 
vegetable, mineral, and animal. There were 1,604 persons returned as labour- 
ers and 25 as of no specified occupation. Taking the total population, irres- 
pective of age or sex, the same returns give 1,962 as landholders, 19,189 as | 
cultivators, and 21,422 as engaged in occupations unconnected with agriculture. 
The educational statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, shows 792 males as 
_ able to read and write out of a total male population numbering 22,157 souls, 
The present parganah was formed by Akbar and attached to dastur Thana 
Farida in sirkér Koil and subah Agra. Previous to the 
eae conquest General Perron gave the parganah on a fixed 
lease to. Dundi Khén, a Badgijar of Kamauna. He fought against the British 
and was worsted. The parganah was then settled with the actual proprietors, 
and was included in Koil or Aligarh. In 1824 the parganah contained 93 villages, 
and was transferred to this district. In 1844 its boundaries were revised 
and 85 villages were left in it. It remained until 1859 in tahsil Dibéi, when 
it was transferred to the Baran tahsil, to which. it still belongs. Before the 
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Muhammadan rule this part of Bulandshahr was known as Janmejaya jai ki 
chaurdsi. 

SIK ANDARABAD, the principal town of the parganah and tahsil of the same 
| name in the Bulandshahr district, lies ten miles east of 
Bulandshahr on the Dehli branch of the Grand Trunk 
Road, in lautude 2$°-27’-10” and longitude 78-44’-40%. In 1847 Sikandar- 
abad showed a population of 14,843 souls, in 1853 the numbers amounted 
to 16,555, and in 1865 to 15,968. The site occupies 199 acres, giving 99 souls 
tothe square acre. In 1872 there were 18,349 inhabitants, of whom 10,933 were 
Hindus (5,193 females) and 7,895 were Musalmans (3,631 females). Distribut- 
ing the population according to the broad division of agriculturists and non- 
agriculturists, there were 206 landowners, 1,458 cultivators, and 16,685 persons 
following occupations unconnected with agriculture. Taking the male adult 
population (not less than fifteen years of age), the following occupations are 
followed by more than fifty men:—Barbers, 161; beggars, 160; bricklayers, 
59 ; butchers, 120; cartmen, 205; cultivators, 555 ; goldsmiths, 56; labourers, 
869; landowners, 54; pandits, 73; petty dealers, 150; perfumers, 78 ; 
potters, 94; purohits, 103 ; servants, 1,045; shopkeepers, 828; singers, 68; 
sweepers, 130; water-carriers, 72; and weavers, 652. There are 3,513 houses 
in the town, of which 1,345 are built by skilled labour, and of these Musalméns 
own 416. Of the 2,168 houses built of mud Musalméns occupy 957. The 
enclosures number 1,763. The most prominent and well-to-do inhabitants are 
Bhatnagar K4yaths. Munshi Lachhman Sarip, a large Jandholder and Honor- 
ary Magistrate, is one of the leading men of the town; and there isalsoa family 
of literary pandits of some note who issue a Sanskrit calendar every year. 

The wards are called; (1) ChAusiwara, founded by Khushi Rim, a J&t of the 
Ch&asi got in the time of Sikandar Lodi ; (2) Gaddi- 
w&ra, or milk-sellers’ ward; (3) Bhatiawara, founded 
by a Bh&tiya K hattri named Maljiin the days of Sikandar Lodi ; (4) Mirdahah- 
w&ra, or surveyors’ ward ; (5) Saraugiwd4ra, founded by L&él Mari; (6) Khattri- 
whra ; (7) Bédwara, or physician’s ward, of which Kulas Réi was the founder ; 
(8 and 9) Kesi and Hariwéra, after two wealthy Baniyas who flourished in 
Sikandar Lodi’s time ; (10) Sogi-p&ra, called after a Baniya, named Mohan, 
who suffered from some loathsome disease ; (11) Gujrétiwara, founded by Amba 
Chand, a Gujraéti Brahman, and the most celebrated member of the family ; (12) 
Kayathwéara, founded by Dip Chand, who came with Sikandar Lodi: the office 
of kanango remains in his family ; (13) Shaikhw4ra, founded by Shaikh Kh&n 
Muhammad in the time of Sikandar Lodi; (14) Haild4r, founded by Muhammad 
Panéh, who had a school here in the early days of the town; (15) Sar4i Jhajhan, 
after a Baniya who supplied the royal troops; and (16) Nayaganj, founded by 
Naw&b Sabit Khan in the days of Muhammad Shab. 
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The Grand Tronk Road to Dehli skirts the town on the west, and east of it is 
one muhalla mostly inhabited by the poorer classes, but 
still containing a few good shops. The two princi- 
pal bazarways cross each other at right augles at a central space called 
the chuuk; one runs from north to south, and the other from east to west. 
That on the north, called the Bara bazar, passes on to M&dho Daéas’s bazar, 
which is a long fairly straight roadway extending from the Galdothi road 
on the north-west to the Bulandshahr road on the south-east. All these 
bazarways are metalled and are drained by saucer drains. ‘The houses on each 
side are brick-built and in good repair, and many are double-storied, especially 
in the Bar& bazar, the old quarter of the town. The central bazar is connected 
with the Grand Trunk Road by two roadways, both of which are narrow, tor- 
tuous, and unmetalled. To the north-east of the Bard bazar is a wide open 
space called the ganj, used as a resting-place for carts. It is uneven, ill-drained, 
and unoared for, but still the great assembling place for all cotton, sugar, and 
grain, which change hands here. The site, as a whole, is level, and being situated © 
on the watershed between the Jumna on the west and the Kali Nadi on the 
east, the drainage is excellent, notwithstanding the number of excavations and 
the amount of broken land all round. The water in the wells stands at about 
25 feet from the surface, and has risen about six feet since canal-irrigation was 
introduced into the neighbourhood. In the town the water generally is a little 
brackish, but in the outskirts it is sweet. Although fever prevails in the autamn 
time, it seldom takes the malignant form so common further north, and enlarge- 
ment of the spleen is seldom seen. 

The tahsil and th&na are situated outside the town on the Grand Trunk Road, 
in the same building, erected at a cost of Rs. 14,017 
in 1865. It is a strongly built square enclosure with 
small towers at each corner, and almost the entire cost of construction has been 
defrayed from the fines levied on those who plundered the town in 1857. The 
dispensary was built in.1867, and contains two large rooms and a verandah 
intended for the accommodation of ont-patients only. The residents contribute 
asmall sum monthly towards the support of this institution. The Anglo- 
vernacular school is attended by about 70 boys, and the tahsili school has an 
average of 140 pupils, of whom about 50 are Musalmfns. The latter is one of 
the most flourishing institutions of the kind in these provinces. It is at present 
held in a hired building, but a new one will be built for it by the municipality. 
A branch of the Church of England Mission exists here, but both mission 
house and mission church are wretched places when compared with the mosques 
and temples of the neighbourhood. There are four native sardis at different 
parts of the town, besides a traveller’s bungalow, a pardo, and an encamping- 
ground in the outskirts. The tombs of Chishti Burhdén-ud-din and Bandagi 
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Sbah Husain are situate in the suburbs and are objects of reverence to the 
Musalmfn population. Ths former is said to be nearly 400 years old and the 
latter to be 250 years uld. The most celebrated Hindi temple is that in honoar 
of Jharkandi Mahddeo. Munshi Hargopal, a resident of the town, is well 
known asa Persian and Urdu poet under the takhallus of Taftah Sikandarabadi. 

Act XX. of 1856 (the Chaukidéri Act) was in force in the town until the 
16th May, 1872, when Sikandarabad was formed into a 
municipality. The boundaries of the new jurisdiction 
are carefully marked out by pillars, and the usual preventive rules have been 
introduced. Drainago, latrines, metalling roads, filling up excavations, and 
such like works of a useful nature are vigorously prosecuted. The municipality 
also supports a town police which numbered 28 men of all grades in 1872-73, 
besides a staff of 22 scavengers. The affairs of the municipality are managed 
by a committee of 18 members, of whom 6 are members ex-officio and the 
remainder were nominated for the first year. The income is derived from an 
octroi-tax falling at eight annas per head of the population. The following 
‘statements show the income and expenditure and the imports and exports for 
‘two years :— 


The municipality. 























Receipts. “a | x Expendit ure. 6 |< 
° ee * o * 
s | 3 =e | 2 
Rs. | Bs. Rs. } Rs. 
Opening balance, me 876) 6,361, Collection, 1,249] 1,551 
Class L—Food and drink, ... |_ 5,794! 7,369) poog -office, 1051 138 
I1.—Animals for slaughter, lo2' 1192 : 
ITI.—Fuel, oi 667| 949) % Original works, ; be) 2,458 - 
IV.—Building materials,... 684; 832) 5b. Supervision, eee ° ove 
V.— Drugs, spices, eo0 626 760 C. Repairs, &o., Se 50) 969 
Vv I.—Tobacco, eee 90 1 7 3 : 
VII.—Textile fabrics, eo. | 1,099) 1,883 Police, ooo | 2,929) 2,465 
VIII.—Metals, es. | 217| 240] Education, si 165, 219 
. Conservancy, ae 697; 902 
Total of octroi,. eee 9, 179 11,807 oe 
Charitable grants, ase 140} 3812 
Rents, ‘as 117) = 140 . 
Fines, ws | 118| 190] Miscellaneous, oo | 81} 418 
Pounds, oe 227 28 
Miscellaneous, eee 244, 157 
: | LATED sia eS ee ee 
Total, 
10,756 17,939 


Total, vee | 5,895) 8,699 
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Rice, see 
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Béjra, 7 wee 
Reb and saji, 


Quantity imported in 1873-73. 
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Rs. 
Fruits, 6,548 
Fodder, wee 8,764 
Ghi. eee 35,125 
G64 r, eee 38,54 9 
Shira, see 4,131 
Khand, .. | 29,054 
Sugar, eee $8,729 
Pan, sis 1,688 
Water-nuts,&c, 2,899 
Fuel, &¢., ses 85,896 
Buildirg ma- 21,878 
terials. 
Drugs & spices, 20,087 
Tobacco, 2,877 
Cloth, 1,41,080 
Metals, vee | 96,718 
heads 

Animals, aes 2,577 





Vulue in 1878-74. 
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The consumption of food-grains in 1872-73 amounted to 7 maunds 9 sers 
9 chhat&ks per head of the population ; in 1873-74 the figures were 9 maunds 
7 sers 14 chhattdks. . 

There is a station of the East Indian Railway at Kherli Hafizpur, about 
four miles south of the town, with which the town is connected by a metalled 
road. The only manufacture for which Sikandarabad is noted is that of fine 
cloth or muslin used for pagarts or turbans, and for the sdrts of females, called 
“ purbiya adhotar.” The pagarts are often interwoven with silver thread, and are 
sent to Meerut, Aligarh, &., where they sell for from ten to twenty rupees each. 
Very good ramdls or pocket-handkerchiefs are also made here. 


There are no 
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large merchants resident in the town, and there is no regular market day. 
Sikandarabad lies on the military high road between Aligarh and Debli, and 
is distant ten miles from Chola, towards Aligarh, and twelve miles from D&dri, 
towards JJehli. The road throughout is metalled and bridged. A metalled 
road also connects it with the Grand Trunk Road to Meerut (see D&part and 
CxHoxa). Small cross-country fair-weather roads fully connect it with the vil- 
lages in the neighbourhood. 


The town was built by Sikandar Lodi in 1498 A.D., and made the head- 
quarters of a chakla comprising 28 neighbouring par- 
ganahs. In the time of Akbar Sikandarabad was made 
the bead of a mah&l or parganah, paying a yearly revenue of 12,59,199 dams, 
or Rs. 62,959, and belonging to the sirkér and stibah of Dehli, which con- 
tinued till the Marhatta ascendancy in 1747 A.D. On the British occupation 
it was included in the Aligarh district, and in 1824 in the Bulandshahr district. 
There are several historical associations connected with this town, for it was 
the centre of a portion of the fief of Najib-ud-daula, and it was near it that 
S4adat Kh&a, Viceroy of Oudh, engaged and defeated the Marhatta force in 
1736. It was here again that the Jat army of Bhartpur encamped in 1764, 
and fled across the Jumna after Suraj Mal was killed and Jawébir Singh was 
defeated by the king’s troops. While the Marhattas held the Du&b, a brigade 
under Perron was stationed at Sikandarabad to overawe the turbulent Gujars 
and other troublesome neighbours, and so facilitate the collection of the revenue. 
Immediately after the battle of Aligarh, the late Colonel James Skinner was 
sent here with 1,200 horse to protect the road between Dehli and Aligarb. 
Shortly afterwards he was ordered to retire by the Marhatta ja&girdfr of 
Malagarh, but refused and attacked M4lAgarh, where, after a severe fight, he 
was victorious. The greater part of the land in and about Sikandarabad was 
orginally held revenue-free from the founder. These grants seem to have been 
respected and confirmed by successive rulers, and at the present day some 
1,526 bighas are held revenue-free by the descendants of the original grantees. 
Sikandarabad suffered greatly in the disturbances of 1857. The Gdjars, 
Bajpats, and Muhammadans of the neighbouring villages plundered the town 
completely. For this most of the surrounding villages were heavily fined in 
a sum of four lakhs of rupees, subsequently reduced to two lakhs, but none of 
this money found its way into the pockets of those who suffered the loss of all 
their property and worldly wealth in the universal pillage. The town quickly 
recovered itself when order was once restored, and is now one of the most floure 
ishing in the district. Colonel Greathed’s colamn relieved the town on the 37th 
September, 1857. 

SIKANDABABAD, 8 parganah in the tahsil of the same name im the Buland- 
shahr district, is bounded on the north-east and east by parganah Agauts 
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and Baran, on the south by Khirja, on the west and north-west by Dankaur 
and Dadri, and on the north by parganah Dasna of the Meerut district. In 
1872, the total area, by the census, amounted to 158 square miles, of which 114 
square miles were under cultivation. The area assessed to Government 
revenue during the same year was 143 square miles, of which 102 square miles 
were cultivated, 20 square miles were culturable, and 21 square miles were 
barren. To the north and north-east of the parganah the soil is of excellent 
quality and very productive. The lighter sandy soils, 
such as bhtir and pilota, comprise only 17 per cent. of 
the cultivated area, and are principally found all along the western portion of 
the area from Tilbegampur to Kakor, between the two main branches of the 
Bulandshahr branch canal, which with the main Ganges canal and its network 
of rajbahas makes this parganah, next to Agauta, the most highly irrigated 
parganah in the district. The Grand Trunk Road traverses the parganah from 
north-west to south-east, and the metalled Anupshabr road meets it at Sikan- 
darabad. The East Indian Railway has a station at Gangraul, called Chola, 
though Chola is three miles off, and another at Kherli HAfizpur, called Sikan- 
darabad, which is connected by a metalled road with the town of that name, 
Roads also connect it with Galdothi, and through Kakor with Jewar. The 
chief products are wheat and barley, though sugar-cane, cotton, indigo, and 
safflower are also grown. The chief towns are Sikandarabad, Ada, Tilbegam- 
pur, and Kakor. The really good culturable waste is not very extensive, and 
is much interspersed with barren land, known as shor, kallar, and usar, parti- 
cularly towards the heads of the Kron Nadi. Towards Sar&i Gh&si there 
are several large usar plains, and about Gesupur dhdk jungle is common, and 
low-lands covered with long grass and interspersed with usar, good in parts, 
and in others absolutely useless, appear at intervals, 

There are seven villages held either in jdgir or revenue-free: three are 
held by the Skinner estate, two are revenue-free for ever, 
and two are held free of revenue for the life of the pre- 
sent incumbents. The most striking features of the last settlement is the heavy 
incidence of the revenue on the industrious J&t and Abir village communities, 
and it is remarkable how well they have stood it. There was little or no 
coercion used in collecting the revenue, and the alienation statement shows only 
one village and 34 portions of villages transferred by orders of the civil courts, 
At the same time eleven entire villages and 30 portions of villages changed 
hands by mutual agreement. Out of the 178 estates in the parganah in 1865, 
95 were zamindiri, 25 were pattidfri, and 58 were bh&yach4ra. These latter 
are principally J&t, Ahir, Rajpat, and Gijar communities : 2,243 holdings were 
cultivated by proprietors, 1,369 by hereditary cultivators, and 5,674 by tenants- 
at-will. The new assessment was made by Mr. R. Currie in 1863-64. The 
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following statement shows the statistics of the past and present settlements 
and those collected in 1871; the expiring revenue of the past settlement is 
given :-— 
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The land-revenue for 1872, according to the census returns, amounted to 
Rs, 96,560 (or with cesses Rs. 1,07,353), falling at a rate of Re. 0-15-3 per British 
acre on the total area, at Re, 1-0-11 per acre on the area assessed to Government 
revenue, and at Re, 1-5-2 per acre on the cultivated area. Thesum paid by calti- 
vators to the land-owners as rent and cesses during the same year has been esti- 
mated at Rs. 2,72,094, 

According to the census of 1872, parganah Sikandarabad contained 144 in- 
habited villages, of which 44 had less than 200 inhabit- 
ants, 45 had between 200 and 500, 30 had between 500 
and 1,000, 22 had between 1,000 and 2,000, and two had between 2,000 and 3,000. 
The only town containing more than 5,000 inhabitants is Sikandarabad itself, 
with 18,349. Therecords of 1865 show that there were then 155 villages on the 
register, distributed amongst 178 mahdls or estates. The total population in 
1872 numbered 91,988 souls (43,592 females), giving 582 to the square mile, 
Classified according to religion, there were 74,645 Hindus, of whom 35,066 
were females; 17,314 Musalmans, amongst whom 8,511 were females; and 
there were 29 Christians. Distributing the Hindu population amongst the four 
great classes, the census shows 9,185 Brahmans, of whom ¢,374 were females; 
8,261 Rajpats, including 3,123 females; 4,307 Baniyas (2,044 females); 
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whilst the great mass of the population is included in * the other. castes’’ of 
the census returns, which show a total of 52,892 souls, of whom 24,915. are. 
females. The principal Brahman subdivisions found in this parganah are. the 
Gaur.(8,314), Kanaujiya, Saraswat, Sanddh, Bohra, and Chardsya. The chief 
Rajput clans are the Chauh4n (403), Badgijar (76), Jadon (813), Bais (77), 
Bhal, Jaisw&r, Gaur, Bargala, Jarauliya, Bhatti, Rawat, and Mori. The Bani- 
yas belong to the AgarwAl (3,317), Dasa (382), Saraugi, Dhusar, and Rastaug 

subdivisions. The most numerous amongst the other castes are the Kahér 
(1,380), Jat (5,063), Hajjam (1,731), Khatik (1,228), Chamér (12,596), Kb&k- - 
rob (3,421), Ahir (5,577), Koli (1,915),. Kamhér (1,573), Mali (1,731), Gujar 

(6,499), and Orh (1,186). Besides the castes above mentioned the following are 

found in this parganah with less than one thousand members each :—Lodha, 

Darzi, Kal&l, Barhai, Dhobi, Garariya, Lohér, Sonar, Jogi, Gosh&in, Dhina, . 
Bhat, Kéyath, Bharbhunja, Bairdgi, Chhipi, Aheriya, Taga, Joshi, Dhanak, 

R&j, Tamoli, Khattri, Harkiya, Nat, and Naniya. Tho Musalmans are dis- - 
tributed amongst Shaikhs (2,117), Sayyids (837), Pathans (634), converted 

Hindis (330), and the remainder are entered without distinction. The Ahirs 

and J&ts are the best cultivators, though some of the Rajpits, also, are good, 

The occupations of the people are shown in.the statistics collected at the. 
census Of 1872... From these it appears that of the 
male adult population (not less than fifteen years of 
age), 434 are employed in professional avocations, such as Government 
servants, priests, doctors, and the like ; 8,763 in domestic service, as personal . 
servants, water-carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &c.; 2,281 in com- 
merce, in buying, selling, keeping or lending money or goods, or the convey- - 
ance of men, animals, or goods; 14,310 in agricultural operations ; 4,032 in 
industrial occupations, arts and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of 
substances, vegetable, mineral, and animal... There were 3,854 persons return- 
ed as labourers and 608 as of no specified occupation. Taking the total popu- 
lation, irrespective of age or sex, the same returns give 939 as landholders, | 
42,364 as cultivators, and 51,685 as engaged in occupations unconnected with - 
agriculture. The educational statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show - 
2,349 males as able to read and write out of a total male population numbering | 
48,396 souls. 

The Emperor Sikandar Lodi founded Sikandarabad and made t the head- 
quarters of a chakla comprising 22 tappas, v'z, 
Sikandarabad, Ada, Tilbegampur, Jewar, Sayaéna, 
Dankaur, Baran, Sentha, Agauta, (9) Path, Pahdésu, Khurja, Shikdrpur, Abér, 
Thén& Farida, H&pur, Palwal, Jaldlpur, Sarwat, D4sna, Sar&wa, Shakrpur, . 
Garhmaktesar, and Loni. In Akbar’s revision the last thirteen were detached 
from the chakla anddistributed among the neighbouring dastars. Sikandarabad 
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was attached to dasture Baran in sirkaér and suibah Dehli. So matter 
continued until the Marhatta ascendancy in 1747A.D., when whoever gave the 
highest premium obtained the lease of a parganah, and the chekla was. brokea 
up. The last chakladérs were Naw&b Sabit Khan and Raja Dilarfm. On the 
British occupation Sikandarabad was attached to the Aligarh district, and in 
1818 was transferred to Meerut. In 1824 it formed a portion of . the new dis- 
trict of Bulandsbahr. It then contained 176 villages, reduced in 1844 to 
155, containing 191 estates. Rajpits possess 22 villages, Aliirs 13, Jats 8, 
GGjars 9, Kdyaths 17, Biliches, Sayyids, and Shaikhs 7, and the Skinners 
214 villages; the rest are distributed among various castes. 

SIKANDARABAD, a tahsil in the Bulandshahr district, comprises the parga- 
nahs of Sikandarabad, Dadri, and Dankaur. The total area according to the 
census of 1872 contains 524 square miles, of which 370 square miles are culti- 
vated. The area assessed to Government revenue is given at 481 square milea, 
of which 338 square miles are oultivated, 86 square miles are culturable, and 
57 square miles are barren. The land-revenue during the same year stood at 
Rs. 2,89,960 (or with cesses Rs. 3,21,738), falling at Re. 0-13-10 per acre on 
the total area, Re. 0-15-l per acre on the area assessed to Government reve- 
nue, and Re. 1-3-7 on the cultivated area. The population numbered 237,374 
souls (111,011 females), giving 212 to the square mile, distributed amongst 
415 villages. The same statistics show 825 persons blind, 83 lepers, 20 insane 
persona, 17 idiots, and 50 deaf and dumb in the tahsil. The Sikandarabad 
tahsil occupies the north-western portion of the district. Gujars form the 
characteristic element of the population and have alwavs given the most 
trouble to the tahsildar, for this reason it is the hardest worked tahsil in the 
district. All other particulars connected with the tahsil will be found under 
the notices of the parganahs comprising or under the district itself. 

Suraspour, a village of parganah Dadri and tahsfli Sikandarabad of the 
Bulandshahr district, lies 24 miles north-west of the civil station, 5 miles 
south of Dadri, and fonr miles from the railway station. The population in 1865 
was 2,109, and in 1872 was 2,841. There is a market on Tuesdays, a police 
station and a village school. It was once a flourishing town and reating-place 
on the old imperial road, and was founded by one Suraj Mal, Kéyath. Upon the 
introduction of British rule it became the seat of a thana, tahsili, and munsifi, 
which were transferred in 1844 to Sikandarabad. The porprietary rights in 
the town land were conferred on the Bhatiyfras and Gujars, who adhered to 
it in the worst days before the British rule commenced. 

THoBAH, a town of parganah Jewar and tabsili Khiarja of the Buland- 
shahr district, lies 21 miles south-west of the civil station, 5 miles from Jewar, 
and 15 from Kluirj& on the road connecting both. The ropulation in 187? 
was 2,422. There is a market on Mondays. Thorah is the seat of one of the 
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largest commercial firms in the district, the present head of wnich is Todar 
Mal. 

TILBEGAMPUR, a town of parganah Sikandarabad and tahsili Sikandarabad 
of the Bulandshahr district, lies 14 miles north-east of the civil station. The 
population in 1872 was 1,253. It was formerly the head of a mahal of sirkar 
and sibah Dehli, paying a yearly revenue of 3,70,371 ddéme, or about Rs. 18,518, 
and was absorbed into Sikandarabad in 1844. This town is said to have been 
in the possession of the Bhatti Rajputs ever since the time of Prithiréj, 
when a large colony of their clan came to this district from Bhattidna, across 
the Jumna, and settled in it after having expelled the Meos. The last Bhatti 
proprietors were of the Muhammadan faith, which the family had adopted 
during Alamgir’s reign, and turned rebels in the disturbance of 1857. Their 
villages were consequently confiscated and given in reward to Mr. Thomas 
Skinner for good services in the mutiny. A Persian and Sanskrit inscription 
on an old well near the town bears date 945 Hijri and 1595 Sanvat (1538A.D.), 
in the time of Huméyin, when Fakir Ali Beg was governor. 
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Persian Translation. 

This well and this aqueduct was made during the reign of the Shadow of God in the world 
Muhammad Humfyfin Piédish&hi Ghaési—may his sovereignty be perpetuated !—and with the 
auspicious help and approval of Shujé-uddin Amir Faqir Ali Beg Bahd&dur, by Mahat&dita, 
son of Basdahé, the Khatri, on Friday, lst Jumada IJ, 945 (96th October, 1538]. 
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Hiindt-Sanshrit Translation. 
Obeisance to Sri Ganesa ! I bow to him whose cheeks are frequented by numerous black has 
attracted by the everflowing mada juice, who is the dispenser of desirable fruits, who is thi 
lord of desires and the chief of the ganas. — 
In this auspicious year, in the year of the era of the reign of Prince Vikram&ditya, 1595, Sak 
era 1460, inthe month of Agrahayéna, in the bright phase of the moon, on her tenth day,|______— 
Saturday, inthe constellation Uttara, in the Yoga variyén, in an auspicious moment, in the une, 
dermentioned domivion, Jagini Pura, when the rule of Emperor Humiyfin was enforced, during | 
the lifetime of -his order-bearer Amir Fakir Ali Beg, in the village Gariyal, in the family of: 
Syama Mahat&ditta, well versed in six darsanas, a great Vaishnava prince made this well, and ; 
-opened it to the public, with the view of securing the prosperity of his sons and grandsons | 
so long as the sun and the moon endure. 


ZAINPUR, a small village in parganah Agauta, is distant five miles from Bu- | 
landshahr. The population in 1872 numbered only 203. This village is held 
on a perpetval revenue-free tenure by Bansi R&i and others of the Bh&t caste | 
who are proprietors as well as grantees.. The kh&dir lands of the village have ° 
been much injured by the inundation of the K4li Nadi. 
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Gazetteer of the district ... $47 
Meerut’ (Mirath), a district which gives its name to the Meerut Division, 
is situated in the tract of country known as the upper Dudb. It is bounded 
on the north by the district of Muzaffarnagar ; on the east by the Ganges, 
separating it from the districts of Bijnaur and Moradabad ; on the south by the 
Bulandshahr district; and on the west by the Jumna, which separates it from 
the Panj&b Province. 


a 
* The conventional mode of spelling is retained. I am indebted to Mr. 8. H. James, C.S., 
for valuable notes from which much of the agricultural portion of this district notice has been 
compiled. 
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The Meerut district lies between north latitude 28°-28’-15” to 29°-18’, and 
; east longitude 77°-10’-307 to 78°-14’, and contained, 
aegrt according to the survey papers at time of settlement (1866— 
1868), an area of 1,505,824 acres, or 2,852°85 square miles, increased by alluvion 
to 2,853°54 square miles in 1872. The population in 1865 was 1,199,593, or 508 
persons to the square mile : in 1872 there were 1,273,914 inhabitants, or 541 to the 
square mile, and of these 991,226 were Hindus, 281,857 were MusalmAns, and 
the remainder were Christian or foreign Asiatics. Besides these there were 
2,149 Europeans and 142 Eurasians in the district. |The whole boundary line 
of the district is about 230 miles ; its greatest length is 58 miles, the least length 
is 49 miles: the greatest breadth is 48 miles, and the least breadth is 36 miles. 
On the west the Jumna river forms a natural boundary, and the Ganges on the 
east. On the south there is no natural boundary, nor on the north, except for 
some vine miles, where the Hindan, joined in its course by the West Kali Nadi; 
flows in a south-weaterly direction. 
The following table gives the revenue, civil, and police jurisdictions, with 
Administrative  Tevenue, area, and population of each subdivision :— 
divisions. 
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| Includes 
| rr ee 
| lez |e#s | 234 | & 
. | qa & 5 2c 3 
Present Tahsil. ° oS S 5 & b 5 In the police ju- 
Included in the |, 3 |e "s Boo = . 
| Parganah. Ain-i-Akbari in $= G)R aS :| « 3 a | Sa ee of sta 
—2 +H“ @ sf =f SS . 
ESs\sese| €fa5 | Ee 
| i 5 & a 
| Rs. |Sq. m./Ac. 
1—Meerut, ...| 1. Meerut, ... | Mirath, “| 284) 4,54,951 i 274,899 ee 
i 17 2/441 6,776| Hapur. 
11.—Hapur, 2, Hapur, .. | Haéapur, vos 133) 1,498,775 162 44 96,77 p 
. 8. Sarawa, .. | Sarawa, io 50) 67,201 76|220 37,255 Kharkoda. 
4, Garhmuktesar, | Garhmuktesar, ,,, 80} 665,238 106/122; 46,913 “ rhmuktes4r, 
aksar. 
6. Puth, . | Path, | 45) 44,133 64/341) 24,196) Path. 
1ll.—Ghaziabad, | 6, Ghaziabad, .., | Dasna, ae 104) 1,33,334 137|167| 91,333 Disney Eee ua, 
| 7, Jalalabad, .., | Jalalabad, a 134) 1,902,631 201|123| 105,559 om Mu- 
r . 
| g. Loni, | Lont, ..| 118] 105,931] 165/603) 66,145] Shéhdara, Lont, 
1V.—Bégpat, ...| 9. Bagpat, »» | Bagpat, eee 120 3.31,100 196) 55) 108,168 ee, 
10. Baraut, v. | Jalalpur, Baraut, 52) 1,26,948 76/239, 56,240) Baraut. 
11. Kutana, .. | Kutana, m 45) 1,09,376 72\429)  45,561| Kutdna. } 
12, Chhaprauli, ... | Chhaprauli, __... 20| 98,789 oe" 37,975) Chh apranti, 
Tanda Phugana, lo Sardhana. 
y.—Sardhana, ...| 13. Sardhana, ... | Sardhana, x: 64| 1,88,560| 137/251) 982,401) Daha, Balen. 
14, Barnawa, ... | Barnawa, a 64) 1,41,951 113/434, 44,997) Kamrud dinnagar, 
VIL—Mawana, vse 15. Kithor, oo. | Sarawa, a 122) 1,30,428 189 | 70,162 Perichhahe 
16. Hastinapur,... | Hastinépur,... 138) 1,62,475 24) 7 75,344 Se Sarzapur, 


District Total,...| 1,573|24,00,920) 2,353 347 1,273,914 
ee ee es Se 
IThe census of 1865 returns the total area at 9,361°98 square miles, that.of 1858 gives 
200°09 square miles, and that of 1848 gives 2,882 square miles. 
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There have been such numerous changes in the Meerut district since its 
formation that there is much difficulty in tracing out the 
Changes in the adminis- boundaries of the district in different years, and though 
Seer een tradition ascribes an attempt at settled government in the 
upper Duab to the Pandavas many centuries before the Christian era, but very 
little is known concerning the early local history of the district until the reign 
of Akbar. According to the revenue records of that monarch the parganahs 
at present found in the Meerut district belonged to the subah of Dehli and, 
excepting the present Sardhana parganah, to the sirkérof Dehli. The par- 
ganah of Sardhana was in the sirkar of Saharanpur and constituted with what 
now forms a considerable part of the Muzaffarnagar district a dustér or sub- 
division of itself. Meerut city was the centre of another dastir containing 
parganahs Kithor, Hastinfépur, Sard4wa, HApur, Garhmuktesar, Meerut, Jalal- 
abad, and Barndwa. The present parganahs of Loni, Dasna, Bagpat, Baraut, 
Kuténa, andChhaprauli formed portions of dastér Dehli. Puth formed a part of 
the Baran dasettér in the Bulandshabr district. Under the Marhattas Meerut 
formed a portion of the Sahéranpur &doni or division including 52 parganabs, 
and was conquered by the British in 1803. A month after the battle of Laswari, 
onthe 4th December, 1803, Sindhia signed the treaty of Surji Anjengaon, by 
which he ceded all his possessions between the Jumna and the Ganges to the 
British. The conquered territory was distributed into three parts and attached 
to the districts of Etawa, Moradabad, and Aligarh. Mr. Leycester, Collector 
of Moradabad, received charge of the upper Du&b, comprising Sahdranpur, 
Muzaffarnagar, and the parganahs in the neighbourhood of H&pur and Meerut, 
altogether containing 53 mahals, on the 2nd October, 1803, and on the 28th of 
the same month tlie three new Collectors met at Koil and fixed the boundaries 
of their several charges. This arrangement lasted until the following year 
(September, 1804), when the Dub territory was detached from Moradabad and 
formed into a separate zila, known as Sabfranpur. In November, 1804, the 
boundaries were fixed :—"‘ On the east the Ganges, on the west the Jumna, on 
the north the hills of Srinagar, and on the south the Aligarh district.” Between 
1804 and 1806 parganahs Bagpat, Loni, Dasna, Sarawa, Jalalabad, Chhaprauli, 
and Dadri (now in Bulandshabr) were placed under the charge of the Resident 
at Dehli, but were subsequently attached to the southern division of the Sahdran- 
pur Collectorate, with a Collector resident at Meerut, while the revenue affairs of 
the northern division were administered by a Collector resident at Sahéranpur. 
This arrangement lasted until 1818 A.D. In that year the parganahs 
Formation of the forming the southern division of the Saharanpur district, 
Meerut district. with the Aligarh parganahs of Sikandarabad,Tilbegampur 
Ara (Ada), Dankaur, Kasna, Baran, M&lagarh, Agauta, and Abfr-Malakpur, 
yielding a revenue of Rs. 2,513,682, were joined together to constitute the new 
27 
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district of Meerut. The new distribution lasted until 1824, when the Aligarh 
parganahs, with Thana Farida and Daédri, were transferred to the new district 
of Bulandshahr; and Kh&tauli, Soron, Lalukheri, Jénsath, Sh4mli, Baghra, 
and Jauli were transferred to the new district of Muzaffarnagar. 

In 1823 the Meerut tahsils were Meerut, Parichhatgarh, Khatauli, 
Kandhla, D&sna, H&pur, and Sikandarabad. In 1834 the jdgir of Baélé Bai 
Séhiba of Gwaliar fell in, and in 1835 the tahsils were seven in number :— Meerut, 
Hastinfpur, Kandhla, Bagpat, Dasna, H&pur, and Puth Sayéna. In 1836 
the estates of Begam Sumru also lapsed, and parganahs Sardhana, Barn4wa, and 
Kut&na were included in this district. These parganahs formed distinct tahsils 
until 1840, when Barnfwa was attached to Baraut, and Hastin&purand Térépur 
were added to Sardhana. Gangiru, Phugfna, Titarw4ra, Bhima, and Sambalhera 
were transferred to Muzaffarnagar soon after the death of Begam Sumru. 

At the settlement in 1837-40 mention is made of parganahs Chhaprauli, 
Rucha, Puth, Saydna, Hastin4pur-Niloha, Bhima, Sam- 
balhera, Térapur, tappa Gaura, Bagpat, Loni, Barndwa, 
Ténda, Dasna, Jalalabad, Meerut, Sardhana, Burb4na, Baraut, Kutana, Sbikér- 
pur, and K&ndhla. Of these parganahs, Shikaérpur, Sambalhera, Bhama, Kan- 
dhla, Kairana, and Burhana were transferred to Muzaffarnagar in 1842. Rucha 
formed a portion of parganah Chhaprauli and is now included in it. Parganah 
Say4na was transferred to Bulandshahr in 1844. Hastindpur-Niloha, also known 
as Niloha-Tarapur from its principal towns, is now known as Hastinépur only. 
Tappa Gaura or Gohra formed a part of Hapur, separated from it by Nain Singh, 
Gujar, at the close of the last century, and is now included in Hépur. The TAnds 
portion of Tanda Phugéna or Tanda Bhagwan contained twelve villages, absorbed 
in Chhaprauli in 1834, while Phugaéna was transferred to Muzaffarnagar, and is 
now included in parganah Kandhla. Kithor was originally a tappa of Sardws, 
separated from it by Jit Singh, Gujar, of Parichhatgarh, in the time of Najib 
Khan. Tappa Ajrara, separated from Hépur by Fateh Ali Kh&n, and also 
known as Sar4wa-Ajraéra, was incorporated with Sarawa in 1842. 


The tahsil arrangement adopted by Mr. Plowden in 1842, after the transfers 
to es was as follows:— 


Parganahs in 1837-40. 


— a —— ~ —~ ———$—— 











Da oe ‘ . ; No, oft Tr, 4 No. of 

Tahsil, Parganah, villaces. Tahsil. | Parganah, villages. 
Sardhana, Sardhana 80 Baraut, Kutéana, oes 37 
. “Het astinap yur-Nil sha, 127 ‘9 Chhaprauli, «.| 36 
ss Tarapur , 48 Bagpat, Bagpat, eos) 157 
Baraut, |B \raut, pe A Al 9 cov, | Barnawa, ess 79 
Dasna, Jalalabad, ose 112 Dasna, ose Dasna, ew} 150 
” “a | Loni, Siig 97 Hapur, lath, 46 
Hapur, ..| Hapur, Sia 75 . Garbmuktesar, 108 
- ..| Ajrara, bes 12 Kithor, | & 
”» - /Oarawa, “s 50 »” Gohra, oe 20 
| | Meerut, Meerut, * «| 357 


ee 


——— ee mee NS 
cies ani . ._e__-— 
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In 1853-54 the parganahs were again re-arranged, and the changes that 
then took place are shown in the following table because of their topographi- 
cal interest, and as showing the difficulty of attempting any comparison with the 
statistics previous to the lst May, 1853, when these changes came into force! :== 


Changes in the distribution of parganahs effected in 1852. 











Parganab. Increase. | Decrease. | RMARKS.. 

Meerut, es > 45 / 58 villages transferred to and 13 received from 
other parganahs. 

Sardhana, bez 2 wae 6 received from and 8 transferred to Mugzaffar- 
nagar. 

Barniwsa, eae was g | 18 received oo and 26 trausferred to other par- 
ganahs. 

Jalalabad, va 39 fas 43 received from and 2 transferred to other par- 
ganahs and 2 to Debli. 

Désna, Ses See 47 14 transferred to Dehli, 35 to other parganahs, 

(Ghaziabad.) and 2 received. 

Barsut, ce 4 ‘ee 20 received and 16 transferred to other parganahs. 

Bagpet, Sete oe 19 | 21 transferred to other parganahs and 2 received. 

Kutaéna, 7 1] a 11 received from other parganahs. ; 

Chhaprauaii, ees ue 4/2 oe to Baraut and 2 to Muzaffarnagar in 

ay, 1853. 
Niloha-Tarapur, ... 5 od 9 1 gained by alluvion, 2 received from Muzaffarnagar 


and 12 from Meerut, 14 transferred;to other 
parganahs, and 10 to Muzaffarnagar. 


Kithor, oe. 60 cee 6! received and one transferred. 

H&pur Gavra, _... 38 i 52 received and 14 transferred. 

Sarfiwa-Ajrara, ... - 12 | 10 received and 22 transferred. 

Path, ees l oe 1 received from Garhmuk tesar. 

Garhmuktesar, ... vas 34 | 84 transferred to other parganahs. 

Loni, ss bre 112 | 2 transferred to other parganahs and 110 to Dehli. 
Total, tee 165 290 


Deduct increase, ... eee 155 


Net decrease, .. a 135 





In May, 1853, the district was arranged amongst the following tahsils :— 
Meerut, 323 estates ; Sardhana, 154; Rigpat, 277 ; Mur&dnagar, 266; Hapur, 
329; Mawana, 289, or a total of 1,638 estates. The head-quarters of the Mur&d- 
nagar tabsil were subsequently (1859) transferred to Ghaziabad. In 1859 Loni 
was restored to Meerut and then included 130 villages, comprising 132 estates, 
of which 104 were a portion of the 110 given over to Dehli in 1852, and 26 were 
new villages formerly belonging to the Dehli district, giving an increase of 
99,784 acres to the area of the district. The number of inhabited villages in the 





11t would take months of labour to exhume and arrange the statistics of the villages trans- 
ferred and received in 1853, so as to bring the result in accord with the state of the district in 
1865 and 1872, when the regular statistics of the district were compiled, which moreover, from 
the care taken in their preparation, are the only valuable ones that we possess. See Collector to 
Commissioner, No. 181, dated October 80, 1841, and G, O. No, 1506, dated April 22, 1859, on both 
changes. 
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present fiscal subdivisions are shown in the table giveu above, and fepresent 
the results of the union and partition of estates and the changes caused by 
alluvion and diluvion as found in 1872. Amongst the old subdivisions which 
have been allowed to fall into disuse are the following :—Garhmuktesar con- 
tained the tappas of Dahina Bags&r (now called Gangadhar Bazar) and Garh- 
muktesar; in Hapur were tappas Gaura or Gohra, Hajipur and Hapar ; and 
in Sarfwa the tappas of Bhojpur, Kharkoda, Sar4wa and Kithor (now in 
the Mawana tahsil). These mahdls were in the dastiér of Meerut, which was 
subordinate to the chakla of Sikandarabad (now in the Bulandshahr district), 
and the chakla itself was in the sirk4r of Sabdéranpur and stibah of Dehli. 
Tappa Lawar and twelve others were included in parganah Meerut. The tappas 
of Chhaprauli are given under the notice of that parganah. 

The munsif of Meerut has civil jurisdiction over the Meerut, Hapur, and 
Mawéana tabsils and the Sardhana parganah, and the 
munsif of Ghaziabad over the Bagpat and Ghaziabad 
tahsils, and the Barnawa parganah. They, together with the munsif of Buland- 
shahr, are subordinate to the Civil Judge of Meerut. Up to 1858 there wasa 
munsifi at Hapur, which was then transferred to the Meerut munsifi. In 1861 
the Sardhana munsifi was transferred to Ghaziabad. The parganah kdzés were 
entrusted in the early times of our rules with civil jurisdiction, and were called 
native commissioners, and subsequently munsifs. Up to 1814 they received two 
per cent. on the institution fees in suits tried before them, and their jurisdiction 
seems to have been conterminous with that of the thanadar or police-officer. In 
1832 the munsif system as now existing was established. The Judge used to 
havoan assistant called a “‘ register’ (!). The Civil Judges known as Sadr Amins 
~ and Sadr-us-Sadirs were appointed at the same time as the munsifs, and are 
now known as the Subordinate Judges. The following table gives the number 
of courts in existence in the district in the years named :— 


Civil jurisdiction. 


Names of courts. 1822-23, | 1860-51 | 1860-61.|1875-76. 
Magistrates’ courts, es l 7 11 17 
Civil Courts, including revenue, ... eee 10 10 15 
Covenanted officers at work, __... 2 68 4 4 


In 1822-23 there were four revenue courts, those of the judge, register, and 
the kazis. Criminal cases used to be decided usually on the kotwal’s report. 
The courts of the honorary magistrates and of canal officers invested with 
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criminal jurisdiction are included in the entry for 1875-76. In the same year the 
temporary court of the Settlement Officer is included among the civil courts, 
and that officer among the covenanted civil officers employed in the district. 
There are thirty-two police-stations in the district, each of which is noticed 
separately under the town in which it is situated. The establishment in Meerut 
in 1875 comprised the Commissioner of the Division, the Civil and Sessions 
Judge, the Magistrate and Collector, three covenanted Assistants, two Deputy 
Collectors, six Tahsildérs, a Subordinate Judge, two Munsifs, the Superin- 
tendent of Police, Superintendent Central Jail, Cantonment Magistrate, Civil 
Surgeon, Inspector of Education, Ist Circle, a Chaplain, and four Honorary 
Magistrates, besides a very large military establishment. 

The Meerut district is in shape nearly a square, presenting a level alluvial 
plain without any hills or even eminences of any magni- 
tude. The top of the fifteenth milestone from Mee- 
raton the Muzaffarnagar road has an elevation of 772°2 feet above the level 
of the sea, diminishing to 739-3 feet at the Meerut church, and following the 
Grand Trunk Road to Aligarh, the tenth milestone shows an elevation of 720°93 
feet; Kharkoda encamping-ground is 71351 feet, the eighteenth milestone 
is 705°3 feet, and H4pur encamping-ground is 692°94 feet. This sufficiently 
shows the slight nature of the fall in elevation from the north to the south of 
the district. The following table of ascertained heights above the level of the 
sea is taken from the table of heights published by 
the Great Trigonometrical Survey. (See further the 
notices of Meerut city, Dateri, Dholri, Saini and Saroli) :— 


General appearance. 


Heighta 


Feet. Feet. 


Top of 15th milestone from biases « 772°20 | Top of 6th milestone on Aligarh r 22- 
Ditto 14th ditto — ditto, » 770°00 | Ditto 9th ditto Fito, a 731 a8 
Ditto 18th ditto ditto, we 766°90 | Ditto loth ditto ditto, eve 720°98 
Ditto 13th ditto ditto, cee 762°60 | Kharkoda encamping-ground, . T1351 
Ditto lith ditto ditto, oe 761°43 | Top of fith milestone on Aligarh road, 719°95 
pyphon canal bridge parapet of drain,... 757°89 | Ditto 12th ditto ditto, ove 71558 
Dhauréra chauki, ... oe 769°35 | Ditto 13th ditto ditto, coe 711°05 
oe of 8th milestone from Meerut, coe 75480 | Ditto 14th ditto ditto, soe 71049 
tto 7th ditto ditto, oe 753°38 Ditto 16th ditto ditto, oe 708°88 
Ditto 6th ditto ditto, oe 750°18 | Ditto 6th ditto ditte, one 70631 
Ditto 9nd ditto ditto, cee 741°08 Ditto 17th ditto ditto, eee 701°88 
Meerut Churchyard (I. yy N.-W. corner, 73446 | Ditto 18th ditto ditto, ... 705°80 
Ditto CII), W. wall, ... 785°47 | Hépur encamping-ground, cee 692°904 


Ditto Church central west doorway, ... 739°30 | Surface of plinth of 19th milestone, ... 699°56 
A of drapes ientone on Aligarh road, ... 7383°35 | Top of 30th milestone on Aligarh road, 69693 


ditto, vce 2306°49 Ditto 21st ditto ditto, vee 695°12 
Dike ard ditto ditto, _... 788-62 | Surface of plinth of 23rd milestone, |... 691-95 
Ditto 4th ditto ditto, eee 732°79 | Top of 24th milestone on Aligarh road, 693°44 
Ditto 5th ditto ditto, we 780°25 | Ditto 25th ditto ditto «» 687°30 
Ditto 6th ditto ditto, coe 229°03 Ditto 26th ditto dittg soe 690 40 
Ditto 7th ditto ditto, ... 72459 | Ditto 27th ditto ditto ... 69010 


The eastern portion of the district is very well wooded, and to the west por- 
tions of the tahsils of Ghaziabad and H4&pur and the entire Bagpat tahsil are 
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thickly sprinkled with mango groves, and along the canals there are liues of 
fine s4{sham and other trees, but with the exception of some large patches of 
dhdk (Butea frondosa) there is nothing that can be called jungle. There must 
be a large yearly decrease in these tracts, for in all directions they are being 
encroached upon by the plough. There are no dsar plains in the district, and 
the comparative absence of the saline efflorescence known as reh is marked. The 
only tracts that are said to be affected by it in any material degree are the low- 
lying lands of the Hindan and the Ganges river bed near Hastin4pur, and in these 
cases the saline matter may have been brought down in time of flood. From 
a statement of barren lands, including village sites, in this district, it appears 
that under the measurements of Regulation 1X. of 1833 there were 233,453 
acres barren, and under the measurements of the present settlement 190,018 
acres, showing a decrease of 43,435 acres. This is due, in a great measure, to 
the fact that in the former settlement many tracts were entered as dsar or bar- 
ren which were in reality fallow. In the Loni parganah, owing to the pressure 
of labour on the culturable area, the barren area has fallen from 21,469 acres 
to 13,410 acres. In B&gpat the barren area has been reduced by one-half, or 
13,000 acres, and similarly throughout every parganah the land returned as 
barren has been considerably diminished. This has occurred, though the dear 
tracts in many resumed jdgire and revenue-free patches have been included in 
the returns of the recent settlement. There are no hills in the district, and with 
the exception of such tilds as the Lakha Mandap of Barn&wa and a few kie- 
ras or mounds, and here and there a low sandbank, there is no rising ground 
anywhere. The whole district is a well-cultivated plain, and the ground is 
nowhere uneven save in the khddir or river-beds. This uneven land is called 
by the inhabitants khaola, and sometimes khdla or khala-ki-zamin. 
In this district there are six classes of soil recognized by the cultivating 
: population :—ddkar land, which is loamy ; less loamy 
soil is called mattiydr, and still less loamy soil, seota. In 
rauslt sand is found, more sand still in b/dr, and ret is altogether sand and un- 
cultivable, All the principal crops grown in the district may be produced in 
mattiydr and rauslt. Rice, gram and peas are sown in ddkar, and bdjra, moth, 
tdra, and til in bhir. Large tracts of didk jungle have been brought under the 
plough at a comparatively small expense, and by the application of manure have 
been rendered highly productive; but it must be remembered that the dhdk never 
flourishes in a really bad soil. Besides these jungle tracts, patches of daidal (or 
sandy bog) aud rehwdli (or land on which re has accumulated) have been reclain- 
ed by Mr. John Michel of the Dasna factory. The daldal has yielded to extensive 
and deep drainage works, and the reclamation of rehwdli has also been most suc- 
cessful. The plan adopted by Mr. Michel was first to plough the land on which 
reh was found. Then large quantities of vegetable matter, usually the refuse 
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indigo stalks, called in this district «ti, were burned on the ground, and the ashes, 
and afterwards the silt brought down in the canal rajbahas, were ploughed in. 
A few more ploughings and the application of more vegetable manure makes the 
land productive. Some land that has been reclaimed is now bearing excellent 
crops. The drawback is that the expense necessarily incurred is equal to the 
market value of good rausli land. It is said by some zamindérs that land on 
which reh has accumulated after ten years of canal irrigation may be recovered 
by a plentiful sprinkling of manure and by allowing the land to lie as mere 
bardni (or rain-irrigated land) for two or three years. This is very probable, 
for by shutting off the canal supplies the land is allowed to become dry, and it 
is almost a matter of certainty that reh is never produced except by the water- 
logging of the soil which zamindérs are constantly bringing on themselves by 
recklessly over-irrigating their fields. 

There are no wide uncultivated pasture grounds in the district except the 
Ganges kiddir, where it is estimated that from eight 
to ten thousand head of cattle are occasionally grazed 
during the year. But the value of this pasture ground is diminished by the 
fact that the grass which grows most luxuriantly is panni. This grass is coarse 
and injurious to cattle, and in the rains no grazing can goon. The khddir is 
very wide, and the grazing lands in some parts extend up to the Burh Ganga, 
or old course of the Ganges, some five miles inland. Generally no fees are 
paid by the zamindérs of the neighbouring villages, but when, in times of scar- 
city of fodder, cattle are brought down from Meerut, Hapur, and distant villages, 
- arate of six annas the acre is levied, and the few Chamars and Ghosis who 
make grazing their principal occupation receive two annas a month for each 
cow or ox, and four annas a month for each buffalo. In the village of Path 
alone there are 662 acres of pasture grounds, and in the parganahs of Pith 
and Garhmuktesar 15,472 acres. The cantonment grazing grounds are exten- 
sive, and produce an annual income of Rs. 4,000 to 5,000. The graziers on 
these grounds are mostly Musalmén Gadis and Ghosis. There are other 
pasture grounds on the banks of the Hindan and Jumna, but these are small in . 
extent. 

The general direction of the drainage is towards the south, and in viewing it 
as a whole the district may be divided into four tracts 
running parallel with each other from north to south. 
The first of these lines lies between the Jumna on the west and the Hindan 
en the east, and may be called the Jumna-Hindan Dudb. It is the richest 
tract in the entire district, consisting of rich black loamy soil, which renders 
the parganahs within it the most fertile in the district. 
It is bounded by narrow strips of soil of inferior 
quality skirting the two rivers, and appears to stretch without interruption 
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from Chhaprauli on the north, well into parganah Loni on the south, where 
it narrows into a tongue of lund stretching far into the Hindan-Jumna 
khddir. It is here bounded on the east by the river Hindan, and on the west 
by the high ridge separating the uplands from the Jumna khddir. As this 
ridge is approached the soil deteriorates and on the ridge itself is very in- 
ferior, being broken by small ravines and having an irregular surface. Below 
the ridge the wide expanse of the Hindan-Jumna khddir is met, which stretches 
into Dankaur in the Bulandshahr district and gives rise to a nusaber of shallow 
depressions, which, however, are nearly always covered with water to the depth 
of two and three feet. The upper portion of this alluvial tract contains good soil 
and is highly fertile, but the lower portion towards the Jumna consists only of 
wide expanses growing the poorer grasses used for thatching. To the north, the 
sluggish streams known as the Krishni and the Banganga conveys the drainage 
into the Hindan on its right bank ; farther south the drainage lines are ill defined. 
The second tract, comprising the lands lying between Sardhana on the north, 
the Hindan watershed on the west, and the Ganges 
watershed on the east, has a slope towards the east. 
To the west the boundary my be traced by the course of the Ganges Canal, 
which here follows the watershed between tha Hindan anl the East Kali Nadi. 
To the north this central tract is nearly level, as shown by the slight cut re- 
quired to lead the waters of the West Kali Nadi from near its confluence with 
the Hindan into the KhoJara Nala, a tributary of the East Kali Nadi. From 
the east, too, the draina ze lines converg.» in tha form of the Chhoiya on the same 
stream. In fact, east of the Ganges Canal the entire drainage is carried off by 
the Eastern Kili or its tributaries into the Bulandshahr district. The nataral 
formation of the stratum which composes the floor of this basin is described as 
slightly sandy, of a reddish colour ; and Mr. Forbes gives a very clear descrip- 
tion of the way in which drainage converts it into sand. But, except when 
immediately affected by drainage, the whole of the central tract is a level plain 
without appreciable incline, which becomes consistent and loamy wherever a flat 
or depressed surface favours the accumulation of deposit, and is not subject to 
impoverishment by drainage. When, on the contrary, itis cut up and traversed 
by drainage, the soil becomes more or less sandy and unfertile. The main differ- 
ence between the northern and southern portions of this central tract is, that while 
the north receives little of the accumulated rainfall from other places, the south is 
plentifully supplied with water by the drainage lines from the north. There is a 
still greater difference between the west and the east tracts. The west consists 
mainly of level land full of alluvial accumulations, and especially in the south has 
much rich loamy soil, all of which is culturable; but to the east the surface of 
the country is not only broken up by the central lines of drainage, but on its most 
easterly edge bogins to exhibit the deteriorating influence of the Ganges. 
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The third tract is that which is affected by the drainage towards the 
Ganges. Its chief characteristic is the presence of 
- rolling waves of sand which continually change their 
position. They chiefly follow the lines of drainage, and throw out lateral 
spurs of the same character as they proceed. These sand-dunes no doubt owe 
their origin to the mixture of sand in the stratum through which the drainage 
lines run. The sand left behind by the drainage is blown into banks or dunes by 
the wind, which in some instances drives the sand over the entire surface of the 
plain. These dunes are by no means confined to the immediate vicinity of the 
Ganges, and although the course of the drainage and the presence of a canal 
marks a level watershed- east of the large central tract which intervenes 
between the drainage southwards to the Kali Nadi and the drainage eastward to 
the Ganges, yet sand-dunes are found running along the drainage lines on the 
K4li Nadi side as well as on the Ganges side. One more remarkable than the 
rest follows the direction of the drainage from the Sahdéranpur district in the 
north to the Eta district in the south, passing close by the city of Meerut, 
where it is used as a butt for artillery practice. Both the Sardwa and part of 
the Hapur parganahs are greatly impoverished by the drainage which is thus 
concentrated, and there is so much sand in Sarawa that there is little doubt 
that it is one of the pvorest parganahs of the district. Asa rule, the inter- 
stices of the level plain left between the sandy undulations and slopes of the 
central drainage tract are wider than those found in the approach to the 
Ganges valley. These level interstices are capable of very high cultivation, 
and are, indeed, in character the same as the level plain of the second 
division, to which they really belong, while the sandy undulations rank in 
the third class, which consists mainly of the sandy incline to the river 
Ganges. The alternations of good and bad land appear to be sometimes very 
remarkable; but as tha eastern slope is approached the level intervals seem to 
become fewer in number, narrower in width, and more liable at any future 
time to be overlaid by the still restless sand-dunes, until they disappear al- 
together in the ravines of the Ganges cliffs, which are slowly and surely eating 
their way further and further inland. The fourth tract is the well-known low 
khadir land of the Ganges valley. It is bounded on the 
east by the river Ganges, and on the west by the raviny 
cliff, under which, for three-fourths of its length from the north, runs 
the Burh Ganga, an old bed of the Ganges, which is connected with the 
main stream by several smaller water-courses. The khddir is said to be very 
capable of cultivation, but it is in many parts covered with grass jungle, full 
of pig and other wild animals, for which the cultivation which might take its 
place is not substituted through the neglect of bad cultivators and unimproving 
landlords. The prevalence of poor soils and the over-saturation of the good 
28 : 
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soils from the increased volume of water in the Birh Ganga have, no doubt, 
much to do with the backwardness of this tract. To such a degree has the 
latter evil increased of late years that, in 1874, it was reported that “ more 
than half the cultivated area of the villages along the course of the Barh 
Ganga has been rendered unproductive.’ A scheme is under preparation for 
the relief of these lands, and it will then be seen how far the khddir of the 
Ganges in the Meerut district is capable of improvement. 

Each of these drainage tracts has a minor system of its own, carrying 
into the main arterial lines the surplus waters of smaller 
drainage areas, which are again subdivided within 
themselves until the difference in the level and the 
direction can only be detected by the most minute and careful processes. The 
differences in the heights throughout the district and in tho levels along the 
course of the canal have been given already, and will materially aid in the 
elucidation of this important drainage question. Amongst the minor drainage 
lines of the central tract the most important is the Abu cut from the Western 
Ka&li, which crosses the line of the canal near Chabandi in parganah Meerat, 
and flows in a south-easterly course to the East Kali river. 

In 1868-69 the néla was cleared out and otherwise improved in its upper 
branches, and a diversion cut was excavated north of Meerut to carry a portion 
of its waters by a more direct line to the East Kéli Nadi. The portion of the 
nila running through Meerut was repaired and enlarged at the same time, 
but still showed such defects that orders have recently been issued for the exe- 
cution of a project embracing the thorough and efficient drainage of the city and 
cantonments. Connected with the nala is the Alipur line of drainage, which 
begins at the line of jhtls to ¢he north-east of the town of Sardhana, and runs 
through the villages of Kalinjar, Madaérpur, Alipur, and, by a culvert, beneath 
the canal distributary until it finds its way into the old Abu cut at P&bli. A 
second line commences to the south of Sardhana at the village of Mandiai, and 
passing close to Bahddurpur and Paholi, becomes a marked line in the dhék 
jungle of Bajhera, near to which it joins the Abu nala. The Sardhana artificial 
drainage cut is a valuable line, which extends considerably to the south of 
Nfnu, and thence through Naurangpur and Kalina into the Hindan ; it was 
completed before the rains of 1874, and, except at the very head, has proved 
efficient. A scheme known as the Kbhadirabad drainage system, and com- 
prising five cuts, one each at Dhandala, Khddirabad and Hawal, and two at 
Shaikhpura, drains the country lying to the left of the main canal from Dhandals 
by Begamabad to Bhatiana, and tails into the East Kali Nadi. All the drainage 
to the south of Bajhera forms a portion of the head-waters of the great Sariwa 
line, which eventually joins the K4li below Hfpur. A second and somewhat 
parallel line collects to the south-west of the Sardwa line as far north as Bhola 
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and Jani khurd on the canal, and passing by Begamabad and Bhojpur enters 
the East Kali about a mile below the Sardwa drainage lino, just on the borders 
of the district. The drainage to the east of the Kali is collected by the Chhoiya 
from Niloha southwards, and the bed of this stream has been widened and . 
improved, A second branch of the Chhoiya running between the left main distri- 
butary and the canal, and having a catchment basin which extends from the 
neighbourhood of Sardhana to a point opposite Meerut, is to be provided for .in 
the Karauli drainage scheme. At present syphons exist at all the distributaries 
by which it is crossed except one, which is cut in the rains to admit of the pass- 
age of flood water. West of the Ganges Canal a line of drainage starts from 
Niwari, which runs through Sohd4ua into the Hindan, and south of the Bhola 
falls on the canal are the partly artificial and partly natural drainage lines of 
Kaura and Shaikhpura. Another important minor line of drainage between 
the Ganges canal and the Hindan is that connecting the duhure of Mattiyala, 
Kusalya, Df&sna, and Masuri in parganah Dasna, which runs thence through 
Sb&hpur, and finally discharges itself by a well-defined channel between the 
villages of Chhapiydéna and Chhaprauii into the kAddir near the junction of the 
Hindan and the Jumna. The surplus rainfall to the east of the town of Dasna 
runs in a line between Pipalhera, Shaikhupur, and Amapur Lodha, and floods 
the lands of Hasanpur in the rains. This line of drainage is much obstructed 
by the Masuri rajbaha, and only finds an outlet for its waters in the Bulandshahr 
branch of the Ganges canal.- Another line in the same parganah, starting at 
Néhal, and running through Dab4rsi and Galand and on to Dhauldna, has 
been so impeded by distributaries as to cause serious swamping in the town of 
Dhaulfna. To remedy its condition and to drain the country lying between 
the canal and the left main distributary, from Dasna to Baral in the Buland- 
shahr district, a series of cuts are now in course of construction. It is also in- 
tended to utilise, as far as possiblo, Mr. Michel’s cut, and tho drainage of tho 
Hasanpur jhél will form a portion of the Kot drainage scheme in the Buland- 
shahr district. The drainage from the north-eastern portions of parganah 
Dasna and the south of Jalalabad finds its way by Faridnagar, Pilkhua, 
Khairpur and Dahpa into tho Begamabad and Bhojpur line. A survey is 
now being made, and measures will soon be taken to improve the outfall of 
the East Kali Nadi to the latitude of Bulandshahr, and as it will now have to 
carry Off a considerably increased flood volume, due attention will be had to 
this fact in all designs for bridges and works connected with it. 
The minor drainage lines of the Jumna parganahs are quite local, and tho 
areas drained by them are very small. The drainage 
. system known as the Kirthal is a tributary of the Jumna, 
and embraces an area of about 50 square miles, of which about soven square 
miles lie to the east, and the remainder to the west of the Eastorn Jumna Canal, 
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The general direction is from north to south, the length to where it begins 
to fall into the Jumna valley is about 18 miles, and the 
average breadth about 2} miles. The limits of the 
system on the north is the Kandhla minor distributary, which leaves the canal at 
the 79th mile; on the east, the canal from the 79th to the 83rd mile, a water- 
shed to the west of the canal from the 83rd mile, and rejoining it three miles 
further south, the canal again to the 92nd mile, and a watershed to the east of 
the canal from the 92nd to the 964 mile: on the west, the Kandhla distributary 
to near the village of Hewa, thence a watershed running between the K4ndhla 
and Nala distributaries and meeting the latter near the junction of the Ramala 
distributary, and beyond that the Nala distributary. The whole area is irrigated 
more or less from the canal, and the evils arising from over-saturation were felt 
ten years ago, and led to the excavation of the Kirthal drain in 1866-67, which 
tails into the Jumna near Khanopur. This cut was never completed to the 
depth intended. It is now proposed to make this drain the main artery of the 
new scheme, and by means of branch drains from all the minor catchments to 
tap all the principal depressions in the tract ; culverts and syphons will be pro- 
vided under all distributaries which at present obstruct the drainage, The main 
drain will have a slope 1°75 per mile, and will carry four feet of water, the bed 
width varying from six to twelve feet, and the side slopes being everywhere 
at an angle of 60°. A portion of the drainage near Kakripur to the north of 
the Kirthal scheme passes below the Eastern Jumna canal into the Krishni Nadi 
in the Baraut parganah. 

The drainage system known as “ the Alawalpur system,’’ from the village 
near which it crosses the canal, is also a tributary of 
the Jumna. Its catchment down to the Baraut and 
Bagpat road, where it passes through the Jumna bdngar, is 36 square miles, 
and is bounded on the north by the Kirthal system; on the east by a system 
discharging into the Hindan river; on the south by a system known as the 
Deola, which also discharges into the Hindan; and on the west by the Jumna 
bdngar. The general direction is south-west. This drainage line is not well 
defined until it crosses the canal, when it becomes a broad and easily traced 
valley, gradually deepening as it nears the Jumna, which it joins close to Bagpat. 
Shortly after crossing the canal it is joined by a branch of considerable size, 
which, starting from near Barauli to the west of the canal, runs with a south- 
erly course parallel to the canal to its junction with the main line. There are 
three other minor depressions connected with this system,—one to the cast of 
the canal near Aldwalpur, which joins the main line at the canal ; one to the 
south-west of the canal from Kay4mpur, and a third close to Shaikhupur, 
which joins the Barauli branch. The outlet is at present obstructed by the 
canal, by distributaries and by watercourses, and it is proposed to remedy 
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this by excavating some five drains—the main drain and the Idrispur, Kaydm- 
pur, Barauli, and Shaikhupur branches. The existing main drain commences 
in some depressions near Bajraul in parganah Baraut, and centers the khddir 
of the Jumna after a course of 154 miles. This will, in the new project, still 
form the main arterial line. To complete the drainage schemes of the Jumna 
parganahs, a very large drainage area known as the Deola tract lying along 
the Jeft bank of the canal from mile 99 to mile 117 has been surveyed, and 
in connection with it a scheme for its drainage has been prepared. When this 
has been taken in hand, and a few minor drainage cuts to the west of the 
camal have been excavated, all that is known regarding the present drainage 
requirements of the lands bordering upon the Nastern Jumna Canal will have 
been completed. The original drainage line to the west of the canal can still 
be traced by Ladwari and Niwari to the Jumna. Another line known as 
the Khekara line rises to the south-east of the village of the same name in 
parganah Bagpat, and runs past Firozpur and Nagla Biri in the same par- 
ganab, and Gansaul and Charauri in Loni, into the canal at its 122nd mile near 
Shaikhpura. It has no defined channel until it reaches the village of Gansaul. 
The canal occupies the lower portion of its original course, and before the 
canal was excavated this line used apparently to run by Shahdara to the 
Jumna. 

The principal rivers of the district are the Ganges, Jumna, and Hindan. The 
Ganges enters the district from the east of Muzaffar- 
nagar, and flows at first in a southerly and afterwards 
in a south-south-westerly direction, separating this district from Bijnaur and Mo- 
radabad. It receives in its course the Burh Ganga or old 
bed of the Ganges. The velocity of the stream varies 
at different periods of the year. In July and August boats descend at the rate 
of 45 miles in a day of twelve houra, and in September and October from 15 to 
20 miles ; but in the winter months, November, December and January, not 
more than eight or nine miles. Since the opening of the railroad the Ganges in 
these parts is not so much used for carriage as formerly, and owing to the distance 
of the stream from the banks can be of very little use for irrigation. Fruits of 
the melon kind alone derive advantage from its waters, and the cultivation of 
these is very small in the khddir. The only town of importance on its banks 
in this district is Garhmuktesar. The bed of the Ganges is sandy, with here 
and there an underlying stratum of kunkur or nodular limestone. The banks 
suffer slowly from erosion, but loss from diluvion or gain from alluvion seldom 
occur, though one village, however, has been entirely swept away by floods within 
the last four years. The action of the Ganges in time of flood in former years, 
when it occupied the course of the Burh Ganga, must have been considerable, 
for it is given as a cause for the abandonment of tho old city of Hastindpur for 
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Kausambhi many centuries bofore the Christian era. Regulation LX. of 1825 and 
the instructions of the Board of Revenue regarding alluvion and diluvion are in 
force thrcughout the district. It is said that the village administration papers of 
the recent settlement do not contain any special rules for the settlement of 
disputes between riparian proprietors, and that the general law applies in all such 
cases. There are no islands or remarkable chars in the Ganges, but there are 
several of the latter of some extent in the other rivers of the district. The 
banks of the Ganges are gently sloping on the one side and abrupt on the other, 
according to the position of the main stream. The beds of the other rivers are 
nearly all situated in shallow depressions, extending on each side from a quarter 
to three-quarters of a mile in extent. In some parts the Ganges valley, known 
as the khddir, is over five miles in breadth. The Ganges is only fordable at 
particular places during the cold weather, one of which is Puth. It is at all 
times navigable for vessels not exceeding 100 maands burthen in this district. 
There are no rapids or eddies (bhanwar) in any of the rivers except during 
the rains. There are ferries during the rains and bridges-of-boats during 
the cold and hot seasons on the Ganges at Garhmuktesar and lower down 
at Puth Sakratila. Above these are MRauli, D&ranagar, J&firabad and 
Makhdimpur, the management of which is in the hands of the Collector of 
Bijnaur. Up to 1844 the Garhmuktesar ghat was in charge of the Collector of 
Moradabad. 

The Jumna enters this district from Muzaffarnagar and flows in a south- 
south-westerly course along the western boundary of 
the district. It receives on its left bank the surplus 
waters of the Eastern Jumna canal in parganah Loni. The bed of the river 
is so low that irrigation from it is impracticable, and its waters are only used 
for the cultivation of melons, which grow in great luxuriance and are much 
prized for their excellence. The towns of Chhaprauli, Kutdna, and Bagpat 
are situate on the high bank of the river, and lower down, but not on the banks, 
are Loni, Shahdara, and Patparganj, the last of which is only a mile distant. 
Loni is three miles from the Jumna, and Shahdara but two. In time of 
heavy flood the river approaches close to the skirts of these towns, but the 
Jumna, though tne stream is very deep and strong, seldom causes alluvion or 
diluvion. Every October an examination is made of the villages liable to 
fluvial action, and wherever a change exceeding ten per cént. of the culturable 
area has occurred, a readjustment of the land-revenue is made. In the 
Bagpat tahsil the banks of the river are frequently steep and abrupt, especi- 
ally near the sites of the larger towns; lower down, in Ghaziabad, they are 
sloping in all places andlow. Occasionally eddies appear, but they are nowhere 
found obstacles to navigation. In the hot weather, the river is fordable nearly. 
cyerywhere in this district, and is navigable only for boats of less than 100 
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maunds burthen. There is a public ferry at Salimpur just opposite Dehli, 
where there was formerly a boat-bridge, but since 1866 the passenger traffic has 
been provided for by the railway bridge. There are private ferrics at Jagut- 
pur in parganah Loni called Gb&t Wazirabad, from the town of that name on 
the opposite side of the river, and in the same parganah at Badrpur and Chilla 
Saraudeh, called respectively Ghat Barari and Ghat Okhliya, from the villages 
on the other side of the river. There is another gh&t at B&gpat, managed by 
the Collector of Meerut. In May, the melting of the snow, within the drain- 
age area of the Jumna in the hills, causes a considerable rise in the river, but 
not so much as in the rains. The low cultivation alone is benefited by these 
floods, whilst everything else is damaged, and very frequently the injury caused 
is considerable. Navigation has decreased very much since the opening of 
the Eastern Jumna canal has reduced the volume in the river, and recently the 
construction of the weir at Okhla, for the head-works of the Agra canal, 
has rendered it difficult for boats of 100 maunds and upwards to proceed 
downwards to Agra. The number of boats engaged in trade is yearly 
diminishing, as well from these canal difficulties as from the opening of the 
railway. | 
The Hindan enters this district from Muzaffarnagar at the village of Pitlokhar, 
where it is joined by the West Kali Nadi. It thence 
takes a south-south-westerly course through this dis- 
trict to the Bulandshahr district. The khddir of the river varies in width: at 
Malahbra it extends for a mile on each side of the stream, whilst at Barndwa it 
is little more than a quarter of a mile in breadth. The river is nowhere fordable 
in the rains, but at other times there are numerous fords, some of which are not 
two feet in depth. The Hindan is not navigable except during the raina, 
when boats ply for the convenience of passengers. There are ferries at 
Barnfwa and Baleni, and opposite to Malahra is the N&gwa Ghat, the 
management of which rests with the Muzaffarnagar authorities. There is a 
bridge of-boats at Balem. Colonel Cautley in 1840 proposed that a still-water 
navigable channel should be drawn off from the Ganges Canal, from a point 
near Murddnagar, to the Hindan, in order to connect the navigation of the 
Ganges canal with the Jumna. With a view to ascertain the capabilities of the 
Hindan, he had (transverse) measurements taken of the width and depth at every 
thousand feet in length, from the bridge which crosses the river near Ghiziabad to 
the Jumna. These measurements were taken in April, and showed that, with 
the exception of one place near the village of Gojar, where the depth 
of water in the river varied from 1'4 to 1‘3 foot, the average depth might be 
estimated at between 3 and 4 feet, on a width varying from 50 to 190 feet. 
The distance between the bridge at Ghaziabad and the Jumna is 30°25 miles, the 
course being exceedingly tortuous, and for its whole length through low khddir 
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land! Irrigation from the river, except for melons, is never practised. Land 
inundated by the Hindan is occasionally cultivated for the rabi crop, and the 
harvests are very luxuriant. The river water in time of heavy flood sometimes 
produces veh in the low gently sloping lands of the khddir, but a short tempor- 
ary inundation is a cause of fertility, and the succeeding rabi is almost invari- 
ably a rich one. No alluvion or diluvion is caused by this river. The only 
town of importance on its bank is Barndwa. It is crossed by an iron bridge 
of five spans of 80 feet each near Asthala on the Aligarh and Dehli road, and 
also by the railway bridge a few hundred yards lower down the stream. 

. Besides the larger rivers there are several lines of drainage or watercourses 
deserving of notice, such as the Abu Nala, Banganga, 
and Chhoiya Nala, and several ganda ndlas or drainage 
cuts, the majority of which have been constructed by the Canal Department. 
The most important of these minor streams is the East K4li Nadi, usually called 
the Nagan in this district, which rises in the south of the Muzaffarnagar district 
and flows southwards by Gesupur and Hépur, and thence onwards through 
Balandshahr and Aligarh, until it joins the Ganges in the Fatehgarh district. It 
contains very little water here except in the rains, and is never navigable. No 
injury is ever caused by its overflowing its banks. There is a brick bridge over this 
river at Muzaffarnagar Saini and an iron bridge at Gokalpur or Gesupur. The 
Chhoiya, a tributary of the Kali, rises at a point close to Niloha in the Hastiné- 
pur parganah. It takes a southerly direction, and after a course of about thirty 
miles joins the East Kali about nine miles below H&pur. Its character is precise- 
ly the same as that of the Kali. In the early part of its course it is an ill-defined 


1The measurements will be found tabulated in Appendix G. of the history of the Ganges 
Canal by Colonel Cautley. The following table gives the approximate breadth and depth io 
time of flood, &c., of the three important rivers where they are crossed by each road :— 
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straggling n4la, running through low ill-cultivated land, and, except in the rains, 
perfectly dry. In the latter part of its course, and on its junction with the Kali, 
it carries a sluggish stream through a deep section, with a valley more or less 
extended. 
The Abu N&la, which runs through Meerut Cantonments, consists of a cut from 
Abu Nila. the West Kéli Nadiat Faridpurin parganah Sardhana, 
originally intended to convey the waters of that river to Meerut. The portion of 
the cut between the West K4li and the Ganges canal is now utilised as a canal 
escape. To the east of the Ganges canal the Abu Nala is connected with and 
often gives its name to the line of drainage which runs southwards by Pabli, and 
under the name of the Khodara Nala formsa junction with the Nagan or East 
Kali Nadi at Kamflpur. The length of the original Abu cut was only about 12} 
miles from the West Kéli to the heads of the Khodara N4la; it had ‘a breadth of 
about 15 feet, and was excavated only a few feet. There is no tradition of its ever 
having been a running stream, and it could never have been of much practical 
benefit. The Sardwa line of drainage, already noticed, which joins the East K4&li 
river on its right bank near Mushrifpur, on the borders of the district, assumes 
somewhat the characteristics of a continuous chain of jhils in the vicinity of 
Asaura, in parganah HApur, with a width of 200 feet and a depth of about two feet. 
These isolated pools become connected in the rains and form a ranning stream 
southwards. The rabi crops close to the edge of this drainage line, as on the Bhoj- 
par line and the lands in the vicinity of the Chhoiya, are excellent; but on the 
Chhoiya rain-crops are not attempted, whilst on the other two they are sown 
in favourable years. The Banganga flows between the Hindan and the Krishni, 
and enters this district from Muzaffarnagar at the village of Dhanaura, and runs 
for eight miles to Sh&hpur. It is sometimes dry, but in the rains the depth of 
water is frequently four or five feet. Its breadth is on an average fifty feet, 
but there is no navigation, and little irrigation from it at any time. Attached to 
it is a legend that when the great battle of Kurukshetra was fought between 
Yudhishthira and Duryodhana, the Pandava Arjuna shot an arrow with such force 
into the earth at Muzaffarnagar that it tore upa furrowas far as Shdhpur, and 
so deep-did it penetrate that water spran z forth and a stream was formed ; and to 
remove geographical difficulties, the great battle is said to have been fought on the 
east of the Jumna. The word ‘ dda’ is the Hindi form of the Sanskrit word meaning 
‘an arrow,’ and from Kumaon to Bundelkhand a similar legend is related of all 
streams bearing the name Banganga. In parganah Hastindpur the Burh Ganga 
enters the district at the village of Saifpur Firozpur, and flows southwards into 
parganah Kithor as far as the village of Kiratpur Badshahpur. In its course it 
forms one largeisland, about six miles in length, opposite the villageof Hastinapur, 
and a peninsula of a similar size opposite Nagla Goshéin. The western branch of 
the Birh Ganga here is known aa Jhil Garhi, and occupies portions of the villages 
29 
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of Garha, Akbarpur, Hum4yunpur, Garhi, Nagla Goshain, Agwanpur, Muzaffar- 
pur, Kaunti, and Bagpur. Connected with the Birh Gangais a jhil known from 
the village of Latifpur, which includes portions of ten villages, but it is dry except 
during the rains. All through its course small depressions connect the Birh 
Ganga with the khddir proper of the Ganges; and between it and the Ganges is 
often a lafge expanse of water called soti, a word frequently applied in this district 
to the lowlying lands forming a broad shallow watercourse in the rains, and to 
the subsidiary beds ofa stream lying parallel to the main bed. These depressions 
are usually dry except during the rains. The soti here extends from the north of 
Hastinépur as far as Khanpur Garhi in parganah Kithor, and near this village 
the southern extremity of the Burh Ganga is known as the KAla Pani. 
There are three main lines of eanals in this district. That to the west, known 
Canals. as the Eastern Jumna canal, supplies the rich Jat tract 
of the Jumna-Hindan Dudbwith a close net-work of distribution canals. This 
work was opened in 1830. The second is the centre or main branch of the Ganges 
canal, irrigating the country between the Hindan and the Kali Nadi, opened ip 
1855. The third is the Antipshahr branch of the Ganges canal, watering the 
tract between the Kali Nadi and the Ganges, and opened in 1860. Between the 
Jast two there is a tract occupied by the Kali Nadi and its feeders, which exclude 
canal channels from the south-east of Meerut, Hapur, and Sardwa. Another 
tract, cut off from canal irrigation, is the northern half of parganah Barndwa. 
_ The Ganges canal enters the district from Muzaffarnagar. The course of the 
Ganges canal. canal proceeds direct from the heads of the East Kali 
Nadi and Kh&tauli until it approaches the town of Sardhana, where it inclines a 
few decrees nearer to the south, thereby avoiding contact, at the most exaggerated 
part of the ridge, with a line of sandhills which curve partially around the 
northern side of the town. The East and West Kali Nadis form the eastern and 
western boundaries of the canal tract, the line itself however keeping somewhat 
nearer the latter. The West Kali Nadi in the latitude of Sardhana joins the 
Hindan river, which by its westerly course, and by a consequent departure from 
the bearing upon which the Kali Nadi runs, places the canal upon a wider field, 
the transverse distance between the two rivers being at this point equal to four- 
teen miles. Higher up, not far from the village of Jawalagarh, the canal channel 
intersects the Abé Nala. Marks of excayation for the nala commence at two 
points on the West Kali Nadi, the most northerly near the village of R4mpuar, 
and the other six miles to the south at Faridpur. These two lines form a junction 
on the right of the canal, and afterwards proceed in an oblique direction across 
the canal to the head of the Khodara Nala, which passes through Meerut! At 
this point of intersection an escape cut has been made leading along the old line 
of Abi's cut to Faridpur, a distance of seven miles. The, differences of level 
) Ganges Canal, I., 211. 
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from the bed of the canal to the West Kali river is 23:9 feet, and the works are | 
the same as those described at Khatauli in the Muzaffarnagar district. The 
canal in its course then passes on its left the towns of Meerut, Begamabad, and 
Jalalabad, the first at a distance of eight miles from the nearest point of align- 
ment. From Siwal khds a series of curves on radii of from three to five miles 
commence, for the purpose of meeting the watershed of the country, which 
henceforth takes a direction more tothe east. These curves continue to Rauli, 
a little below Jalélabad. The width of the country over which the canal passes 
measnred transversely across the canal between the East K4li and the Hindan, 
is 15°5 miles at Sardhana. This width increases in advance until at Jalélabad 
the two rivers are 26 miles apart. At Sardhana the canal runs centrically 
between these boundaries, but as it advances it approaches the Hindan, until at 
Dhaalari it is only four miles apart. The intervention of the Chhoiya, a tribu- 
tary of the K4li, has caused this close approximation to the Hindan, and the 
course of the main canal has been, in a great measure, dependent on this nala 
and the low lands which lie near it. The slope of the surface of the country is 
about 35 feet, which averages 1°75 feet per mile, between Puth and Jalalabad. 
The inclination is slightly towards the east, but the canal keeps to the ridge at 
Jani khord southwards. The land at J&ni khurd is 45:9 feet above the Hin- 
dan, and 3°3 feet above the Chhoiya, at a point two miles from its head. At Jalal- 
abad the canal runs at a level 47:5 feet above the Hindan, and 24°6 feet above 
the Chhoiya, the average level throughout being 43 feet above the Hindan, 16 
feet above the Chohiya, and 32 feet above the East Kali Nadi. At J&ni khurd 
an escape leads into the Hindan with a waterway of sixty feet, divided into ten 
sluices of six feet each, similar to that leading into the West K&li Nadi. The 
distance from the canal to the Hindan, at the point where the escape is built, is five 
miles, and the bed of the canal is here 38°06 feet above the bed of the Hindan. 
From Jalalabad the curve commencing at Siwal khas terminates at Dasna, 
from whence the course is straight up to the 120th mile. The course from its 
nearest approach to the Hindan at Dhaulari takes a bend to the east, until close 
below Sikandarabad, in the Bulandshahr district, the canal is only two miles from 
the East Kali river. Throughout this line the canal is bounded on the east by 
the Chhoiya and Kali, and on the west by the Hindan. The slope of surface on 
this section of the canal is 33:3 feet, or 1°6 foot per mile. The width of the 
Dodb through which it flows may be estimated on an average at 26 miles, 
inclading the land cut off by the Chhoiya on the east and the khddir lands of 
the Hindan on the west. The maximum elevation of the canal near the 
village of Galand is 40:7 feet above the Hindan and 15°5 feet above the 
Chhoiya. Near the 110th mile, at the village of Dehra, the Bulandshahr 
branch leaves the canal on the right bank (see BULANDSHAHR DISTRICT.) 
The irrigation from the main branch of the canal throughout the district is 
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very complete. Rajbahas or distributaries are spread in a regular network 
over the country. To the west of the canal is found the right main rajbaha, 
which enters this district near Aurangnagar in parganah Sardhana, and 
after throwing off various tributary rajbahas, reaches the neighbourhond of 
Dasna, where its waters may either run off into the Hindan by the Sadrpur 
escape or go to feed the Dehra rajbaha. On the east side of the canal is the 
left main rajbaha (N), which, after throwing off numerous channels, loses its 
name near Meerut, and becomes a feeder of many large and some small courses 
in that neighbourhood. From the Bhola falls is another channel called the 
left main rajbaha (S), which serves as a feeder for all the large rajbahas irrigat- 
ing the country on the left, and is carried on far beyond the boundaries of this 
district, in close promixity to the canal and the East K&li Nadi, past Pabdsu of 
tbe Bulandshahr district, into the Aligarh district. At present there are no 
new rajbahas in course of construction, nor are any new ones contemplated. 
The principal works on the Ganges canal in this district are the falls and 
Works on the canal. works at Saldwa, with a waterway of 150 feet, the Abn 
escape works for the Faridpur cut, and bridges at Atarna, Sardhana, Nanu, Jatpura, 
and Path, Further south are the falls and works at Bhola, the J&ni khurd escape 
into the Hindan, and bridges at Jani khurd, Nagla Newari, Saunda, Didauli, and 
Murdfdnagar. Below these are the falls and works at D&sna, the great works 
of the Bulandshahr branch at Debra, and bridges at Nurpur, Pipalheri, Rauli, 
and Nidhauli. Mills are attached to the waste channels of the falls at Saldwa, 
Bhola, and D&sna but, as yet, very little of the full power in existence is availed 
of. It is proposed to erect sugarcane crushing mills at these places, and whenever 
the existing flour-mills require repairs they are to be improved by raising the 
level of the mill room above the water level and by introducing a better motor 
power. The entire course of the main line in this district is 52 miles. 
The Anupshahr branch of the canal leaves the main stream a little below 
AnGpshahr branch. Jauli in the Muzaffarnagar district, and at the twelfth 
mile from its head enters this district at the village of Mirpur in the north of 
parganah Hastin4pur. It runs in a southerly direction slightly inclined to the 
east into the Bulandshahr district. The work has not been completed according 
to the original design beyond Kithor, but irrigation even now is carried on from 
it far into the HApur tahsil. On both sides, rajbahas have been made, but after 
‘the experience gained in constructing and working the main line, main branch 
rajbahas have not been attempted. There is no navigation on this branch, nor 
on the small portion of the Bulandshahr branch that rans throngh this district. 
The Eastern Jumna canal enters the district at the village of Kakripur in 
parganah Chhaprauli, and leaves the district by a cut into 
the Jumna in parganah Loni of this district. The water 
of the canal is considered to be far superior for cultivation to that of the Ganges 
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ganal. No damage has yet been caused in this district by the efflorescence 
of reh along its banks nor by the accumulation of silt on the lands watered by it. 
There is no navigation except for small crossing boats. There are bridges at 
Kakripur, Rumala, Banil, Bauli, Rustampur, Baraut, Patera, Idrispur, Ald wal- 
pur, KayAmpur, Kheri, Basodha, Daul, Pahlédpur, Sayyidpur kalan, Rawa, 
Mubérikpur, Rataul, Badshdhpur, Saroli, Sikrani, Gokalpur, Baharpur, Auldan- 
pur, and Sal{mpur, and mills at Shuklpura and Salimpur. The Eastern Jumna 
canal irrigates from the main line parganahs Chhaprauli, Kutana, Bagpat, 
Baraut and Loni, and by means of distributaries Barndwa is supplied with water. 
The navigation on the Ganges canal has considerably fallen cff during late 
years, and, since the opening of the railway, freight 
has fallen from Rs. 75 to Ra. 15 or 20 per 100 maunds 
for the conveyance of goods from Rurki to Cawnpore. Boats of 300 maands 
burden can go up the canal. The average depth of water is 5} feet, the 
depth of the cutting being about 12 feet. The principal ghats are at Sardhana, 
Nénu, Murfdnagar, and Bahla or Bhola. The principal articles of transport on 
the canal are, now, cotton and wood, the former because the danger of fire is redu- 
ced and because the cotton is taken down by weight and not by dimension of 
bales, as on the railway ; the latter because the canal head is conveniently situated 
near the forests in the neighbourhood of Hardwar. The rate for each boat on the 
canal is now four and a half rupees a month. The following statement shows the 
traffic on the Ganges canal in the Meerut district for 1870-71. The quantities are 
expressed in maunds, except bambus and timber, which are given in numbers :— 
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- Meerut parganah, Karauli, Path4npura, Rampur, Pawarti, and Sodhapur. The 
. Karauli jhil is the largest, but they are all nearly dry in the cold and hot seasons. 


There are no jhils in parganahs Chhaprauli, Kut&na, Baraut, and Baégpat. In 


. parganah Dasna, the Karanpur jhil is 1,200 x 2,100 yards and three feet deep. 


This jhil is one of the class locally known as duhar, which may be defined as a 


. lowlying tract of waste land subject to annual innundation, the surface of which 


has a glossy appearance and is usually covered with small red tufa pebbles. 


. Mattiyala is 900 x 1,200 yards and three feet deep, and is called a soti. Parps is 


600 x 1,500 yards and two feet deep, and is called a duhar. Hasanpur is 


_ 1,020 x 1,200 yards and three feet deep, and is styled a jhil, apparently because 


it is covered with water all the year round. Rasilpur, Sikrauda, and Kasalya 
are known as sot{s ; Sapndvat, Bajhera kalan and Kapurpur as duhars, and the 
Dhaulféna and Mansuri reservoirs as jhils. In parganah Jallabad there are jhils 


.at Sarna, Khakra, Karampur, Jeori, Basantpur, Bhikanpur, Pasinda, and 


_Karkar Mandal. There are also numerous artifical excavations for storing 


water, the principal of which will be noticed under the places where they occur. 
The East Indian Railway enters the district to the south from parganah 


- Communications. Railways. D&iri of Bulandshahr, and after a course of four miles 


terminates at Gh4&ziabad, whence it gives off a branch to Dehli. - From the 


. Ghaziabad junction, the Panj&b and Dehli line rans on to Meerut, a distance 


~_ 


of 27 miles. Twelve miles from Ghaziabad it passes the station of Begamabad 


in parganah JalAlabad. Two and a half miles north of the Meerut city station 


.jg the cantonment station. After leaving the cantonment station the line rune 


due north to Kh&tauli in the district of Muzaffarnagar. It has a length of 57 
miles altogether in this district. The nearest station to Bagpat is Debli, a dis- 
tance of 20 miles; the Meerut cantonment station is nearest the town of 
Sardhana ; H4puris twelve miles from Begamabad, and Sar4wa about eight 

miles from the same station. 
The following roads are under the charge of the provincial public works’ 
Roads. Officials in the district, viz., ten first-class raised, bridged 


and metalled roads; twelvo second-class raised and bridged, but not metalled 
- roads and four thicd-class country roads, besides village cart-tracks and bridle- 
' paths. The first-class roads are as follows :— 


Miles. Feet. Miles. Feet. 

Grand Trunk Road, Meerut, Meerut by N4nu toShamli, 17 1,825 
to boundary of Bulandshahr » to Dehli, .. 30 0 
district, ose soe 29 0|Gh4ziabad to Hapur, ... 22 4,600 
Aligarh by Ghaziabad to H4pur to Garhmuktesar, 20 0 
_ Debli, i se 1D 0|Meerut to Bijnaur, ... 7 1,000 
Meerut to Rirki, . 16 2,200] ,, to Bagpat, vee 11 2,790 


»  toGarhmuktesar, ... 27 0 
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. The Grand Trunk Road from Bulandshahr passes through Hépur and Khar- 
koda, where there are encamping-grounds at the 872nd and 379t1 miles from 
Allahabad respectively. .The road from Aligarh to Dehli passes through 
Ghaziabad, where there is an encamping-ground, and about one mile onwards 
crosses the Hindan by an iron bridge, and after another mile meets tke Dehli 
and Meerut road. The metalled road to Rurki passes through Palra, Daurdla, 
Dadri and Dondri into the Muzaffarnagar district. The Garhmuktesar road 
to Moradabad crosses the East Kali Nadi by a suspension bridge at Gokalpur, 
and has encamping-grounds at Mau Khas (9th mile), Shahjahéopur (174 mile), 
Hépur (21st mile), and at Garhmuktesar, where there is also a dak bungalow. 
Thero is an encamping-ground at Begamabad on the Debli road. The second- 
class roads are as follows :— 

dliles. Feet. Miles. Feet. 


}. Janito Bagpat, ... 20 2,850| 7. Meerutto Binauli,... 16 0 
2. Meerut to Bijnaar, ly 4,160] 8. Baraut to Sardhana, 22 0 
3. B&gpat to Baraut, ... 12 3,50] 9. B&gpattoGhaziabad, 22 0 
4. Meerut to Parichhatgarh,26 0} 10. Loni to Sh&hdara, ... 5 0 
5. Kithorto Mawdna Kalan,17 0 | 11. Meerut to Sardhana, 10 0 
6. Hapur to Begamabad, 27 0 | 12. Bagpat to Jalélabad, 22 0 


The first road is metalled from Meerut to Jani, and is entered so far in the 
first-class; it crosses the Hindan by a ferry at Buleni. The first seven miles 
of the Bijnaur road are metalled as far as Muzaffarnagar Saini. The unmetal- 
led portion crosses the Chhoiya nadi by a three-arched bridge near Nagla, and 
passes thence by Buhsima and Sadrpur to Firozpur. The road to Parichhat- 
garh passes on to the Kumr-ud-dinnagar ghaét on the Ganges. The third-class 
roads not raised but with occasional culverts and bridges are the Baraut to Tanda 
road 14 miles ; Baraat to Kakripar or Sh4mli, 11 miles ; Sardhana to Dhaula, 23 
miles ; and Bahstima to Mawana, 12 miles. Besides these there are good unmetall- 
ed roads along the canals. There are altogether 194 miles of first-class metalled 
roads, 220 miles of second-class roads, and 69 miles of third-class roads in the 
district, maintained at an average annual cost of Rs. 12, Rs. 8, and Rs. 5 per 
mile respectively. The Dehli road by Gh&ziabad, the Aligarh road by Hépur, 
the Karn&l road (43 miles), the Rarki road (12 miles), the Garhmuktesar 
road (32 miles’, and the commencement of the Bulandshahr road were all 
constructed during the incumbency of Mr. T. C. Plowden about 1840. 

The vicinity of the mountains and the comparatively high latitude and 
considerable elevation render this one of the healthiest 
parts of the plains of India. The weather for five 
months, from November to March, is delightfully cool and invigorating. The 
prevailing winds aro westerly and northerly. In January a light hoar frost 
is frequently found in the early morning, and through December and January 


Climate. 
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ice is made by the ordinary plan of laying out shallow earthen pans, and in 
chill nights these hecome covered with thin laminz of ice, which are subsequently © 
stored in pits. In April the hot westerly winds commence. They make the 
atmosphere sultry, but are not at all injurious to health and never produce the 
weariness felt during the rains. In the latter part of June, but frequently not 
until the beginning of July, the rains commence, and, with slight intermission, 
‘ last till the middle of September. This month is the most unhealthy of the year, 
being always hot and exhausting. In October, though the days are very hot, 
the nights become coc! and pleasant. Rain sometimes falls in this district in 
considerable quantities in the latter part of December and the early part of 
January, and in unirrigated land is the saving of the spring crop. 

The average total rainfall for the whole district for a series of years is 








Rainfall. shown in the following table :— 
Year, Tuches. Year. Inches. 
1844-45, eee eoe 30° 93 1862-63, See eee 31°4 
1 845-46, ece eee 26°89 } 863-64, eee ooe 25° 
1846-47, eco eoe 34 82 i 64-65, eee eco 19 6 
1847-48, ove eee 34°54 1865-66, veo eee 19°6 
1848-49, a we | 21°86 1866-67, a «| 266 
1849-50, eee ove 37°96 1867-68, eee eee 29°5 
1850-51, eee vee 21°97 1868-69, eee eee 17°3 
185 1-52, eee = 18-90 1869-70, eee eee 17°8 
1852-58, eee ay 20°40 1870-7 l, poe eee 35°7 
186 . -62, oe eee 27°00 1871 72, ees eee 34 6 








The average for the nine years 1844-45 to 1852-53 was 27°53 inches, and 
the average over the Meerut Division was 35°82 inches. The average over the 
whole division in 1860-61 was 12-2 inches, and in 1865-66 was 29°6 inches; 
during 1869-70 the district fall was 17°8 inches. The high average of the 
rainfall of this division is due to the heavy rains prevalent in the Dehra Din 
and the northern portion of Sahéranpur. 

The following table gives the total rainfall at the principal stations of the 
district for the years 1844-45 to 1849-50, from returns existing among the 
records of the Board of Revenue :— 


Name of station. 1844-45. | 1845-46, | 1846-47. |1847-48. 1848-49. | 1849-50. | Average. 
Meerut city, aie 98:99 | 2410] $1-61 40°55 17°76 | 38808 $0 17 
Sardhana, one 36 O04 94°66 67°48 48°28 19°30 39°58 37°39 
Baraut, i 28°86 24°53 82°46 44°53 19°57 38°37 30°55 
H&puor, vee 30°79 34°06 31°54 34°48 15°41 52°62 33°15 
Bégpat, se £4°45 21:90 | 23:18 | 30-07 14°97 20°38 22°49 
Désna, 38 29°67 33°31 31-98 1953 | 42:18 | 32°87 
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The accompanying scientific details have been obtained from the officers 

charged with the meteorological observations in the 
district. The first table gives the monthly mean tem- 
perature in the shade for each month and the mean monthly range. The second 
and third tables give the monthly readings in detail for two years, 1869 being 
a year of unusual heat, and 1870 being an average year, with a fair amount of 
rain. The-observations were taken at 4 a. M.,10 4. M.,4 P.M. and 10 P. M.:— 
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1870, 4.» i br 
oo | 57 

IGT], } Range, «| 97 34 | 34 !98 bis 
Mean [87 76 {68 |61 

873,00) ange, da 32 | 34 | 30 }76 
Mean . | 59 75 |66 | 68 1). 

1873, eee Range, oe 29 31 33 30 } ( 
Mean wes ‘; 

1814,.0) Range, 9s. [277 82°2| 36-4| 31-2 bres 
































° baa AS ° 4 
le} 8 7 2 gialale|al a 
-3 A q 
bm 8 
a/e/8)/8/2/2 | 2 Pes) 8 3 5 
" <q | a] * 5 </8 1/3 ]24(|& 
20°280 ire 28°981| 28°787| 28°653' 28°721| 28°784) 38-855) 20°026) 29°211 39.206 28°96 
63°7 14 70| 83°7 | 88°) g2°2 | 81° 80, 68°65 (524 68°12 
49°3 504 683 | 67'S 74, #773 77\76-1 | 6323 | 47°7 “ss 61°3 
454 |534 {481 |58°4 | 67°39 75°4 |753 |744 |60°1 | 42°8 | 39°8 56°6 
$07| 41°2 341} 505} 699 : 50|  °642} <27g] °250] 651°5 
@7| 747 |768 1476 | 443 53! 980°3 811799 1738 170-7 | 71-1 68°23 
29°39 | 39-350] 20°150! 29°043) 38°856/ 28°790! 38°769. 28-840! 28°904) 20°087| 29°279! 29°272| 29°04 
60' 666 75|907 |103°3 99 90 99°6 |gs-7 |81°6 |71°2 |61°4 8194 
81| 663 63) 66°1 | 75°4 |77°8 802 |80°3 |79-4 |696 | 59°23 | 526 67°4 
482 |55°6 |47°1 |630 | 68°83 760°3 |709 {761 |63°6 |47°7 | 44°6 59°23 
*933| 846) °364) S02) 724 "913; °924) 963; °610) S41} °304} 66°C 
83/536 |245 | 26°6 84) 643 06/67-1 | 58°6 46 66] 60°6 
..{29°306| 39°175| 29°086| 26°950| 28°764] 28°629| 28-689] 28-760! 29-829, 29°015| 29-190. 39°107| 28°96 
j 70| 70°6 @4/101°7 |113°2 |108°9 948 (95°09 |go-7 |86°8 {766 | 708 88°5 
66584 (644 | 673 | 761 78 80 80°8 |794 |69°3 | 59°56 | 561 68°8 
44°0 | 43°4 |51°7 | 43-9 or 76° |78°7 |766 |60°1 |464 | 43° 56'9 
283 207| °611] °626 : 1} -g84} °661] -°826{ 292 62:0 
S7°1 | 144 =, 18° 25 6 54 63 | 43’°4 |385°8 | 380°7 88°23 
oce| 20°344| 29°223| 29°110) 29°011 ' 98-7 651; 28°727) 29-782! 29-862 | 20°047| 20-231) 29 29°0 
}91°3 | 941 85°3 |s5-1 |83°8 |71°9 | 68°5 73°8 
47| 62°7 |597 61 775 |753 783 795 |77°2 |646 | 62°23 | 48 63°9 
x} 416 147-3 [839 [408 601 [607 | 758 1761 1748 | 60°7 43° 578 
"350; °617| ‘678! 89°3 *903| °865) °653) °323 63°38 
64 e6|63°8 343 | 846 |42°8 14°4 75 751 68°2 |66°3 | 66° 60-9 
183°1 |197°3 {155° a” % | isa | 148) jn47:) [189° |190°7 (191°6 |124 140 
39-3 [416 [497 661 {7173 os a3) 50°2 
773 |83°4 [990 ” 11°83 108° 96°5 |9e-7 | 91-7 89/81°9 | 74°9 904 
° e e 1 
. 473 |67:9 (663 813 |80°6 80°56 |79°7 (77° |643 | 49°36 | 45°8 65 
n of the|se3 |63'3 |706 ,33°6 ,964 (97°3 88°5 | 883 |646 | 786 |68°7 | 608 778 
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Mean Monthly Readings of the Meteorological Instruments at Meerut for the year 1870. 





"8 
Elasticforce of} °195) °28u; ‘366 *403| °445} °696 943) 870) -a11' ‘530 
Humidity, -..(631 1673 |e05 |60°5 (449 | 6f°3 69°32 87) 89-4 | 790°6 6e 


B Z| 8s 
é f : a 
2 a 
f z 3 
eames qe | GEE | cummeegeecap 
Barometer, ...') 20°179] 29°122] 20°046) 28°955: 28°764/ 28°736| 28°683/ 28°781) 26-891) 26°88) 39°166/29°241] 26398 
bulb, e- 45°9 |637 |616 |67°4 |78°8 | 83°2 80°9 | 74°3 [762 [6771 [526 [483 es 
Wet bulb (40S | 482 | 55 686 64|738 78 (761 1738 |628 1474 | 437 ora 
Dew point, .../83 43°6 |51'1 {623 |643 | 68° 774 |75°0 (729 |eo08 [423 | 386 os 
Baro 29°238 | 29°185 39°028| 28°690! 22°803| 28°785' 28°833) 29°966) 29°069 20°289 soa 
eter, a. 185 | 20°116 20°51 
bulb, > 1688 |683 | 76:2 ,862 [975 | 93% 86°5 (857 [ase | 840 [71:4 | 61°3 79s 
Wet bulb, 401 |56°6 |62°4 |66°6 | 70°9 77; 808 {796 {77:5 |71'1 | 68% | 53°3 668 
Dew point, 80°0 (46°56 (54:1 (549 |560 | 70°6 79°0 | 274 |76°0 |66¢5 |499 | 48°0 owl 
Elastic forceof| °343) °380} -4g7; °439) °470| 757 991; ‘94l) 969] ‘613! Sagi ° eee 
vapour, ; 
Humidity; ..(49°7 | 48°4 [agra |862 (267 | 54°71 79\763 (71°23 |614 |as8 | 539 63°4 
Barometer, ,.,|20°160/ 39°106) 29-044) 28 946) 28753 28°720| 28°664/ 38-7 49) 28°878/ 20-006) 39°165|29°213} 28-95 
Dry bulb, | 70°3 78isitg {938 | 1034 97°4 906 (897 {889 |88°6 | 786 | 707 85°9 
Wet bulb, _...| 53°3 69\ 63g (67-8 | 718 | 77°6 819 (|806 |983 | 70-7 {611 [562 oss 
Dew point, (809 |433 {50-9 (519 | 589 | 69°23 791 (776 1744 |619 | 497 1 43°90 S76 
Elastic force of °292| -394, °308) °441; 7383 "907; -946) 656) °564) <361| 7203 “we 
vapour. 
Humidity 30°S (81°97 |87-2 (261 |31°3 | 458 701 | 602 |6S8 |43°8 | S63 4 438 
r, 29°141 28°971| 28°775| 28°738| 28°675: 28-780] 28-903| 39°043| 29°205| 29°257| 38°38 


oes] 20°196 

Dry bulb, __,., | 62°0 60°6 j@6s (746 | 861 | 87°2 8335 | 81°S ize | 718 1678 [638 7ic3 
Wet balh, °.-(451 |63°8 {59-3 |6r4 (67:3 | 947 BOL | 791 1759 |68°7 |51°3 |48°2 

Dew point, ...|87°3 [447 |541 545 |663 | 6o3 793 |76°3 |747 [623 |4s°6 |42- 

4| 80°3 ° 433; °468| ‘788 992| 923) 963 6711 -309| <275) 548 


“ 68} 67°38 65/606 |373 | 59°3 665 S56 | sTO (728 | 641 
gun's} 1248) 182°3) 142°4| 160" | 157°8| 1479) 23°7 | 343°8) 1401] 16S 1)183°9 | 130 14°09 


rays. 
Maxime in 74/81'56 [86-9 |97:0 | 107°7;1006 | 931 (936 |oa71 [947 (866 | 75°46 90°32 


Minimainshade| 42)  60/66°1 [648 |765°7 | 803 79°6 |77°4 | 742 [646 |4ae'6 | 46-0 ess 
Mean of the] 68) 65 9 [72% |80°9 |91°7 |90°4 85°S |85°0 | 831 | 79°56 |676 | B97 967 
Maxima and 

minima in 
shade. 








PART II. 


PRODUCTIONS OF THE DisrRict. 

THE wild animals found in the district are the antelope, fox, porcupine, 
wild pig, jackal, wolf, hare, monkey, and diju or. grave- 
digger. The usual rewards are paid for the destruction 
of wolves, which are somewhat numerous in the raviny tracts along the 
Ganges. The birds are much the same as those found in the neighbouring 
districts. The sand grouse (bhat titar) occurs near Gh&ziabad, Mansiri in 
parganah Dasna, and Pabli khfs in parganah Meerut. There are also quail, 
partridge, green pigeons, and all kinds of geese and wild ducks in the winter 
on the numerous jhils. The local names of the snakes found in the district 
are as follow :— | 

Asgar tapra, about four feet long, of a dust colour, with white lips; this species 
is saidto be very venomous. Shashker tapraabove of adirty 
slate colour, with dirty white lips, and the body dirty yel- 
low. The phast tapra is nearly of an equal thickness throughout ; the colouriss 
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dull brown with a few black spots and white rings : it is about two feet long, 

and is considered venomous. The teliya kumudi is a black variety with a round 
white head, and very venomous : about eighteen inches long. The katha kumudi 
is smaller, of an almond colour, with white spots on the back; it appears 
during the rains. The kausra har2undi is of a dirty reddish black colour, with 
black and white spots on the back, and about ten inches in length. This and 
the ¢dpiya kumudi are considered poisonous. Other species of snakes recognized 
under separate names by the natives of Meerut are the pds raundi, shatmkdl, 
tirndr, bainsra, haldiya bish, rima bish, siydh bwh, haldiya kumus, basidwara, 
kauna, haldiya palak, siydhpalak, ldlra palak, puriya paluk, kingar, jewan sira, 
haum tiliya, kdl kant, philpatéian, haldiya raj bish, didhiya raj bish, témba 
bansi, philiya bansi, kukhur, gai rewas, sangchor, and teliya tapra.. It would 
be of little practical use to give the native descriptions of these snakes, and the - 
list is given here more asa guide to the idea prevalent of the number of 
species to be found in the district than as a contribution to its ophiology. There 
is a considerable trade in the skins of domestic cattle between the upper Dudb' 
and Cawnpore. The deaths registered from snake-bites and attacks of wild 
animals during 1869 were 25 males and 34 females, during 1872 were 20 males 
and 19 females, and during 1873 were 22 males and 12 females. 

As yet there are no particular breeds of horned cattle in this district. The 
better class of zamind&rs who take an interest in the 
breeding of cattle have of late years been importing bulls 
from Hiss&r, and in some villages the sharers have subscribed among themselves 
and purchased Hissér bulls, the expenses of which are borne by the village. 
Noubtless, in course of time, the Brahmani bulls (dijdr) will be discarded and no 
longer allowed to perpetuate the present dwarfish breed. The Mysore bullocks 
are seldom found here. The common country bullock is ordinarily used for 
agricultural purposes, and its price varies from Rs. 15 to Rs. 70 ; buffaloes are 
more rarely used. Their cost is from Rs, 20 to Rs. 50. A cow varies in price 
from Rs. 15 to Rs. 25; asheep from Rs. 1-8 to Rs. 4; and a country goat 
from twelve annas to Rs. 4. The best buffaloes do not give more than six sers of: 
milk a day, and cows on an average not more than two; the best milking cows 
are fed on khdl ‘refuse of a mustard oil mill), chari (young joar), bhdsa (or 
chaff), and binaula (cotton seed). 

The breed of horses has wonderfully improved during the last fifteen years. 
Several zamind&rs have fine horses by Arab stallions out 
of K&tha mares and by the stallions of the Government 

H&pur Stud out of country-bred mares. The average price of the former is 
Rs. 250 and of the latter Rs. 300. The common country-bred mare is worth 
from Rs. 180 to Rs. 150. The ¢atéé (or country pony) is usually a strong 
~~” cm a tee by Hi M. Rogers, C. S. 7 
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serviceable little animal, and seldom fetches more than Rs. 50 or 60 and some 
can be bought for as little as Rs. 15. Mares served by the stud stallions are 
registered, and after ten months have elapsed from the birth of the colts, the 
young animals are examined by the stud officers, and if they are approved of, the 
Government takes them at a price not exceeding Rs. 110 for each oolt, and if not 
approved of the zam{indér keeps them : hence a superior breed of small horses has 
gradually spread throughout the district. In this district potters (Kumbéars) are 
the only people who rear donkeys, all of which are of a miserable description. 
And most of them are deformed, owing to the fact that-they are worked from 
a very early age. The average price of a donkey is Rs. 10 to Rs. 15. A stallion 
donkey of good breed has lately been introduced into this district by Government. 
Mules are increasing in numbers, and vary in price from Rs. 25 to Rs. 40, As. 
yet no schemes have been adopted for improving the breed of sheep, which are 
all small and poor ; like goats they are reared and looked after by the Garariya 
caste. When sold by the score goats sell for Rs. 40 and sheep at about Ra. 25 
@ score. | 

Fish usually spawn in Bais&kh and Jeth, and the young fry appear in Asarh, 
The following are caught in all the great rivers and canals; 
| The anwdri, rohu, mahdser, mahi, parges, bhtir, silenda, 
lipri, tengra, bichhwa, dawar, galdab, sault, stl, chahga, chalwd, kalbis, mola, 
barhiya, dr, kurwa, bam, genchi, galwa, phula, bhigan, chila, maghura, piuncha, rori, 
khajwa, wadar, saktiyan, jhinga, bhakra, chithiya, §c. The same fish are found 
in the Ganges canal as in the Ganges, and except the larger fish, the’ Eastern 
Jumna canal has nearly the same species as the Jumna river. In this district 
little (if any) oil is extracted from fish. The fishermen are mostly Shaikhs 
and Biluchis; with a few Kahdrs, Kolis, and Khatiks. There are about 220 in the 
whole district, of whom more than half work as labourers as well as _fishermen.. 
The greater number of regular fishermen live in the Meerut tahsil. There are 
four modes of catching fish common in the district : by the tappd (or bottomless 
basket), the jd/ (or net), the shisht or shist or rod, and by forming dams (band). 
Large quantities of fish are caught at all seasons of the year except the 
rains, when they are said to be impure and are little sought after. The KAli Nadi 
produces large quantities of jhtnga and giroi. The maghura is generally found 
in stagnant water, and rarely in a running stream. Fish are very largely con- 
sumed for food by niost classes except the Jains, or as they are usually called in 
this district Saraugis. The average price of good fish such as rohu, kalbiis, &c., 
is from one and a half to two annas a ser, The most expensive are maghura, 
which fetch from three to four annas a ser, and anwdri, which is usually sold 
3t eight annas. The cheapest fish are the dr and silenda ; these are largely 
consumed by the lower classes, and are sold at from a quarter to one anna per 
ser. A small fish called Ddftir is largely consumed by the same class. 
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The rain-erops (khar{/) grown in the district are Indian-corn, here called 
makai ; jadr (Sorghum vulgare) ; bdjra (Penicillaria 
spwata); urd (Phaseolus Roxburghii); moth (Pha- 
seolus aconitifolius) ; gawdr ( Cyamopsis peoraloides) ; cotton; sugar-cane ; rice ; 
munji, a small grained variety of rice ; mting (Phaseolus mungo) ; lobiya (Vigna 
sinensis); til (Sesamum Indicum); kangni (Setaria Italica) ; manduwa ( Eleu- 
sine corocana) ; séneedn (Oplismenus frumentaceus) sdnuak (Oplismenus colonus) ; 
pusdi, a species of wild rice ; thor or thuhur (Cajanus Indicus Var.) ; sani (Cro- 
tolaria juncea); and san ( fiibiscus cannabinus), The principal staple crop amongst 
these is undoubtedly sugar-cane. 

The rabi (or cold-weather) crop comprises wheat, barley, gram, peas, kisum 
or safflower, toriya, sarson and tdéra, species of must- 
ard grown for the oil expressed from the seeds; arhar 
(Cajanus Indicus) ; chaina (Panicum miliaceum) ; jai or oats ; tobacco ; melons ; 
indigo; chahora, a kind of rice ; masina or linseed ; paunda, or the thick sugar- - 
cane, grown for eating, singhdra or water-caltrop; shalgam or turnips; g4jar 
or carrots ; kahpdis, akind of rice; aniseed ; fenugreek ; lentils ; roses for rose- 
water; ker; karela; potatoes ; red-pepper and other garden produce. Bathta 
( Chenopedium album) is found in considerable quantities, as well as db grass, 
and the cultivation of lucerne for fodder has come into extensive use near 
Gh&ziabad. Some hundreds of Kahfrs obtain a livelihood by digging up the 
roots of the khas-khas, used for tatt{s in the hot-weather, cutting grass for 
matting and thatching, and cultivating mtnj in the Ganges khddir for its sirki,. 
matting and ropes. The grasses used for thatching are locally known as 
miinj, boriya, pila, and sentha. I shall now proceed to give a detailed account. 
of the mode of agriculture and the treatment of the several crops, which will 
serve as a guide to the practice of husbandry in the entire upper Du&b. 

There is, generally speaking, no absolute rotation of crops practised in this 
district, though practically some systein obtains which 
is a8 near an approach to a rotation of crops as can be 
expected in the present state of agriculture. Generally, if the land be irriga-. 
ted, one-third of a cultivator’s holding is allowed by him to lie fallow for one 
fael or season in the year, but if the land be bardni or unirrigated, only one crop: 
is annually pruduced, and during the other season the land is allowed to lie 
fallow. Land that was cultivated in the preceding rabi is called, when lying fal- 
low in thekharif, “ jaundl ;” and fallow land that was cultivated for the preceding. 
khartf is called ‘‘polcha.” Starting with an irrigated plot, and with wheat as the. 
first crop for the rait or spring harvest, the khart{/ crop will be jodr (maize) or 
bdjra with channa (gram) for the next rabi, and in the khar{f, cotton will be. 
cultivated. During the ensuing rabi the land will lie fallow. In the khar(f 
augar cano will be grown ; in tho following ra)i the land will lie fallow, and chari 
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for fodder will be grown in the kharff, and after a wheat rabi, cotton will be 
again cultivated in the kharif. Then after a fallow rabi, sugar cane will be 
again grown for the kharif. In ddkar land the rotation is little: whore there 
is plenty of irrigation the radi will bear gram, and ia the khar{f rice, and every 
three years the land during one fas! at least must lie fallow. Where irrigation 
is scanty the land will only bear one gram or one rice crop annually. There 
is a peculiarity in laying lands fallow in this part of the Da&b. For half the 
fallow season the land is said to be pari, 7. ¢., it remains just as it was after the 
preceding crop was cat, but whon half the season has elapsed, the land is nloughed 
usually in two ploughings, and therefore forthe second half of the fallow season 
it is called bdhan. In some villages, after the fallow succeeding the sugar cane 
crop, wheat is almost invariably grown. 

Manure termed kid! and kidt kitéri is very extensively used in this district. 
This manure is generally stable refuse, cow-dung, ashes, 
and thelike. No use is made of the bones of dead cattle 
which are found lying about in such numbers near every village site, and it is 
feared that Hindu prejudice will never permit the use of this valuable manure. 
It is only near towns that manure is ever purchased. In villages there is 
usually as much as is required; for every co-partner in an estate is entitled to 
the refuse pile of all his own raiyats as Chamars, sweepers, and field labourers 
generally. For sugar cane 120 maunds of manure is required per acre, worth 
Rs. 5; for cotton 60 maunds, valued at half that amount; for Indian-corn 90 
maunds ; for tobacco and potatoes 180 maunds each, and for onions and melons, 
120 maunds. These crops are the only ones for which manure is considered 
necessary. 

Mr. Guthrie, writing in 1807 regarding the Saharanpur district, which com- 
prised the present districts of Meerut, Sahéranpur, Mu- 
zaffarnagar and a part of Bulandshahr, says, ‘ it is esti- 
mated that 22,000 bighas are under sugar cane cultiva- 
tion ; thus this cultivation is already considerable, and that it is not increased to 
afar greater extent is solely owing to the indigence of the cultivators ; nor does 
the cane which is now produced yield all the advantage of which it is capable, be- 
ing for the most part made into gér and exported to Jaipur and other trans- 
Jumna States ; very little indeed is refined and manufactared into sugar. Indi- 
go is not cultivated to any extent here.” Cotton is spoken of in the same 
strain. A reference to the statistics given under “ Irrigation” will show the 
enormous increase in the cultivation of these superior crops in canal-irrigated 
land ; and in well-irrigated land the contrast is quite as striking. The cane that 
was most generally grown in 1 807 is now everywhere considered the most inferior 
of all the four sorts cultivated in this district. The chief artieles of produce in’ 
Mr. Guthrie’s time were wheat, gram, rice and barley. These grains are’ 
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much more largely cultivated than formerly, while the decrease in inferior 
grain is very considerable. Another crop now largely cultivated is potatoes. 
Mr. Dumbleton, Collector, writing in 1809, says: —“ I have not been able to pre- 
vail on any zamindér to undertake the cultivation of potatoes in any of the 
parganahs of this district ; never having seen the plant, and unacquainted entirely 
with its use, they have declined entering into a speculation the advantages of 
which are hitherto unknown in this part of the country. No seed potatoes are 
procurable at Meerut or at any place nearer than Fatehgarh.” The increase 
of cotton and other cultivation has not been followed by a decrease of food grains, 
and the increase in non-cereal crops has been more than balanced by the increase 
in the cultivated area, extended irrigation, and higher farming. 

The amount of capital represented by the implements and cattle necessary 

Value of the stock-in- for an average holding is about Rs. 200, but among 
trade of a plough of land. these are included many instruments which are held 
ia partnership. Exclusive of bullocks, which are very frequently hired at three 
annas a day, the implements and tools required to cultivate the amount of land 
a plough can till are worth from Rs. 15 to Rs. 20. The principal implements 
used in husbandry are (1) the hal or plough, which with its component parts 
cost about Rs. 3. These are the halas or beam; the 
tindi or hatheli, the handle or still; the pdthdé or parotha, 
which is generally at the end, shod with an iron share called phdif. The hal 
isthe body of the plough, the main piece into which the Aalas and pdthd are 
joined. The wag, called also pachhar, is a peg or wedge which fixes the Aalas 
firmly into the Aal. The wedge which fixes in the pdthd is called the 
packhila. (See further, under Muzaffarnagar.) 

Ikh (or sugar cane) 1s sown in good soil and must have irrigation except in 
the khddir, where the natural moisture is sufficient. 
It is sown from PhAlgun to the end of Chait, and is cut 
in Pus and Magh. The ground requires 15 or 16 ploughings and about 25 
maunds of manure per kuchcha bigha. The crop is injured by a worm called 
a kanswa, which usually, if at all, appears while the {kA is in its infancy. After 
the plant is affected by this worm it ceases to grow and gradually dries up. 
A second worm, known as sildi, injures the crop just as it is ripening, and the 
result first appears in the wavy leaves atthe top (agaula). Sometimes a stray 
branch springs out from the bottom (karanjwa) and destroys it both in 
the early period of its growth, and later on, when it is known as kanas. Tho 
growth of these sprouts may generally be prevented by tying ten or twelve 
canes together at a cost of about eight annas per kuchcha bigha. The cane, 
like the bambn, occasionally flowers, and then it is aseless for pressing. The day 
after the Diwdlt the first fruits of the cane are gathered and enjoyed at a feast. 
db and gir are the names of the first form that the cane-juice takes after 
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boiling. Rdb is the substance from which nearly all the preparations of sugar 
are manufactured : gér is used as it stands by tobacconists, confectioners, and 
as a condiment by all classes. The difference in the preparation of the two 
substances is that gr is boiled longer, so that on cooling it admits of baing 
beaten up into round balls or dhelts weighing from two to fivesers. The molasses 
that drains from the rdb by pressure and during the purifying process is 
called shira, and the remaining produce when dried and purified is culled khdnd 
or dry sugar. This again when farther refined becomes misri. Vinegar is also 
made from the juice (ras), and the tops of the leaves are used as fodder for cat 
tle. The canes reserved for next sowing are placed in an earthen vessel and 
stored, but sometimes ratooning (or the leaving of the roots of the cane in the 
ground until next season) is adopted. These roots are called moda. 

Sugar cane requires three waterings, which are known as the palewa, kora, 
and akhiri. The gir and rdb are in this district usually prepared by Kahéars ot 
Musalm&n Halwiis, and their wages are usually 24 to 14 sers per maund; but 
sometimes cash wages are given. The driver of the sugar-mill is called pdtiya. 
The man who puts the chopped cane into the kolku is called periya, the mat 
who supplies the periya with the cane is called muthiya, and the man who 
chops up the cane is called gandkat. The refuse cane after pressing is called 
khvi, and the person who feeds the fire with the dried khoi during the boiling 
process is called jhonka. There are four kinds of sugar cane grown in this dis- 
trict : the bareliya from Bareilly, the srenta, the dhaul, and the jdiri. The cane 
when first sprouting is called pavi or poya, when it begins to throw out little 
stems it is called bydnt, and when the cane is one anda half feet high (kh. The 
produce of sugar cane is, gir, per ser 16 pie; shakr, 2 annas; chin{, 5 annas ; khdnd, 
44 annas; shira, 6 pie; misri, 8 annas ; batdsa, 7 ; gindaura, a large wafer of fine 
sugar distributed at marriages and funerals, 10 annas; salxiai and gdéa, 8 annas. 
There are many ceremonies connected with sugar cane cultivation in this district 
deserving of notice. The first of all is the pawan parchha, i. e., seeing in which 
direction the wind blows. There are two methods of ascertaining this (1) 
by dropping dust from an eminence, and (2) by elevating a rag ona bambu 
rod. Until the wind is seen to be favourable the cane is not planted. The 
bringing out the plough and putting it into the ground to turn over the 
soil is called Aalaita. Brahmans are always present at the ceremony. (8) 
When the ‘kh or cane is planted the plough is worshipped with turmeric 
and rice. This ceremony is called uhkar or okhar. (4) On the eleventh 
of the light half of K4&rttik (October) the first {4A is cut, and around the first 
bundle a red thread (kaldwa) is tied. After the ceremony the cane is dis- 
tributed. (5) The éolhu (or sugar-press) is not planted in the earth till the 
purohit (or family priest’ has declared the auspicious moment, (6) On the 
first day of pressing there is a ceremony called raswdi, when the juice of 
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the sugarcane is passed around. (7) There is a feast when gu is first cooked ; 
some gtr is distributed and some set apart as an offering to the deity. This 
is called the furtd{, from a certain Pir Farid Baksh, Shakarganj, a local saint. 
(8) The last gr prepared is distributed at a feast called the ¢kh barhi. 

Experiments have recently been made at Bhola which may have an import- 

ant influence on the future of sugarcane cultivation 
in canal-irrigated districts. A set of small horizontal 
rollers turned by a small over-shot wheel exerting about eight-horse power was 
erected at the falls, and succeeded in crushing a maund of cane in five minutes. 
According to Mr. Butt’s calculations seven maunds of cane are pressed in the 
Shabjahanpur district in 44 hours, or one maund in about 40 minutes ; and in 
Meerut it takes 24 hours to fill one kandi with juice, which was filled by the 
rough and simple mill at Bhola in 32 minutes, The time, therefore, occupied 
by the water-mill as compared with the bullock mill is as one to eight, besides 
the great saving in cattle and manual labour. The Bhola experimeut is not 
yet complete, but all classes are satisfied of the importance of the success already 
obtained with hastily constructed machinery of imperfect and inexpensive cha- 
racter. Taking the returns of 1874-75, the area under sugarcane irrigated by 
the canal amounted to 141,662 acres, which yields 7} million maunds, 260,000 
tons of gér, worth about 2} millions sterling annually. These figures alone show 
the great importance of the industry, and there can be no doubt that the appli- 
cation of water-power to crushing the cane must ‘‘ have an important effect on 
the sugar trade of this part of the country by so lowering the cost of production 
as to enlarge the area of its movement.” The release of labour must tend to 
higher and more careful cultivation and to a general improvement in the standard 
of cultivation, Experimental mills are about to be constructed at Bhola, Dasna, 
and Salawa in this district, and at Chitaura in the Muzaffarnagar district. 

The Indian-corn (Zea mays) crop is sown in As&rh, usually in rausli and 
mattiydr soil, and, as a rule, receives irrigation. After the 
ground has been ploughed, five or six times, the maira, or 
harrow sometimes called henga, is drawn over it. The seed is sown sparsely, one ser 
sufficing for a kuchcha bigha. In four months the crop is ripe. The stalk of the 
makai is called pahra ; the ear is called kukri. If the crop is likely to be poor 
the pahra is given to cattle while green. When the grain has been beaten out, 
the empty ear is called gilt or guliya: and is used as fuel for fire. If the stalk is 
sound, the ears are generally stored with it in a thatched pile, and will remain 
good for along time. A very favourite food in the villages is a bread made of 
equal quantities of gram and makat, Another favourite dish is pounded makaz 
boiled in milk and sweetened with sugar. This is called daliya. A worm called 
siléi does much injury to the stalk of makai, especially when there has been a 
severe east wind (ptirwa), but after the hair (ddl), called chanwar, has once 
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appeared this worm is seldom scen. In makai flour there is no glutinous quality, 
so people do not knead it, but simply pour a little hot water on and bake it 
The ears are frequently roa.ted by the people and eaten before the grain gets 
hard. These are called Lhdta or bhuinta. The grain beaten out is usually termed 
“ nanha-ndj.”’ This crop is cut in Asauj. The average produce per acre is nine 
maunds. The cost of production is about Rs. 8, and the value per acre Rs. 12 
or Res. 13. 

Jodr (Sorghum vulgare) is sown in As&rh and is grown in all sorts of land; 
only one ploughing is required. For grain the seed is 
sown sparsely : two and a half sers per kuchcha bigha. 
What is sown for charior fodder is usually sown rather early and closely, sometimes 
in the beginning of Bais&kh. The ear of jodr is called guphi or gupha. Jodr is baked 
and eaten in the same way as makati. While jodr is young an insect called bhaunra 
or bhaunri injuros the stem if there bea want of rain. This insect is as thin 
as thread, with a black head and earthy colored body. Itis said that if cattle eat 
chari thus infected they soon suffer from severe pain and their bodies become 
inflated. There is no good remedy for it and the cattle usually die. Some 
times cow-dung ashes are given as a remedy in these cases, and more frequently 
a paste made of jodr flour and sour butter-milk, These insects are innoxious to 
buffaloes only. They perish instantly the rain has fallen, and unless the ear 
has come out the crop is little injured. 1f the ear has sprouted before the rain 
comes the crop is destroyed and nearly valueless. The average produce per acre 
is from four and a half to five and a half maurds, The expenditure per acre is 
Rs. 5 or 6, and the value per acre is Rs. 12, From jodr are made rott, parmal, 
and kAtl. Any grain that on being parched (kAtl jata) becomes inflated is in 
this district called khil. 

Bajra (Penicillaria spicata) is sown in Asarh and cut in Asauj. Itis gene 
rally cultivated in bheir and inferior rauslé soil. Theseedis 
sowa sparsely : about a quarter of a ser per kuchcha bigha. 
The grain is of a heating or blood-giving character, and is chiefly eaten in the 
cold season. It is frequently used for fomentations for pains. The stalks are 
used as fodder. The average produce per acre is five maunds to six. The ex- 
penditure is about Rs. 3 and the value of the produce about Rs. 7. When the 
bdjra stalk (phatera) begins to throw out shoots, the villagers say ‘ kainas phlt 
ati,” and when the ear begins to show itself ‘ kahiba nazarata.” The fluffy flower 
of bdjra is called bir and lira. From bdjra grain are made roti, khichri, andarsha 
and kitl. 

Urd (Phaseolus Roxburghii) is sown in rausli or bhdér soil in As&rh, and is 
ripe by the end of Kur or Asauj. Half a ser of seed is 
sown per kuchcha bigha. From the ptirwa or east wind 
the stalk becomes afflicted by an insect which produces a disease in the upper 
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part of it, called chhipwa, so called because the leaves become parched up into a 
scroll and are lost to view nearly. Another name for érd in common use is 
mdsk. A smaller grain, but very similar to tird, is érdi. A quarter of a ser of 
this is sown per kucheha bigha. From trd ddl is made sattu, ddl, bari, bariyan, 
tmratt, pera, and at Hépur and Path pdpar. 

Moth (Phaseolus aconitifolius) is sown in bier lands. It is sown in 
S4wan and is ripe in Karttik. The grainisof a warm 
character. Too much rain injures it, and artificial 
irrigation is rarely resorted to. It is usually sown in lines with jodr. The 
average produce per acre is four and a half maunds. The expenditure is Rs. 6, 
and value per acre Rs. 13. Gawdr ( Cyamopsis psoraloides, D. C.) is sown in 
dakar soil, usually about the middle of Asarh, and is ripe by Asauj. While 
the bean is green it is eaten as-a vegetable. When 
ripe it is given to animals only. The average produce 
per acre is ten maunds. The expenditure per acre is Rs. 7-8, and the value 
per acre‘about Rs. 9-8. 

Bari or cotton (Gossypium herbaceum) is sown in mattiydr and good rausli. 
The seed is laid sparsely, at ono ser per kuchcha bigha, 
usually in land that last bore a sugar cane crop. It 
blossoms in the boginuing of Asauj, and from Karttik up to the middle of Pus 
people plack the pods. If while the cotton (kapds) is ripe in the pod (gular) 
any frost or cold of great intensity happens, the cotton is ruined and the seed 
(Sinaula) becomes black and moist, Manure is given to bdri. After the © 
cotton is plucked the stalks are cut off and the best are used for basket-making, 
the rest for roofing, matting to protect earthen walls during the rains, and fuel. 
The pods are plucked by women, who, if hired Chamérins, usually get one- 
eighth share for their work. The average produce per acre is three and a 
half maunds, and the expenditure per acre Rs. 8; the value is about Rs. 13. 
When the cotton plant shows the first leaf, in village parlance the season is 
“dtvala hoti.”” The two next stages are generally known as dopatti and chaupattt. 
When the flower appears the plant is said to puri lagna, and more usually bari 
lagna. The pod is called gular or dodt or doda. The appearance of the pod is 
described by villagers as ‘aint ane lagia. The next stage is the bursting of the 
pod, kapde khilne lagta. The cotton seeds are called Linaula, and the cleaned cot- 
ton ri. The cluths manufactured from cotton in the district are garhi, malmal, 
dhotar, gazi, charkhdna, dostti, dolara, kalin, and dari. 

Dhén ( Oryza sativa) is also frequently called sdtht because it takes sixly 

days to grow. It is sown at the end of Asfrh and cut 


=a early in Asauj. Three sers are sown per kuchcha bigha, 
and when the ground is well covered with water an implement called a gahan is 
drawn over the surface. This is a piece of (takhta) timber on which four pegs 
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(khunti) are fixed. The ear remains concealed in the stalk until the latter is 
quite dry and threshed. This dry stalk is called in this district purali or pavera. 
This after being beaten out (gahna) is used for bedding and food for cattle. The 
rice is eaten in many ways; (1) as chaula, or rice moistened, then parched, then 
pounded ; (2), Khtl, rice moistened, then baked, is much eaten in K&rttik during 
the Diwdli festival. Hard rice which cannot be made into kAtl is made into a coarse 
dish called sattu or bhojiya. A very similar food is murmura, which is inferior 
rice boiled, dried and subsequently parched. Rice is found an active medicine 
in the cure of diarrhea arising from heat in the system. The cultivation of rice 
is small in this district, and is greater in the tahsils of Gh&ziabad and B&gpat 
than elsewhere. In the former tahsil, in 1870, while the cultivation of wheat was 
nearly 42,000 acres, only 970 acres were devoted to the cultivation of rice. The 
produce is about 12 maunds to the acre: the expenditure per acre Rs. 9 
and the average value about Rs. 15. Munjiis similar to dhdn, but smaller : it is 
largely grown in this district, and is much eaten by the well-to-do classes. The 
young munji is first grown in a sort of nursery and then transplanted. This 
erop takes longer to ripen than dhkdn. It also differs from it in appearance: dhdn 
is blackish, while munji has a yellow tint. The ear of this too shows itself. The 
produce per acre is about ten maunds, and the value about Rs. 20. Manji 
is very largely grown in the Ganges khddir, especially in the southern portions 
included in the parganahs of Garhmuktesar and Puth. 

Ming (Phaseolus mungo) is very like urd. Lobiya (Vigna sinensis) is 
usually sown in lines with jedr. It resembles urd, but 
is larger. When unripe it is eaten as a vegetable. 
When ripe the grain is moistened and eaten with salt. The consumption is 
small. 

Til (Sesamum Indicum), called in Persia kunjud, is usually grown as & 
fence round crops of jedr, gawdr, chari, &c. The plant 
bears a flower, and the dew taken off the flower in the 

early morning is popularly supposed to be a panacea for all eye diseases. The 
plant bears an oily seed which produces what is generally known as sweet oil; 
this is eaten like gf (or clarified butter) with food. A disease known as chiipwa 
injures this plant, producing a sort of blight which scrolls up the leaves. There 
is a proverb in frequent use: —“ tilon men tel nahin kahna,’’-—“ to say there is no oil 
in the seeds of sesamum,” which is equivalent to our proverb, “ to swear black 
is white.’ At the festival of Sakai, held in the month of M4gh, Hindas eat 8 
composition of gtr (a preparation of sugar) and ¢tl, which they call ¢ilkut 
The stalk of the #il is only used as fuel. Til is sown at the end of Asav) 
and is ripe about the beginning of Bais&kh. The produce, sown in lines with 
joar,is about 25 sers ; the expense of this sowing does not exceed one rupee, 
and the average price is 11 or 12 sers per rupee. 
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~ Kangni (Setaria Italica). This crop is sown about the end of Asdrh and is cut 
early in Asauj. It is usually cultivated in lines with 
chari, gawdr, urd, &c. The grain, a species of millet, is 
very small and of a hot character : it is popularly supposed to alleviate the pains 
attending on child-birth. The ear is very like the tail of the little squirrel called 
galert (Scturus palmarum). Manduwd (Eleusine corocana) is a very inferior grain, 
and is only eaten by the poorest classes. The average produce per acre is 
14 maunds, the expenditure on which is Rs. 7, and the value of the 
crops is Rs. 14. Chauldi, a species of vegetable (Amaranthus Gangeticus), 
of which large quantities are found growing wild, is little cultivated. Sawdn 
( Oplismenus frumentaceus) is like kangni and is grown is ddkar land : it is little cul- 
tivated. It is said that this grain has seven distinct husks (parat). It is a species 
of millet and grows very rapidly, the time between its being sown and cut 
being only six weeks; itis grown chiefly for the sake of fodder. Sdnwak 
(Oplismenus colonus). This grass, which grows wild, produces a grain which is 
collected by Kah&rs. These people water it themselves, and after gathering it 
beat the grain out with a rough flail. Pusdi or pansdi is a kind of rice which 
grows wild in jhils. Kahdars collect it as they do sdnwak. The grain is largely 
eaten by Hindus on their fast days. Thor or thuhur (Cajanus Indicus, Var.) is 
a species of pulse ; the crop is sown as a fencing round sugarcane fields, and is 
very like arhar. 

Sant (Crotolaria juncea) is sown in bAdr land and ripens in three months or 
less. The seed is extracted and given to cattle, and the 
stalk is steeped in water; when sufficiently moistened 
the bark is taken off and woven into ropes and coarse matting (¢dt, more gene- 
rally called gunny). 

San (Hibiscus cannabinus) is sown in Chait and cut in Karttik; it is grown 
usually with cotton in lines, and oftener still as a fence 
round it. It bears a beautiful white flower; the fruit 
which succeeds it, called gilra and sankikra, is eaten as a vegetable. Ropes and 
tdéé are made from the bark as from sanf, the ligneous portion of the stalk from 
which the bark or fibrous portion has been stripped is used as fuel, and matches 
are made by splitting it into thin slips and tipping them with a preparation 
of sulphur. Theproduce of the bark, a coarse hemp, is about 20 sers the acre 
the expenditure is not above one rupee, aud the market value of the hemp is on 
an average ten sers for the rupee. 

Wheat (Triticum vulgare ; gehtin).—This crop is sown in all sorts of land; ten 
sers of seed per kuchcha bigha are sown seven plough- 
ings are roquisite, the first about the end of As&rh or 
early in SAwan. The maira (henga) is put over the land in all four times, once 
after evory other ploughing. About three days after the wheat has been sown 
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kiydrts are made, i. ¢., the field is divided off into several beds, each surrounded 

by a small low mound of earth. Along these mounds sarson (B. campestris) 

is sown. Jn Aghan (Margasir) water must be given. A little red worm 
called kukhi, afflicts this crop in the ear, especially when the east winds are con- 
stant. In Ph&lgun too injury is frequently caused by the coming on of tho 
west winds, then the crop becomes blackish and blighted ; smitten, as the 
English farmers say, with ‘smut.’ The villagers say of this that the crop is 
‘jhola ne mara.”’ When the wheat is stored, two insects find their way into the 
khdti (where the corn-dealer stores his grain) : (1) the stira, a black fine beetle 
which causes no damage and is venerated by Baniyas; (2) the stirsdri, a tiny 
black insect which causes great injury to the grain. A good fencing of straw 
on the.sides of the khdtiis said to keep off this insect. Wheat is cut in Bais&kh. 
The average produce per acre is eight maunds, the expenditure is about Rs. 10 
or Rs. 11, the value about Rs. 18. The cultivation of wheat in this district is 
very extensive. 

The following terms are used by villagers in relation to the cultivation of 
wheat and barley :--(1) when the wheat or barley first shoots from the ground it 
is said “ sti nazar ane lagti”’ and “ntl dikhdi deta” and “ jins pasar aya’’ ; (2) when 
the blade throws out shoots “ tikra ane lagta’”’ and “ jins talar aya” ; (3) when the 
erop can be cut for fodder it is called khavid ; (4) when the ear begins to form, 
“‘kdbha’”’ or “koth ane lagta” ; (5) the hair on the ear of the corn is called pur; 
(6) when the grain is being formed, but is still unripe, “dddh par jata” and 
6 jins gadar aya”; (7) when the grain hardens “ gola ho jdta ;” (8) and when dry 
gandum and jau. The grain of wheat is called gadd:. 

The preparations from wheat are roti, kachaurt, pirt, pasauntha, ndn khatdi, 

Preparations from wheat J@lebt, balusdht, sit, mathri, suhdlt, shakrpdra, chauri, 
and barley. gtinjha, ghewar, khajla, pahdi, gulddna, sinwai, halwa, 
magad, mata, khajir, sattu, barfi, khurma, laddu and pheni, which differ in price 
from nine pies to ten annas per ser of two pounds. The preparations from 
barley are roti, sattu, ddna arddwa and laddu, which vary in price from six pies 
to one anna per ser. A festival is held on the threshing-floor as soon as a small 
pile (rds) of corn has been cleaned and winnowed. This corn is surrounded by 
a circuit of cow-dung, and as soon as the purohit has finished his incantations, 
three lots of corn are taken from the little pile and placed in three different 
places:—one for the purohit, the second for theDevi or local goddess, and the 
third for Bhagwan, or the god of the universe. After another incantation the 
purohit takes his share, while the Devi’s share is given to a Brahman jogi, and 
BhagwAn’s share to some fakir. The ceremony is called siydwarh. 

The cultivation of barley (Hordeum hexastichon) or jau resembles wheat. 

Barley. There are two species of barley grown in this districtk— 
(1) that which has the prickly hairs (¢us) on the ear; (2) that in which they are 
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absent. The cropis sown rather later than wheat and reaped a little earlier. 
The grain is mostly eaten by the poorer classes. During the festival of the Holi 
the ears are roasted by Hindus, and on meeting they exchange parched barley 
in token of friendship. Hence the term holt (because, jau ka hola, or parched 
barley) is thus distributed. A medicine composed of water strained off from the 
ashes of burnt barley ears and stalks with a little butter-milk is muchused as a 
cure for indigestion. The name given to the compound is jawakhar. The average 
produce per acre is from eight and a half to ten maunds, the expenditure about 
Rs. 10, and the value per acre about Rs. 18. Gram or channa (Cicer arietinum) 
is usually sown in ddkar land about the end of Asauj, and 
is gathered in the beginning of Bais&kh. Four sers 
of seed per kuchcha bigha are sown. Neither the maira or lakar are put over 
ground sown with channa. The tops of the young plants are eaten as a 
vegetable. When ripe, channa is eaten either parched or split as a ddl. The 
grain is largely consumed by horses. An insect called stnri occasionally 
injures growing channa. When channa is in the kAdtt an insect called dhora 
frequently causes damage. To ward off these the people cover the channa 
with sand. The average produce is about eight maunds an acre, the expenses 
are Rs. 4, and at 20 sers the rupee the value would be Rs. 16. Before the flower 
appears in ctanna the green leaves are called sdg. When nearly ripe, as used 
during the Holi festival, the grain is called bunt. From channa are made ddl, 
sco, laddu, nakhidi, pakori, mist childri or chilli, kadhi gulddna, and chaubena. 
Peas (Pisum sativum) are sown at the end of Asauj and gathered in the 
latter part of Baisikh. The cultivation is very similar 
to that of channa. The average produce per acre is 
six maunds. The expense is little, and the value per acre about Rs. 10. 
This crop is frequently sown in lines with wheat and other rabi crops. Kusum 
or safflower (Carthamus tinctorius) is usually sown with channa. It produces 
a flower with which clothes are dyed red. An insect 
called di occasionally injures this crop. Great damage 
is occasioned by lightning if the crop be in flower. The kuésum of Ganeshpur 
in this district is much celebrated. Kusum is sown at the end of Asauj and 
gathered early in Baisékh. The average produce per acre is 10 sers. The 
expenditure is about Rs, 2$ per acre, and the value at two sers the rupee about 
Rs. 5. Torya, a species of mustard, is very similar to sarson, and is little grown 
in this district. When cultivated at all itis usually found in lines with érd 
The oil extracted is used for lighting purposes. Sarson (8. Campestris) is. 
usually sown with wheat and barley and has a yellow flower. When young 
the green leaves are eaten as a vegetable. The sarson oil is known as karwa 
tel. The seed is sown in Kéfrttik and the plants are ready in Bais&kh. The 
average produce per acre is one maund ten sers. The expenditure is about one 
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rupee and the market rate is usually about 18 sers the rupee. Another oil 
plant is tdrd (S. eruca? ), which, like sarson, is largely grown with wheat 
and barley in this district. 

Arhar (Cajanus Indicus) is in some parts called téar. Itis sown with jodr, 
chart and makati about Asarh, and is ripe in Jeth, thus 
remaining eleven months in the field ; the grain is made 

into ddl, 1. e., husked and split. Arhar is grown in large quantities in this 
district. Chaina or chena (Panicum miliaceum) is a species of millet sown in 
Chait or Baisékh, and ripein Jeth or Asdrh. It is little eaten except among the 
poorer classes, and its cultivation is not extensive. Jui or oats (Avena sativa) is 
usually sown with wheat and barley as fodder for horses. The cultivation is small. 

The young plants of tambdku or tobacco {Nicotiana tambacum) are reared in a 
sort of nursery until they become strong, when they 
are transplanted and grown in dbdra land, ¢. e., land near 
a town or large village. When half grown the upper leaves of the plant are 
torn off: this causes the essence or sap of the plant to settle in the lower leaves, 
which thus become large and thick. After the tobacco has been cut it lies for 
some days in the field, after which it is piled up and bound up into bundles. 
The leaves are afterwards plucked off, and the dhanthla (or bare stalks) are 
burned. Two species of this plant are grown in this district, viz., desi and Kal- 
katiya, the latter of which is drier. Tobacco ashes are frequently used as a 
cure for flesh wounds on cattle. The average produce of an acre is eight 
maunds: the expenditure about Rs. 10, and the value of the crop Rs. 20. 

Melons ( Curcurbita melo, or musk melon, and C. cirtullus, or water melon) are 
grown largely on the banks of the Jumna, and to a less 
extent on the banks of the Ganges and Hindan rivers. 
They are sown in Phalgun or Chait, and are ripe during the hottest part of the 
eummer. The average produce of an acre is from fifteen to twenty maunds. 
The expenditure is about Rs. 10, and the market rate on an average sixteen sers 
the rupee. 

Indigo (Indigofera tinctoria) is sown, one ser of seed to the bigha, in Chait, 
Baisékh and Jeth; it is cut in Sawan, Bhaédon and the 
early part of Asauj. A severe rainy season causes 
immense damage. The average produce per acre is from 35 maunds to 40 of 
the green plant : the expenditure is about Rs. 5 per acre, and the ordinary rate 
is four to five maunds of the green plant per rupee. Afirich or chillis ( Capsicum 
frutescens) pudina or mint (Mentha sativa), dhaniya or coriander seed (cortan- 
drum sativum) and khtra or cucumber (Cucumis satious) are sown about the 
same time. P:ydj or onions (Allium cepa) and latean 
or garlic (Allium sativum), are sown in Asauj or early 
in Karttik. Chahora, a sort of rice which grows extensively in the Baigpat 
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tahsil, (yearly about 5,500 acres), is sown in Asarh ana the crop is cut in Asauj. 

Mastna is a name applied to linseed (ttsi or alsi) in the Bagpat tahsil, the only 

part of this district in which it is grown. The yearly area is about 1,300 
acres. Faunda is a very large species of sugarcane. It is little grown, though 

sometimes to be found in Bagpat and in the immediate neighbourhood of 
Meerut. Singhara (Trapa bispinosa) or water-caltrop is little grown in this 

district. Shalgam, turnips (Brassica rapa) are as yet little cultivated, but yearly 

increasing. Gdjar (zardak) or carrots are becoming more extensively culti- 

vated year by year. In 1870 there were 250 acres of this vegetable cultivated 
in the Bagpat tahsil. KdApids is a sort of rice very like munji. It is nowhere’ 
grown but near Baraut, and there in very small quantity. Saunf or aniseed 
(Pimpinella anisum) is very little cultivated, only about four acres in the entire 
district. Gochni (wheat and channa sown together) is some what extensively 

cultivated: nearly 2,000 acres are anually grown in the Bagpat and Kutdéna 
parganahs. Methi, the plant fenugreek, ( Trigonella fenugracum) is little culti- 
vated. Masztr or lentils (#rvum lens) is not much culti- 

vated. In 1873, about 33 acres of it were grown in tahsil 
Bagpat : this crop is also called ’adas, and is the reputed source of the Revalenta 
Arabica. The average produce per acre is four anda half maunds. The expendi- 
ture per acre is Rs. 3 and the value about Rs.6. Ajwdin (Piycholis ajwdin).— 
This is a species of aniseed, but it is little grown. Of gulguldb (rose) a few acres 
are found in tabsil Bagpat. Ker is an oil plant with small white leaves : it is very 
little grown. Behar, a mixed crop of barley, wheat and occasionally oats, is 
frequently sown in the dudéb of the Hindan and the Jumna. The pulse khisurt 
or kesari (Lathyrus satwus)is not grown in this district. The pumpkin named 
kaddu is grown in some places, but in no great quantities. Kachra and kachri. 
are grown in considerable quantities. Tori, a species of vegetable marrow, is 
largely cultivated in the neighbourhood of large villages and towns. The 
karela (Momordica charantia) is cultivated to a small extent in the same loca- 
lities. Potatoes are largely grown in the neighbourhood of Meerut and Hapur, 
usually from what is called the Naini Tél seed. There are three months in which 
potatoes are sown,— Ka4rttik, Bhadon, and Asauj, and they are drawn in the 
corresponding months of Bais&kh, Mangasir, and Phalyun. The average produce 
per acre is from 120 to 150 maunds. The expense amounts to about Rs. 100 
or Rs. 120; the value is about Rs. 180. The kachdlu and the alu shakarkand 
(or sweet potatoe) are only grown in gardens. Rend or castor-oil plants are 
seldom sesn, and no oil is extracted from them in this district. No grasses 
are extensively grown as fodder. Bathta is found in considerable quantities, 
Lucerne has till lately been cultivated by Europeans only. Here and there 
fields of it are to be seen in the district, and its excellence is fully appreciated 
by the zamindfrs who have grown it. It has come into extensive use towards 
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Ghaziabad. Dub grass (Agrostis linearis) isto be found everywhere. It is this 
species that is usually collected by grass-cutters for the horses of Europeans. 

The fruit-trees cultivated in the upper Dudb and the wild products of which 
use is made by the inhabitants in times of scarcity may 
be briefly described here. The mango or dm is common 
everywhere. The Aurantiacee or citron-worte are numerous. Amongst them 
is the 4yle marmelos (bel, sriphal, H.), the fruit of which, either made up into 
a syrup or taken raw, is considered a specific in casea of dysentery. The rind 
of the bel is made into snuff-boxes and salt-cellars. The wood is fit only for 
burning. The Citrus aurantium, Linn. (orange, Eng. ; ndrangi H.), is largely 
cultivated in groves especially near towns by the gardener caste. The Citrus 
Bergamia (lime, Eng.; nebii, H.), the Citrus limonum (lemon Eng. ; bard nebé, H.) 
and; the Citrus medica, (citron, Eng. ; taranj, H.) are all cultivated throughout 
these Provinces. The small variety of lime known as the kdghasi nebi is highly 
esteemed ; it flourishes especially in Jaunpur and Azamgarh, and is much used 
in the manufacture of sherbets. The mttha nedu or sweet lime is eaten. These 
trees flower in M4gh and PhAlgun, and the fruit is ripe in Kuér (September- 
October. ) 

There are three well-known varieties of the orange: the sangtara, ndrangt, and 
kaunla; the last is the smallest and most highly prized. Nephelium litchi, 
(4chi, H. and Eng.) has been introduced from China and is now sometimes 
cultivated in European gardens. The fruit is ripe in June. The Ertobotrye 
Japanica (lokwdt, H. and Eng.) flourishes.in great perfection. There are two 
varieties : the surkh, of a deep apricot colour, and the safed, of a light primrose 
colour. The trees flower in Aghan (November-December) and the fruit ripens 
in March-April. The guava (Psvlism pomiferum), amrid, H., is one of the 
commonest orchard trees. It blossoms in Chait (March), and the fruit is ripe 
in SAwan. There are three varieties: the common pale yellow, the guldbi or 
pink, and the safed or pear guava. Of pummelows (Citrus decumana) the two 
varieties known as chakotra and sda phal are commonly cultivated. The Spon- 
dias mangtfera; hog plam, Eng. (amra, H.,) is occasionally cultivated ; the fruit 
ripens in S4wan. Besides this there are three varieties of the common plum 
(Prunus domestie2) grown and known as the altiché, {yellow variety) dlé dbukhéra 
(purple), and dihi (red). The algéchd flowers in Magh (January) and ripens in 
Jeth (May). Atthesame time the peach (Persica vulgaris) comes to perfec- 
tion; the varieties best known are the round peach (dre) and the chakatya or 
China peach. The apple (ses, H.) has two representatives in the plains: the dest 
seo or country apple and the wildyati seo or imported apple. Both are worth- 
less as fruit ; they ripen in Baisékh (April). The pomegranate (Puntoa gra- 
natum) andr, H., is commonly grown near villages and towns. It is naturalised 
in places ; flowers in Ph&lgun, and matures its fruit in Swan (July-August). 
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There are three common varieties : the flowering pomegranate (white and pink), 
the mftha (sweet), and the khatia (sour), 

The influence of the introduction of the canal system on agriculture will now 
be noticed. Throughout the whole district irrigation 
is extensively practised from canals, wells, and tanks. 
From tbe following table, comparing the state of irrigation at the past and pre- 
sent settlements, it will be seen that the irrigated area has risen from 232,869 
acres to 577,291 acres, and though these figures must be received with caution, 
yet the fact of a very large increase in the irrigated area cannot be doubted. The 
increase in cultivation and the decrease in the area returned as barren and uncul- 
turable must be set down as partly due to the same cause s— 
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E., 9,U68 19,739' 29,583 3,823 25, 760) “ee vee 58 390 
4. Garhmuktesar, ie 10,526] 12,529' 44,267/ 10,919} 33,348] 492] 1834) 67329 
5. Path i., 6,626) 9,646 20,831 2,043; 18,7 788 Gs san 7.198 
, ey bee 8,350 8,853) 24.079 4,946} 19,133) 15°5 | 142°0) 4),982 
6: Dies E., 12,183 26,537| 47,943| 26,454) 21,489) ... sé 86,663 
a ties 10,675 15,241) 61,932) 46,174) 15,758) 2971 | 74°8) 87,843 
E., 17,884, 25,348) 83,394) 26,156) 57,258) ... ave 125,626 
7. Jalalabad ... te 18,498; 18,166) 92,189) 66,530; 25,659) 105 | 1543) 123,753 
oP aa EB, } 21,469] 29,447! 62,229) 6,766 45,463)... |... 95.145 
: ss } 16,004) 21,919) 61,879) 22,935) 38,944) 184 | 2389) 99,302 
; E., 26,511) 15,434) 79,952) 14,167] 65,785| ... ie 121,897 
9. Bagpat oo 1F” 12,890; 12,870) 98,369] 59,064) 39, 305| 23°0 | 3:76 124,129 
E.., 8,170 7,195| 33.380) 14,9065 18,475)... a = | 48,745 
10. Baraut aKa = ane ’ , eee # 

} F, 4,833) 4,176) 39,745) 35,329) 4,416) 18°7 wie 48,754 
li. Kuténn .. K., 8,996) 11,376 26,718 9,319} 17,399)... a 47,090 
— j F.,| 6,342) 6893| 35,943! 27,108 8,535) 345 ia 47,178 
: c. : 726} 24912 8,194) 16,718 36 491 

12. Chhaprauli EK . 4.853 6,726 f 2 5, yf ' | eee see | 5 
P F., 3,738 4,767| 28,924) 27,439 1,485, 160] 2343) 37,429 
18. Sardbana ... 16,767) 19,532) 51,357) 18,443) 32,914)... Ms | 87,656 
F, 12,883 8,688) 66,360) 41,339) 24,971) 29°2 |) 1244) 87,931 
14. Barnéwa ie ; E., 18, 140) 15,1 15) 38,262 ! 1,047 27,2 215) eee eee ae aka 
¥F., 14,879! 7,617) 60,258] 26,336/ 23,922) 31°4 | 1382) 72,754 
15. Kithor ... ik 4,940] 27,399) 61,535] 11,248} 60,287|_... si 97,770 
F., 19,299} 24,368) 81,200) 23.234) 57,966 31°8 | 1060) 120,971 
16. Hastinépur { E, 14,469 $3,788) 60,704 8,795 51,909) we eee 108 961 
F., | 22,648) 53,442) 78,000) 29,08) sa se 22°3 | 230°9} 154,150 
—_—_—— —— — 2 a 

| | 

Total a { 233,453) 318,319) 855,879) 282,869) 623,010, ... w+ {1,407,651 
F., | 217,501) 244,808 1,043,515] 577,291| 466,224) 21°9 | 147°9)1,605,824 
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In the above table the area is given in British standard acres. ‘KH.’ refers to 
the figures of the settlement under Regulation 1X. of 1833, made by Sir H. M. 
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Elliot, and ‘F’.’ to the recent settlement effected by Mr. Forbes, C.B. The figures 


in both statements are taken from the settlement records as affording more accu- 
- rate and trustworthy data than any perfunctory inquiry at any other time. 
Mr. Guthrie, in 1807, represents that irrigation was then very scanty, and 
that from the beginning of Aurangzeb’s reign cultiva- 
tion was more and more backward. At the time of Sir 
H. M. Elliot’s assessment the Ganges canal had not been even surveyed and the 
full benefits of the Eastern Jumna canal had not yet been felt. The increase in 
irrigation in parganahs Chhaprauli, Baraut, Barndwa, Bagpat, and Loni watered 
by this canal has been very marked. The growth of sugar-cane and the better 
crops has followed the introduction of the canal, and even at the last settlements 
during the few years it had been in operation its success had been such that it had 
‘‘ caused all the waste land in the neighbourhood to be brought under cultivation.” 
This, too, when Chhaprauli, now, perhaps, the most fertile and highly cultivated 
parganah in these Provinces, was almost a desert at the British occupation. 
Wherever this ganal runs it is highly appreciated by the villagers, and none 
of the evil effects which are said to accrue from the use of the Ganges canal are 
ascribed to its water, with the exception of those arising from the over-satura- 
tion of the soil, and which are, in a measure, avoidable by the cultivators them- 
selves. Taking the principal crops for five years, the folowing statement 
shows the areas irrigated from this canal in euch year by measurement (M.) 
and by contract (C.):as a rule, the contract system is ne by the culti- 
vators as more profitable for them :— 


Eastern Jumna canal. 











1868-69. 1669-70. 1870-71, 187 1-73, 1872-78. 
Crops. 
M, C. M. Cc. M. C. M. M. 
Gardens, oe 606} 462) 871) 296 1,080 987 978 
Sugar-cane, ee | 9,503] 7,340] 7,838] 5,728, 13,11 96) 14,297 14,202 
Rice, oss vee 825 1,739 4,182| 2,895) 6,707 19} 5,077 5,777 
Wheat, ose | 275729) 21,920 41,506 1,231] 43,876| 255) 43,926 $6,6u8 
Barley, ues 491 415] 1,698 42] 1,385 1,42 1,066 
Maize, ove eo. | 23,883] 3,168] 3,616] 3,13: 3,574 3,538 1,979 
Other cereals, eo | 1,614) 2 564 691| S842) 462 201 2,078 
Pulses, se. ee | 2,581] 1,937] 6,876] 381] 4,906 4,596 3,.56 
Fodder, eas 582 187] 3,964) 1,726] 2,568 bus 416 
Fibres, eo. | 2,418] 2,517] 4,803] 4,173] 6,431 3,863 4,140 
Dyes, eee 183 eee 147 see 188 205 802 
Drugs, Secblt sage ie 24 4 46) 43 as 
Oil-seeds, a 5 3 6| ove 10] ove 18 346 
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_ The following statement shows the irrigation in each parganah from the Eastern 


Jumna Canal :-- 






























































Year. Chhaprauli. |Baraut. |Kutana. |Barnawa.| Loni. |B&gpat. | Total. 
1866-67— 
Kharif, se be 5,390 | 8,987 | 4,864 | 13,946 1,510 | 8,894] 29,621 
Rabi, ... ‘es 13,040 | 15,640 | 9,167 | 2,658 | 3,220 | 15,888 | 57,803. 
Total,: a. 16,430 | 23,927 | 14,081 3,904 | 4,730 | 24,207 | 87,229 
1667-68— ——— —— |—_--—_ — —| ——— 
Kharif, ... is 4,613 | 6,188 | 4,403 923 | 1,581 7,226 | 24,879 
Rabi, ... ee 5,994 | 9,690; 6,820 | 2,000 | 38,239 | 14,353 | 41,996 
Total, ase 10,607 | 16,873 | 11223 | ,2928 | 4,770 | 21,679 | 66,876 
1868-69— a ee 7 
Kharff,... we 6,453 | 10,498 | 5,568 1,518 } 1,718 | 10,526 | $6,571 
Rabi, ... ses 10,753 | 16,569 | 7,521 | 2348 | 3,625 | 16,413 | 57,919 
Total, .. 17,206 | 27,057 | 18,084 | 8,861] 5,343 | 27,289 | 93,790 
1869-70— —— a Bee ate 
Kharif,... ae 7,972 | 11,823 | 6,016 | 1,6°9 | 2,894 | 11,989] 41,978 
Rabi, ... ase 9,556 | 14,661 | 7432) 2,108 | 3.608 | 15,019! 59,280 
Total, =. _ 17,628 | 26,384 | 13,448 | 3,787 | 6,998 | 27,008 | 94,153 
1870-7 1— — — | — jee Se ai te 
Kharif, ... ase 6,744 | 8899 | 4,880 | 1,179 | 2,248 9,317 | 39,767 
Rabi, is 9,404 | 13,458 | 7,182 | 2,123 | $639 | 15,119 | 50,829 
Total, «= 16,162 | 21,857 | 12,062 | 3,802 | 5,787 ! 24,486 | 83,696 
Kharif, ... eee 4,873 7,304 4,254 1,197 1,521 8,992 | 928,071 
Rabi, ... an 10,778 | 18,070 | 6,992 | 2051 | 4,026 | 15,594 | 52,518 
Total, — -«. 15,651 | 20,374 | 11,246 |! 3,178 | 5,647 | 24,586 | 80,589 
1879-73— —_ —_|— —— |— — ee aes 
Kharff,’... ar 6,760 | 7,969 | 4,859 939 | 1,273 | 7,272 | gan79 
Rabi, ‘es 7,810 | 10,161 | 6,708 1,706 | 3,416 | 13,986 | 43,733 
Total, se 13,670 | 18,180 | 11,663 | 2,615 | 4,689 | 21,208 | 71,805 








In 1861-62 the irrigation from the same canal amounted to 78,192 acres, and 
in 1863-64 to 71,248 acres. 
The original Ganges canal system consisted of continuous main rajbahas 
Ganges canal. parallel to and at some distance from the Duab water- 
shed, but this was discarded owing to the obstruction caused to the drainage line at 
several points. The main rajbahas are now being gradually cut through at the 
drainage lines wherever practicable, and irrigation is extended by minor water- 
channels, called guls, carried along the watershed of the minor dudbs. The whole 
system is thus being slowly converted into one of rajbahas starting from the main 
channel, or from favourable points in the old main rajbahas, and running along the 
ridges of the minor duabs. This is especially the case in the upper portions of the 
Ganges canal. In carrying out these alterations and in the extension of irrigation 
several new channels and rajbahas have been constructed during the last ten vears. 
The irrigation revenuo of the Ganges canal is hased on charges regulated by the 
area of land irrigated and the crops standing on that land. On the principle that 
various crops require water in various quantities from their occupying the land for 
a greater or less time, all possible crops have been divided into four classes, with 
a fixed tarif per acre for land irrigated in each class. The system adopted on the 
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Eastern Juinna canal is one of a simple fixed charge on each kuldba or water outlet 
from the distributary channel. On the Ganges canal the surveyors note from the 
village maps and the field registers the distinguishing numbers of each field and 
the crops it bears. The water bailiffs (chaukidars) have small areas assigned to 
them, in which they must know every field irrigated, and point out such fields to 
the surveyor. The ziladars, one to each canal subdivision on the canal, collect 
and complete the reports of the surveyors, and calculating the charges thereon, 
submit the same to the Executive Engineer, who collects the revenue, village by 
village, through the collectors of the district. The village patw4ri or accountant 
assists the lambardar or person engaging for the land-revenue on behalf of the 
village community, and who receivestwo per cent. on the irrigation assessment of 
his village for his trouble. The Ganges canal was opened in 1855, three years 

after the cutting in these parts had been completed, but up to 1861 there are no 
returns of irrigation that can be relied upon. The main Ganges canal irrigates 
parganahs Sardhana, Meerut, Jalalabad, Dasna, and portions of Loni and 

Ha&pur, and the Antpshahr branch irrigates Hastinapur, Kithor, Sarawa, Path, 

Garbmuktesar, and the east of H&pur. 

The following statement gives the irrigation per parganah for seven years :— 
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Kharff, ...| 6,052, 11,774] 1,187; 6,188] 7,047] ...| 8,487] 1,953! so} 218| ... | 38,786 
Rabi, ... 9,223| 19,613 2,629/ 13,460 20,270, 50| 6,246] 5,790] 9,974) 664] .., | 80,918 
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$1,387| 3,816  19,598| 27,317) 50] 9,683) 7,743] 3.954) 882) ... |1,19,704 
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Total, ...| 15,274 
1866 -68— —— 
Kharif,...| 5,864) 9,718] 930] 4,293] 5,153/ ...| 3,956) 2.872) 1 140 
Rabi, ...| 5,899] 12,924) 1,960] 6,967| 15,840/122} 9,568] 2,722 _1,763 


Total, ...} 11,763] 22,642] 2,80) 11,266 20,493! 122 "6,524 5,094] 2908 
1868-69— 
KRarff,...| 8,504| 20,318) 1,672, 10,846) 15,801) 1) 5,252] 4,529] g242 982 “199 70,341 
Rabi, ...| 17,532] 35,608; 2,819) 38,299 33,284 61 13,547 _9,543 _7,158 4,147) 488}1,47,4°6 


Total, ...| 26,086| 55,926| 4,491/ $3,647 48,585] 63 18,799 14,072 10,400 "6,129 129 680|2,17,837 
1869-70— 
Kharif, ...| 7,925] 17,015} 1,922/18,049/ 17,117; 37| 5.326] 4,152) § 897 
Rabi, ... 10,470 29,406] 2,545) 16, 16,217| 24,835/199| 4,622] 5,147 3,371 


Total, ...| 18,895] 39,421] 4,467| 29,266] 41,452 236| 9, 9,948 "9,299 12,268 
1870-7 1— 
Kharff,...| 6,60:/ 13,877| 1,282] 7,878] 9,969) 9 5,102 4,203] 2,785 
Rabi, ...| 11,186] 26,083| 2,486] 18 354) 26,626 11/ 6,61?! 7,820] 3,931| 2,709] 471|1,05,297 
Total, .e-| 17,787| 38,460| 8,718) 26,282; 36,688] 20) 11,715] 12,023) 6,666 3,648| 652|1,57,509 
$671-72— | | ee | ar a ee | ee es 
Kharif, ...| 5,950) 10,915} 1,034] 7,180 8,586) ..| 4,408 2,878, 1,877] 880| 106] 43,798 
Rabi, ...| 6,493) 15,663| 2,199 12,125 17,880| ...| 4101) 6,341] 3,631] 2,179] 294 69,313 
Total, ...| 12,443] 26,608! 3,143] 19 255/25,966 ...|8,509| 8,919] 5,508] 3 ,059| $99)1,13,9 
1872-75— 
Kharif,...| 5,892] 9,976/ 1,118| 6,951! 6,445, ...| 4,116] 2,014] 1986] 887] Ias| 40,422 
Rabi, ...| 7,945) 13,841 _ 2,879, 13,268] 13,218 18,218 6 4,299 _5,214] 3,363| 2,392) 332 66,251 


Total, ... 13,837 93,817 3,497( 20,213) 19 19,663| 6 8,414 "9128 "6,849 “8,279 4701 06, 106,673 
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Since the introduction of the canal, sugar cane cultivation has increased 
more than that of any other crop. The cultivation has more than doubled in 
the last few years. The following statement shows the area! under the principal 
crops watered by the Ganges Canal for four years: — 








Crops. 1869-70. 18°0-7). 1871-72. 1873-73. 
Gard ens, ee 1,925 },641 1,245 1,379 
Sugarcane, eee 27,320 $4,011 28,045 25,807 
Wheat, was 67,822 85,554 49,186 63,363 
Barley, eng 7,985 8,789 4,193 6,733 
Rice, 6,045 4,777 4,560 4,651 
Maize, 101,462 4.6 158 161 
Other cereals. 6,912 3,667 1,441 1,561 
Gram, ce 8 376 4,846 1,904 3,546 
Other pulses, 6,288 4,154 2,207 185 
Fodder, os 1 894 272 686 611 
Cotton, eee 10,616 | 4,318 3,904 2,133 
Other fibres, eal 188 | 1,188 555 60 
Indigo, be 5,341 | 4,167 4,998 5,76$ 
Other dyes, Sea 82 115 7 $23 
Drugs, a 52 48 14 30 
Oil-seeds, fSeMh. ose i 7 3 





The cultivation, too, of other crops has increased, especially of cotton, indigo, 
and wheat. Hitherto little damage has been caused by the efflorescence of reh, 
and probably there is now little danger of any further injury. In some places 


1 It will be interesting to note here the statement of sugar cultivation given by Mr. Colin 
Shakespear in October, 1818 :— 














1809. 1816. 
Parganah. Bighas. Acres. Btghas. Acres. 
Déma, vee eee vee 382 240 638 399 
Bégpat, a es we «= sd 844 1,150 2,670 1,669 
Hépur, at ise we ~=—s«1,,828 1,140 2,259 1,446 
Meerut, a dus vee = «OG 799 4,218 9,206 5,754 
Total oor §=—s-«-2:00, 858 6,748 14,7738 9,268 
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where the land is low-lying and in the immediate vicinity of the canal or its 
rajbahas percolation has rendered the ground sodden, and whenever the moisture 
in some measure subsides re appears, but in no great quantities, and it is usually 
found that manure counteracts its evil effects. In some few places the ground 
has been rendered nearly uscless by excessive percolation : these spots ure 
usually found immediately under the canal banks where a depression in the line 
of country has placed the course of the canal at a high elevation above the sur- 
rounding country. Occasionally, in the best land watered by the canal, reh 
appears, but now, owing to judicious arrangements respecting the supply of 
water, its appearance is more rare than formerly, for the zamind&rs themselves 
admit that it is not the water itself but its being given in excess that produces 
reh, and this view is doubtless correct, for wherever land is being constantly 
moistened veh will be found as in the low-lying khddir lands of the Hindan. 

A very small portion of the district is now insufficiently watered. The clifts 
above the rivers and the tract of undulating sand above 
the Ganges are, however, scantily irrigated, and as the 
soil in such tracts is of the poorest description, cultivation is very precarious and 
distress in dry years very great. Mr. Forbes anxiously calls attention to this 
subject. It is questionable, indeed, whether the indiscriminate introduction of 
canal-irrigation, even if it were feasible, would at once raise the character of such 
tracts. To flood a poor unpopulated tract with a sudden flush of water is more 
likely to exhaust its already sterile soil than to increase its productive powers. But 
gradual extension of irrigation cannot fail to be of the greatest benefit even to the 
poorest soil, and there is little doubtthat Mr. Forbes’ suggestion of takkdvi ad- 
vances for the construction of pukka wells in Garhmuktesar may be applied with 
advantage both in this and other districts to all the sandy tracts along the banks 
of the Ganges which lie beyond easy reach of the canal. It appears desirable that 
the subject of ¢akkdvi advances in such tracts should be taken into active consider- 
ation, unless, indeed, itis contemplated tointroduce canals. -But Mr. Forbes re- 
presents, on behalf of the cultivators in some parts of the Hapur and Jaldlahad 
parganahs, and other tracts now cut off from the canal, that they should be told, 
once for all, what is the prospect of their being supplied with canal water, in order _ 
that they may know whether or not to sink capital in the construction of wells, 
which, in their present state of uncertainty, they cannot venture to do. His request 
is reasonable.! Someallusion has been made to the obstruction of the natural course 
of the drainage of the country by the canal water-courses. It is, therefore, satisfac- 
tory to learn that steps have already been taken to remedy this evil. Rs. 20,000 
were granted in 1873 for a drainage cut in the Chhaprauli parganah in one of 
the most injured tracts. The complaint is still made that individual villages 
have suffered by the canal in the destruction of their wells, owing to the rise in 
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the water-level, while the canal has not given them an equal supply in return. 
But all these evils are capable of being remedied, and will in time cease to exist. 

There are five kinds of wells in this district: the pukka, kuchcha , khaswya, 
dahka, and dher. A pukka well is built at an expense, 
according to depth of excavation, up to Rs. 1,000, and 
at the bottom a frame of wood is laid perfectly level; this is called the nahchak, 
and is the frame on which the masonry is laid, On this the gola is built, and 
in order to sink the gola to the required depth, the earth is excavated from under 
the nahchak by a chéhkun or well-digger with an instrument called jham. The 
digging goes on till kunkur or a hard stratum is found, when a hole is dug. 
with an iron bar and the water begins to rise; this hole is called the bédm: hence 
the term biimbd hona, said of a well where water is perfectly inexhaustible in 
guantity, When a cultivator says sarwa fda he means that the water was so 
little that the well could only be worked for part of the day, while retwa hone 
is said of a well which is nearly wholly useless from being choked up with sand 
and silt. The kuchcha well is sometimes merely a deep bole dug in the earth 
without lining of any kind; sometimes it bas a guldi or kotht made either of 
joined wood or ajdr (stalks of arhar), or mulberry (shahieét.) A kothi of joined 
wood costs from Rs. 40 to Rs. 60. | 

The khasiya holds a middle course between the pukka and kuchcha well, and 
is found in land where the soil is not of sufficiently firm 
| character to allow of akuchcha well, and where masonry 
is required to support the sides. Owing to percolation from the canals, except in 
bangar land, kuchcha wells do not now last so long as formerly. The average dura- 
tion of a kuchcha well was before 1853-54 from ten to twelve years. Itis now less 
than half this. The kothis or grain stores of the Baniyas have suffered from this 
percolation to an equal extent, for they have become so moist that grain will 
not remain good in them. The result of this is that corn is moved about much 
more briskly than formerly. The depth of water from the surface of the ground 
in land near canals has greatly lessened. In tahsil Sardhana, where 20 years ago 
water was from 18 to 25 feet from the surface, it is now to be found at a depth of 
from 7 to 10 feet and this at a distance of two miles from the canal. In Tikri 
in parganah Barndwa water is found at a depth of 44 feet, in the Sarauli jangle 
at 46 feet, and in the Hindan béngar at Panchliat 37 feet. In Rasnéi Mirpur 
and Rohta Rasulpur in parganah Meerut the depth of water has decreased from 
33 and 35 feet to 22 and 24 feet. This takes place from the action ofa 
rajbaha or distributary canal only. A dahka well is one sunk in high ground 
close by a canal or rajbaha whose water from the elevation of the land cannot 
irrigate it. The well survives from the percolation, and is usually a fairly con- 
structed work. When it is a mere pit on land slightly elevated above a sure 
rounding piece of water the hole is called dher. 

33 
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In calculating the cost of well-irrigation there are three items to be regarded 
—the men, bullocks, and implements. Three men— 
the charsiya, Mitya and panmela—are required in work- 
ing a well. Their wages at 24 annas a day amount to 7} annas, and the 
hire of four oxen at 3 or 4 annas, say 14 annas, should be added. Under 
favourable circumstances, the well not being more than 45 or 50 feet deep, 
a two ldo or lift well with four oxen can thoroughly irrigate one pukka 
bigha, or two-thirds of an acre a day. The labour then per acre will be 
Rs. 2-2-4 ; for sugar cane, however, there are generally three waterings. The 
well irrigation, then, of an acre will be Rs. 6-7, or with wear and tear of ropes 
and gear Rs. 7. It may be objected that the oxen must be kept by the culti- 
vator for ploughing purposes, and that their labour should uot be valued, as 
they would otherwise be doing nothing. But it appears to be generally agreed 
that a cultivator whose land receives canal irrigation can cultivate his thirty 
bighas with as much facility as the man dependent on well-irrigation can his 
twenty bfighas. The one great complaint against the canal system is that the 
idtils (or periods of suspension of irrigation) are frequently fixed at times when 
water is absolutely necessary for the success of a crop. 

In 1871 the irrigation from wells in the Meerut tahsil was returned at 
55,132 acres, and from other sources as tanks, jhils, &c., 
at 3,328 acres ; Sardhana, wells 40,690 acres and tanks, 
&c., 1,715 acres ; Hépur, wells 60,841 acres, and tanks, &c., 2,733 acres ; Gha- 
siabad, wells 70,177 acres, and tanks 1,903 acres; Maw&na, wells 20,1 22 acres, 
and tanks 904 acres, and Bagpat, wells 44,423 acres, and tanks 1,672 acres. 
The district total for that year shows wells, 291,395 acres ; tanks, &c., 12,255 
acres, and canals, 280,179 acres, or a grand total of 583,829 acres out of a 
cultivated area amounting to 1,043,515 acres, leaving only 466,224 acres 
unirrigated. The wells have held their place to a great extent, though in the 
best well tracts along the watersheds of the lines of drainage numbers have 
been destroyed from percolation. This result could not be avoided, since 
it was necessary to lead the main fines of canal along the same watersheds, 
to avoid those tracts in which the loose and broken nature of the surface and 
the disintegration of the under lying strata presented as formidable obstacles 
to the construction of canal channels as it did formerly to wells. 

The injuries to which different crops are subject in this district are briefly 

i as follows: —Sildi, a small insect with dark-red and 

ghts. ce oe 

brown body, which injures sugar cane, maize, and jod?. 

Gobh is produced by the prevalence of severe winds and consists in the plant 
giving out little stems which weaken it. Sundi is a large black-headed green 
worm which attacks the plant during the east winds, and attacks gram and peas 
as soon as the flower appears. Aukhi and ratwa are little red worms which 
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attack wheat and barley in the ear, giving a crop quitea red appearance. They 
appear principally during the prevalence of east winds and excessive rain. 
Chhipwa attacks til, mdsh and sarson. Bhaunri is a small and very thin earthy- 
eoloured worm with s black head which appears on jodr when there is drought. 
Karanjwa is the name given to smut in barley. The same name is given 
to the blight which attacks wheat and sugar cane, when on breaking a stem a 
dark inky matter exudes. When from the falling of rain moth becomes coyered 
with earth the plant dries up. This condition is expressed by villagers as 
“© tarkwa ne mdra.”’ The dl is an insect which afflicts kisum and sareon and 
the kanswa injures sugar cane in the early period of its growth. Khandwa is pro- 
duced by floods in the khartf. Tiddi or locusts rarely do damage. They 
sometimes, however, appear in the kharif. Piéla (boar frost) and ola (hailatones) 
frequently cause much destruction. A crop injured by an adverse wind is said 
to be baydr ne mdra. This term is especially used in reference to the sugar cane 
and cotton crops. Mist (kuhra) is most injurious to the sarson plant. Bdjra 
and jodr are sometimes afflicted by the worm gendira. 

This district is not subject to foods to any great extent. Sometimes from 
the rising of the Ganges and Jumna some damage is 
done to the kharif, but even this is of rare occurrence. 
Sometimes, too, from the impeding of drainage by the network of rajbahas, some 
temporary injury is done, but before the succeeding rains can repeat the 
damage the necessary syphons or aqueducts have, usually, been constructed. 
Some account of the various drainage schemes taken in hand by the Irrigation 
Department has already been given, and all that need be said here is that the 
magnitude of the evil is fully recognized, and prompt measures have now 
been taken to remedy the defacts ia the present irrigation lines. To prevent 
the recurrence of floods from the Jumna in parganah Loni the Jumaa embank- 
ment has been constructed. The chief difficalty in the way of the work is the 
sandy character of the soil iu the neighbourhood, but it has on the whole been | 
successful. 

Meerut districé is, hamanly speaking, safe from tho miseries of extreme 
famine owing to its magauificent system of canal irriga- 
tion and facilities for sinking wells. During the last 
famine year (1868-69), the area watered by the Ganges and Eastern Jumne 
Canals was 311,825 acres, or 30 per cent. of the cultivation. The total irrigated 
area from wells and canals was 577,346 acres, or 56 per cent. of the cultiva- 
tion. 166,407 acres of the canal tracts were sown with wheat, and the impetus 
given by the high prices to the production of food and fodder crops was very great. 
The Panjab and Dehli Railway now runs from north to south, joining the East 
Indian Railway at Ghaziabad, and thus opens a passage for the commeree of the 
lower Duéb. The Ganges and Jumna rivers and Ganges canal further facilitate 
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trade. There are good roads connecting the great centres of population with 
one another ; and the imperial lines of road and the railways form channels of 
communication with surrounding districts. While therefore Meerut possessed 
good natural advantages increased manifold by art, it also enjoyed an accessible 
situation during the famine of 1868-69, and it was heavy exports from this district 
that kept up pricesin it. The grain exported from the district at first to the lower 
Du&b, and later on to the Panj4b, Sah4ranpur, and Rohilkhand, is estimated at 
more than half a million of maunds. There was no widespread suffering in Meerut: 
works were undertaken experimentally at various points, but the people did not 
resort to them, and whatever need for relief there was appeared among the poorer 
urban classes alone, and among them for a short time only. The prices ruling 
during the seasons of scarcity are given under “ prices.” 

There is no stone in this district except such as is brought from Dehli and 
Agra. The average price of the small brick (lakhora), 
the dimensions of which are 5” X 347 X 1”, is Rs. 125 per 
lakh, or 100,000, at the kiln stacked ; of the next in size about Rs. 200 or Rs, 225 
per lakh ; and of the large Government brick called guma, 12” x 6”, the price at 
the kiln is from Rs, 650 to Rs. 800 per lakh. Sdl (Shorea robuata) is not grown 
in this district, but large quantities are brought down from 
Hardw&r by the Ganges Canal. Shtsham (Dalbergia 
sissu) and other woods are largely grown in this district ; the average price 
per foot is twenty annas. The usual price of jdman (Eugenia jambolanum) is 
twelve annas ; of nfm (Azadarachta Indica) also 12 annas, and of mango 
(Mangifera Indica) eight annas per cubic foot. Kikar (Acacia Arabica) is 
much used in making agricultural implements as ploughs, gd/¢s, and the 
kolhu or sugar-mill pressing logs. The wood of the gdlar (Ficus racemosa) 
is used always for making the kotha or foundation-frame of a well, as damp 
does not injure it. The wood of the siras /Albizzia lebbek) is little used for 
building purposes. Jdman wood will, as a rule, not last more than twenty 
years; after that it becomes afflicted with a dry rot. Mahia or maua (Bassta 
datifolia) is not much grown, but its wood is much esteemed. Dhdk 
( Butea frondosa) is largely grown and much used in building. From shdhiw 
or mulberry (dforus Indica) the villagers make yokes for their oxen ; the wood is 
considered particularly softand strong. Sembal (Bombax Malabaricum) is used 
for beams ; ttn (Cedrela toona) only for ornamental beams and supports. 

The value of kunkur lime is about ten or twelve rupees per 100 maunds, In the 
Ghaziabad tahsil, lime is manufactured from kunkur found 
in pits in the village of Chhajupur; in the parganah of 
Hapur, at Ayédnagar and at Sadullahpur’; in tahsil Sardhana, near Malabra, 
and in parganah Meerut at Tibrot, and in the neighbourhood of Meerut, Kun- 
kur is of two kinds: the large block kunkur so extensively used in canal works is 
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called chatdn, the small kunkur for roads is termed bichhwa. The most extensive 

kunkur pits from which chatdn is dug are those of Nandpur and Nar&yanpur 

in the tahsil of Gh&ziabad, and in the same locality many other villages have 

pits of bichhwa. In parganah Garhmuktesar there are kunkur pits at Faridpur, 

Sikhera, Rajpur, and Dattiy4na; in parganah Sarawa at Rasilpur Dantla; in 

parganah Hapor at N&li Hasanpur and Brijnathpur, avillage also known as 

Bahramand Bash. 1n Meerut, kunkur is found in many villages. The pit nearest 
the city and cantonments is that in the present police lines near the old canton- 
ments of the Sappers and Miners. In the parganahs included in tahsils Bagpat, 

Mawana and Sardhana kunkur is found, but is not so extensively scattered as in 
the southern portions of the district. Kunkur for roads must be stacked nine 
inches deep for consolidation to six inches. The quantity on a mile of a road 

12 feet wide would therefore be 47,520 cubic feet. The cost at Rs. 4 per 100 
cubic feet would be Rs. 1,900. The cost per 100 cubic feet is for excavation, 

cleaning and stacking one rupee, consolidation twelve annas, and cartage at the 
following rates per mile: for one mile twelve annas, and for each succeeding 
mile one anna less per mile up to five miles. From 6 to8 miles, 8 annas; from 
8 to 14 miles, 7 annas; and above that 6 annas. 

The principal source from which salt was formerly obtained {n the Meerut 
district is the extensive salt tracts of Gh&ziabad, portions 
of which tie in the Loni parganah and portions in the 
Bulandshahr district (page 34). This salt tract is situated in thelow-lying khddir 
lands of the Jumna, and stretches from beyond the town of Loni along the banks of 
the Jumna, to within the boundary of the Bulandshahr district. Since 1833 A, D. 
the manufacture of salt on this tract has been entirely suppressed, but previous 
to that year many thousand maunds of salt of a good quality used to be manu- 
factured yearly. A little saltpetre is manufactured in this district: about 150 
factories (all crude), producing from 150 to 200 maunds 
each, being worked yearly : of this number, the majority 
are clustered in parganah B&égpat, and the remainder are scattered all over the 
district. Previous to 1867 a saltpetre refinery was worked at Hapur, but since 
that year it has been closed owing to the depressed condition of the saltpetre 
trade. Impure carbonate of soda, or as it is usually called “ reh,” is found in small 
quantities in most places notably in the low lying khddir lands of the Hindan. 
It is collected and used in washing by dhobis. 

Past III. 
Innanrrants oF THE DisTRict. 
Tae first enumeration of the population of this district took place in 1847 
Population. under the superintendence of Mr. C. Gubbins and 
Mr, E, ©, Bayley. Owing to the changes that have taken place in the 
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distribution of the parganahs since then, it would be useless to give the 
parganah details.1 The district as it then stood contained a population of 
860,736 souls, or 488 to the square mile. Of these 329,183 were Hindus 
engaged in agriculture, and 327,704 were Hindus occupied in employments 
other than agriculture. The Muhammadans numbered 203,899 souls of whom 
140,923 were engaged in occupations other than agriculture. From this it 
will be seen that about one-half the Hindas and two-thirds of the Musalmén 
population derived their livelihood from pursuits unconnected with the eultivation 
of the soil. The total number of villages was found to be 1,774, of which 
317 were uninhabited. Of the inhabited villages 1,252 contained less than 
1,000 inhabitants, 187 between 1,000 and 5,000, 13 between 5,000 and 10,000, 
and five between 10,000 and 50,000. 

The first regular census was taken on the eve of the new year of 1853. The 
returns for this year are given under the present 
distribution into parganahs, and are therefore of some 
value for detailed comparison.? The total population of the district, as it thea 
stood, numbered 1,135,072 souls, giving 516 to the square mile. Of these 
885,238 were Hindis and 249,834 were Musalm&ns, The Hindus showed 
427,785 employed in agriculture, of whom only 190,680 were females. The 
Hindu non-agricultural population numbered 457,153 souls, of whom 211,639 
were females. From this it appears that in 1853, the percentage of Hindu 
females of the agricultural population to the total Hindu agricultural popula- 
tion was 44°5, and amongst those not engaged in agriculture was 46°-4—a 
difference most probably due to the practice of infanticide and observable to the 
present day. The Musalman population numbered only 82,350 agriculturists, 
of whom 88,354 were females, while those otherwise employed were 167,484, of 
whom 79,098 were females. Here we have the position of females reversed, the 
agricultural female population numbering 46°5 per cent. of the total agricultural 
population while the remainder are ouly 41:2 per cent. of their class. There 
were 1,077 villages containing less than 1,000 inhabitants, 288 with more 
than 1,000 and less than 5,000, five towns between 5,000 and 10,000, and three 
between 10,000 and 50,000. 

The next regular census was taken on the 10th of January, 1865, and forms 
the first important collection of statistics that we pos- 
sess. The principal results regarding this district are 
shown below and compared with the census of 1853. The table gives the par- 
ganah population according to sex and religion and the density per square mile. 


Census of 1833. 


Consus of 1865. 





1 They may be found in Shakespear’s Memoir, Calcutta, 1848. The changes made in 1853 and 
noted under administrative sub-dtvisions on.a previous page skould de remembcred in comnegtion 
with the subsequent years. The district then lost 135 villages. 


*See Christian’s Report, page 120: Calcutta, 1654. 
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The grand total in 1865 includes 1,463 railway employés and 10,225 
military. Besides these, the Europeans in 1865 numbered 2,590 souls and the 
Eurasians 329. In 1872 there were 2,194 Europeans and 142 Eurasians. 

In 1865 there were 297,784 houses in the district, giving 4°02 persons to 
each house. In Meerut city, the houses numbered 15,497, giving 3°57 to each 
house, and in cantonments there were 7,886 houses, with 3°U3 inhabitants to each 
house. There were 292 villages with less than 200 inhabitants, 488 with 
from 200 to 500, 859 with from 500 to 1,000, 225 with from 1,000 to 2,000, 
87 with from 2,000 to 15,000, 10 with from 5,000 to 10,000, two from 10,000 
to 50,000 (Sardhana and Hapor), and Meerut city and cantonments with 
79,378 inhabitants. 

In 1872 the census was effected on the night of the 18th of January. It 

Census of 1872. gives a more complete enumeration than any other 
previously attempted, and may be accepted as absolutely correct in regard to 
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numbers and as a fair estimate in matters of caste distinctions! There were - 
1,573 villages in the district in 1872, containing 131,563 enclosures and 
268,650 houses. These numbers give 0°7 villages to each square mile, 811 
inhabitants to each village, 55 enclosures to each square mile, and nine souls to 
each enclosure. ‘There are 114 houses in each square mile, giving an average 
of 47 persons in each house. Of the honses, 19,928 were built with skilled 
Jabour and were inhabited by 91,711 souls, or 7-2 per cent. of the total 
population, while 1,182,203 persons, or 92°8 per cent. of the inhabitants, occu- 
pied 248,722 houses of the inferior sort. There were 322 villages having less 
than 200 inhabitants, 488 with from 200 to 500, 413 with from 500 to 1,000, 
243 with from 1,000 to 2,000, 58 with from 2,000 to 3,000, 34 with from 
8,000 to 5,000, 12 with from 5,000 to 10,000, two with from 10,000 to 15,000, 
and one (Meerut) having a population exceeding 50,000. The density of the 
population of the whole district was 541 to the square mile. 

The statistics as to sex and religion for each parganah in the district are 
given in the following table. with the broad division of 
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Meerut with City | 42,036! 33,262/67,246 
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and Cantonments, 











| 
é 14,829 


Hal ur, ... | 16,603] 18,337 /23,602' 21,989 4,624, 3,747| 6,617; 6,407) 61,346) 45,480} 93,776 594 
Sardwa, ... | 5,978] 4,769] 8,234) 8,018; 2,198! 1,876] 3,944) 38,160} 19,403! 17,853) 87,255) 490 
Garhmuktesar, .., | 7,187] 5,904) 10,630, 422) 2,930 2,479) 4,317) 4,148] 24,904) 21,949 9913) 447 
; vee | 4,396} 3,704] 6,(07| 6,352) 1,013} 932) 1,409 1,463] 12,705, 11,481) 234,196 372 
J vee | 18,834] 14,152] 28,177 25,038] 4,003 22| 6,058) 6,684) 67,167} 48,399] 105,659] 635 
Désna, | 13,421] 10,533] 19,635! 16,493| 4,798} 4,268} 6,694| 6,4y1| 49,648| 87,795} 81,333] 594 
Loni, ee | 11,873] 9,084 17,089 14,769! 2,773) 2,356] 438% 3,907] $3,078| 3u,066| 6,1 424 
Bégpat, soe | 20,088] 15,390] 29,911 96,176, 3,563; 2,900! 6,310) 4,976] 68,777) 49,391] 106,168 
Kuténa ...| 9,922] 7,13] 19,145] 11,485! 1,043' 868 1 1,434] 24,618} 20,943 561 624 
Baraut, see | 20,029| 8,069! 11,676/ 13,000] 2,178, 1,847; 3,45 2,949] 80,288} 25,954; 5 10 
Chhapraull, | 6,877| 5,369! 10,298] 9,223) 1,349] 1,087} 1,900] 1,843/ 20,464) 17,511] 37,975] 644 
Barnéwa, .» | 12,14) 9,609] 17,645) 16,056) 2,129} 1,691] 2,080) 2,767! 84,99 yl 64,997) 670 
fSardhana, see | 12,885] 10,064, 20,101] 17,418] 4,703] 8,756] 6,903} 6,602] 44,661! 37,740) 982,201 60l 
Hastinapur, __... | 14,602] 10,619] 18,971) 16,900; 3,251) 2,825) 4,848] 4.433/ 40,732) 33,612; 75,944 
Kithor, woe | 11,868 oe 16,031! 14,493} 4,120) 3,439} 6,594) 6404) 87,593) 92,559) 70,153 





The total population numbers 1,273,914, giving 541 persons to the square 
mile, and comprises 685,404 males and 588,510 females. The total number of 
Hindu males is 537,188, or 54:2 per cent. of the entire Hindu population : 
Hindu females number 454,038 souls, or 45°8 per cent.; Musalman males num- 
ber 147,756, or 52°4 per cent. of the whole Musalmén population, and females 
of the same religion number 124,101, or 47°6 per cent. Amongst the Muham- 
madans in the above table are included 460 Christian males and 371 Christian 





1The parganah details are not given here, they will be found under the parganah notiees in the 
Gazetteer portion of this District. ks : 
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females, The percentage of Hindus on the total population is 77°8, and of 
Musalméns 22:2, or 10 Musalmans to every 35 Hindus. The percentage 
of males on the total population is 53°8, and of females 46°2 ; the divisional per- 
centages heing 54 and 46 respectively. 

Statistics relating to infirmities were collected for the first time in 1872 and 
give the following results. There were 86 insane 
(pdgal or majntin) persons (26 females), or 0°6 per 
10,000 of the total population ; 54 persons (13 females) were returned as idiots 
(fdtir-ul-akl or kamsamajh), giving 0'4 per 10,000 ; 145 (61 females) were deaf 
and dumb (dahra aur gunga), or 0°11 per 1,000; 2,866 (1,211 females) were 
blind (andha), or 0°22 per cent.,and 305 (36 females) were lepers (korht or jazémi), 
or 0°02 per cent. of the total population. 

Statistics of age were also recorded for the first time in 1872. The follow- 
ing statement gives the district totals for Hindus and 
Musalmans of each sex at different ages, with the per- 
centage on the total population of the same religion. The total population is 
given irrespective of religion :— 


Infirmities. 


Statistics of age. 
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Taking the children up to 12 years of age, we find there are 344°9 boys and 
324-7 girls in every 1,000 of the same sex or 834°8 taking both sexes, against 
34 
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354 in England. From 0 to 10 as eompared with England the prorortion of 
children is greater ; from 10 to 15 there is a falling off; from 15 to 40 again an 
excess. The decrease between 10 and 15 occurs principally in girls, and Mr. 
Plowden considers this is mainly attributable to the fact that the existence of 
girls of that age is systematically concealed’. 
In the Meerut district great care was taken by Mr. Plowden to insure 
pected accurate statistics of child life. He found 33,051 male 
children up to one year of age, of whom 13,238 children 
were exactly under one year, leaving 19,813 males under one year of age. The 
female children up to one year of age numbered 29,479, of whom 12,127 were 
exactly of the agqof one year, leaving 17,352 female children under one year. 
These figures afford fair data for calculating the number of infants in a district, 
and as it is the only district where much care has been taken on this point, I will 
make no apology for introducing here Mr. Plowden’s comparative table, the 
proportion borne by infants at this term of life to the total population of both 
sexes per 10,000 of the population :-— 


Place. aoe Both sexes. Male. Female. 
Meerut, ete eee eee eee 1872 2,91 9 2,390 2,948 
England, eee see eee eee 1861 2,935 2,997 2,874 
France, eis eee aes 1861 2,168 2,211 2,125 
Italy, eee eee eco eee 1870 3,331 8,394 8,270 


On these figures Mr. Plowden remarks that though apparently assimilating 
more closely to the English than to the Italian numbers for the first period of 
life, yet “ taking into consideration the high figures given for the quinquennial 
period, 0 to 5, I consider we are justified in accepting it as a fact that the aver- 
age duration of life in this country is very much lower—lower to an extent 
which has not yet been noticed in public records—than is the duration of life 
in England ; and further than this, it may, I think, be said the Italian average 
duration is nearly approached in this province.’’ In support of his argument 
Mr. Plowden quotes the mortuary statistics of seventy rural circles in which 
the rate of mortality exceeds the Italian average, and is far above the English 
rate. The quinquennial periods up to fifteen years of age referred to above, viz., 
from 0 to 5, 5 to 10, and 10 to 15 show a proportion of both sexes to the total 
population of 16°8, 12°1 and 10°1 respéctively, the proportion of females to 
the total population during the same periods being 17:0, 11°4, and 9:0 per cent. 


1 For a further notice of this interesting point, see Census Report, I, liv.—lix. The details of 
ages cxceeding 60 years for this district are given, ibid, 450. 
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Here we see the females in excess during the first period, and decreasing during 
the other two. 

Taking the Hindus and distributing them amongst the fuur great classes of 
Brahmans, Rajputs, Baniyas and other castes, we find 
in the Meerut district there were 109,804 Brahmans, 
of whom 50,396 were females ; 55,033 Rajputs (23,839 females) ; 69,942 Ba- 
niyas (31,832 females), while all the other castes numbered 756,447 souls, of 
whom 347,980 were females. 

The Brahwans comprise 11:1 percent. of the tutal Hindu population, and 
principally belong to the great Gaur division, which 
here numbers 95,809 souls (44,216 females) ; next come 
the Saraswat (2,130); Bhat (1,807); Acharaj (1,644); Dakaut (1,509) ; 
Chaurasiya (1,269); Dasa (574°; Gujr&ti (813) ; Sanadh (623); Bohra (474); 
Gautam (581); Kanaujiya (551); Pallewal (350) ; Taga (355), and Sarwa- 
riya (215). Gangaputr, Kashmiri, Kandhlawal, or Khandelwal, Nagar, 
Padhe, Pachhade, Rahiya and Vasisht Brahmans are also met with in small 
mumbers. As landholders? they are chiefly found in the Bagpat, Hdpur, and 
Meerut tahsils. The Bh&éraddhvaj gofea holds 12 villages ; Gorau, 3; Alamb&h, 
2; Kishnatri, 1; Dichhit, 2; Soti, 2; Tiwéri, 1; Gautam, 8; Gaur, 26; 
Surajdhvaj, 1; Bangali, 1; Garg, 1; Pachlhas, 7; Bardsur, 3; Kasbasur, 1; 
Dalab, 1; Ataghan, 1; Tonga, 1, and Kausik, 1, or a total of 75 villages. In 
the Gaur division the Gaur tribe is the most important, and in the Dravira 
division the Gujratis are the most numerous members in this district. ‘The 
_Ach4raj subdivision holds one village in Bagpat occupied by members of the 

Kétyén clan. The above details are given according to the classification shown 
in the census returns and in the reports on the land-owning tribes. As a matter 
of fact, all Brahmans belong to either of two divisions, the Gaur or the 
. Dravira. The first prevails in the north of India, and the Jatter in the south, but 
Draviras are also fairly represented in every district in these provinces. Each 
of these primary divisions contains five great tribes, which again admit of 
almost endless subdivision. The tribes of the Gaur* division are the Kanaujiya, 
Séraswat or Sarastit, Gaur, Maithil and Utkal, and the five tribes of the 
Dravira subdivision are the Maharashtra, Tailang, Dravira, Karnat and Gurjjar. 
In addition to the Brahmans of the ten tribes there are numerous subdivisions 
bearing the name of Brahman and performing certain religious ceremanics 
usually attempted only by Brahmans, of whom some mention must be made. 


_ 1 The etatistics as to the landowning tribes were carefully compiled by Nasir Ali Kh4n, 

late Deputy Collector of Meerut, at the request of Mr. S. H. James, C.S., and contain the 
most accurate record of landholders in this district that we possess. * There is good reason for 
believing that the word ‘Gaur’ has no connection with Gaura, an old name for Bengal, and that 
it represents the name of akingdom ip eastern of Oudh, traces of which sre seen in the word 
Gonda, which still gives a name to a district. 


Castes. 


Brahmans. 
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In most of the caste lists they are placed in a division by themselves called 
the “ Das-ke-siwdi.”” The principal are as follows :— 


1. Mathur or Mathura-ke-Chaube. | 25. Aj&chi. 

2. Mégadh or Gayawal. 26. Gurjjar Kurmfchaili. 

3. Shakdwipi. 27. Parvati or Pabaéri or Nayapéli. 
4. Malawi. 28. Kurmfachali or Kumaoni. 

5. Saptshati BangAli. 29. Kanaujiya Kurmichali. 

6. Shenavi or Senavi. 30. Mahbfr&éshtra Kurmfchali. 

7. Palashe. 81. Puréne Kurmachali. 

8. Bhandariye or Maddaéli or Dakaut or | 32. Katthak. 

oshi. 38. Bh&t or Rajbhat or Jasaundhi. 

9. Mahabrahman or Achfraj. 34. Lingiye. 

10, Saw&lakhiya. 35. Gh&tiye. 

11. Gangaputr. 36. Pallew&l or Bérhar or Athbariya or 
12. Prayégwal. Bohra or K&linya. 

18. Bhuinhér. 37. B&gariya or Parché nga. 

14. Sengardaro. 38. Pande. 

15. Sanakaébé&r. 39. Unauriya. 

16. Thatiya. 40. Golapérab. 

27. P&r&sharti. 41. Nari. 

18. Piréli Bang&li. 42. Lyériye. 

19. Ahaviasi or Haiwasi. 43. My&le. 
20. Purait. 44. Dasadwipi. 
21. By&s. 45. Brahmans of Dehra Dfn. 
22. Yamunaputr. 4G. Suraula. 
23. Bilawfr, 47. Gingéra. 
24. Rishishvar. 48. The numerous hill Brahmans in 

Northern India. 


With the exception of the first four Dravira tribes not one of the ten tribes or 
these forty-eight outside tribes eat together or intermarry. The Gaur tribe 
of Kanaujiyas will be noticed under the Etawa district and I will here give a 
short account of the Gaur tribe of the division. The caste liste give the 
following sub-tribes as belonging to the Gaurs:—Adigaur, Srigaur, San&dh 
or Sanorhiyas, Taga (?) Madhya Sreni Bang&li, Hiranya or Hariy4newala, 
Pushkarne Gaur, Bhojaka, Bhargava, ShahAbadi, Purbiye Gaur, Pachh&de, 
Chaurfsiya, Thakurf&yan, Kakariya, Dasagaur and Desw4li Chhannat. Of 
the last sub-tribe, which is chiefly confined to Malwa, there are six branches :—— 
the Gurjjar Gaur, Parikh, ‘Sikhaw4él, Dayama or Dadhicha, Khandelwé lor 
KA4ndhlawal and Ojha or Gaur Séraswat. To obtain an accurate idea of the 
distribution of these tribes it is necessary to add together all the scattered 
entries in the census returns and compare them with the total number of 
Brahmans in each district. The following statement shows the number of 
Brahmans of the Gaur tribe and the total number of Brahmans in the districts 
in which the Gaur tribe is predominant. The Tagas are separately given as 
it is more than doubtful whether they should be included amongst the Brahmans, 
and it should be remembered that the Brahmans entered only under the name 
of their gotras or as unspecified form no inconsiderable number in the census 


returns, so that the figures as to the number of Gaurs here given must be taken 
as an estimate below the actual numbers. ! 








1In Aligarh alone 106,517 Brahoans are entercd as unspecified, and in Muttra 115,226, 
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Ee 


Total number of 


District. Gaur tribe. Brahmana: Tagas.. 
Dehra Dén, 1,154 10,279 | ce 
Sahéranpur, ... 41,078 45,148 | 15,208 
M menternaee.. 38,395 40,654 11,947 
Meerut, 97,734 109,449 43,417 
Bulandshahr ... 87,466 98,932 6,756 
Aligarh, ‘ee 32,699 148,249 ee 
Bijoaur, 26,792 28,789 10,505 
Moradabad, 31,085 47,744 11,055 
Budaon, ° oe dee 55,840 63,541 abe 
Bareilly, ose oes wai 7,932 76,442 
Muttra, aes 22,5438 148,762 
Etawa, oe 37,416 93,082 


The Gaurs are distributed throughout the Meerut division, the western districts 
of Robilkhand, and the northern districts of the Agra division. In the Agra 
district and southwards, through the Da&éb and in eastern Rohilkhand, they 
give place to the Kananujiyas. Each of the sub-tribes is divided into gotras 
bearing specific titles such as Dikshit, Chaube, Tiwéri, Gautam, Nirmal, &c. 
Thus the following gotras have the titles annexed to them :-— 


Gotra. Title, 
Kausik, bee eee soe Dichhit. 
Kishnatri, one eas ee Chaube. 
Bharaddhvaj, ... sve ove Tiwéri. 
Parasur, Sus bie as Nirmal. 
Vata, as ove oes Nagwan. 
Gautam, ses eee oes Vidhata. 
Sandil, eee eee oes Haritwal. 
Vaiesht, see eee Ghagsan. 


There is such confusion between the titles of iets and the names of the 
gotras themselves, not only in the census papers but amongst the people, that it 
is hopeless, at present, to arrange these intricate subdivisions on an intelligible 
basis. The recent discovery of an inscription of the third century in which 
mention is made of a Gaur Brahman (see page 83) entirely upsets the theory 
that the Gaurs came from Bengal, as at that time the name of Gaur was 
unknown there. There can be little doubt that the Bengéli Gaurs are the 
descendants of immigrants from these provinces like the K4yaths, The Gaurs 
proper deny that the Tagds belong to their division, and put them in the same 
class as the Bhiinhérs further south, as almost outside the pale of Brahmanism. 
The many calls upon my attention must be my excuse for leaving this and 
other interesting questions unsifted, which, however valuable for ethnological 
purposes, are somewhat removed from the objects of practical utility, steadily 
kept in view by me in preparing the present work. 
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The different clans of Rajputs found at the census in 1872, with their num- 
bers, are given below. It will be seen that Chauhéns, 
Gahlots, and Tudrs alone include nearly two-thirds of 
the Hindts classed under this head: — 


Rajpats. 


Badgijar, .. 3,067 ; Dor, oe «=: 107: Janwar, se 11 ) Parabiya, ... 18 
Bais, 0° 73 | Dikshit, ... 16 | Jhatiydna, ... 15 | Rahtor, coe =s TDL 
Bhal, we 4,739 | Dahima, .. 624 | Kachhwéha,... 1,680 a 7 «=: 180 
Béchhal, oes 24 | Dilwat, was 49 | Kinwar, _... 9 | R&na, 213 
Bargiyan, “es 10 | Gargbangl, ... 15 | Kachhaura,... 425 | Rawat, oe 23 
Bhitta, eee 66 | Gahlot, eo. 10,222 | Kasyapa,... 18 | Surajbansai, ... | 
Bishn, aus 124 | Gaur, we «56: 203: |:~ Ladwa, ee 108 | Solankhi, ... 38320 
Bhéraddhbv4j, 18 | Gaharwir, ... 500 | Mina, ae 3 Sisodiya, .. 558 
Bhatti, sisi 8) | Gautam, 5 |} Mohil, oe 57 | Sumbansi, .. 98Ul 
Bhimala, ... 210 | Han, oe 86 | Mohrawar, ... 241 | Sangjal, soo 44 
Chauhén, ... 17,2u7 | Hanumfn, ... 129 | Nirbdn, ave 71 re vee 9 
Chandel, a 39 | Jaiswar, se 16 | Nirmal, ses i6 | Tuér, oe 11,698 
Chamargaur, 80 | Janghdéra, ... 205 Paowar, .- 1,159 | Tanak, sae 62 
Dhengar, .. 2723 ! Jadun, .-- 338 § Pundfr, oe =: 400 Tamota, ove 17 


Besides these tribes 269 persons were classed amongst Rajputs without 
any specification. The Rajpits form but 5°6 per cent. of the total Hindu 
popuiation in this district. Like the Brahmans, this list includes a number 
of mere gotras and titles which I am unable to assign to their proper tribes. 

The Hindu Rajput clans in the district are zamindars in 194 villages, and 

The RajpGts as land- Musalmdn Rajputs hold 48 villages. The largest land- 
holders. holders are the Gahlots, Tudrs or Tanwars, and Somban- 
sis. The Gahlots were a powerful tribe in the twelfth century. One of Prithi- 
r4j’s best generals was Govind Rao, a chief of this tribe, who is said to have 
resided at Dehra in this district. They now hold four villages in the Baégpat 
tahsil, 7 in H4pur, and 27 in Ghfziabad. Musalmdn Gablots hold nine villages. 
The Tudérs, Tanwdrs or Tomars are very numerous in this district. They look 
on themselves as the descendants of the Pandavas, and many claim kinship with 
the Tomar dynasty of Debli that was overthrown by the Chaubaéns. They now 
hold two villages in Mawana, 32 in Hépur, 12 in Meerut, and 34 in the Gh&zi- 
abad tahsil. The owners of the 32 villages in parganah Puth of the Hépur 
tahsil call themselves descendants of Bahadp&l, whom they assert to have been 
the tenth Raja of the Tomar dynasty of Dehli, and to have founded Bhadséna 
which has never been deserted to this day by his posterity’. Musalman Tuars 
possess eight villages in Hapur and three in Bagpat. 

The Hindu Dor Rajputs have but four villages, all of which are situated in the 
H&par tahsil, whiletheir Musalm4n brethren in thesame 
tract havel6. The Dors originally held the country from 
Koil to Meerut, and under their leader Hardatta attained to considerable power.? 
It was Hardatta that built the fortof Meerut, founded H4pur, and relieved Baran by 
paying the ransom demanded by Mahmud Ghaznavi. About the time of Prithiraj 


Dors. 


1 The name does not occur in the lists given by General Cuoningham, (Arch. Sur., [., 149) 
or in Tieffenthaler’s list. *See the Bulandshahr district, page 84. 
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the powor of the Dors began to wane. They were pressed by the Mina Meos on 
the one side, while the Gahlots expelled them from Dfsna on the other. The 
Badgdjars are another old tribe still in possession of a large number of villages in 
Bulandshahr. They occupied the southern portion of this district also. The 
chief of them here is the Sabitkh&ni family of Pilkua or Pilkhuwa but their in- 
fluence ended with Daulat Rao Singh, whose estates were sold by auction in 
1815. The NirbAn or Nirbhén Rajputs are said to have formerly been a numer- 
ous and powerful tribe in this district, but for ages all Nirbh&ns have been Musal- 
maps. They now hold only two villages in parganah Loni in tahsil Ghdziabad. 

The Chaubéns in this district possess zamindaris in eleven villages. They 

Chaub&ns proper. must not be confounded with the Chauhans mentioned 
hereafter as a degraded Rajput tribe, common in Rohilkhand and the upper Du&b. 
They are found principally in Sardhana, where they have four villages and one each 
in the Hépur, Maw&na, and Meerut tahsils. The Musalmén Chauhans possess four 
villages. Panwars hold five villages in Sardhana and onein Bagpat ; Kachhwahdés 
have six in Sardhana and three in Bégpat; D&himas hold three in Bagpat. 
Sombansis possess 24 villages in Sardhana, where Bhandars have three. Dols 
have but one village in Bagpat. SamAls have three villages, Ladwas one, Makhlé- 
chhas one, Hindu Bachhals six, Musalmén B&chhals one, and Musalm4én Panwars 
three villages in the Meerut tahsil. Musalman Bhattis have four villages in the 
Hépur tahsil. Bagarmals have two, Surhas three, and Gaurs three villages in the 
Gh&ziabad tahsil. The Jhatiyaénas are found in parganahs Sardhana and 
Bégpat. 

The Baniyas of Meerut chiefly belong to the Agarw4l and Sarangi divisions, 
and comprise 7'1 per cent. of the entire Hindu popula- 
tion, There were 44,255 Agarwéls in 1872, 13,271 
Saraugis, 5,702 Gindatriyas, 1,796 Bishnois, 1,684 Rastaugis, 1,046 of the 
Mahesri subdivision, 811 of the Raja-ke-Baradari, 261 Rautgis, and 28 Khandel- 
wals or K&ndblawals. As might be expected, they form an important portion 
of the landholders in this district, bemg zamindars of 136 villages. The Ban- 
sals hold 30 villages, of which 21 lie in the Ghaziabad tahsil. The Sangals 
have 26 villages, chiefly in Mawd4na. The Rautgis or Rohtagis have five 
villages; the Garg clans hold 53 villages, of which 39 are situated in the Meerut 
tahsi] ; the Maithils have 3; Sarwariyas, 1; Sandel, 1; Kansal, 2; P&pariya, 
1, Raja-ke-Barddari, 13, Gotal, 5, Gargas 5, and Totral, 1. Of these villages 
7 are situated in the BAgpat tahsil, 39 in Mawd4na, 3 in Sardhana, 15 in 
Hépur, 58 in Meerut, and 21 in Ghéazibad. The AgarwéAls are said to derive 
their name from the town of Agaroha on the borders of the Haridna District, 
whence they emigrated after its capture by Muhammad Sam. The Bishnois are 
a peculiar sect of Hindis found there and in the neighbouring districts of 
Rohilkhand; they are more particularly noticed hereafter. 
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The great mass of the population belongs to the classes included under the 


Other castes. 


Hindu population. 


head “ other castes’’ at the recent census, which then 
numbered 756,447 souls, or 76'2 per cent. of the entire 
They belong to the following tribes :— 


Agari, eee eve eee 433 Kori, ece eco eee 11,793 
Ahér, ‘ai oe eee 2738 Kumhér, ... _ we =—-s-:28, 870 
Ahir, te aa «217,991 «|| ~Kurmi, . 2 1913 
Baheliya, — ae eve eae 1,344 Kuzagar, ... oe vee 48 
Banbata, eco aoe eee 72 Lodha, eee eee ove 7,157 
Banjéra, ese eee eco 255 Lohér, eee eee eco 4,662 
Bansphor, «.. see eee 17 Miumar, ... a ise 298 
Barhai, ae es we «=: 1:2, 166 Mali, ve eee » 17,298 
B6ri, eee oe ooo 83 Malléh, oe eee eco 978 
Beld&r, ee ooo oor 30 Munihfr, coe toe eco 233 
Bharbhinjs, ... sue oe 2,905 Mochi, eo er sue 87 
Bhat, ese eee oot 62 Nat, eee eee eee 1, 75 
Bhora, ees ee eee 104 Naik, eco coe eee 76 
ChAi, ave ist eee 134 Niniya, ia is 187 
Chamér, eee eee eee t 97,273 Orh, ee eee eee 6,327 
Chbipi, “a eee e ©3841 Pasi, cee she ce 408 

arzi, oe ai vee 783 Patahra, ... sf ses 203 ¢ 
)hanak, ase ate wae 1,670 Rahti, i ae ‘e 372 
Dhobi, eee coe eee 1,821 Rain, ee ece eee 4 
Dhana, ‘eee ee oe §=—s—«d2: 9-42 Ramaiya, se. a Sue 102 
Dom, eee oe eee 23 Rangrez, eee eee eee 169 
Dusa&db, ose see ase 60 wa, ee we wa 8,299 
Gadhela, eee eee ee 70 Riwari, eco ee Ses 52 
Garariya, ooo oes ee 14,171 Séisi, oe eee eee 637 
G hosi, eee oe eee 666 Saikalgar, ... eee ove $9 
G fijar, eee eee eee 60,350 ni, eee ee eco 5,873 
Hajjim, see sue oe «=: 9, 859 Shoragar, re ‘ea 73 
Halwé eee eee eee 58 Sonér, ove vee eee 7,503 
Jt, eee sts vos 145,514 Taga, ase ove se = 43,062 
Jotshi, eco eee eee Tamoli, 800 ooo ee 2sl 
Juléha, oce eee eos 10,698 Tawiif, eee ee eee 42 
K&chhi, eee eee eee 423 Teli, eo eee ee 966 
Kahfr, eee eco ove 35,985 Thathera, eee eon eee 30 
Kalwé&r, vee eee eco 2,083 Vaishna, eee eee eee 182 
Kamboh, oes vee eee 743 Bairfgi, ... a eee 8,913 
Kanjar, eee eee ev0e 651 arwa, eee eee eee 82 
K&npri, ooo ee eee 63 Fakir, eee eee wae 004 
Kéyath, eee ec0e eve 3,740 Goshain, eee eoe eee 5,825 

hagi, eee 000 eee 7 15 Jogi, eee 0ee eee 1 l »292 
Khakrob, eae eee ee- 60,107 Sédh, eee eee eee 407 
Khatik, eee eee ese 6,025 Banga li, ee ove eee 146 
Khattri, eee eee eee 1,880 Unspecified, ooo eee 1,661 


The J&ts are the most important and most industrious of all the cultivators 
not only in this district but in the entire Meerut divi- 
sion. As proprietors they hold zamindéris in 488 
villages, and altogether have influenced the character of Meerut more than any 
other caste. In the Duab they are divided into two great classes—the Hele and 
the Dhe, corresponding to the Pachh&de and Deswale of Rohilkhand and Dehli. 
The Hele subdivision is by far the most numerous in this district. Heles are 
found in every parganah. The Dhes occupy several villages in the neighbour- 
hood of B&bigarh and Haépur as Bachota; in the Sardhana tahsil they hold 
Chabariya, and in Meerut, Zainpur and other villages in its neighbourhood. 
The Heles and Dhes do not intermarry. The Heles professa great contempt 
for the Dhes, spparently on the ground that the latter smoke, take food and 
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drink with Nais. The Dhes, too, are followers for the most part of Nanak 
Shab, and call themselves Sikhs, though their usages do not in many respects 
correspond. The Dhes are in fact a later colony, and in their efforts to provide 
for themselves have interfered with the comfort of their Hele brethren, who 
appear to have arrived in the district at a very early date. They all say that 
they came here from Jaisalmer about 1,100 years ago, and this may be considered 
asa very close approximation to the truth. They first settled in the north- 
west corner and drove out the Tagas from Chbaprauli, Kutana, and Baraut, and 
gradually extended their possessions throughout the whole district. 

The most numerous clans of the Jats in this district are the Salakléin, Sa- 
rawat, Dall, Jhar, Dewate, Nahri, and Suranj. The 
Salaklain hold 52 villages in B&gpat and 16 in Sar- 
dhana; the Sarfwats have 20 villages, of which 12 are in Ghf&ziabad, five in 
Mawaina, and two in Bagpat. The Dalals hoid 36 vi:lages in the Hépur tahsil 
and two elsewhere. The Jhars have 16 villages in HApur and 14 in Mawéna, 
The Dewates possess 26 villages in the south and east; the Nahris 18 in Gh&zi- 
abad; the Suranj clan hold 17 in the Meerut tahsil, and the Khokhars have 14 
villages in Bagpat. The remaining clans, with the number of villages they hold 
are as follows :— 


Jéts as landowners. 


Dankar, oe §«=sSd83 Khadu, ie 1 Sahlot, se Bee 3 
Dankar, an 8 Khog&éd, eee 8 Karbar, Cee Gee 1 
Ghatwala, ‘ 3 Ujlan, see 3 Balaip, ove aes 1 
Panw&r, we «=«.:«daS; Kakran, eas 4 Khebon, = a l 
Dhohsa, see j Jakhar, bas ( Galsat, ove we 7 
Konda . 2 Ponra, toe 3 Pabariya, ... ee 1 
Lankra, : 2 Ahléwat, eee 9 Sélagwan, a. eee 1 
Mano, oe 2 Jar4na, ove ] Darar, ee ee 6 
Nain, ee 6 Bhagri, te 3 Naulfya, see oa l 
( hakara, 4 Tahala, one 3 Rirwal, ee sb 1 
Saroha, 3 Barh4n, 2 Chahvl, ae a 1 
Puniya, 7 Kajli, 2 Goty4l, eee ee 1 
cri, 2 Kulkul, 3 Moras, i 1 
Sorin, 4 Ganthwira, : 1 Jabar, 1 
Dhéka, 9 Mahajal, tee ) Bola, ‘ l 
Téhima, 14 Pasi, eos ] Bohal, a 
Bhara, 2 Sadheti, 2 Dand&n, a 4 
Malak, nt Jangala, 1 Kambar, 1. 
Udréyan, ° 8 Salahu, 4 Sabvharan, 4 
Garak, ! Dhalwan, ios 6 Konta, 1 
Hora, see 4 Siléb, tee 2 Bhatiyan, 2 
Kharkhar, ews 1 Mandhar, sae 1 oraj, ‘ 3 
Kachhwiha, oes I Rodwal, 1 Dhangi, aie ee l 
Dédwil, “i t Tahilar, 4 Halerahna, ... ee 1 
K&éli, 6 Galiya, 4 Macfdi, eae eee 3 
Ghanghas, 6 Bhainsla, 4 Baja, a ace 1 
Kandréyan, 2 Mohariya, “a 2 Chaklén, saa a 1. 
Mavi, 1 Sebak, one 1 Majra, ime eed 1 


Amongst these 92 names there are several taken from clans of Rajputs, such as 

D&okar, Panwér, Dahima, Kachhwaha, B&gri, &c., others from names of 

places or persons, while the name Jangala reminds us of the Mlechcha tribe of 

that name in the Paurénik geography. Of the villages given above, 151 are 
35 
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situated in the B&gpat tahsil, 49 in Mawdna, 37 in Sardhana, 105 in Hapur, 
86 in Meerut, and 60 in the Gh&ziabad tahsil; total 488. 
There is no tribe in these provinces whose history has given rise to more 
, conjecture than the J&ts.! According to their own 
History. : 
account they are the descendants of the marriage of 
Rajpits with women of an inferior class, and in this manner they account for 
the names of the Rajput tribes amongst their own claus. The local story makes 
the J&ts of Meerut the descendants of one Jaswant Singh. Others derive the 
name from the jdéa or hair of Mahédeo, or that they are the descendants of the 
great Jadu race. Those who do not regard themselves as natives of India trace 
their origin to the north-west, and give Garh-gajni or Ghazni as their old abode, 
which may be Ghazni in Afghanistan, or the old city of Gajnipur near Rawal Pindi. 
In the Panjab the J&ts form nearly one-half the population of the various duabs 
from the foot of the hills down to Multan, and nearly four-tenths of the entire 
population. West of the Ravi they are nearly all Musalmans. In Bharatpur 
(Bhurtpore) and Bidna the Jats are also numerous, and here the Hindu section 
point to Kandahar as their parent country, while the Musalmans adhere to 
Garh-gajni. General Cunningham identifies them with the Xanthii of Strabo 
and the [atii of Pliny, and derives their origin from the country of Zotale on 
the Oxus. He places them in the end of the seventh century in Sindh, and 
identifies them with the Zaths, who plundered the army of Mahmud on their 
return from Somnath. Though there is a strong presumption that the Scythian 
Tatii of the classical writers are identical with the Zaths of the early Musalmaa 
histories, and that the latter are the ancestors of the Jats of the present day, 
yet many authorities lean to the account given of their origin by the Jats 
themselves, that they are the offspring of mixed marriages, and of Aryan, not 
Turanian, descent?. 
A degraded Rajput tribe calling themselves Chauhans are found in the 
ae Dudb and Rohilkhand. They hold eighteen villages 
chiefly in the Bagpat, Meerut, and Ghaziabad tahsils. 
They are not regarded as Kshatriyas, and do not intermarry with Rajput clans. 
They stand in the same relation to Kshatriyas as the J&ts and Gujars, and in 
common with the J&ts, kardo (or concubinage) is lawful amongst them, and the 
1 See Beames’ Elliot, I., 130; Cunningham Arch. Sur., LI., 8, 53 ; Lassen’s Bactrian Coins. 
They are identical with the Jats [Juts] of the Panjab. 


* It is impossible to follow up these speculations here, or to enter into a discussion as to the 
connection ofthe J&ts with the Massa Gete or great Getw and Sake Scythians, who were essen- 
tially the same as the Dah (Dhe?) Scythians, all of which belonged to the great tribe of Sus 
or Abars. The reference to General Cunningham’s, Lassen’s, and Sir H. Elliot’s works contain 
most of the arguments on both sides of the question. The J&ts undoubtedly entered the upper 


Duab from the Panjab ; the Heles probably about the tenth to the twelfth centuries, and the 
Dhes within the last 150 years. 
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offspring of such connection is legitimate. Their principal gotras are Antal, 
Kachhwiha, Chauhfn, Tanwar, Bariyén, Lakha, Mahadwér, Makhl&chha, and 
Baha]. Six of the twelve Kéyath gotras are represented in this district: the 
M&thur, Bhatnagar, Sribdstab, Kulsreshta, Saksena 
and Anvashta. They are, however, of little importance 
either for intelligence, wealth, or numbers. The Kulsreshta clan holds 15 villages. 

The Gujars are more numerous in this district than in any other in these 
Provinces, numbering 60,350 souls. Next comes Sahé- 
ranpur, Bulandshahr, and Muzaffarnagar. In Rohil- 
khand they number over 10,000 in the Moradabad and Bareilly districts. They 
appear again in strength in Agra and Jalaun, and have a considerable colony 
in the jungle tracts of Mirzapur. Altogether they number over a quarter of 
a million in these Provinces. In the Panjab they are chiefly Musalmains. Tho 
Gujars are of very unsettled habits, and much given to cattle-lifting and a life 
of plunder. Their favourite home in this district is in the jungle tracts in the 
khddirs of the Jumna, Hindan and Ganges, where the rough, uncultivated wastes 
afford them good pasturage for their cattle. During the latter half of the 
past century and the first quarter of the present century there were several 
powerful Gujar chiefs in this district, but their possessions have been much 
red uced during the old settlements. Their most influential clans are the Bainsla, 
Kasana, Mawi, Bagri, and Dede. At the end of the last century Jit Siogh, 
Gajar of Parichhatgarh, was one of the most powerful Hindu chieftains in the 
district. In the time of Raja Gul4b Singh Bahstima became the head-quar- 
ters of the Gujar confederacy, and continued so until the union of the Landhaura 
and Bahsima estates. The Gujars have zamindéri possessions in 209 villages. 
The Bainsla clan hold 16 villages, Kasana, 15; Khobra, 16; Méwi, 30; Bagri, 
34; Deds, 20; Morbal, Boswal, and Motli, 5 each; Karfna, 4; Déhima, Hon, 
Bhali, and Jobar clans, 3 each; the Khuibar, Adhana, Tabri, Mund&n, Bad- 
hana, Gotaér, Mahila, Goli, Chandela, Bhaddna, Chhokar, and Chatr&na, two each, 
and the Bhadrana, Dhandel, Sarsat, Chander, Magori, Jindbér, Kahéri, Yona, 
Tongar, Dala, Bhadéra, R&thi, Pilwin, Mamri, Bapau, Rajw4o, Tanwar, 
Sarfina, Dahra, Sukal, Réhtor, Baésarti, and Kalsiya clans one village each. 
The increase of cultivation in the Gujar villages through which the canal passes 
has been a subject of remark of late years, and with this change to agricultural 
life a marked improvement has taken place in their character. [t issaid of those 
inhabiting the upper slope of the Jumna that ‘“‘they have improved fifty per cent. 
since the mutiny.” Their character is now very different from that of their 
brethren in the lower valley, who still adhere to their hereditary occupation of 
cattle-lifting. This habit is much fostered by the unsteadiness arising from 
their profession of grazier. Of the villages mentioned above, 12 are situated in 
the Bagpat tahsil, 81 in Mawana, 6 in Sardhana, 23 in HAépur, 31 in Meerut, 
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and 56 in Ghfziabad ; total, 209. The Gujars and their history have been noticed 
under the Saharanpur district. 
The Taga tribe is one of the most numerous in this district, and is confined to 
ages the Saharanpur, Muzaffarnagar, Bulandshahr, Morad- 
abad, and Meerut districts. A few scattered members 
are found in other districts, but they are inconsiderable in both numbers and 
importance. Their most powerful clans are the Mitwal, Gaur, Dikhit, Pasban, 
Maheshwara, Debin, and Saéndlas, In Bagpat tkere is a tribe of Tagas, called 
Chilat or Chala, who are said to have come from Ch&ta or Chara, on the eastern 
borders of Bikanir; a well known division of Tagas is into Biea or full caste, 
and Dasa or half caste. The Dasas, entered separately in the list to the num- 
ber of 574, probably belong to the latter division, in which the marriage of 
widows is allowed. The name Taga is said to be derived from the words “ tydg- 
dena,” ‘“‘to give up.” One story has it that in the reign of Parikshit, king 
of Hastin4pur, the snakes attacked the city, and notwithstanding that Parikshit 
retired into the middle of the Ganges to avoid them he was bitten and died. 
His son Janamejaya resolved on the extirpation of the great snake race and 
summoned Brahmans from all quarters to aid him. Amongst these the Tagas, 
who also call themselves Gaur Tagas, came in great numbers from the south, 
probably from Gonda, in Oudh. Preparations were made for a great hom or 
sacrifice, and all the N4gas were slaughtered except Takshak and Vasuki, who 
were saved at the intervention of a Brahman. In reward for their aid on this 
occasion the Raja bestowed on each of the Brahmans present a grant of a 
village within the pdn leaf distributed with atr at the close of the ceremony, so 
that they became cultivators of the soil and gave up their position as Brahmans. 
Those who refused the grant and continued Brahmans retired to Haridna, 
whilst the Tagas settled down about Hastinapur, whence they emigrated and 
took possession of the neighbouring parganahs. With few exceptions, all 
the Tagas in this district claim descent from the Gaur Brahmans. Another 
legend makes them descendants of one Iswar Bh&t, by a prostitute, in the 
reign of the same Raja, but the traditions of all tribes in the district declare 
them to be the degenerate descendants of a Brahman stock, who were in pos- 
session of the district as cultivators long before the arrival of the J&ts from 
the west. Retreating before theJ&ts and Gujars, the Tagas abandoned the north- 
western parganahs where those warlike tribes first settled, and are now chiefly 
found in the parganahs to the south of the district. The HindG Tagas are 
zgamindars in 289 villages. The Mitwal gotra hold 46 villages in tahsil Ghazi- 
abad, the Dikhits have 19 in the same tahsil, and the Gaura 11; the Pasbans 
possess 55 villages and the Debins 18 in the Hapur 
tahsil, and the Sandlas have 22 villages, chiefly in the 
Sardhana talsil. The Maheshwaras have 12 villages, all but one lying in the 
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MawéAna tabsil, and the Kausik clan possess 11 villages in Bagpat. The remain- - 
ing clans of Hindu Tagas, with the number of villages they occupy, are as 
follows :— 


Dichit, 


1 Garpu wee vee 2 
Basy au, 3 Vasisht, 4 
Sarsit, 1 Kfngr&éo, 1 
Karas, i Bachchas, ae ae 5 
Bhanwal, 1 Bha addhvaj, eee we 6 
Bh&ti t 3 aS > eee e ce 7 
GGjara, s Matras, 4 
Atras, ° 2 Bhand, ‘ 2 
Tongar, . 6 Bhartdwéri, 5 
Galsan, we aus ses 7 Arlas, 2 
Bhansaut, ... See .0e 1 Dablano, 6 
Dhakwin, 1 


Of these 43 are situated in the Bigpat tahsil, 3! in Mawadna, 23 in Sar- 
dhana, 94 in Hf&pur, 10 in Meerut, and 88 in the Ghaziabad taksil. 
Musalmén Tagas hold 46 villages. The Bainsén gotra have two and the 
Basy4ns four villages in Gh&ziabad, and the latter one also in Maw&na. The 
Maheshwara possess 21 villages in Muwana and 7 in Hapur, where also the Mu- 
salmAn Galsans have two and the Musalmfn Pasbins four villages. Neither 
the Hindu nor the Musalmfin Tagas are good cultivators, but it is said that their 
condition in this respect is improving, and when brought into competition with 
the J&ts they improve by the example shown them. 

The Ahirs are for the most part found inthe Bagpat tahsil. Sir H. M. Elliot 
writes :— “ The only districts which in the A{n-i-Akbari 
are said to have Ahir zamindére are Nagina and Sar- 
dhana.”’ At the present time there is not a single Ahir zamindér in the Sar- 
dhana tahsil. Among the Abirs in this district the Desw&ls of Bagpat are the 
most numerous, holding 15 villages out of the 44 possessed by the tribe. The 
Bhad&na and Dogri clans hold two each ; the N&hariya five; the Satariya and 
Karoya four each, and the Jarw&l, Bhalol, L&dhi, Jariya, Dahima, Karwa, 
Chisba, Bariy4n, Buh&niya, Bhalan, Tanwar and Jatbéya clans, one village 
each. There are 23 villages in the Bagpat tahsil, 8 in Maw4na, 5 in Meerut, 
and 8 in the Ghaziabad tahsil; total, 44. The Ahirs arewidely spread all 
over these provinces, and are in a position somewhat similar to that of the Gujars 
and J&ts. Some connect them with the Abhiri of Ptolemy. 

The Musalmfn MewAtis or Meosare not mentioned in the census of 1872. 
They hold two villages in the Hapur tahsil. The Dhagal 
clan of Hindu Meos also hold one village in the Ghazi- 
abad tahsil. In earlier times they were a very powerful tribe in the northern 
Dufb. It was in a great measure due to their exertions that the Gahlots suc- 
ceeded in dislodging the Dors from Bulandshahr and the south of Meerut. In 
return the Meos were permitted to appropriate large estates in the conquered 

country. They were, however, always turbulent and unmanageable, and are 
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frequently mentioned by the Persian historians. As early as 1241 A.D. they 
gave considerable trouble tothe Musalmdn ralers of Dehli. In that year we read 
in the Tabakdt-i- Nasiri, that Ulugh Kh&n! inflicted a severe chastisement “on 
the A/awds of the Duéb between the Gangesand theJumna. He fought much 
against the infidels and cleared the roads and neighbouring country from in- 
surgents.”” A similar expedition was organized in 1249 A. D., and in 1259 Ulugh 
Khan exercised his horsemen by making war upon the Mawas while awaiting 
the attack ofthe Mughals from the west. Fora long time the Meos remained in 
peace until the accession of Ghaiyas-ud-din Balban in 1265 A. D., who employed 
himself in harrying the jungles in which they concealed themselves. The his- 
torian Zia-ud-din Barni writes that the turbulence of the MewAtis had in- 
creased to such an extent that they used to plunder the houses in the immediate 
neighbourhood of Dehli itself. To such a pitch had their daring extended 
that it was found necessary to close the western gates of the city at after- 
noon prayer. The Sultan spent a whole year in his expeditions against them, 
and built forts and posts to protect the city from their incursions. In this 
campaign 100,000 of the royal army were slain by the Mewatis according 
to Barni, but more probably the same number of the enemy were slain as 
Firishta says. In the reign of Firoz Sh&h the tracts occupied by-the Meos 
in the Dudb were known as Mawas, and from their wild and rugged cha- 
racter the word occasionally became synonymous with a fastness or place of 
strength. Thus we read? that Malik Chhaju, on his defeat by the royal forces, 
escaped into a Mawés ; again the defeated army of Ain-ul-mulk “fell into 
the hands of the Hindis of the Maw&s.” In both these cases, referring 
as they do to the Du&db, the tracts occupied by the Meos appear to me to be 
intended. In 1426 A.D. also we read that Mubfrak Sh4h crossed the 
Jumna and “attacked the village of Harauli, one of the well-known places in 
Mawé&s.” The expedition of Balban is not forgotten in this district, and to it 
is attributed the expulsion of the Meos from Meerut. They are now to be 
chiefly found in Bulandshahr, Aligarh, and Budaun, and still bear the same cha- 
racter for violence and love of plunder that seems to have adhered to them from 
their earliest days. They are the principal dakaits of the present day not only 
in our own Provinces but all through Rajputana. 
The Gaddis or Gadhis or Gadahlas are a small tribe resembling the Ghosis, 
pestt and for the most part Musalmans. They have a few scat- 
: tered communities in Garhmuktesar, Sarfwa, Hastiné- 
pur, Kithor, and Meerut. They are zamind&rs of six villages, of which four 





1 Dowson’s Elliot, II, 362. Professor Dowson seems to be in some difficulty as to the 
meaning of the term Mawés, but it can only refer to the Meos, whose power at this time is suffi- 
ciently clear from local history. See further II, $79: III, 104, 138, 249, and IV, 63. 

* Dowson’s Elliot, IIT, 138, 249. 
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are in parganah Meerut, one in parganah Hastindpur, and one in Sardwa. 
Tbe Hindu Kambos of the Chaupfr clan have two villages in the Meerut tahsil, 
and the Musalmén Kambos possess eleven villages, of 
which five are in Ghaziabad, three in Meerut, two in 
Sardhana, and one in the Mawana tahsil. The Rawas hold 17 villages in this 
district distributed among the following gots :—Lepan, 
1; Sorfn, 1; Kéliyén, 1; Kanra, 2; Yona, 5; Deswal, 
1; Chauhan, 5, and Baégri, 1. Six of these are situated in the Bagpat tahsil, 
six in Sardhana, and one in Meerut. Bohras or Bhoras hold four villages in 
Baégpat, of which two belong to the Bokal clan and two to the Pérasar clan. The 
Béhal clan of Khattris hold five villages in Ghb&ziabad ; the Mabfr clan of 
Kahars possess two villages; the Nangal clan of Malfs, five villages ; the Ro- 
darbéni clan of Goshfins, two villages; Giri Gosh&ins, three; Na&nakshahi 
Goshains, two ; and Charandasi Goshains, two villages. 

The Muhammadans number 281,857 souls, of whom 134,101 are females. | 
They are divided into Shaikhs, numbering 181,106, with 
86,137 females; Sayyids, 7,729 ; Mughals, 2,366 ; 
Pathans, 19,117 (9,307 females), and unspecified 71,539 (33,670 females). The 
Shaikhs of the Meerut district divide themselves into seven classes:—(1) Sa- 
diki, the descendants of Abu Bakr; (2) Farrikhi, descendants of Umar; (3) 
Usmini, descendants of Usman; (4) Mardaéni, descendants of Muhammad ; (5) 
Answiri, the same ; (6) Nabi, the same; and (7) Kuraishi, considered the highest 
of the seven classes. It need hardly be said that the great mass of the Shaikhs 
are descendants of converted Hindus. The Shaikhs possess 49 villages ; the 
Afghféns and Mughals hold 42; Sayyids, 119; Mirs, 7; Bilichs, 5; and 
Kasabs, 1. These are in addition to those already noted as in the hands of 
Nau-muslims and the Musalman divisions of Hindu tribes. Altogether 337 
villages are held by Musalmaus in this district. The first application of the 
term Nau-muslim was to the Mughal converts who remained about Dehli after 
the departure of Abdullah, grandson of Huldku, in 1292 A.D. 

Amongst the non-Asiatic inhabitants, the last census showed that 942 natives 
of Great Britain resided in the Meerut district. There 
were 8 French, 3 German, 6 Italian, 11 Portuguese, 3 
Swiss, and 1,176 European inhabitants whose nationality was not specified ; total 
Europeans 2,149. The Eurasian inhabitants numbered 142 souls. Amongst 
foreign Asiatic nations residing in the district were 18 Afghéns, 3 Armenians, 23 
Kashmiris, and 25 Nepalese. Amongst landholders, Englishmen hold 24 villages 
in the Gh&ziabad tahsil, three in Maw4na, and one in Bagpat; Frenchmen hold 
five villages in Bagpat, and an Arab has one in Sardhana. 


Kambos. 


Rawas. 


Musalmaéns. 


Other nationalities. 
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The following statement shows the distribution of the population per 
eae aie ae each cultivated square mile and the proportion of 
in according to cuiti- ¢he principal castes in each parganah of the district. 
Vv . 
oa The Chamdra form the great mass of the labouring 
population in every parganah, and in the whole Province number one- 


eichth of the entire population, being found in large numbers in every 


district :— 





| Distribution of the principal castes per cultivated square mile. 
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Perhaps no more important facts can be gleaned from the recent census than 
those relating to the occupation of the people. The 
Occupations. bbe s oe ; . ; ‘ 
broad distinction of agriculturists and non-agriculturists 
has always beon observed in all the enumorations that have taken place in this 
district. In 1847 the proportion of the population engaged in agriculture was 
given as 392,109 souls, or 45 per cent., of the total population: in 1853 
the records show 510,135 souls, or 45 percent, and in 1865 the numbers 
were 521,890, or 43 per cent. of the total population. The census of 1872 
on this point is more explicit and gives materials from which a correct idea 
of the occupations of the 1,273,914 sonls inhabiting this district may be ob- 
tained. Taking the same broad distinction, we have in 1872 an agricultural 
. population numbering 537,230 persons, or 42:2 per cent. 
eee of the total population. Of hese 445,700 were Hindés, 
or 35 per cent. of the entire population, and 91,414 were Musalmans, or 7:2 per 


cent. Divided into the two classes of landowners and cultivators, the census 
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shows 232,583 (104,860 females) under the former class and 324,647 (136,455) 
under the latter class. The Hindi landowners numbered 106,182 males and 
84,623 females, while the Musalm&ns showed 21,539 males and 20,237 females. 
The Musalmfén cultivators are set down at 49,638 (23,474 females). On the. 
total agricultural population the male adults (above fifteen years of age) num- 
ber 184,916, consisting of proprietors of land, 79,203 ; cultivators, 105,258 ; 
ploughmen, 247 ; gardeners, 107 ; singhara-growers, 47; and indigo-planters, 46. 
To complete the return of those dependant upon the land, as distinguished from 
other occupations, we should add to the above 3,269 persons engaged about ani- 
mals, and one-half the 58,656 males recorded as labourers, which would give a 
total of 217,513 adult males out of the district total of 428,682, ora little over 
one-half. 
The agricultural comprises but one of the six classes into which the popula 
Oceupations other than tion was divided at the recent census. Taking the 
agriculture. remainder in order, and remembering that the figures 
refer only to male adults, the following facts may be gleaned. The first or pro- 
fessional class numbers 10,319 members, amongst whom are classed Government 
servants ; the learned professions, art, &c., as family priests (6,217), pandits 
(645), school-masiers (227), druggists (159), doctors (232), singers and musi- 
cians (392). The second or domestic class comprises 53,457 males engaged in 
entertaining and performing personal offices for men, such as inn-keepers, pere 
sonal servants (24,150), washermen, cooks, table-attendants, water-carriers 
(7,476), and sweepers (13,475). The third or commercial class gives 36,078 
males, and includes all persons who buy or sell, keep or lend money or goods of 
various kinds, as merchants (1,480), shop-keepers (17,013), moncy-lenders 
(3,491), and the like; also persons engaged in the conveyance of men, animals 
and goods, as porters (8,850), coolies (1,584), ekka-drivers (281), &. The 
fourth class is the agricultural already noticed. The fifth class numbers 67,76L 
males and embraces all industrial occupations, including those engaged in arts 
and mechanics, as painters (471), patwas or necklace-makers (220), saddlers 
(309), masons (693), carpenters (4,281), weavers (16,676), tailors (3,471), 
shoe-makers (3,842), &c. ; all persons engaged in the manufacture of food and 
drink, as grain-parchers (1,167), confectioners (750), green-grocers (962), 
butchers (948), &c., and all dealers in animal, vegetable, or mineral substances. 
In the sixth and last class the indefinite and unproductive classes are arranged. 
They number 72,882 males amongst whom 58,656 are set down as labourers 
.and 1,222 as excavators: beggars number 11,986, and form the greater 
portion of the class supported by the community at large.. The population is 
essentially rural. There are only fifteen towns having a population exceeding 
5,000 inhabitants, and the different non-agricultural classes are chiefly found 
in the villages in the interior of the district. 
36 
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The panch or local indigenous tribunal is hereditary, and, asa rule, new men 
are neveradmitted except when the hereditary ones 
are notoriously unfit for the duty. The new members 
are always men of wealth and influence. Panchayats are held on private 
affairs, such as caste, family customs, relationship, private quarrels, and not 
unfrequently for the decision of criminal cases. The Nai or barber is employed 
to symmon tho parties, and when all are assembled the president (sar-panch) 
or umpire is appointed. The complainant first tells his story, and after that 
the defendant replies. Then the decision is given in accordance with the votes 
of the majority. In cases of want of unanimity the decision is sometimes put 
off from time to time. In villages these panch4yats sit in the chauzdl, and 
in cities in mandirsand shiwdlas (temples’. Sometimes among the lower classes, 
on annual holidays, the people put in their complaints, and the assembled 
members of their caste decide the case. A frequent punishment inflicted by a 
panchdyat 1 is expulsien from caste (jiti jf ka maut), A Chaudhri or head of a 
trade or profession was formerly appointed by Govern- 
Chaudhris. 
ment, but this practice has long ceased to be followed. 

The people now choose their own Chandhris, and the post is usually hereditary. 
Frequently, however, in cases of great dissatisfaction the Chaudhris are displaced 
and new ones elected. Sometimes Chaudhris are found useful in eraergencies 
when the Government requires cer tain work performed, but they are never able 
to collect many people together from their trades without pressure from some 
Government official. Privately the Chaudhris decide the disputes that arise in 
their own barddari or guild, as at weddings, mournings, and when a member 
has so committed himself that he ought to be ejected from his caste. In large 
bazars the chief officer is called chaukrdéyat ; he stands with regard to the shop- 
keepers in the same position as a Chaudhri in relation to a trade. In large 
bazars, too, the weighmen are important personages, and have as perquisite a 
pice in the rupee on all grain sold (toldi). In cities where many Brahmans 
live, as in Meerut, they form themselves into parties called tharas, each of which 

is presided over by a sirddr, who performs the same duties as a Chaudhri. 
Labourers in this district take food usually but twice a day, once in the early 
Baa cutnga wat diese morning and again in the evening. Their food is 
generally maizo, bujra, jodr, and barley, and when wheat 
is cheap that also. From a half to two-thirds of a ser is considered a fair meal 
for an able-bodied man. Petty traders eat similar food, using more wheat the 
better their circumstances, and by the addition of dd! (split pulse) making up 
various dishes. The average price of barley is 26 sers per rupee, of maize 35 
gers, of Ldjra 34 sers, of jodr 36 sers, while the average price of ddl.is three 
quartets of an anna the ser. The higher and well-to-do middle classes make 
gram, rice and wheat their chief food, seasoning their dishes with ghi (clarified 
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butter), spices, turmeric, &c. Two of the most favourite dishes amongst the 
middle classes are kachaw i, compounded of urd ddl and fine flour, and khichri, 
which is a seasoned dish of mung ddl, bdjra and other grains boiled with 
rice. Fish are eaten by the lower classes everywhere among Hindus. Brah- 
mans, J&ts, Gijars, and Baniyas (orthodox and Jains), however, do not eat 
fish. Among the better classes this article of food is consumed by Kéyaths and 
Bengalis ; Europeans and Musalmins too are large consumers. In the early 
part of the hot weather large quantities of cucumbers (kachra) and melons 
(tarbuza or water-melon, and kharbuza or musk-melon) are consumed by all 
classes. In villages younggram and mustard leaves are eaten, and potatoes 
everywhere by the well-to-do classes. The sankékra, or fruit of the san plant, 
is a favourite vegetable; so also carrots (gdjar or zardak), and among the wealthy 
classes the kanwal-kakri, or root of the lotus. European vegetables are gain- 
ing ground and are now found growing in the neighbourkood of most large 
towns. In the Bégpat tahsil, even so far removed from the residence of Euro- 
peans, 55 acres of onions were grown in 1871. Among the grains eaten by 
the lower castes, especially Kahars, are sanwak and pusdi, which grow spontane- 
ously, and mandwa, a very cheap grain. 

In villages houses aro very rudely constructed. As a rule gdrd (mortar) or 
gonda (moistened earth) are piled up in the shape of walls 
and plastered outside and inside with a composition of 
cow-dung and earth mixed. Beams are thrown over andastraw roof laid on. 
This is a house or ghar, and some four or five ghars formed into a court are the 
thétah or enclosure. According to the size of the houses there are the ddldn, 
kotha, kothri (or store-room), and dobéri. In villages the kotha generally bas 
two kothris, and the verandah with its chhappar or straw roof is called the ddlan. 
In towns the dd/dn is usually alarge room with some two, three, or four doors, 
The size of a village house varies considerably, but the average dimensions are 
20 feet by 10 feet, and on an average nine persons live in one tidtah. The up- 
per classes in town and country build their houses of brick and mortar, and 
they generally have eight or nine rooms. Asa rule, in villages, one family 
lives in one room (kotha.) The gate or door of the thdtah is called deorhi, 
and usually in front of this is built a small chabiétra (or platform) corrupted 
in village parlance to chauntra. Here the inhabitants of the thdtah lounge and 
smoke. The Guajars have fewer houses in each thdéah than J&ts and Ahirs. 
Moreover, these people have not wooden doors, but only bambu gratingssuch as are 
seen in cattle-sheds, called khiraks. The lower castes as Chamf&rs and Chihras 
frequently live in straw pdls called raotis : this is called a dochhanna chhapar ; in 
many villages a whole family lives in one such hut. Occasionally a great 
number of these are huddled together with a courtyard in the centre, which serves 
the same purpose as a chaupdl among the higher castes, and a caw-fold 
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as well. As compared with village houses, town houses are usually deficient 
in width and the courtyards are smaller. Garariyas and Nats (jagglers) 
usually live in huts made of the part of the sarpat grass called strki: hence 
the generic name sirkiyalog applied to these classes. The statistics of the 
house enumeration have already been given. There are no buildings of any 
noted architectural merit in this district. Those in the 
city are noticed in the article Mezrut. The Hindé 
temples are all small, containing the sanctuary only, which is a conical chamber 
scarcely lighted by one small door, at which the worshipper presents his offering 
and offers up his supplication. The temples are called Shiwdlas, Mah&dewas, 
and Thékurdwfras. Opposite tho sanctuary door is the stone saucer, argha or 
jaleri, in which the stone representing the Shiva ling called pindi is placed. 
Placed round are the artts or censers in which the Hinda worshippers put oil 
and wicks of cotton, and which they slowly move before the image while saying 
their prayers. This ceremony is gone through once every day by all zealous 
Brahmans, and on Mondays often twice, once in the morning and once in the 
evening. This is the end of their service, and is followed by a sermon or katha 
from the attendant pandit. Other properties laid up in the temple are the ghanta 
{large bell); the ghariya (small bell); jhanjh (cymbals); sank (conch shell) ; 
achmani (the small spoon used in the ceremony of rinsing the mouth) ; the 
sampati (small vessel in which the Hindts put their offerings), which lies before 
the sinhdsan or throne on which the idols recline. Suspended are the lamps 
(dtpak ) to lighten the sanctuary, and tlie dhtipddn (or censer) in which the incense 
(dhép) is burnt. In the Jain or Saraugi temples, which in this district are 
found inconsiderable numbers, Parasn&th is worshiped under the form of a 
kind of iron cross. The rest of his worship is very similar to that of Shiva. 
There are also a few Devi temples. Here Devi is worshipped twice a year, 
and fairs are held at the same time. Rice, sweetmeats, flowers, &c., are 
offered up, and worship continues for several days. The chief service is held 
in Jeth. 

There are no settlements of the Brahma Samfj in the district. Christian 
missionaries early settled here among the town ard 
rural populations, and there are at present eight Church 
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Number of/Average attend- 





Name. When entered upon. |Native Chris-}| ance of pupils 
tians. in school. 
Meerut, ees eee eee 1816 264 19% 
Kankarkhera and Maliyéna, att 1658 : 82 54 
Jkla and Ghaziabad, ise ne 1862-69 83 22 
Mawana and Hépur, pee eee 1864-67 eee Unoccupied. 
Pilkhua, ave eee ees 18638 q | : eee 
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~ The census of 1872 gives the number of Native Christians as 730. These 
statements clearly show how slow the progress of Christianity has been after 
the unremitting labours of more than half a century. The Christians of Ikla 
were originally Chamars of Aghwanpur. Why they Icft Aghwdnpuar is not 
quite clear. The zamindars point out that they were guilty of some unde- 
fined offence which necessitated their expulsion from the village. The Chris- 
tians themselves say they were so persecuted that when an opportunity of 
settling elsewhere presented itself, they were glad to avail themselves of it, and 
their statement is probably correct. All the tahsildars agree that the condition — 
of the Native Christians has improved since the adoption of their new religion. 
From the condition of Chamar serfs they have become a tolerably respectable 
body of masons and small agriculturists. But the system that places the secular 
affairs of a Christian settlement under the management of the pastor has in 
a great measure destroyed the independence of the converts. This has been 
the case at Ikla. The Church Society has sent money, and the Christians, 
always looking upon themselves as a privileged subsilised race, have become 
more and more idle, failed to pay their rents, and then borrowed money at a 
high rate of interest. The Church Society now finds it necessary to withdraw 
pecuniary support, and in all probability the settlement will collapse. Con- 
nected with the Dehli Mission is the Shahdara Christian settlement. The 
converts there are labourers, shop-keepers, and shoe-makers. Originally they 
were Chamars. 

There are about 250 Native Christians at Sardhana, the descendants of 
those who embraced Christianity in the time of the 
Begam Sumru, and persons who became proselytes to 
Christianity during the famine of 1860-61 and 1869. The Christians were all 
originally low-caste Hindus, and Mr. Thornton has very unjustly held them up 
as a notoriously idle and profligate race. Such isnot the case, for they are an 
orderly people and in every way infinitely superior to their own former fellow- 
castemen. The Roman Catholic priests work hard for their little colony, and are 
greatly revered and respected. At St. John’s College some of the boys are in- 
structed for the priesthood, and others taught to read and write the Nazari and 
Urdu characters. The instruction for the priesthood is peculiar. There are some 
twelve little native boys who can quote whole chapters of the Latin Bible 
and nearly all the prayers of the Missal. Those who cannot sympathise 
with the system must admire the patience and devotion of the Italian 
priests who have put themselves to the trouble of imparting such instruc- 
tion. The majority of the Christian population here are cultivators and wea- 
vers, while many are the pensioned descendants of the European ser- 
vants of Begam Sumru, and still bear the appellation of Sd&hib and Mem 
Séhib, 
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The Muhammadan religion is making no further progress among the people, 
aud Hinda converts to Isl4m are now as rare as those 
to Christianity. The Sunnis in this district are more 
numerous than the Shiahs, though the latter are a most influential minority. 
The sectarian hatred that exists elsewhere between these on-religionists is here 
little felt. Wahibi tenets are said to be rapidly gaining ground among the 
Sunnis, while the Shiahs are as yet scarcely affected by the revival. There is 
very little fanaticism among the Musalméaas of this district, and, asa rale, they 
are miserably poor. Many fine estates have within the last few years passed 
from Musalmans into the hands of the Hinda money-lenders, who are fast becom- 
ing the largest landed proprietors of the district. This is much to be regretted, 
for as a rule Musalm&n gentlemen are easy landlords and their tenantry are a 
contented people. 
Under the Government system education is making rapid trides among 
Education among the the people, notwithstanding the objection to education 
people. generally professed by most of the Jats and the Musal- 
man dislike to the practical knowledge taught in the Government schools. The 
educational arrangements in this district are under the supervision of the In- 
spector of the Ist Circle, in concert with the Local Educational Committee, pre- 
sided over by the Judge. The first step towards inaugurating a sound system 
of village schools was taken in 1845, by the issuing of instructions for the col- 
lection of data as tothe actual state of education in these Provinces. The results 
of this inquiry were embodied in a report, and on this action was so far taken 
that a number of village schools were established in 1848. It was found that 
the district then contained 164 Persian, 205 Hindi, 13 Arabic, and 28 Sanskrit 
schools; total, 410. Of Persian schools there were 47, in which the Kuran was 
read; of the Hindi 22, in which Sanskrit knowledge was imparted. In one school 
Arabic was taught by a Rajput, and Hindi and Persian instruction offered in 
another by a Brahman. Among the Persian and Arabic teachers there were 
170 Muhammadans, four Brahmans, two Kayaths, and one Rajpat. Among 
the Hindi and Sanskrit teachers, 204 Brahmans, 5 K4yaths, 20 Muhammadans, 
four Jogis, and one Bairfgi. Of the pupils throughout the district 873 were 
Muhammadans, 911 Brahmans, 112 Rajpits, and 117 K4yaths. The course of 
instruction in the Persian school embraced the reading of the works commonly 
used in native schools. In the Hindi schools it was confined to agricultural 
and commercial accounts. The total number of pupils in the district was but 
3,798. Considering the number of male children fit for instruction to be one- 
twelfth of the total population, it was found that of these only five per cent. 
attended school.! The number of pupils in Government schools alone now. 
exceeds the total number of pupils in the district in 1847-48. Working on this 
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foundation the village schools rapidly increased, tahsili schools were opened 
‘in 1856, the new village schools in 1858-59, and the Meerut zila school in 1867. 
The last has now a fine building at its disposal, for which the Government sanc- 
tioned an expenditure of Rs. 20,000. The normal school at Meerut was ovened 
in 1859 for training teachers for the vernacular schools of the circle, and affords 
a year’s instruction gratis tocach student. There is an aided school at Ghaziabad 
belonging to the Dehli P.G. Society for the children of railway employés. 
There are also aided schools at Baraut and H&pur, the Meerut citizens’ school, 
which is in part supported by the municipality, and the Church Mission school. 
Among the well-to-do classes it is usual to entertain a private tutor for the 
education of the sons, and from the very mixed company met with in the Govern- 
ment schools it will be long before they become popular. Amongst the lowest - 
classes of Hindis and Musalmans there is little education, and there are few who 
can do more than with difficulty decipher the NAgari character. The monthly 
salary of a Government village, circuit, or halkahbandi teacher is Rs. 6, 9, 12, 
and 15, according to his grade. In 1847-48 his average pay was only Rs. 2,3 a 
month. 

The following tables give the educational statistics of the whole district, 
according to the returns of the Department of Public 
Instruction, for 1860-61, 1871-72, and 1874-75 :— 
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Educational Returns of 1874-75. 
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In 1872 an aetaaapt was maid: for the first timer t to register the literate (those 

Education according to Who could read and write) according to sex, age, and 
the census. religion. Though notto be considered trustworthy, 
yet as the first attempt in this direction the results must be noticed here. The 
following table gives the number of Hindus and Musalmans who can read and 
write, and the percentages of the same to the total population of the same 
religion, sex, and age. The Christian population is so small that the returns 


affecting it have been omitted :— 
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1 to 12, es. | 185,131] 2,479} 13 | 147,149] 10 | 51,140] 708] 13 
12 to 20, .. | 87,489} 38,467; 89 | 70,940; 2| 23,973) 646) 2°7 
Above 20 .., | 264,568} 14,672) 6:5 | 236,649] 5 | 73,243 a 2°6 








Total, yy) eee 20,618 ry) eee 17 | eee 3,329 





These figures show that great room exists for the extension of education in 
this district. Taking all religions, only 1:3 per cent. of the male children up to 
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12 years are under instruction, only 3-7 per cent. of the male population be- 
tween 12 and 20 can read and write, and only 4°9 per cent. of the population 
above 20 years of age. Female education is practically absent. 

Thero are thirteen printing presses in the district. Of these four are in 
cantonments—two regimental and two private. There 
is also one in the Central Jail, six in Meerut city, 
and two at Sardhana. The Lawrence Gazette, Jalwatir, Muir Gazette, Najm- 
ul- Akhbar, Akhbar Alam, and Meerut Gazette are newspapers printed in Urdu 
at native presses in Meerut. The Jagat Sumdchar is printed in Hindi. At 
Sardhana the priests print school-books for the use of their schools. 

There are no peculiar dialects spoken in the district ; the language in common 
use among the mass of the inhabitants is the ordinary 
Hindi, with an intermixture of Persian and Arabic. 
The language of servants in cantonments, known as ‘bungalow bhdsha,” is a 
curious mixture of bad Urdu, bad Hindi, and vilely pronounced English. 
Amongst the better class of natives the pure Urdu of Dehli is spoken, in a 
manner due to the closeness of Meerut to the imperial city. 

The principal post-office is in Meerut cantonments, whence letters for the 
offices in the interior are daily despatched by runners. 
There are thirteen imperial offices, viz., Meerut, Bag- 
pat, Baraut, Binauli, Dasna, Ghaziabad, Garhmnktesar, Hapur, Mawdna, Mu- 
radnagar, Pilkhua, Shahdara, and Sardhana. The district d&k offices number 
twenty-one, viz., Bahadurgarh, Baleni, Begamabad, Baksar or Sakhera, Bah- 
sama, Chhaprauli, Daha, Dhauléns, Daula, Daurdla, Inchauli, Faridnagar, 
Gohra, Jani, Khekara, Kharkoda, Kutana, Kumruddinnagar, Loni, Parichhat- 
garh, and Shahjahénpur. The post-office statistics for three years during the 
last decade are shown in the following table :— 
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In addition to the above, the raeeintait in 1860-61 from saoig: bungalows 
amounted to Rs, 1,016, and the expenditure to Rs. 785; the receipts for 
37 
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service postage to Rs. 36,971, and the expenditure to the same amount, making 
-@ total receipts of Rs. 1,54,394. The returns below give the numbers of 
letters, newspapers, parcels, and books received and despatched during 1861- 
62, 1865-66, and 1870-71 :-— 



































| 1861-62, 1865-66. | 1870-7}. 
Peo eas : = a : : 
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Despatched,| 412,141) 61,446 ae 1.957| 462,466 sairio| sora ssa 652,473) 38,865) 3,665|10,819 














The Meorut subdivision of the Telegraph Department comprises the main 
line from Ambfla to Agra, and the branch lines from 
Gh&ziabad to Dehli, from Meerut to Mussooree, and 
from Rurki to Hardwar. The head-quarters of the subdivision are at Meerut, and 
the whole is included in the Panjab Division. There are telegraph offices at the 
railway stations at Gh&ziabad, Meerut city and captonments, and Begamabad 
within this district. | 

The chaukida4rs or village watchmen, as reorganised under Act XVI. of 1873, 
numbered 2,600 men in 1873, entertained at an annual 
cost of Rs. 93,600, which is met from the provincial 
budget. Theordinary pay is at the rate of Rs. 3 per watchman per month. 
There is one watchman to every 401 inhabitants, and there are 1,518 inhabited 
villages in the district. The regular police are enrolled under Act V. of 1861, and 
during the same year numbered 1,469 men of all ranks, costing Rs. 1,61,679 
per annum, of which Rs. 1,11,243 were chargeable to the provincial revenue, 
The proportion of police to area is one to 1°6 square miles, and to total 
population isone to every 867 inhabitants. The following statement shows 
the crime statistics and the results of police action for seven years after the 
mutiny :-— 
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The cases of heinous crime in this district undetected are both many and 
heavy, and it would appear that there are few districts in these Provinces where 
the administration in this respect bears such little fruit. The Magistrate attri- 
butes this state of affairs to the present village communal system undergoing @ 
process of disintegration, rendering the village joint responsibility null and void, 
and to undue reductions in the numbers of the force. The Inspector-General, 
on the other hand, attributes it to the non-enforcement of the responsibility of 
landowners in reporting crime under the existing regulations ; whatever may be 
the cause, the results are not creditable to the administration. 

There are first-class police-stations in Meerut city and cantonments, Baraut,: 
B&gpat, Sardhana, Ghaziabad, Hapur, Garhmuktesar, Parichhatgarh, Jani, 
Begamabad, Kharkoda, Mawana, Daurdla, Shahdara, and Kithor. Second-class 
stations exist at Loni, Dhauldna, Binauli, Meerut, Chhaprauli, Baleni, Khekara, 
Déha, D4sna, Pilkhua, Muradnagar, Pith, Baksar, Kumruddinnagar, Bah- 
sama, Sarzapur, Kunkurkhera, and Mau. Third-class stations or outposts 
are established at Bahrambés, Déiri, Phaphanda, Baré Partabpur, Path kh&s, 
Inchauli, K4simpur, Kutana, Jagaula, Dohai, Newari, Kaili, Upahra, and- 
Nizampur, most of which are noticed in the Gazetteer portion of this article. 

The result of the inquiries instituted regarding the practice of female in- 

gehen fanticide in this district was that only five villages in- 
habited by the Barha and Tewat septs of Jats of tho 
Hele stock were proclaimed. In 1871-72 they numbered 819 souls, amongst: 
whom there were 259 boys and 59 girls, and the rules were put in force from 
the Ist April, 1871. These villages are all situated in the H&pur parganah, and 
during the year 1871-72 the rules worked well, so that it was not found neces- 
sary to institute any prosecutions for evasion. In 1873 Mr. Plowden presented 
an exhaustive report on the Jats, Ahirs, and Giujars based on special in- 
quiries directed to be taken during the preparation of the census of 1872, from 
which it would appear that he considered these three tribes as needing further 
examination, besides pointing out certain villages where it seemed advisable to 
at once introduce the rules for repression. His successor was directed to 
review these statements and make definite proposals for the introduction of the 
Act, but these instructions were carried out in such a way that no orders could 
issue during 1874. | 

The statistics of the central] jail are as follows: —The average number of 

prisoners in jail in 1850 was 878; in 1860 was 1,799, 

Central jail. ‘ ° : 
and in 1870 was 1,829; the ratto per cent. of this 
average number to the population, as shown in the census of 1865 (1,199,593), 
was in 1850, 031; in 1860, 150; in 1870, 154. The number of prisoners 
admitted in 1860 was 3,902, and in 1870 was 2,525, of whom 98 were females. 
The number of prisoners discharged in 1870. was 1,289, In 1870 there were 
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873 admissions into hospital, giving a ratio of admissions to average strength of 
65°66 ; of these 136 died, or 10°23 of the total strength. The cost per prisoner 
per annum in 1870 was for rations, Rs. 19-12-0 ; clothing, Rs, 2-14-9; fixed 
evtablishment, Rs. 17-5-3 ; contingent guards, Re. 1-10-2; police guards, Ra, 3-9-0 ; 
and additions and repairs, Rs. 2-10-11, or a total of Rs. 47-14-1. The total 
manufactures during the same year amounted to Rs. 1,320-1-0, and the average 
earning of each prisoner to Rs. 9-15-8. In 1870 the Muhammadan prisoners 
numbered 507, and the Hindi 803. There were 34 prisoners under 16 years of 
age, 1,493 between 16 and 40, 252 between 40 and 60, and 36 above 60. The 
occupations of the majority of the male prisoners were, agriculturists 766, 
labourers 234, shop-keepeis 151, and domestic servants 158. 

The statistics of the district jail for 1870 are as follows :—The average num- 
ber of prisoners in jail was 524. The number of pri- 
soners admitted was 1,080. The number of prisoners 
discharged was 517. There were 608 admissions into hospital, giving a ratio 
of admissions to average strength of 116-07; of these 58 died, or 11:07 of the 
total strength. Tho cost per prisoner per annum for rations was Rs. 19-12-0; 
clothing, Rs. 4-12-6; fixed establishment, Rs, 6-12-6; contingent guards, 
Re. 1-8-11; police guards, Rs. 2-10-1; or a total of Rs, 35-8-0. The total 
manufactures during the same are amounted to Rs. 767-11-0, and the average 
earning of each prisoner to Re. 1-7-5. The Muhammadan prisoners numbered 
219, and the Hindu 614. There were 7 prisoners under 16 years of age, 807 
between 16 and 40, 16 between 40 and 60, and 3 above 60. The occupations of 
the majority of the male prisoners were agriculturists 433, labourers 213, and 
domestic servants 83. 

As already noticed, the present district of Meerut formed a portion of the 
soathern division of Sahdranpur. In 1818 the present 
district was formed, and in 1842 many changes took 
place as well in the internal distribution of the several parganahs as in exchanges 
with the neighbouring districts ; it is therefore impossible to enter into details here 
regarding the early fiscal history of the district. It has been more correctly 
noticed under the Saharanpur and Muzaffarnagar districts, Ishall accordingly 
confine myself to the settlement under Regulation IX. of 1833 and the present 
setilement. In doing so the district must be divided into two portions. The first 
consists of parganahs Chhaprauli, Bagpat, Loni, and all the parganahs east of the 
Hindan except Sardhana, which were settled by Mr. Glyn and Mr. (subsequently 
Sir H. M.) Elliot from 1835 to 1837; and the second of the parganahs of Sardhana, 
Baraut, Kutana, and Barnawa, which with Burhana, now in the Muzaffarnagar 
district, formed the estate of Begam Sumru. The existing settlement of the dis- 
trict was effected by Mr. W. A. Forbes, C.B., and Mr. J. 8S. Porter between the. 
years 1865 and 1870. The total area of each parganah divided into assessable 
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and barren and free of revenue has already been given (page 239) for both 
settlements, so that here we have merely to note the fiscal results at each settle- 
ment and the revenue statistics of the census of 1872 :— 
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‘The collections of the Meerut district,” writes Sir H. M. Elliot in 1835, 
“have always been realized with facility, and there 
is every reason to suppose that the lIand-revenue 
has not pressed heavily on the resources of the country. Considerable variety 
prevails in the fertility of the several parganahs; those which are between 
the K&li Nadi and the Ganges being poor and sandy, while those near 
the Jumna are chiefly of a rich black soil, producing sugarcane, tobacco, 
cotton, and other superior products, and assessed at an average considerably 
higher. The natura] advantages of the western side have been considerably 
improved by the opening of the Duab canal, which, though it injures the soil 
after the second or third year by a sandy deposit, has had the effect of causing 
all the waste in its neighbourhood to be reclaimed and yield abundant harvests.”’ 
Mr. Elliot considered Chhaprauli the first parganah in the district. He writes: 
‘¢ Sugarcane, cotton, wheat and tobacco are cultivated in great abundance, and 
all the villages are admirably situated for the disposal of their produce. They 
have large-towns and marts on every side--Kairfna, Kandhla, Shamli, Kuténa 
and Baraut, with the Jumna on the west and the canal on the east. To all 
these is added the advantage of being well populated and well cultivated by Jéts.”’ 
The soil of parganah Loni is very inferior to that of Bagpat, having a great 
admixture of sand, and salt and consequently benefiting less by the means of 
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irrigation at its disposal. The cultivators also, being chiefly Gujars and Tagas, 
are not such active agriculturists asin other parganahs. Of D&sna he writes: 
‘“‘ Sugarcane is cultivated only in a few villages, but good radi crops are produced. 
The irrigated land bears a proportion of more than one-half to the unirrigated. 
The waste land is almost equal to one-half of the land under cultivation. At 
the present time the cultivated area is 61,932 acres, the uncultivated but 25,916. 
In the parganah of Path, particularly in the villages which are near to the 
Ganges, there is a great admixture of sand with the soil.” Mr. Plowden writes 
(1840) of the deceased Begam Sumru’s estates :—“ The nature and quality of the 
soil is similar to that which characterises the western portion of the district, 
being in the two parganahs nearest the Jumna (Kut&na and Baraut) a rich 
black loam and assuming a redder tinge, and a less degree of consistency in the 
other three and more inland (Sardhana, Barn4wa, Burhana).’”’ Ddkra and seota 
are the denominations of these two kinds of soil; the proportion of bkur or 
inferior land to the above in the paryanahs is very small, being about one-eighth 
of the whole. 

As division of crops generally prevailed at last settlement, Sir H. M. Elliot 
found it difficult to discover a money-rate which should form a fair guide in 
- assessment. He collected the crop rates of all the villages in Nain Singh’s mukarari 
froin the papers of the estate, and from the kAntngos the prevailing rate in every 
village, and with these data and local inquiry to correct them he drew up an average 
rate! per pukka bigha for irrigated and dry land, without specification of soil, 
for which he relied upon the landholders’ own statements. The parganah rate 
thus formed was again tested by local inquiry and a comparison of the records 
of rent suits and an examination of the grain-dealers’ books. The parganah 
rate was then distributed over the dry and irrigated cultivation of each village, 
and was lowered or raised according to the individual capacities of the villages. 
“ Regard was had to circumstance which should have due weight in fixing 
assessment, such as the state of the village, whether deserted or ia good repair ; 
the prevalence of paht cultivation ; the amount of culturable waste; facility 
of land or water carriage; the past fiscal history; the nature of the soil ; 
the caste of the cultivators ; the unanimity or discord of the community; the 
depth of water ; the density of the population ; the previous alienation of 
rights, and the vicinity of marts.”’ 

In parganah Meerut irrigation * has greatly increased since Sir H. Elliot’s 
assessment and cultivation has advanced over ten per 
| cent., so that it easily bears the new revenue.. It is one 
of the largest parganahs, and contains within it the city of Meerut and adjoining 
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1The pukka bigha is 0-625, or five-eighths of an acre : I, Set. Rep., 181. *Farther 
details will be found under each parganah in the second part of this article, and for the 183% 
assessment in I., Set. Rep,, 163, 
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villages. In parganah H&pur, though cultivation has increased nearly 
20 per cent. and irrigation 107 per cent. between the two settlements, yet in 
seasons of drought the parganah suffers very much, and during the currency of 
the last settlement 20 per cent. of the area changed hands and was chiefly 
bought up by money-lenders. Sardwa is a poor parganah on the whole, and 
though the new revenue is a low one, it would seem not to be able to bear more. 
In Path the inequalities of the last settlement have been removed, and with in- 
creased irrigation (now only 20 per cent. on the cultivated area) this parganah 
will probably equal the others by the close of the settlement. In Gha&ziabad 
the old assessments seem not to have been adjusted on any firm basis ; the fourth 
settlement reduced the revenue considerably, only to be again increased at the 
fifth. Here, too, many confiscations took place on account of mutiny, so that it 
is difficult to attain to any fixed data for comparison with the last two settle- 
ments. In Jalalabad the present revenue-rate is a low one, but there is still 
much waste land, and the landholders need encouragement to reclaim. Loni 
shows a marked improvement: irrigation has trebled and cultivation has increased 
over 18 per cent., but the poor quality of the kkddir land and the bad 
cultivation of the Gdjars have tended to keep down the revenue-rate. The 
* same causes for the comparative lowness of the rate exist in Bagpat, which in 
other respects has much improved of late years. Chhaprauli is situated in the 
heart of the best J&t tract, and naturally gives a higher revenue-rate than the 
Gijar tracts. Both soils and irrigation are excellent, and there is no consider- 
able amount of bad land, while manure is abundant and much used by the culti- 
vators. Garhmuktesar shows an increase of nearly 50 per cent. in cultivation, 
while irrigation has nearly trebled. The poorness of the newland explains the 
largeness of the increase in the revenue with a fallin the rates. In Kithor, too, the 
cultivation has increased by over 30 per cent., while the irrigation has more 
than doubled. In Hastin&pur there has been similar increase in both cultiva- 
tion and irrigation, still the revenue-rate is higher than any other Ganges 
parganah. | 

The remaining parganahs formed portions of the estate of the notorious 
Begam Sumru, and Mr. Plowden in his report gives a 
graphic description of their state during the Begam’s 
management. Up tothe death of the Begam a very large revenue was extracted 
from the estate, and at the same time arrears and transfers were almost un- 
known. The cultivators were assisted with or even compelled to accept tak- 
kdvi advances whonever they needed them, and were, also, compelled to pay the 
highest revenue which their character as cultivators or the goodness or other- 
wise of the season permitted the tax-gatherere to collect. Unfortunately for 
the people, three years before the lapse of the estate, the Begam’s heir abandoned 
the policy that had hitherto been so successful, and fixed a revenue for three 
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years on an average somewhat in excess of the previous demand. The average 
demand during the 20 years of the Begam’s management had been Rs. 5,49,157, 
with a balance of Rs. 19,439. This was increased to Rs. 6,79,780 in the first 
year of the new settlement, and rose to Rs. 6,91,388, exclusive of Rs. 23,047, 
the revenue of villages held under direct management, in the third year. The 
consequence may be easily imagined. The cultivators abandoned their holdings, 
128 villages fell under direct managoment, and the ruin was rapidly increasing, 
when the death of the Begam and the lapse of her possessions to the British 
Government restored confidence to the people. The sudden increase in the 
revenue was not the only cause for the deteriorated state of these parganahs : to 
this must be added “ gross mismanagement in the fiscal and judicial adminis- 
tration by thé systematic plunder an@ extortion indulged in by every underling 
in office, by the heavy miscellaneous taxes which annoyedwand harassed the people 
and paralysed all commercial dealings, and by the hopelessness of redress.’’ 
Mr. Plowden assessed the parganahbs, including Sardhana, Baraut, Barnawa 
and Kutdna, at Rs. 5,44,000. The new assessment, though high when compared 
with the eastern parganahs, was very moderate when compared with the revenue 
collected during the Begam’s administration, and it must also be remembered 
that these parganahs are the very best in the Meerut district. 

Mr. Forbes, in a memorandum attached to the settlement report, explains 
the mode of assessment at the recent settlement. His 
first care was to form soil and produce rates. This he 
accomplished by taking a number of villages in each parganah and estimating 
the prodace of each kind of crop in each class of soil ia well, tank and irrigated 
canal land. From the outturn where rents were paid in kind was deducted the 
cultivator’s share at the average proportion found to prevail in the parganah. 
The average price of the remainder was obtained from the grain-dealers’ books 
for ten years tested by the prices-current of the district, and thus a rent-rate for 
each crop on each class of soil was obtained. Where rents were paid in cash a 
second series of rent-rates was found by consulting the village rent-roll and 
rent-suits and by local inquiry. The average of the two series of rates were 
then applied to each class of soil in each village, and an average revenue-rate for 
each tract was thus obtained. These served as a test of the correctness of the 
conclusions drawn from the personal village-to-village inquisition subsequently 
undertaken, when allowances were made for natural disabilities and advantages, 
such as nearness or remoteness from markets, irrigation, roads, the character 
of the cultivators, and all other similar matters affecting the revenue-paying 
power of the village. On the whole, the present settlement has succeeded in 
equalising the assessments with an increase in the Government demand and 
a complete record of rights, and both the people and the Government are to be 
congratulated on its successful termination. 
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The landowning castes have been already noted, it is sufficient here to 
summarise the results. The following list shows the 


nee wn beriot villages held by each caste at the recent 


settlement :-- 


Jats, one owe ove 488 Bohras, eee eee vee 4 
Hind6 Tagas, eee sce 289 Khattris,... its its 5 
Musalm4n ditto, see coe =Sti(‘“t:«C Hind& Meos, oi ove 1 
Gajars, vee tee ove 209 Musalm&én Meos, — eee ts 2 
Hind6 EajpGts, eos ies 194 Kahars, was ees 2 
Musalmf&n ditto, eee fee 48 Milis, ... eve woo 5 
Baniyas, ove eee vee 136 Goshiins, eee ove eee 9 
Brahmans, ... see See 76 Gaddis, ... ees ice OS, 
Ahirs, eee eee eee 4 4 Kambo 8, eee eee 1 3 
Rawas, see aie sus 17 Musalm&ns, den re 234 
Chauhine, w«. uae see 15 Europeans, aes ove 33 
Kayaths,_... eve a 16 Total ves oe §=»-—«d0,,8 81 


Asin nearly all the other districts of the Duab, the tenures of land may here 
beclassed under zamin d&ri, perfect pattidari, or, thirdly, 
imperfect pattidéri, including bh4yachéra. Sir H. M. 
Elliot in his report on the settlement of this district in August, 1836, says: —“I 
have contented myself with considering that whenever the land of a village has 
been actually divided, or theextentof a sharer’s interests is limited by the quanti- 
ty of land in his possession, or where it is held in severalty by men who have no 
other bond of connection with each other than the necessity of fulfilling a com- 
mon obligation, the tenure is pattiddri; that the same minutely subdivided is 
bhdyachdra ; and where there is no division of land, but only a right to a certain 
portion of profit expressed in fractions of a bigha, that the tenure is zaminddri. 
Some tribes have a greater inclination for a division of their land than others, 
and this effect is easily to be ascribed to their peculiar propensities. The J&ts, 
for instance, on account of their fondness for agricultural pursuits, generally 
prefer the bhdyachdra ; the Tagas either bhdyachdra or divided zamtnddri; the 
Rajputs, Path&ns, and Sayyids, being too insolvent and proud to cultivate much 
themselves, generally prefer the biswa division; and the Gajars, being much ad- 
dicted to thieving and more indifferent than any other class, scarcely ever have 
a pattiddri division, and very seldom subdivide a zamtnddri: they are usually 
allowed to resume their own share after a long absence or sojourn in a foreign - 
land, which right would be contested by the other classes, amongst whom the 
relinquishment of a share for any length of time is reckoned a virtual defea- 
sance.” In this district, notwithstanding its vicinity to the scene of perpetual 
revolutions and anarchy, almost all the landed proprietors trace their descent from 
periods long antecedent to these very revolutions, The chaurdsis (or 84 vil- 
lages, equivalent to the Saxon hundreds) may be said to exist in almost their 
pristine fntegrity among the Rajput and J&t communities, and the subdivisions 
into 42 (bedlsi) and 12 (bdrah) villages are still more frequent. These chaurdsis 
are found all over Rajputdna. Sir H. M. Elliot mentions several chaurdsis 
now existing in this district. There is a chaurdsi of Chauhin Rajputs in Ddsna 
38 
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and Jalalabad. There is half a chaurdsi of the same tribe in Path. The par- 
ganah of Loni was formerly a chaurdsi. In Bagpat the Gaur Tagas had a 
chaurdst of which but few villages now remain in their possession. In the same 
parganah the Deswd4l Ahirs had half a chaurdsi. The Maheshwara Tagas have 
a chaurdsit in Kithor. The Basién and Dateon Tagas have each a chaurdst 
in Pith and Say4na (in Bulandshahr’. The parganah of Meerut is said 
to have consisted of 360 villages. The fact that the Tagas have so many 
chaurdsis, a Rajput institution, seems to support their own story that they 
came from HariAna, not from Gaur. Elliot does not credit this tradition. 
The most ancient tenures in the district are those of the Rajputs, Tagas, 
Gujars, and Jats, with the exception of the Panjabi Jats, %. ¢., those of the Dhe 
clan who have been located here only within the last century, and the Gujars 
near the Ganges who obtained possession during the time of Raja Jit Singh 
and his successors. The Sayyids say that they acquired their zamindéris during 
the earliest periods of Musalman conquest, and the Pathans about Puth and Baha- 
durgarh in the time of Jahangir. The only taluka in the district is that of 
Parichhatgarh, comprising six villages in parganah Kithor. 

The most common method in zamtndéri villages is to collect in common and 
divide the profits either before or after the payment of 
the revenue. In the first case the sharer is responsible 
for a particular portion of the revenue, and the fractional rights would be sold 
in case of default: in the other, after the whole revenue is paid, the profits or 
losses are distributed according to the several shares, and the whole village is re- 
sponsible for revenue balances. In zam{nddri villages inferior sharers frequently 
cultivate at fixed rates, which are generally comparatively low. and claim nothing. 
beyond this limitation, but, in addition, they usually enjoy immunity from the pay- 
ment of village expenses. In bhdyachéra villages, where each sharer’s holding is 
divided off, a regular money rent is paid generally by distributing at an even 
rate per bigha on each share the Government revenue as well as all other expenses 
which may arise on account of the paymentof the land-revenue and the village 
charges. In pattiddri villages various modes of payment prevail, varying even 
in the pattis of the same village, but generally a bdchh or rate system of some 
kind or other predominates.! 

The method of collecting the sum varies sonsilarably: though one sj stem is. 
usually found to prevail with very slight distinctions in 
one parganab or other division of country. In some 
communities the malguzérs are alone subject to the impost, in others the whole 
body of sharers or only tenants-at-will ; sometimes the amount is distributed by 
bachh or rate, sometimes fromthe produce of singhd&ras ( Trapa bispinosa), some- 
times at a fixed rate per man or per bigha, but generally it is realized according 


1 Elliot Set. Reps, I., 185. 
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to the method which prevails in collecting the Government revenue. In some 
villages a considerable amount is realized on account of malba (as these charges 
are called), and it will be found generally to vary with the character and caste 
of the proprietor. In these village expenses are entered such items as mourning 
pagris (dastdr matami), alms to fakirs, travellers, and jugglers, which generally 
come into the account of the village Baniya, through whom these expenses are 
paid under the head of barddsht or tichapat, lambardér’s expenses in attending 
Government offices, fines, money expended in repairs of village buildings, &c. 

From the returns of the late settlement it appears that of the 2,255 mahals 
or estates in the district, 970 are zamfnddri, 841 are 
bhdyachdra, and 244 are pattiddrt. Inthe Bagpat and 
Sardhana tahsils nearly all villages are bhdyachdra. In Ghaziabad tahsil, of 
429 estates, 206 are bhdyachdra, 37 are pattiddri, and 117 zamtnddrt. 

I here append a statement showing the number of estates upon the rent-roll 
of the distriot, with the total land-revenue paid and the number of registered Pro- 
pfietors paying rent direct to Government for the following years :— 


Existing tenures. 
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1869-70, see ee 2,046 94,2038 | 18,04,976 g82 8 1 19 2 6 


During the currency of the thirty years’ settlement 43 per cent. of the area 
changed hands, of which only five per cent. was by 
forced sale. This may perhaps be due to the character 
of the settlement, which was “ fixed more with regard to the means of the persons 
from whom the engagements were taken than to the capabilities of individual 
villages and the circumstances of the cultivators.” In Chhaprauli, where village 
capabilities were not ignored, the transfers amounted to only sixteen per cent. of 
the total area, and of these only one-fourth were due to forced sale. In Kutana 
eight per cent. changed hands, chiefly the estates of Jats and Tagas, which were 
bought in by the same tribes. In Garhmuktesar the transfers were 29 per 
cent., but deducting private sales, due in a great part to the enhanced value of 
the land from increase in cultivation and irrigation, the residue denoting forced 
sales is little more than three per cent. Ghdziabad shows the largest number 
of transfers, but as most of these are due to confiscation after the mutiny on 
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account of rebellion they lead to no just conclusion. The cause of their rebellion 
was not due to heavy assessments. In afew cases the Rajputs fought out old 
feuds and rose against their neighbours rather than against Government. In 
one case it is to be feared that the proprietors lost their estate on account of the 
rebellion of the non-proprietary residents. Hapur shows transfers amounting 
to 20 per cent., and here the old proprietors have been replaced by money- 
lenders. TheJ ts too have bought up much of the land and parted with little, 
while the Tagas have lost more than they gained by 2,000 acres. Of the 28 per 
cent. transferred in Loni the greater portion belonged to the prevailing castes of 
Gijars and Tagas, while Brahmans, Rajputs, Kéyaths, Afghans, and Sayyids 
form the new proprietary body. In Jalalabad the Jats and Tagas have ex- 
changed amongst themselves 23 per cent. of the area. In Sardhana 14 
per cent. of the area possessed by J&ts, Tagas and Rajpits has been transferred, 
and one-quarter of it has fallen into the hands of Baniyas. This is exclusive of 
the confiscated villages of Sardhana and Panchli. In Barnfwa only nine per 
cent. has changed hands, and this was principally due to the pressure of the 
famine years. In Bagpat the changes have been very few, but in Meerut again 
they rise to 20 per cent. of the area. Few, however, of the Meerut transfers, 
with perhaps the exception of the villages of Jatauli and M4mipur, can be at- 
tributed to severity of assessment. Of the entire transfers those in 69 estates 
are due to confiscation, the majority of which belonged to village communities, 
(bhdyachdra); of these 49 have been sold by auction and 16 have been given 
away in reward, while four are held under direct management. 
Regarding the changes occurring before the thirty years settlement, Sir 
H. M. Elliot, writing in 1836, says “the Meerut 
district has been very little affected by auction sales, 
and comparatively few interests have been transferred since the conquest.” 
From 1213 to 1233 fasli (1805-06 to 1825-26 A.D.) only 38 villages 
had been sold both for arrears of revenue and under decrees of Court. This 
satisfactory state of things continued up to the time of the mutiny in 1857, 
and still exists. Mr. Forbes in his revenue administration report of 1273 fasli, 
corresponding to 1865-66 A.D., remarks :--“‘“A man who is sold up under a 
decree of court, or who is forced to mortgage his lands, is in ninety-nine cases 
out of a hundred in distressed circumstances, whilst on the other hand the free 
sale of land by private arrangement is good proof that land is in demand and 
can find ready purchasers. In that year there were only 67 forced sales. This 
for a district producing 18} lakhs of land-revenue is a small number.” Again 
in his report for 1276 fasli (1868-69 A.D.) he writes :—“I am not disposed 
to regret the increase of private sales; they are invariably of small holdings, 
and I think much benefit will be found to result from such transfers. Land I 
know to be rapidly increasing in value, and the transfers both by sale and 
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mortgage are taking place between the agriculturists themselves, and not with 
the trading classes.”’ 
The official returns for 1860-61 to 1873-74 are shown below :— 





1860-61, 
1861-62, 
1862-63, 
1868-64, 
1864-65, 
1865-66, 
1866-67, 
1867-68, 
1868-69, 
1869-70, 
1870-71, 
1871-72, 
1872-73, 
1873-74, 





Number of cases. 





Sale. 


of property transferred. 


Aggregate land-revenue 





UNDER ORDERS OF COURT. 
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of property transferred. 





2,084 
4,699 
3,956 
1,336 
4,097 
2,732 
9,444 
2,827 
8,561 
2,436 
25,629 
18,607 
61,068 
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Mortgage number of cases. 
Total number of cases, 








The following is a statement of the partitions of rights in land completed 
in this district during the six years 1865-66 to 
1871-72 :— 





Partitions. 


Fasli year. 


Completed and con- 
firmed by the Col- 


lector. 





Before 





Number of pattis. 














division, | After division. 
78 362 
71 197 
858 821 
656 1,199 
528 1,098 

1,862 3,048 





The partition Act, X1X. of 1873, is productive of the greatest advantage to 
the people, and has given an extraordinary impetus to high and careful farming. 
In place of vague divisions, in whichthe sharers knew not what they owned, the 
Act gives them their land in smaller holdings ciearly defined. 
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The Meerut district is singularly destitute of old influential families. Those 
worthy of mention are the Gajars of Parichhatgarh, the 
Begam Sumru, the Kambos of Meerut, and the K4nan- 
go family of the same places. The Jats of Kuchchesar have been noticed under 

the Bulandshahr district. 
The Gujar family of Parichhatgarh, like their clansmen of Dadri and Lan- 
The Gojare of Pari. dhaura and the J&ts of Kuchchesar, owed their existence 
chhatgarh. to the troubled state of the times during the latter half 
of the past century. The founder of the family, Rao Jit Singh, found the occupa- 
tion of leader of banditti more profitable than his hereditary calling of grazier 
and cattle-lifter, and more to his taste than cultivating the soil for crops which 
the Sikh, Marhatta, or Imperialist raider had quite as good a chance of reaping 
as the person who sowed them. He commanded the gh&ts into Rohilkhand and 
reduced the levying of black mail to a science, establishing his &mils as he went. 
Although his depredations were known to the court of Dehli, no notice was taken 
of his conduct until he happened to slay, in an encounter, the chela (or disciple) 
of one Parta Singh, a D&khini subahd&r and favourite of the mother of Ahmad 
Shah, the reigning emperor. Parta Singh marched with what he considered a 
sufficient force to chastise this insolent ploughman and cowherd, but was him- 
self defeated and slain. Kumar Ali, the kotw4l of Dehli, next tried to capture 
the Gijar leader, but suffered the same fate, and so others, until the emperor invi- 
ted the heads of the banditti to Dehli and invested them with plenary authority 
over the country that they had already been able to occupy, on condition 
that they should prevent others from thieving. Darg&hi Singh held Dédri and 
its neighbourhood ; the Jat leader of Kuchchesar, Mangni Ram, held Saydna, 
Puth and Farida, and Jit Singh obtained passession of the eastern parganahs of 
this district. Jit Singh died of paralysis without leaving any male issue, and was 
succeeded by his nephew, Nain Singh, to whom Perron, the Marhatta governor 
of Aligarh, gave over 300 villages in jdgir. Nain Singh first established himself 
at. Parichhatgarh, and subsequently at Bahsima or Baisambha. On the occu- 
pation of Meerut by the British, Nain Singh was permitted to hold his accumula- 
tion on the terms granted to him by the Marhattas, and subsequently this conces- 
sion was made to him for his life. During his lifetime he gave much trouble 
to the authorities by harbouring offenders and engaging in an extensive smug- 
gling trade in salt. Nain Singh died about tlie middle of the year 1818, and his 
family were allowed to retain the rabi produce of that year. He left one son, 
Né&tha Singh, who made no claim to his father’s mukarari, but sued for the 
proprietary right in 183 villages under a zamindéri farmén by right of iuherit- 
ance, and for similar rights in 354 villages by virtue of a lease at a fixed 
revenue in his own name, The validity of these sanads was acknowledged by 

13Board’s Records, October 3, 1804 ; September 80, 1505. 
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Government,! as well as of certain decrees founded upon them. Unfortunate- 
ly, at the time the decrees were given, the distinction between the different 
interests which attach to land, its produce and rent, was imperfectly understood, 
and under the general term zamind&ri proprietors of very different kinds were 
comprehended. The Government ruled that the sanads produced by Natha Singh 
could not be held “to vest the grantees with more than a hereditary right of col- 
‘lection and management, with the perquisites ordinarily attaching to such m&lgu- 
zara, to which was subsequently added the advantages of a fixed contract. There 
seems not to be the slightest ground for supposing that it was in any degree in- 
tended to interfere with the rights which might be enjoyed by cultivators and mAl- 
guz&rs whom the grantee is enjoined to favour and protect. The sanads were grant- 
ed in the disturbed reign of Ahmad Shah, and the tenure of the Raja would seem 
to have originated a short time before the deposition and death of that monarch, and 
it would have been peculiarly improper to allow any latitude of interpretation, and 
the character of Natha Singh appeared, unfortunately, to be such as to afford a 
strong ground of objection to his being admitted to engagements for the 
Government revenue. The objection prevailed, of course, with peculiar force in 
regard to mahals subject to a full assessment.’’ It was, therefore, resolved that 
with the exception of the 354 villages which Natha Singh had been allowed to 
hold under a lease at a fixed revenue, he should be excluded from the manage- 
ment of the villages held by his father in mukarari, but should have an allow- 
ance of five per cent. on their revenue as a nankdr allowance. 

Natha Singh died on the 15th August, 1833, and the villages held by him 
escheated to Government. Through some misapprehension of the terms of the 
grant, a payment amounting to Rs. 9,000 a year continued to be made by 
Government to Natha Singh’s widows on account of these villages and the five 
per cent. allowance, when Sir H. M. Elliot took up the settlement of the district 
in 1836. He, with much show of reason, pointed out the absence of any authority 
or cause for this payment, and showed that the documents relied upon by Natha 
Singh in support of his claims,? though accepted by the civil courts, were 
“‘ impudent forgeries.” The mukarari, at the conquest, comprised 274 villages, 
held at a fixed revenue of Rs. 50,000, which on their lapse were assessed at 
Rs. 1,87,068 for 1226 to 1230 fas (1818-1823). In 1836 there were 136 
of these villages with acknowledged proprietors, of which 20 were held by relat- 
ives of Nain Singh. In the remainder the claim to the proprietary right was 
disputed. N&tha Singh left one daughter, Lad Kunwar, who married Khushal 
Singh of the Landhaura family, and thus the Meerut and Sah4ranpur families 
became amalgamated. “The fate of the Saharanpur estates is told under the 
notice of that district. The estates were managed by Rani Dhan Kunwar, the 
mother of Khushal Singh, who predeceased her in 1829, and after her death Rani 

1August 28, 1883. 4J, Set. Rep., 208: 
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L&d Kunwar continued in possession. She died in July, 1849, leaving Harbans 
Singh as her successor, who died in January, 1850, and was succeeded by his 
son Raghubir Singh. He was a minor on his accession to the estate, which 
came under the Court of Wards. ' The property was released in December, 1867, 
and in April, 1868, Razhubir Singh died, leaving a son, Jagat Prak&sh, who 
has also deceased. The estate is now enjoyed by Kamala Kunwar, mother of 
Raghubir Singh, and by Dharm Kunwar, widow of Raghubir Singh.’ In this 
district they possess twenty-five villages and portions of eight others, at a revenue 
of Rs. 29,348 a year, and yielding a net annual profit of Rs. 24,708. The 
total value of the Landhaura estates is estimated at about fourteen lakhs of 
rupees. 

There are still Hindi’ Kambos in the district, and popular tradition gives 
the same origin tothe Musalman Kambos. The Kam- 
bos themselves say that they were, in early times, a 
distinguished family in Ghazni, deriving their name from ‘ kdém’ and ‘go’, 
the root of the.Persian word “ guftan’’ ‘to say ;’ and they assert from this fanci- 
ful derivation that they were, in those days, “ little talkers, but great in action.’’ 
When Mahmii Ghaznavi set out on his expedition to Hindustin, they accom- 
panied him and succeeded in capturing the fort of Raja Mai of Meerut, where 
they settled. They assert that one Hasan Mahmudi, a Kambo, was vazir of 
Mahmud, and that he built the Jamah Masjid in the city. The Masjid is still 
in existence, and they say that around it are buried the Kambo warriors who 
fell in the attack on Meerut. Soon afterwards all the Kambos except Khwaja- 
nd-din and Khwaja Meta left Meerut, and from these two who remained the 
Kambos of the present day derive their origin. The more probable account is 
that the Kambos were amongst the earliest Hindi converts to Islam, and were 
rewarded for their change of religion by the grant of lands in Meerut. The 
ancestors of the present family built the Sangi Mahal now known as the permit 
- house, and the Rangi Mah&l, both of which are still in existence. The most 
noted member of the family in recent tizues was Naw&b Khairandesh Kh&n, 
who flourished during the reign of the Emperor Shahjabén and built the 
Khairnagar gate and fort in the city. He also built in 1691 A.D. a fine 
mosque called ‘ Khair-ul-masdjid wald mudbid,’ and founded Khairandeshpur 
in the Etawa district, and muhallas in Et4wa and Delhi. He is said to have 
been governor of Katehir (Rohilkhand), Behar, Etaéwa, Bengal, K&l&bdgh, and 
Hamiri at different times in his life. The following listshows his successors: ~ 
Khairandesh Khan ; Khairiyatandesh Khan, governor of Kashmir ; Afiyatandesh 
Khén, deputy governor of Etawa; Farhatandesh Khan; and Mubérak Ali 
Khan, who is the present representative of the family and an Honorary 
Magistrate for the city of Meerut. 


This is the Raghubir Singh to personate whom a claimant arose in Sahfranpur in 1876. 
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The K&nungo family, usually called K4nungoiydn, is of the Agarw&la sub- 
division of Banivas. The founder of the family was 
one Jogr4j, who lived inthe reign of Aurangzeb, The 
members of this family still continue to hold responsible positions under the 
Government, They possess many villages. Besides these four families there 
is a highly respectable Bishnoi family in Phalauda. J’rom the papers of thia 
. family it appears thata Rahtor Rajput, named Mohat, a 
resident of the village of Pepasfr in Nagor in Rajputana, 
was childless, and his wife was old. This Rajput was a pious man and a worship- 
per of Vishnu. He longed for offspring, and at length, by the grace of the deity, 
his aged wife became pregnant. A son was born on the eighth day of the dark 
half of the month of Bh&don inthe year 1508 sanvat (1451 A.D.) The child 
was named Vishnavi Parameshwara, and when he grew up he declared himself an 
incarnation of the deity under the name of Jh4maji, and disciples from all castes— 
Brahmans Rajputs, Chauhins, Baniyas and Jét—collected around him. A great 
famine increased his followers, for Baniyas, the wealthiest of his disciples, were 
directed by him to distribute food to the starving, on the condition that they 
joined his sect. The Vishnois recognize all Hindi gods, but Vishnu is their 
supreme deity. The Vedas and Shastras are recognized by all, the Kuran by none. 
The Vishnois worship either in temples consecrated to Vishnu, or where there 
areno such temples, they perform the aganhotri .or hom sacrifice) in their houses. 
The aganhotri is simply an offering of ghi. This offering is celebrated with con- 
siderable ceremony on the amdwas (fifteenth) of every month. On this day the 
Vishnois fast. Their great holidays are the amdwus of Bhadon, Asauj, Phalgun, 
and Chait. Bishnoism or Vishnoism does not cause a confusion of caste: a 
Vishnoi Rajput will marry into the family of a Vishnoi Rajptt, anda Vishnoi 
Baniya into the family of a Vishnoi Baniya. All Vishnois however cat and 
drink together. On the birth of a child, on the sixth day, Hindu rites are ob- 
served with the addition of the aganhotri. On the death of a Vishnoi tho body 
is usually buried. Where the Ganges is near at hand the body should be com- 
mitted to it. Vishnois cannot eat and drink with any one of a different reli- 
gion, and they must always have their grain parched by persons of the samo sect. 
A Vishnoi marriage is celebrated exactly in accordanco with Hindi rites, a 
Brahman superintending the circumambulation of bride and bridegroom. If 
a Brahman is not at hand, the marriage may be solemnised by a Hind faktr or 
jogi. The Vishnois preserve their gots and dls or subdivisions of castes in the 
same manner as orthodox Hindus. It is only in Meerut, Moradabad, and Bijnaur 
that the Vishnois have in some cases adopted a Musalmfni name, and for this 
reason, that they were much oppressed by Muhammadans, and at ono time nearly 
exterminated on account of the murder of a Kazi by one of their members. At 
length, with a view to conciliate the Muhammadans, some adopted Musalm§ni 
39 
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names, but since the advent ofthe British power the custom has died out. These 
people put great faith in the appointment of auspicious moments (sdat, mdhurt ) 
by Brahmans, and make pilgrimages not only to Nagor but to other places sacred 
to Hindis. Tombs (makbira) are never erected, except in the districts of Meerut, 
Moradabad, and Bijnaur: in this respect, too, Bishnois imitate Muhammadans 
in distributing alms at the tomb of a deceased person on the anniversary of his 
death. This practice also is now passing away, aud the salutation “ Ram! Ram!’’ 
has again taken the place of “ Salam” The only new family in the district is that 
of Shaikh [l4hi Baksh, the Government commissariat 
contractor, who has amassed considerable wealth during 
his long and prosperous career. 

Bala Bai was the daughter of M4dhu Rao Sindhia. She married Raja Réj 
Chandra Desmukh Bahadur, to whom, in the thirty- 
first year of the reign of Shah Alam, thirty nine vil- 
lages were granted by farmén. Raja R&j died soon after, and in the thirty-sixth 
year of Shah Alam’s reign (A. D. 1796) the jdgtr was assigned by letters patent 
to the children of Bala B&i. Shortly after, when hostilities broke out between 
the British power and Gwaliar in the time of Daulat Rao Sindhia, the jdgtr 
was sequestered, but on the 80th December, 1803, was again released and assigned 
by a sanad under the hand of Gencral Malcolm, bearing date 18th February, 
1804, from which time the jdégir was uninterruptedly possessed by the Béi 
Sahiba until her demise in August, 1833, when it was attached by Government. 
Of the Bila Bai’s 39 villages 36 were situated in the tract comprised in the 
present district of Meerut, viz., in parganah Meerut 10, in Jalalabad 25, and in 
Sarawa one. The net demand from these villages was Rs. 75,000, and the 
collections about Rs. 60,000. Kewal Nain, a dependant of Sindhia’s, had seven 
villages in jdytr in 1807, but they soon lapsed. Ths king of Dehli also held ten 
villages, the Begams of the royal family sixteen v:ilases, and the king of Oudh 
ten villages, all of which were resumed after the mutiny. 

The history of Begam Sumru and the Sardhona fief has already been given 
in detail in the introduction. Here it will be only 
necessary to briefly sketch the principal events so as to 
connect them with the local history of the portions of the fief that lie in this 
district. The founder was Waiter Reinhard, a soldier of fortune, infamous 
for the part he took in the Putna massacre in 1763 A.D. In 1777 he ob- 
tained the parganah of Sardhana and the neighbouring lands as an assignment 
for the support of his battalions. He died there in 1778, and was succeeded 
by his widow, the Begata Sumru. In 1781 sho was baptised under the name 
of Johanna, and in 1792 she married M. Le Vaisseau, and added Nobilis to her 
name. Her husband committed suicide in 1795, and for a time she lost all 
power, which fell into the hands of Zafaryéb Khén, a natural son of Sumru's. 
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Being restored in 1796 by George Thomas, she continued in sole management 
of her estate until her death, which took place in 1836. In 1802, five out of the 
six battalions she entertained joined Sindhia in the Dakhin, but the Begam herself 
submitted to the British after the battle of Dehli, and ever after remained loyal to 
them. The Begam’s possessions were considerable, com- 
prising parganahs Sardhana, Baraut, arnawa, Kutana, 
Budhana or Burhana, Jewar, Tappal, Dankaur, and Pahasu in the Duab, and on 
the western side of the Jumna, Badshahpur, Hainsi, and Ranya. Tho estate was 
extremely wealthy and well provided with fine towns, such as Baraut, Dinauli, 
Barnawa, Sardhana, Jewar, and Dankaur, and close by her dominions were 
the large marts of Meerut, Sudmli, Kandhla, Bagpat, Tikri, Chhaprauli, 
Tanda, Khirja, Shahdara, and Dohli. The net demand of her parganahs in 
this district alone during the last 20 yoars of her rulo averazed Rs. 5,386,650 in- 
cluding cesses, and her collections during the same period averaged Rs. 5,67,211. 
Mr. T. C. Plowden, in his settlement report of 1840, bears high testimony to 
the Begam’s energy and ability for administration. 
The Begam’s army! was composed of infantry, artillery and a complement 
of cavalry. Three battalions of infantry, 1,550 strong, 
were usually stationed at her frontier stations, Hansi 
and Rénya. The monthly cost of this force was somewhat under Rs. 12,000, 
All her artillery with some infantry and cavalry were stationed at Sardhana. 
The strength of her artillery may be inferred from the fact that 236 bullocks 
were attached to this branch of -her army. At the time of the Begum’s death 
her force were commanded by General Regholini and eleven other European 
officers, one of whom was a son of the celebrated George Thomas. 
The Begam endowed the Catholic Churches of Calcutta, Madras, Agra, and 
‘The Begam’s charitable Bombay with the following sums in Company’s rupees 
donations. respectively: —Rs. 32,000, Rs. 31,000, Rs. 28,700, and 
Rs, 31,800, and the Sardhana Cathedral with Rs. 95,600; St. John’s Roman 
Catholic College with Rs. 95,600 ; the Sardhana poor with Rs, 47,800, and the 
Meerut Catholic Chapel with Rs. 12,500. Besides these donations a lakh of Sonat 
rupees was made over to the Bishop of Calcutta for charitable purposes. The 
Begam also subscribed liberally towards Hindu and Musalmian institutions, She 
had four places of residence, viz., at Sardhana, where 
her palace was completed in 1834, at Khirwa, at Jalal- 
pur, at Meerut, and at Dehli. Zafary&b Khan, the son of Sumru, died in 1802, 
soon after the Begam’s restoration by Thomas, leaving 
one daughter, whom the Begam married to Mr. Dyce, an 


1 An interesting account of the formation of the regular crops commanded by Europeans in the 
service of Native States at this time was compiled by Major L. F. Smith of Sindhia’s service, 
Calcutta, 1804. Later onthe Begam’s artillery comprised 884 gunners and 85 officers of all grades; 
cavalry, (92 sawdrs and 44 officers ; orderlies, 192 men and 44 officers ; infantry, 1,920 rank and 
file and 510 officers of all grades. The Begam had 44 pieces of cannon, She kept up a small 
force at Bhawini, one of her trans-Jumna towne. 
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officer inher service. The issue of this marriage was—(1) David Ochterlony Dyce 
Sombre, who married Mary Anne, daughter of Viscount St. Vincent, by whom 
he had noissue. He died in Parisin July, 1851. In August, 1867, his body was 
conveyed to Sardhana and buried in the cathedral. (2) A daughter who married 
Captain Rose Troup. (3) A daughter who married Paul Salaroli, now Marquis 
of Briona. The present owner of Sardhana is the Hon’ble Mary Anne Forester, 
the widow of David Ochterlony Dyce Sombre, and the successful claimant in the 
suit against Government which has recently been desided in her favour. 

The following statement shows the extent of the holdings of peasant pro- 
prietors (khudkdsht ), tenants with rights of occupancy 
mauriést), and tenants-at-will (ghair-maurdsi). It will 
be secon how the proportion of the three classes of holdings differs in differ- 
ent parts of the district, and this difference is the more striking in conterminous 
parganahs, é. g.,in the parganah of Garhmuktesar, peasant proprietors cultivate 
' three-cighths of the entire cultivated area, while in the next parganah, Puth, only 
one-cighth is cultivated by them, Again, the land cultivated by tenants with 
rights of occupancy in parganah Chhaprauli is to that cultivated by tenants-at- 
will as three to five, while in Barant the proportion is as three to nine, and in 
parganah Meerut as seven to nine. Parganahs inhabited by Jats will be found to 
have the largest proportion of khudkdsht area. The average size of the hold- 
ings, too, varies very considerably : khudkdsht holdings vary from five acres 
in Sardhana tahsil to eight acres in Gh&ziabad, and maurisi holdings from one 
and three-quarter acres in Sardhana to six and a quarter acres in the Mawéna 
tahsil. Very many cultivating proprietors have their patch of khudkdsht or seer 
land, another patch of which they are tenants with right of occupancy, and a 
third of which they are mere t¢nants-at-will :— 
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Bilmukta tenures, called in this district chukauta, where tenants hold at fixed 
Holdings at fixed rates. rates, are not common, and in the foregoing stutement 


. are included among tenants with rights of occupancy and 
tenante-at-will as they happoned to fall under either category. Formerly thesa 
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fixed rates appear to have been even rarer than they are at present, and now 
they are not popular. Where these rates are met with it will be found that 
they depend on contracts continued from year to year. In 1807 ten acres 
was considered an average holding for a peas.nt cultivator, it would now be con- 
sidered small; thirteen acres a middle-sized holding, 
and nineteen acres, or thirty bighas, a large holding. 
Ten acres can be cultivated bya plough with a single pair of oxen, and is called 
a kuchcha hal. For from ten to nineteen acres a pukka hal or plough is re- 
quired, with two pairs of bullocks ; generally two superior cultivators keep two 
pair of bullocks between them. This system is called dangwdra, and the sharers 
in the oxen are known as dangwdts. A pukka hal is supposed to be one and a 
half times as effective as a kuchcha hal. 
In the following calculation as to the condition of a holder of five acres or 
Productive capability of eight pukka bighas in this district, the season is sup- 
small holdings. posed to be a fair one and the land inferior mattiydr or 
good rausliirrigated. The market price of grain is taken at Re. 1-8 per maund. 
If the produce per bigha, during the radi, be eight maunds the bigha, the result 
for eight bighas will be grain valued at Rs. 96, As a rule, one-third of the culti- 
vated area is left fallow in the kharif, and the crops are inferior to the rabi 
crops and of legs value, whilst on the other hand cotton is a remunerative crop. 
Sugarcane occupies the ground nearly the whole year, and is only hypotheti- 
cally akharif crop. The produce of eight pukka bighas, after allowing for 
fallow, may be set down as worth Rs. 50 for the kharif, making a total outturn 
of Rs. 146; against this must be set the outlay on rent, water-rate, seed, imple- 
ments, &c. The cattle are fed on the chopped straw and stalks of the crops. The 
rent of inferior mattiydr and good irrigable rausli is about Rs, 3-12 per bigha, 
or Rs. 30 for five acres. The water-rate at Rs. 3 per acre amounts to Rs. 15 
for the rabi, and, say, one-third of tho kharif is watered, or a total of Rs. 20, 
and for seed Rs. 5 for the rabi and Rs. 3 for the kharff, giving a total expendi- 
of Rs. 58. The profits or net income is therefore Rs. 7-5-4 a month. This 
does not allow of interest on capital invested in stock and implements. The 
average of the tahsilddrs’ estimates is Rs. 7-12 a month, and the opinion of the 
late Karim Ali Kh&n of Ghaziabad fixes the profits of a five-acre holding at 
Rs. 7 permensem. The gross monthly income of a cultivating proprietor, 
assuming the land-revenue on fair irrigated land, is Rs. 8 9-4, but from this must 
be deducted 3 annas on account of village expenses and patwéri’s fees, thus 
leaving him a net income of Rs. 8-6 amonth. The census statistics of 1872 give 
the average number of acres cultivatedby each male adult agriculturist at 5°8, 
Most of the peasantry are never out of debt from the time they begin life 
Condition of the culti- to their death. The cause of this is the enormous 
yators, rate of interest exacted from them by native mahdjans 
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and sahukéra. A cultivator, if not a proprietor, who borrows money for ever 
so short a period less than a year has to enter into a ‘ badni siwdya’ contract, 
by which he engages to give four annas on every rupee borrowed by some 
certain date within a year, and in addition to this he binds himself to sell his 
corn to the banker at from one to two sers above the market rate of the day 
when the grain has been winnowed. Thus on an ordinary loan for six months 
a cultivator has, as a rule, to pay interest at the rate of 60 per cent. per annum. 
The cultivators are now so indebted that mah&jans have become necessary to 
their existence. In many villages on» mahajan pays over a lump sum to the 
lambardaér on behalf of more than half the small co-partners, from whom he 
exacts a monstrous interest and eventually takes over their land. 

The census report of 1865 shows a landless unskilled population of 200,000, 
of whom seven-eighths are Chamars and the rest are 
for the most part Koris, Kahaérs, Malis, and Kumhars. 
Of these it would appear that about 130,000 hire themselves as farm labour- 
ers. The census of 1872 divides the agricultural population into landowners 
and cultivators, already noticed under the head of ‘occupation,’ and gives no 
indications by which we may distinguish the farm labourer from the cultivating 
tenant. But taking the Chamirs, who number 197,273 souls, and other 
similar castes, there cannot be less than 250,000 persons belonging to the rural 
labouring population. Many of these till small patches of land on their own ac- 
count, and only hire themselves out to eke out the resources of their own culti- 
vation. Except in the zabti crops, viz., saftlower, gawdr, chart, sugarcane, tobacco 
and cotton, the labourer gets a share of the crop and 
perquisites. A labourer with a wife and two children 
gets usually from one-seventh to one-tenth of the crop. If alone, from one- 
tenth to one-sixteenth. His perquisites are the Aulydk, which is 25 sers of grain 
per 100 maunds, (This word is probably ‘nali ka hak.’) Every day while 
harvest lasts each labourer gets a pult of grain, equivalent to two sers, and every 
third day a gathra, equivalent to ten sers. On the first day of ploughing in 
Asarh the labourer gets ten sers of grain called the “ god ka andj,” so called be- 
cause the earth is then pricked or furrowed by the plough. [f the ground is 
do-fasli, t. e., bears two crops in the year, he gets in Karttik (October-November) 
25 sers more, then called the ‘‘ menr ka andj,’ from menr, the border furrow of a 
field. In some villages, too, it is customary to give to the head of the family 
a loaf of bread every day, and at the end of the year, usually about the end of 
Karttik, a kamal (blanket) and chddar (sheet). When kapds or cotton is picked 
the pickers get either one-seventh or a one-eighth share, and if the crop is small, 
as much as a quarter share. In gathering kustém or safflower, for every ser pick- 
ed the labourer gets a ser of barley or maize. For cutting off the leaves of the 
sugarcane and preparing the stalk for the ganket the wages are 16 of the best 
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canes and as much agaula or refuse leaves as the labourer can carry away. 
For labour in cultivating the eabti crops above named the wages are generally 
in money. If the labour required is only occasional the rates are from two to 
two and a half annas per diem. If the labour must be continuous, wages 
range from Rs. 3 to Rs. 4 a month, but more usually the labourer gets Rs. 2 
per month and a four-ounce cake of bread per diem, and his wife and children 
one rupee a month anda three-ounce cake daily each. In harvest time, with 
grain and bhdsa (chaff or straw) tho I:bourers get as much as six annas a day. 
The first fruits of grain given to Brahmans are called sodri. The payment in 
kind to a labourer is called /di. The gleanings of a field are the due of the la- 
bourers’ children (siliydrian). The labourer’s duties are ploughing, watching 
the crops, looking after the cattle, cutting fodder, collecting the cowdung on the 
land and plastering the zamindar’s house. Women and children are very largely 
employed in field labour. Jétni women with their families work on their husbands’ 
lands, and to this the flourishing condition of the Jat community is in a great 
measure to be attributed. Itis a great pity that Native Christians do not per- 
mit their wives to labour in the fields, and a still greater misfortune that they are 
encouraged in their folly. The women and children of alabourer get half wages. 
The condition of the agricultural labourers has greatly improved. The 
Condition of the labour. Cham&rs, who were formerly in a state of serfdom, 
ing popluation. have almost entirely emerged from it. Even now 
however cases are constantly coming up in magisterial courts showing that 
the struggle is still going on. Not unfrequently a Chamar or other labourer 
brings a charge of criminal trespass or assault against his zamind&r with 
whose family his fathers have been for ages adseripti glebe, on the ground 
that on refusal to work he was summarily ejected from his house and beaten. 
The reason of this is that the labourer’s social status has been bettered and his 
wages increased. Mr. Plowden remarks that there can be no doubt that a rise 
in wages is taking place, and secondly, that there has been a very marked dis- 
turbance in the history of prices. The rise in wages may be most clearly seen 
by taking the comparative earnings of unskilled labour, as unskilled labour is 
most readily affected by the causes at work to produce a permanent rise in 
wages. The wages of coolies in this district have increased 133 por cent. be- 
tween 1858 and 1868, a greater increase than is found anywhere in the North- 
Western Provinces except in Jalaun. Mr. Forbes has shown that at harvest 
time the field labourer has received wages in kind equal at market rates to 8 
annasa‘day. This is due to the independenca acquired by Chamars, which per- 
mits them to select their own masters, either in their own village or elsewhere, 
This independence has been bronght about by the levelling nature of our legis- 
lation, recognizing as it does no distinction in class and applying English prin- 
ciples of law to Indian circumstances and society ; secondly, by partition laws 
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in some degree ; thirdly, by our rent laws, which sever the link which bound the 
zaminodar and his labourers together, and eapecially by Act X. of 1859, which 
gave rights of occupancy to many who would otherwise in the ordinary course 
of things have remained tenants-at-will; fourthly, by the great demand for labour 
on the Ganges Canal since 1840, and on the lines of railway which meet at 
Ghaziabad; and fifthly, by the impetus given to high farming by the present high 
price of produce. In 1872 the contractor for the Jumna embankment in the 
parganah of Loni gave six annas a day to the most able-bodied of his 
beld4rs, who were mostly of the Kori and Kurmi caste, and four annas a day to 
the majority of the rest, who are Chamars. Mr. Plowden writes :—“ Last rains 
and cold weather (1870-71) I passed through a tract of country formerly (15 
years ago) wretchedly cultivated, and now brought to the highest pitch of good 
farming.” This tract is one inhabited by Gujara, who have now for many years 
been showing an aptitude for farming for which they never before received credit. 
In towns, too, the conditions of artizans and masons has wonderfully improved, 
though in villages their position is said to be retrograde. Another very import- 
ant cause of increase of wages must certainly be increase in the price of the barest 
necessaries of life, for a due supply of food is a condition precedent to the very 
existence of the labourer. 
The following statement will show the rent-rates of the present settlement 
fixed, as they are in these villages and generally else- 
where, according tothe character of the soil as well as on 
the fact of the land being irrigated or not. The rent-rates of Sir H. Elliot’s settle- 
ment based on the irrigation or non-irrigation of the soil are also entered in the 
statement. Tor the purpose of drawing a fair comparison, one good level village 
has been selected from each tahsi]l. The enhancement in rents is due to the 
increased value of agricultural produce, and ina great measure, too, to the fact 
that land is being constantly brought into the market and sold to money-lenders, 
who are harder on their tenantry than the old proprietors. 

Rates of rent per acre on irrigated and unirrigated land at the present settlement, 1872. 
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The revenue-rates for each parganah, which are presumably one-half the rent- 
rates, have already been given. The following table shows the assumed average 
rent-rate per acre of each parganah at both the past and present settlements :— 
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These rates, being average rates, are only of use in comparing the general 
rent-rates of the district with other districts. For the ascertainment of the 
particolar rates in each village the No. II. statements of the settlement record 
must be consulted. 

Elliot in his settlement report, 1836, writes :— In this district batdi or di- 
vision of crops chiefly prevails, and if money rates are 
in existence they are formed merely by distributing the 
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Government demand by a bdchh.” At the present time batdi rates are rarely 
met with, for where they did exist they were generally commuted into cash 
payments during the settlement operations of 1864-70. The batdi rates that 
do, here and there, prevail are—(1) adhiddh or nisfi, where the zamindar and the 
cultivator take one-halfeach; (2) bakaud or pachdu, where the zamindar takes two 
shares out of five ; (3) tthdra or sitwdna, where the cultivator gets two shares out 
of five; (4) chauhdra or chahdrum, and soon, Act X. of 1859 has resulted in a 
general enhancement of rents throughout'the dis- 
trict. Since the Act came into operation up to the 
end of 1871, about 3,000 suits for enhancement of rent have been entered in 
the Revenue Oourts. During the settlement operations, out of 2,039 suits for 
enhancement of rent, 1,586 were given in favour of the zamindér against the 
cultivator, while out of 50 suits for abatement of rent, in 21 cases a decree was 
given in favour of the cultivator. The smallest share the zamindar ever gets 
is one-seventh of the produce. During thesettlement operations, 841 suits were 
filed for commutation of payments in kind into cash rent-rates. In 612 cases 
out of these, commutation was decreed. Besides the enhancement cases decided 
in Court many hundreds of cases have been decided between the parties without 
the intervention of any revenue officer. Now that the settlement work is com- 
‘pleted, very many landlords, whose tenants have obtained for themselves the 
commutation of payments in kind into cash rates, are suing them for enhance- 
ment of rent in the Collectors’ courts. 

The statistics connected with the price of land have been obtained from an 
examination of the record of cases relating to the 
change of entry of proprietary right, taken promis- 
cuously from the record-room of the Collector’s office and relating only to private 
’ gales of assessed land. In forced sales land frequently is disposed of for less 
than its true value, while in the sale of confiscated land the Government has 
frequently considered less the value of the land than the services and character 
of the purchaser. The value per acre of land in 1860, in ten cases examined, 
averaged Rs. 35-8, in 1865 Rs. 31-6, and in 1871, on a similar inspection of ten 
cases, Rs, 47-2. In all these cases all the land was cultivated. From the ten 
sale records of 1871 that were examined, it appears that the value of land is 
264 times the yearly land-revenue. 

Attempts have several times been made to gauge the distribution of the 
produce between the Government, thelandholder, and 
the cultivator. The returns! for 1864-65 are considered 


Effect of Act X. of 1859. 


Value of land. 


Distribution of produce. 








1The returns for 1865-66 contain an interesting table, compiled by Mr, Parker, C. E., showing 
the actual weight of the grain, chaff and straw of crops taken from a specified area in 86 irrigated 


villagea in the Meerut Canal Division. As these tables were framed on actual weighment, they 
forms valuable basis for produce calculations. 
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untrustworthy in this district, and turning to those for the following year, we find 
the total cultivated area recorded as 1,058,275 acres, vielding a produce valued at 
Rs. 1,02,41,758, or Rs. 9-10-10 per oultivated acre. The cultivators’ share of 
this is set down at Rs. 64,64,416, or Rs. 6-1-8 per acre; the zamind4&rs’ share, 
including the Government reventte, at Rs. 37,77,342, or Rs. 3-9-2 per acres 
Deducting the Government demand, or Rs. 18,27,012, falling at Re. 1-11-7 on 
the cultivated acre, the balance, or Rs. 19,50,239, at Re. 1-13-7 per acre, will 
represent the zamindars’ profit. Comparing these results with the statistics 
obtained at the census of 1872, we find the averago holding of each male adult 
agriculturist to be 5:8 acres, for which he pays Rs. 3-7-10 per acre to the land- 
owners. The revenue is put down at Rs. 2-1-3 per acre, or with cesses Rs, 2-4-5 
per acre, leaving the landlord’s profits as low as Re. 1-3-5 per acre. The 
difference in the incidence of the revenue is due to the fact of the revenue-free 
cultivated area being included in the former return and the non-completion of 
the settlement. In 1872 the land-revenue amounted to Rs. 21,84,310, or 
with cesses Rs. 24,00,920; the amount paid by cultivators in the same year 
was Rs. 37,41,286. The general result of these inquirics show that the culti- 
vator receives close on twice as much as the Government and the landowner 
taken together. From this he has to support himself and family, provide seed 
and implements, and Jay by, if he can, for bad seasons. 
In a former page I have considered the wages of agricultural labourers. I 
Unskilled labourers and Shall now refer to the rise in the wages of unskilled la- 
artizans. bourers and artizans in connection with the general rise 
in prices. In a bill submitted for the repairs of the Collector’s office, early in 
1815, the following rates of wages per diem are entered :—bricklayers 3 annas; 
coolies 1 to 14 anna ; able labourers and water-carriers 2 annas. Again in Septe- 
mber, 1815, I find bricklayers receiving 24 annas, carpenters 2 annas, and 
coolies one ser of flour and one pice aday. Flour then cost 24 picea ser, so 
that the coolies, 600 in number, received less than one annaa day. The coolie 
rate remained the same up till 1850, when it rose to 2 annas a day for a man 
and one anna for a boy; the ordinary rate for a manis now 2 annas to 24 
annas, and for a boy 1} anna to 2 annas. In some cases they are able to 
demand much more. In 1811 palki-bearers received 3 annas a day, brick- 
layers 24 annas, water-carriers, carpenters and beld4rs 2 annas, and coolies 12 
anna. In 1850 the wages of bricklayers rose to 34 to 4 annas, the rate at 
present is 4 to 5 annas. The cold-weather rate, while the days are short, is 
usually 4 annas, and for the long days of the hot-weather 5 annas. In 1850 the 
daily pay of carpenters and blacksmiths was 4 anuas, now the rate is 5 annas. 
The price of roofing tiles in 1809 was Rs. 120 per 100,000. The rate is 
now for tiles of the samo size Rs. 150. Since 1809 the price of wrought-iron 
has fallen from Rs. 25 the maund to Rs, 7-4 for Hindustani iron, and Rs. 8-8 for 
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English iron. Bambus are now considerably cheaper than they were fifty years 
ago. Theprice of ghi or clarified butter, as elsewhere stated, has risen consider- 
ably.!. Mr. Dumbleton, writing in 1809, says :—‘‘ The greater part of the ght 
consumed in these parts is imported from the west side of the Jumna, as is also 
the salt.” 

Mr. Dumbleton in the same year writes :—“ The price usually taken at the 
mills for reducing grain to déa (flour) is two sers in the 
maund, or five pie. The present rate is six pie per dhart, 
or five sers. ‘Taking 25 sors fora rupee as the present nominal rate, and 35 sers 
as the nominal rate in 1809, it will be seen that the prico of grinding flour has in- 
creased 150 per cent. As noticed under the Saharanpur district, the hire of bullocks 
in 1803 was Rs. 2-8 per mensem, rising in 1805 to Rs. 8-8 ; it is now fixed at five 
aunasa day for each bullock, or seven annas a day to includereturn hire. The rates 
now vary from Rs, 6-8 to Rs. 13a month, showing the impetus given to agriculture 
from the protection of a powerful and peaceable Government. 

In 1804, Colonel David Ochterlony, writing from Dehli, alludes to a preva- 
lent scarcity of grain, and requests Mr. Leycestor, the 
Collector, to “send, if possible, 50,000 maunds of wheat 
to Dehli if it can bo purchased at a rate which, including carriage, will admit 
of its being sold for 27 sers the rupeo.”’ Writing a few days afterwards, he says : — 
‘‘ The scarcity of grain is very great. Have the wheat sent over on the public 
account. A measure of this kind can alone alleviate tho existing evils.” In 
1805 wheat sold at 18 sers for the rupee, and gram at 20 sors in Meerut, and 
the Collector characterises the prices as exorbitant. Again in 1807 the dis- 
tress was considerable at Meerut, after a very plentiful season in the preceding 
year. In 1806 (1214 fasli) the following were the rates per rupee :—gram, 70sers ; 
wheat, 50 ; barley, 80; rice of first sort, 50; rice of second sort, 80; maize, 100; jodr, 
50 ; bdjra, 60; and at the close of 1809 gram was 23 sers and moth 42 sers per rupee. 
Yet, earlior in the year, the Government had been making its collections under the 
Collcctor’s immediate superintendence at the town of Manglaur, in the present 
district of Saharanpur, at the following rates :—rice, 100 ; ard, 80; jodr, 90 ; wheat, 
60 ; gram, 60; and barley, 80 sers fora rupee. In 1817 the Collector reports that 


Grinding corn. 


Prices of grain. 





1An old price list (September 26, 1805) gives the following as the average prices per local 
maund, for the years 1759 to 1804 :— 


Dry tobacco, pee eae eee Rs. 8 Charcoal, soe ove pee Rs. 4 
Hukka tobacco, eas cee. ys 6 Safflower,... eae oc gp 16 
Turmeric, eee eoe coe 9 7 Cotton seed, eee eee 39 4 
Opium, eee eee eos 9 330 Kapés.... eee eee ” 2 
Sulphar, ah see eC | Blankets,... eee ca, “49 36 
Saltpetre (Ist) dis ee be 8 Hides, ... one see gy - 8 

Ditto (2nd) eee eee 8 9 2 Iron, coo eee eee 99 7 
Ceuntry paper, eee eoe 9 27 Jast, ee vee eco 99 33 
Ghi, eee aoe eve 899 ll Lead, eee ee eee r 22 
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wheat sold at 19 sers for the rupeo and other grain in proportion. The next great 
season of scarcity was in August, 1819, when the rates were: wheat, 18 sers per 
rupee; gram, 22; barley, 23; urd, 23; moth, 23; judr, 25, and maize, 25; just 
before the cutting of the kharif (11th August) that year. In 1820 wheat, at 
Hapur, sold at 18} sers, at Disna at 194 sers, whilst gram at Dasna was 26 sers, 
ard was 29 sers, and moth was 284 sers for the rupee. | 
The average price of wheat in Ghaziabad from 1831 to 1841 is given in 
detail under the town notice. It averaged 284 sers 
per rupee. Mr. Plowden does not think the rise is of 
a permanent character, but that the advance in prices which has been so 
marked during the last ten years is nearly wholly due to the bad seasons 
of 1860-61, 1865-66, 1867-68, and 1869-70. Up to 1849 it will be found 
that the average price of wheat was 30:1 sers per rupee, from 1850-59, 36°6, 
and from 1860-69, 21°83 sers per rupee. The following statement shows the 
average annual prices of the staple crops of the district from 1850 to 1870 
inclusive. A second table gives the monthly average for 1860 and 1868-69. 
Price of the principal crops in so many sers per rupee. 


Prices in Ghaziabad. 
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The rate for gér in 1807 was 18 sers the rupee. The average rate during 
the past eleven years has been 12sers. The price of oil 
has increased to a greater extent, perhaps, than that of any 
other product. In 1806 sarson or mustard-oil was selling at 40 sers the rupee, 
in 1850 at 12 sers, in 1860 at 5 sers, in 1870 at 53, and in 1872 at 3 sers 
the rupee. This is to be attributed in a great measure to the recent blights 
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which afflict and very frequently utterly destroy the plant. The ¢dra species is 
said tc be more affected than the sarson. 

The famine of 1860-61 was, however, terribly severe, and had it not been for the 
vast railway works then being made in the neighbourhood 
of Ghaziabad the lives of thousands must have been lost. 
Near Ghaziabad a mile of high embankment was thrown up by 25,000 famine 
labourers in six weeks. A good test of the severity of famine is the extent 
to which cultivators sell their cattle : many thousands of cattle changed hands 
in the famine year of 1860-61, while in 1868-69 the transfers of cattle may 
be counted by hundreds. From the following statement it will be seen that 
the famine of 1868-69 reached its height in December, 1869, when the following 
rates per rupee prevailed : wheat, 10 sers: gram, 94; barley, 14 ; and rice, 9 sers. 
Besides the fact that rates in 1860-61 were higher than these, it must be remem- 
bered that since that period wages have been constantly rising. Prices have 
returned again to their ordinary rates, viz., wheat, 26 sers per rupee ; barley, 33; 
jodr, 34; bdjra, 34; and gram, 25 sers. Famine rates are reached in this district 
when wheat sells at 16 and barley at 20 sers the rupee, and when wheat sells at 11 
and barley at 14 sers the rupee Government relief operations appear to become 
necessary. 


Famine of 1860-61. 
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The only trade returns are those furnished by the octroi: statements of muni- 
cipalities. The imports into Meerut city during 1870-71 


Erase ane ADELE TAES: were, in maunds, wheat, 221,550; sugar, 38,993 ; 
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other grains, 48,093; durgs and spices, 7,788 ; tobacco, 5,127, &c., the octroi duty 
on which amounted to Rs. 25,644. In B&gpat the income for the same period 
amounted to Rs. 7,850, of which by far the greater portion was levied on sugar. 

The total import of sugar was 351,353 maunds, valued at Rs. 1,119,350, of 
which about one-fifth paid duty, the rest being exported elsewhere. The octroi 
on imports into Baraut was Rs. 4,415, and this was principally on grain. In 
Ghaziabad the revenue amounted in 1870-71 to Rs. 5,723. A more detailed 
account is given under each town.! 

Before going into details it will be well to consider to what extent exporta- 
tion is practicable in the district. The railway fare 
per maund per 100 miles is three annas, the canal 

fare” is one anna, by cartitis four annas and two pies. Ifthe produce is go- 
ing over 300 miles the railway fare chargeable is two annas and one pie. 
The charge therefore for 400 miles is eight annas and four pies. A country 
cart with four bullocks will carry on a metalled road forty maunds, and the 
charge per bullock is five annas a day. If wheat were here selling at a 
nominal price of Rs, 1-8-0, and in the centre of a famine district it were 
selling at Rs. 2-8-0 the maund, then grain (excluding charges) might 
be carried nearly 800 miles with advantage by rail, by water 1,600, and 
by cart 400. But taking into consideration the mean distance between the 
greatest. centre of froduction and the centre of greatest demand, the above dis- 
tances should be halved. Then allowing 25 per cent. profit to the carrier and 
10 per cent. to the trader, or one-third of the whole item, it will be practically that 
railways control dearth to a limit of 266 miles, canals and rivers 550 miles, and 
roads 150. It has in emergent cases been found practicable to send grain to 
Calcutta, and in the famine years of 1869 and 1873-74 some Calcutta merchants had 
grain stored as far up-country as Kh&tauli in the Muzaffarnagar district. The prin- 
cipal articles of export are in sugarcane produce, guér or condensed raw sugar, rdb 
or undrained raw sugar or molasses, shtra, khdnd or drained sugar, shakr, chiniand 
mieri, which go to Bhawani, Riwari, Dehli, and Rajputana. Indigoin the shape 
of gddh nil or kidney indigo goes to the Panjab, and cake indigo gves to Calcutta. 
San, patsan, and sani fibres are exported to Bikanirand Bhawani. Tobacco, both 
dry leaf and maoufactured to suit all classes, is exported to Dehli. Formerly large 
quantities of saltpetre were exported, but the trade has now altogether declined. 
There were formerly saltpetre works at Loni, Dasna, Hapur, and smaller ones 
at Sayana, Makanpur, Faridnagar, Pilkhua, Bagamabad, Muradnagar, and 
Shamsher. The parganah of Loni derives its name from the Hindi word lon, 
Sanskrit lavana, signifying salt. Wheat is exported in the direction of the 


Exports. 





1 See Meerut, Ghaziabad, Bagpat, Hépur, Shahdara, Baraut, and Pilkhua. 2In 1820 bosat- 
hire from Garhmuktesar to Cawnpore was Ras. 45-8-0 per 100 maunds, and to Allahabad was 
Bs. 70-8-0. 
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greatest demand _by rail, or water inexcess of the home demand. There are 
large granaries at Ghaziabad, Nahal, Pilkhoa, Hapur, Faridnagar, Begam- 
abad, Shahdara, Murddnagar, Garhmuktesur, Mawdna, B&gpat, Baraut, and 
Meerut. Diasna once had several, but owing to the percolation of canal water 
they have fallen into ruin. Sardhana has but four or five. 

The Chamars tan hides in this district. After tanning a cow hide is called 
cham, a bullock hide charsa, a buffalo hide adhaura, and goat and sheep skins 
nari. Leather is best tanned with dhdk ( Butea frondosa) bark, but the bark of the 
different species of kikar (Acacia) called «asa is more commonly used. Hides, 
horns and hoofsare sent to Calcutta and Cawnpore. Thereisa great manufacture 
of native shoes in Shahdara aud Pilkhua, the majority of which are exported to 
~ Dehliand southwards along the line of railway. The average outturn of cotton in 
a fair season is 55,000 maunds and of this 20,000 maunds are required for local 
consumption. Tle remainder is exported chiefly to Calcutta and Bombay. In 
bad seasons the produce is little more than sufficient for the requirements of 
the district : e. g., in 1869-70 the actual outturn was but 27,551 mannds on an 
area of 43,229 acres. Meerat is a great cotton emporium, and here dealers con- 
gregate from other markets, such as Khurja, Hathras, Cawnpore, and Mirzapur. 
Kustim or safflower is largely exported to the neighbouring districts. It is not 
thought profitable to send the district produce to Calcutta to compete with the 
Bengal flower. Silk has been tried by Mr. Michel of the Dasna factory, but 
without success, though mulberry of every variety grows luxuriantly. The 
cause of failure is the hot winds, which the silkworm cannot survive. The heat 
here is dry, but in the moist and cooler climate of Bijnaur Major Kennedy has 
been most successful in the culture of the worm. There are six kinds of cloth 
manufactured in the district, but solely for local consumption; they are: gdrha, 
dostiti, tisutt, red and blue; kharua, dolara, and dhotar, which last is a fine cloth. 
In 1832 good gazi sold at Rs. 5 the 100 yards, and inferior cloth at Rs, 4, while 
dosti sold for Rs. 8. Oils may be classified as kurwa and mitha. The karwa oils 
are those extracted from sarson, or the mustard plant, with adulterations. The 
mitha oils are those extracted from ¢i and ¢dra with adulterations of many 
sorts. There is very little alst (linseed) grown. The principal medicinal 
oils are nfm oil and an oil extracted from the shank bones of the gigantic 
crane (L Argala.) and other birds of the wader tribe. It is considered a 
specific for rheumatism and gouty affections. Neat’s-foot oil, too, is made in 
the larger towns. The principal imports into the district are metals of all 
kinds, salt, piece-goods, Kabuli fruits, spices from beyond the sea, pda and 
drugs. “ 

In the Bagpat tahsil there are indigo factories at Bilichpura, Aminnagar 
Sar4i, and Bajheri. In tabsil (dhdéziabad at Dehra, 


Indigo factories Masuri (Dasna factory), Harsawan, Kilhora, Rasulpur, 
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aud Yuakutpur. In tahs{l Hapur at Baklana and Bhimiyari. In the Meerut 

parganah there is one factory on the Jéniroad. In tahsil Sardhana, near the 

town, is a small factory. In Mawéna tahsil there are none. Indigo is an old 

manufacture in this district, especially among the Muhammadan zamindars, but it 

languished soon after the British occupation. Mr. Elliot, writing in 1836, says, 

“indigo has never been cultivated to any great extent, and in consequence of 

the failure of the agency houses and the abandonment of the few factories in 

Path and Say4aa it is now seldom or never cultivated.” The manufacture of 
indigo took no hold antil Bengal began to fail in its supply. Not long after 

the Skinners established the Dehra factory, but never got good prices, seldom 
above Rs. 135 per maund, until 1863. Prior to this year other small factories 
had been set on foot in parganah D&sna, and by 1863 the exportation had 
reached more than 500 maunds, worth about Rs. 6,250: but 500 maunds is a 
good average for good and bad years. The exports now must be about 60 
maunds, worth more than one lakh of rupees. The largest factory carried 
on under European supervision is at Dasma, which is now fitted to manu- 
facture 500 maunds. The plant for this factory is sown by the tenants 
of the proprietor, who objects to the system of advances, and seeing that 
his tenants have no rights in the soil as gecurity for such advances it would 
be unwise to encounter the risk. The cultivator receives a cash payment for 
his crop, delivered hitherto at his risk, the rate being about Rs. 20 per 109 
maumds of 48 sers net. The rate for plant cut within a mile of the factory 
is Rs, 18 per 100 maunds. The average yield of plant per acre is above 60 
maunds. The cost of production is Rs. 8.4, viz., seed 8 sers, at Rs. 5 per 
mand, Re. 1; rent at Rs. 3 per acre for one season, Rs. 3 ; irrigation, Rs. 2-4-0; 
cutting, cartage and ploughing, Rs. 2. 

A factory intending to make 500 maunds of dry indigo must command 
207,000 maunds of plant, or the produce of 3,300 acres, and must concentrate its 
working operations into 60 days, irrespective of time and labour in packing and 
despatching the dry indigo. The proprietor of the factory must have in his em- 
ploy 150 carts with 60C bullocks, 100 men for cutting plant, and 250 Bhangis or 
Mehtars, who alone manipulate the fermentation and precipitation of the granu- 
lated pigment in this district. About 68 or 70 men and boys are employed in 
the operations of straining, pumping, boiling, and subsequent draining off the 
colour. Another gang of 36 men are employed in pressing, cutting, and stamp- 
ing, with an auxiliary batch of six boys for the careful stowage of the prepared 
colour, to await the slow process of drying,—generally two months. Another large 
gang of labourers is daily required for the removal of the refuse plant called 
sti. This labour requires an organisation and careful administration to prevent 
any clashiog, and it speaks much for the docile and tractable nature of the ma- 
terial employed that such an organisation is capable of being collected at short 
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notice, and kept at work with regularity, at rates only 25 per cent. above the 
current rates of labour. Mr. Michel pays his factory servants Rs. 5 a month, 
and sells flour to them at the factory, at a rate five sers in excuse of the ordinary 
market rate of the day. This indulgence leaves them no excuse to absent 
themselves. Besides the above an expenditure of 150,000 gallons of water per 
day is required to be raised and stored with an unremitting regularity and pre- 
cision, and in the D&sna factory this is accomplished by five dos or buckets 
working two wells, with a proportionate force of cattle power to secure ils sup- 
ply in a limited space of time, in order to permit of the water cleaning itself 
of salt and other impurities previous to its being brought into use. 

In Bégpat tahsil, at Daulatpur, chtéiris (or common glass and paste bracelets 
worn by women of the lower classes) are made. They are 
also made in large numbers at Panehi. At Baraut iron 
vessels of various kinds are made, and at Barw&la charpdis (or bedsteads) and 
other wooden articles. At Mandavi Bagpat reed chairs called mundhas are 
manufactured, and at Sab, in parganah Chhaprauli, saws and wood-splitting clea- 
vers. In tahsil Gh&ziabad, at Shikohpur (otherwise Khichara), ornamented ele- 
phant goads (ankus) ; at Makimpur and Ghaziabad boots; at Faridnagar pag- 
ris, chequered cloth and balusdéhi sweetmeats, and at Jahangirpur pagris and 
dosti cloth are made. In tahsil HApur, at Bah&durgarh, country stoneware 
vessels are made, and at the town of H&pur bells and the brass work of hukkas. 
In Meerut parganah there are no manufactures worthy of notice. Elliot in 
his Glossary writes that “ the best kKamale (country blankets) in these Provinces 
are made in Alwar and in the neighbourhood of Mirapur in Meerut. The 
sansla kamals of the latter place sometimes sells as high as Rs. 25. It is 
made of the wool of lambkins shorn about three days after their birth. The 
sansla is from six to eight yardslong and about two broad.” This blanket is now 
quite unknown, and the most highly prized blankets in the district are those of 
Mirapura and Jawdldgarh in tahsil Sardhana. The village of Mirapura turns 
out about 100 blankets aday. Large numbers of these black blankets are made 
too at LAwar, in parganah Meerut. At the town of Barnawa the printing of 
cloths is carried on to a very considerable extent. } 

In Bagpat there are no great fairs. The only two worthy of notice are 
those of Pura and Khekara. In Pura, a Jat village, 
isa temple of Parasram. Fairs are held herein Phal- 
gun (February-March) and Sawan (July-August). The great fair is the one 
held in Phalgun called Shib Chandra or Shib RAtri, when the temple is sprinkled 
with water freshly brought from Hardwé&r and about 20,000 people assemble. 
The fair at Khekara is hold in reverence of Barha Baba. In the Ghaziabad 
tahsil the Sayyid Abdullah Shéh’s urs is held at Bahta Hajipur in Rabi-ul- 
awal (not a fixed date). The fair is largely attended. At DA&sna a large fair, 
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formerly attended by the Dehli princes, is held in honour of Shaikh Alladiya 
Makhdum S8b&h Wiléyat. A smaller one is held in Asauj (November) and 
Chait (March), at the Mandir Devi by the Hindis. At Nagla Kashi a fair 
is annually held, called K&li Devi, in memory of a sati. At Bajhora kalén 
a fair is annually held in May in honour of the Mardin-i-ghaib. At Sikri 
khurd great fairs are held in honour of Kalika Devi in Chait and Asauj. 
The offerings amvunt usually to R3. 6,500, of which the Goshains receive one- 
third and the sharers in the proprietary rights of the village the romaininy 
two-thirds. At Sultanpur a fair is held in Phalgun and is attended by Jats ; 
it is held in honour of Sh&in Ji. At As&latpur the Sitla fair is held in Chait 
and Asauj. In H&pur tahsil the great Puranmdshi fair is held at Garhmuktosar 
at the end of the month of Karttik, but no great traffic is carried on. At tho 
town of H&pur the “ R:imltla” lasts ten days in Asauj. At Lihséri there is a 
three-days’ fair at the samadh, at the period of Basant Panchmi. In the Meerut 
tahsil the nauchandi, or new-moon festival, is held for three days, commencing on 
the second Sunday after the Holi festival. There was formerly a temple of Nau- 
chandi Devi here, which was razed by Kutb-ud-din Aibak 675 years ago, and 
a darg4h erected on its site about half a mile to the east of Meerat city. Thero 
is no trade carried on of any importance. During the Ashara Muharram 
(first ten days of the Muharram) there are large assemblages at the Karbala. 
The Remisla lasts thirteen days, concluding on the tenth day of the last half of 
Asauj (Byaya dasami). The Tilendi fair is held at the Siraj kund in Meerut 
on the second day of the first half of Chait, tho day after the Holi. The 
Chhariy4n festival, commonly called Z&hir Diw&n, is held on the ninth of tho 
dark half of the month of SAwan. In the Sardhana tahsil there are three fairs 
worthy of notice: (1) at Sardhana ia honour of Barha Baba in March; at 
Barn&wa, at the Lakh& Mandap, an urs is annually held at Sajar; and (3) at 
Nirpura a fair is held in the month of Jamadus-sini. In tahsil Mawana 
the only important fair is that of Niloha, in honour of Zahir Diw4n or Goga 
Pir, who is said to have been carricd into the earth in his chariot. About 25,000 
attend the fair, each person carrying a small flag: hence the name chhariydn 
applied to this fair. 

The following statement shows the traffic between Aligarh, Debli and Meerut 
by road from 6 A. M.on the 20th October to 6 A. M. on 
the 20th November, 1871: only such traffic is noted as 
is lost to the railway, which amounted to Rs. 19,381 for 80 miles, or Rs. 2,422 
per mile. This traffic record was taken as follows: Two native writers were 
stationed on the Hindan bridge near Ghaziabad, over which all traffic to and 
from tho Du&b to the Panjab crosses ; these men relieved each other every four 
hours in noting on printed forms the details of traffic of every doscription as 
it passed up and down to Dehli. A similar party was stationed at Hapar 
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which noted traffic to and from Meerut. All the details aro recorded in the 
office of the Executive Engineer. 


Road traffic between Aligarh, Meerut and Dehli, from October 20th to November 
20th, 1871. 
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Mds. 92,642 11,650 1,076 
Ditto to Meerut, ane 79a Rs. 19,967/Rs, 14,563|Re, 672 } 28,102 
Down. 
Mds. 124,209 29,299 1,235 
Dehli to Aligarh, oes 4,693 { Rs. 17,080, Rs. 36,160/Rs. 766 } 53,356 
Mds. 76,995 11,55 1,054 
Meerut to ditto | 466311 /RS 10,694'Rs, 14,894|Rs. 659 25,141 
Mds, 434,643 79,746 4,604 
Total, 16,632 { Rs. 59,902 Re. 98,802|Rs. 2,865 } 1,61,569 


The traffic by rail in goods and passengers for the six months ending 31st 
December, 1871, to Meerut city was—passengers 
32,260 ; goods, 123,536 maunds: from the city —passen- 
gers, 34,€74, and goods 67,036 maunds. The traffic to Meerut cantoument com- 
prised 17,684 passengers, and from cantonments 16,963 passengers. From Ghazi- 
abad there were 23,723 passengers and 723 maunds of goods, and to that station 
28,395 passengers and 1,126 maunds of goods. The passenger trafficto Begam- 
abad was 6,788, and from it 5,395 ; the goods traffio was merely nominal. Ihave 
been unable to obtain any later statistics from the authorities of the Oudh and 
Rohilkhand Railway. 

No large markets or centres of industry have sprung up on the principal 
route of traffic, nor are there any cases of small raUway 
stations in this district having rapidly grown into scats 
of commerce, though Ghaziabad is doubtless fast becoming a great emporium, and 
must eventually materially diminish the importance of Dehli as a mercantile town. 
A large proportion of the exports of the large villages in the north of parganahs 
Sardhana and Barndwa, as Salawa, Tikri, and Doghat, is sent from the Khatauh 
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Railway Station in the district of Muzaffarnagar. The traffic on the rivers Jumna 
and Ganges is not great, and that on the latter chiefly consists in bringing down 
wood from the hills near Hardwar. The canal navigation has already been notice. 
In discussing the subject of material prosperity, reproductive accumulations 
of wealth will only be considered. In reality the mass of jewellery which women 
may be seen wearing is no evidence whatever of general prosperity. A people 
who would not hesitate to sell a birthright to celebrate 2 pompous marriage are 
not likely, in times of some adversity, ever to have scruples in hiring jewels from 
the village shopkeeper ; and besides this, many of these jewel-bedecked women aro 
loose characters, the vicissitudes of whose profession remove them from ordinary 
economic conditions. The signs of accumulation of wealth are the increase in 
the number of cattle, notwithstanding the decreasing necessity for them from 
the introduction of the canal and railway, and the increase in the number of 
carts. Mr. Michel, zamindér of Dasna, has, after some investigation, come to 
the conclusion that the number of carts in tahsil Gh&ziabad has since the 
introduction of the railway been increased fivefold. When Mr. Michel first 
entered on his zamindériin Masuri there were two carts, there are now sixty ; 
in Dasna there were four, there are now one hundred. Doubtless Mr. Michel’s 
larye indigo factory has given an impetus to the increase in this case, still 
the same tendency is everywhere apparent. -The better housing of cattle is 
another sign of prosperity. For the better stalling of cattle and more careful 
storing of fuel, the area of. the Masuri village site has been increased by more 
than one-third during the last few years. There has also been a general increase 
in facilities for transport both by carts and beasts of burdon, thus permitting of 
marked competition with,the railway. As an example, take the reorganisation 
of ballock-trains on such long lengths of road as from Gh&ziabad to Aligarh, 
parallel with and passing through the same centres of commerce as the railway 
touches. There is an increase in the demand for imported manufactured hardware, 
e.g., English pocket-knives, locks, carpenter’s tools, anvils, and vices, and bar-iron 
for ploughshares. The wearing of English cloth is only in a minor sense gn in- 
dication of general prosperity, for in all towns and at all small village markets 
(penth) English cloth is sold simply because it is cheaper than the native-made 
fabric. Hoarding does not prevail to the extent it did ten years ago, but still it 
is now very general. The crisis of 1866 has very seriously affected the estimation 
in which the English banking system was formerly held. The greater part of 
the accumulations from banking and commerce is employed as capital in trade, 
and in large or small indigo factories, and as capital for the purchase of land. 
The current rates of interest in small transactions, where an article is given 
in pawn as security, is about half an anna per rupee 
per mensem, #. ¢., 374 per cent. per annum. In large 
transactious with a mortgage upon moveable property, as carts, cattle, kolhus 
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(sugar mills) about three pies per mensem per rupee, ¢. ¢., 18} per cent. per 
annum. In large transactions with mortgage upon house or lands or shares in 
estates it is 12 per cent. per annum. Petty agricultural advances upon personal 
security are made at half an anna per rupee per mensem, t. ¢., 374 per cent. per 
annum. The same with lien on crops would be 25 per cent. per annum. Not 
less than six per cent. would be considered a fair retura for money invested in 
buying anestate with tha prospect of improvement confilently expected to con- 
tinue. 
There are no large native banking establishments out of the great military 
station of Meerut in this district and Dehli on the 
Panjab side of the Jumna.! Market gardeners are the 
only cultivators that encourage these establishments. In the interior of the 
district petty Baniyas do all the money-lending. The only English bank in 
this district is the Bank of Upper India, the head office of which is in Meerut 
cantonments. 


Banks. 


The Jocal measures of time in general use are those common to the upper 
| Du&b. Theoretically six sdas or breaths make one pal, 
or the twinkling of an eye, and 24 pal one minute Eng- 
lish. Sixty pal make one ghari ; 74 gharis one pdhar ; 8 pdhars one din (day) ; 
7 din one athwara ; and two athwaras one pandrawara. Invillage parlance the 
words stkdla, tarka, bhor and din nikale are used to express ‘morning’ ; from morn - 
ing until noon as many pdhars of the day as have passed. After twilight comes 
din chhipe, shédm and sanjh; then diya jale when the lamps are lighted, rd¢ 
or night, pasar just before daylight when the cows are fed, ptle phatan the 
first glimpse of dawn, and chiriyon ke wakt when ¢he birds begin to sing. 
Solid and liquid measures are the same. Hight khashkhash (poppy seeds) 
make one chdnwal or grain of rice ; 8 chdnwals make one rattt; 8 rattts make 
one mdsha ; 12 mdshas make one tola; 5 tolas make one chhatdk; 16 chhatcéks 
one ser ; 40 sers one maund. Eighty-four Government rupees weigh oneser, The 
different gradations between the chhatdk and the ser are the adhpaw, or half a 
quarter ; pau ser, or quarter ; sawa pau, or five-sixteenths ; derh pau, or three- 
eights ; adh ser or half ser, and tin pau, or three-quarters of a ser. Dhari or 
pansert contains five sers, and the dhon is half a maund. 


Weights and measures. 


Measures of distance and length have various terms in the lower ranks of 
the scale : thus, two jau make one angusht ; 4 angusht one chiya ; 6 chiya one Adth, 
while by another account 3 angusht make one girth, 4 girths one balisht, and 
2 balisht one Adth. Again we have 54 sé making one bhao, 3 bhao one tasu, 
and 12 tasu one Adth. Two hdth make one gaz, and 14 gag one kadam or pace: 








1The average rates of exchange in the early part of our rule were hilf per cent, on Dehii, 
two per cent. on Jékhani and Benares, and three and a half per cent, on Calcatta. 
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2,040 gaz make one gdo kos, and 2,900 gaz one pukka kos. The gdo kos is so 
called as representing the distance the cry of a cow (qdo) is said to be heard. Other 
vague terms of distance are {{rwa, an arrow’s flight; and goli ke tappa, a rifle-shot. 
The land measure in common use is based on the English yard of 386 inches ; 
the former local yard was the Jldhi yard or gaz of 33 inches. Three English 
yards make one gatta; 20 gatta one jartb, and a square jartd, or 8,025 square 
yards, makes a pukka bigha, and one bigha twelve biswas equal an English acre. 
‘The subdivisions of the bfgha are 20 biswds make one bigha ; 20 biswansts one 
bLiswa ; 20 taswdns{s one biswinsi ; 20 answdnsis one taswdast, Sc. 

In 1840 the East India Company’s gold double and single mohars were 
current in this district, besides two-third and one-third 
mohars in gold, the Calcutta sikka mohar (19th san) 
and the Farukhabad mohar (45th san). The Company’s silver double, single, 
half and quarter rupees, and the Farukhabad (old and new), Calcutta sikka, 
Benares, old Lucknow (known as Machhli Shahi), Muhammad Shéhi, Dehli, 
Bareilly, Najfbabad, Chandausi, Bala Séhi, and Srinagari rupees were all cur- 
rent and caused endless confusion in commercial transactions. For the copper 
coinage there were the Company’s new anna pieces, the Manstri or Masri kani, 


Coinage. 


lumps of copper, and the kuldér, Madu Sahi and Trisula pice. 
now in circulation is that common to all India. 

The classification of the land into assessable and revenue-free, with the Go- 
vernment revenue and its incidence on the cultivated 
area, has already been given in detail for each parganah 
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in the district. 
been as follows :— 


The coinage 


The collections and balances from 1860-61 to 1873-74 have 
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1860-61, ws ese 17,82,599| 15,41,663)  2,40,9386) 2.10,413) 29,951 572} 13°51 
1861-62, .., ve | 18,11,172] 18,03,428 7,744, 2871] 4,197 vel 0°42 
1862-63, ... oo» | 18,15,598| 18,07,33) 8,267 52 8,215) as. 0°45 
1863-64, ... vse | 18,213,128) 18,07,096 14,032 6,635 ina 7,397 0°77 
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The total revenue and civil expenditure for 1804 was revenue, Rs. 2,50,749 ; 
expenditure, Rs. 1,41,104: for 1850-51 the figures 
were Rs. 19,27,409 and Rs. 12,01,129 respectively ; 
for 1860-61, Rs. 24,59,409 and Rs. 13,36,751; and for 1870-71, Rs. 38,04,485 
and Rs. 15,88,080. In the following detailed list of items for 1860-61 and 
1870-71 military expenditure and deposits are excluded :-- 


Expenditure. 








Receipts. Expenditure. 
Heads. 1860-61. | 1870-71. Heads. 1860-61.| 1870-71. 
Rs, Rs. Rs. Re. 

Miscellaneous, as police 30,877 36,388; Salaries of all kinds and 
Fands,savings of pay Ke. contingencies, eo | 5,05,831) 5,36,469 
Land-revenue, ee 17,72,801| 21,318,109) Pablic works, 6,67,906, 5,68,498 
Excise, ene 81,070] 1,18,072| Excise, stamps & opium, 23,083 9,186 
Stamps, ise 94,022 3,523,846) Post-office, 32,226) 37,601 
Law and justice, eee 25,626 82,932! Telegraph, ie as 19,165 
Income-tax, bas 1,20,293}  1,88.100, Local funds, ses 4,17,161 
Local funds, ies 25,465 4,564,245} Compensation for loss of 1,07,745) ase 
Canal collections, wit 1,15,184 48,850 property. 
Post-office, eee 99,326 eee 
Telegraph, 3,699 5,980 
Rent of confiscated lands, 91,226 Se 








Total, ahs 24,59,489 32,05,022 Total, vee (13,36,75 1115,88,0°0 





The actual assessment of the income of the district at six pies in the rupee calcu- 
lated upon profits exceeding Rs. 500 for the purposes of 
the income-tax of 1870 during 1870-71 was Rs. 1,88,099. 
There were 2,372 incomes between Re. 500 and Rs. 750 per annum ; 1,186 betwean 
Rs.750 and Rs. 1,000; 459 between Rs. 1,000 and Rs. 1,500; 350 between Rs, 1,500 
and Rs. 2,000 ; 522 between Rs. 2,000 and 10,000 ; 17 between Rs. 10,000 and 
Rs, 1,00,000; and one above Rs. 1,00,000;—total persons assessed were 4,907. 
The following statement shows the collections under each head uf the excise 
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Excise. for ten years in this district :—- 
baa a 1 eo 
SE < s 
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~~ exe Sua 
3 fo) a eH 4 
~~ Rs. Ra. Rs. Rs Rs Rs. 
1862-63, jee 834 | 12,193 | 30,922] ... oe 2,589 
1863-64, ve | 4,734} 9,258 | 32,859 | «. 3 | 2,598 
1864-65, oe | 7,781 | 8,814 | 42,812 | os 25 | 2,743 
1865-66, we | 8,917] 9,289 | 88,194] ... Sai 9,441: 
1866-67, .. | 9,084] 11,088 | 39,600] ... 23 | 32,275 


1867-68, .. | 14,655 | 11,818 | 48,640 | 16] ... 9,787 
1868-69,  ... | 14,188 | 88089 47,744 | 66 11 | 3,080 
1869-70, ... | 1,293] 7,199 | 48,640| 80/ 29! 93,079 
1870-71, .. | 6.240] 8,096 | 53,552 | 1,909 | 1,460 | 7,425 
1871-72, .. | 12,607 | 8,834 | 63,568 | 2,550 | 1,838 | 8,951 
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The cantonment accounts are separate and under a separate administra- 
tion, and are given below : — 
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1862-63, vce | 1,912 | 82,687 |... 192 | 3,781 | 6,716] ,.. 2,370 | 41,917 
1863-64, ove | 20,413 | 21,564 | 7,614 480 | 53,364 3,889 4 1,862 | 51,502 
1864-65, . | 92,921 | 19,268 | ... 639 | 9,749 | 8009] ... 2,425 | 61,161 
1865-66, coe | 39,162 | 20,423 eee 662 1,597 5,904 11 3,261 | 55,498 
1866-67, wo. | 27,496 | 29,440] .., 665 | 1,863 | 4,326 55 | 38,900 | 58,865 
1867-68, eee 26,190 | 20,887 vee 1,057 1,832 6,644 27 1,619 | 54,968 
1868-69, vee | 34,666 | 29,376) ... | 1,402 1,975 | 8,121 20 | 2,864 | 65,896 
1869-70, ww. | 1,198 | 19,650 / ... | 1,802 | 1,628 | 6,570 26 | 2,807 | 27,962 
1870-71, .. | 19,215 | 20,790 | ... ss aa see 10] $3,809 | 36,206 
1871-73, eee 26,520 20,122 eee seo eve see 24 2,929 43,746 








In 1855-56 the gross revenue from spirits, drugs and opium from both can- 
tonments and district was Rs, 75,751, which fell to Rs. 65,847 in the follow- 
ing year, rising to Rs. 82,279 in 1861-62. In 1816 Mr. Colin Shakespear 
writes: “ I think that thirty sers per mensem of opium will suffice for the con- 
sumption of the district. The opium now smuggled into the district from 
Begam Sumru’s country is much adulterated and sells at Rs. 5 to Rs. 7 per 
ser.” In 1821 the Collector estimated the annual consumption for the district 
at five maunds only. The average annual consumption in 1871-72 was 85 
maunds. 

Stamp duties are now collected under the General Stamp Act (XVIII. of 

1869) and under the Court Fees Act. The following state- 


Stamps. 
ment shows the revenue and charges under this head for a 


series of years :-- 













: Blue-and- 
Adhesive Duties and 
stamps and eee oe Court-fees,| penalties Bry Gross Net 
handis. stamps. valued. Pts. | charges. receipts. 
Rs. Rs. Rs. Rs. Rs. Ra. Rs. 
1862-68, 9,704 81,266 eee 860 91,850 5,192 86,668 
1663-64, ... 14 384 95,387 ses 1,424 1,113,145 6,109 | 1,05,036 
1854-65, ... 17,499 91,489 ai 937 1,09,918 6,209 | 1,03,709 
1865-66, __... 14,979 94,884 vee 816 1,10,6°9 7,418 1,03,261 
1866-67, __... 5,687 96,796 eee 463 1,02,945 6,695 96,250 
1867-68, 0. 5,480 1,40,381 oe 421 1,46,282 11,341 },34,9-£1 
1868-69,  ... 5,499 | 1,41,938 ott 189 1,47,626 9,914] 1,87,712 
1809-70, — «.. 5,676 | 1,738,178 oe 895 1,79,249 10,055 | 13,69,194 
1870-71, 6. 6,791 29, 00 | 1,16,853 3,305 1,565,649 11,849 | 1,43,800 
1871-72, ... 5,677 29,422 | 1,136,865 196 1,52,160 4,691 | 1,47 469 
3078-73, ... 4,386 28,081 | 1,19,289 209 1,51,965 3,504 | 1,48,461 
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_ The net revenue for 1855-56 was Rs. 55,509 ; for 1857-58 was Rs. 12,779 ; 
for 1859-60 was Rs. 581,930 ; for 1860-61 was Rs. 1,01,921, and for 1861-62 
was Rs, 71,924. 

In 1871-72 there wero 6,287 documents registered under the provisions of the 
Registration Act, VIII. of 1871, on which fees to the 
amount of Rs. 15,668 were collected. The expense of 
establishment, &c., during the same period amounted to Rs. 6,359. There were 
3,750 registrations affecting immoveable property in which the registration was 
compulsory under Section 17 of Act VIII. of 1871, and 1,165 in which the 
registration was optional. The other registrations effected refer to moveable 
property, wills, &c., and the total aggregate values of all the documents registered 
amounted to Rs. 23,98,172. 

The following statement shows the receipts and charges on account of canals 

Canal-revenue. for a series of years :— 


Registration. 




















Ganaes Cana. Eastern JuMNA CANAL. 
Year. Year, 
Collec- Patwa- ee Net re- ' Collec- re or ee 
tions. | ris’ fees. ent: ceipts. tions. ecants: | teess'|* donk: 
Rs. Rs. Rs Rs Rs. Rs Rs Rs. 

1866-67, .. | 3,01,806 1,839} 1,23712,98,7308 1866-67, eo. 68,154 593 153) 57,408 
1867- 68, ee 3,123,210 2,596 1,149 ay 1867.68, eee 1,79,464 685 166 1,78,618 
1868-69, coe | 9,03,76U 3,155} 1,391!'9,99,214 1868-69, ... Not given. 
1869-70, ... | 5,29,071 3,172] 1,383/5,24,516 1869-70, ... 2,00,187 660 836| 1,99,191 
1870-71, ... | 3,75,625| 14,676, 1,973,3,58,976] 1870-71, ... Not given. 
1871-72, ... | 3,80,102| 11,627/ 3,265|3,67,3109) 1871-72, ... | 1,565,912 486 , 4,854; 1,49,972 
1872-78, - 8,05,163 15,193) 1,53]2,88,617 9 1872-23, .. | ,85,816 485 039 1,76,679 


As in Sahéranpur so in Mecrnt, the earliest monument connected with 
its history is an Asoka column, now on the ridge at 
Dehli. Shams-i-Sir4j relates? that this pillar once stood 
in the vicinity of the town of Meerut and was conveyed to Dehli by Sultan Firoz, 
by whom it was re-erected in the Kushak Shikar. He adds that after the erection 
of the pillar a large town sprung up, and “ the Kh&ns and Méliks of the court 
built houses there.” The Meerut pillar, as noted by tho chroniclers, is smaller 
than the mindra-t-zartn or Sahéranpur (dé. The whole length is about 32°6 feet, 
and as the end of the shaft is still rough, it seems probable that the polished portion 
could not have been more than 32 feet in height. General Cunningham makes 
the upper diameter of the smooth portion 29:5 inches, and the lower diameter 
38 inches, giving a diminution in thickness of 0:2 inch per foot. The Kushak 
Shikdér of Firoz Shah has been identified with the place where the pieces of 
the broken pillar were found, corresponding with the above measurements. 
Padre Tieffenthaler, who resided in India? from 1743, writes of this column:— 


History. 


1Dowson’s Elliot, LL, 353: Cunningham Arch, Sur., J., 168. * Bernoulli, I., 129, Berlin, 1791. 
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* L’obélisque de Feros, roi des Afgans, qui précéda Tamerlan de J50 ans, etoit 
de forme cylindrique et posé dans un endroit élevé, sur un pedestal (ou socle) 
quarré construit d’immenses pierres. Ona faité sauter en l’air ce monument 
avec de la poudre ; il se rompit en plusieurs morceaux dont cing sont encora 
existans. Le plus gros de ces fragmens et en méme tems celui qui est le plus 
proche de la base, a 1} aune Indienne en diametre, et il est long de 2} aunes. 
Le second n’est gueres moins épais, mais sa longueur n’est que de 1} aune. 
On y remarque des caracteres Indiens, Samscrétans, de Guzarate et quelques 
peu d’Arabes. L’épaisseur du troisieme fragment est d’une aune; sa long- 
ueur de 2. L’épaisseur et la longueur de quatrieme sont les mémes que du 
troisieme. Le cinquieme enfin a moins d’une aune en diametre et n’est long 
que d’une aune ect demie. Les longueurs ou hauteurs de ces différens débris 
ajovtées ensemble sont 9 aunes; mais on assure que la hauteur de l’obélisque 
entier a été de 20 aunes.”’ This account identifies this broken pillar with one 
of those erected by Firoz Shah, and as it is clearly not the golden pillar, it must 
be the one brought from Meerut. The pillar lay in fragments! until 1867, 
when they were again collected together and re-erected on the ridge whick 
runs from the Dehli monument to Hindu Rao’s house. 

The inscription on this pillar, like that on the golden ld, for a long time 
remained undecyphered, until James Prinsep discovered that it was merely g 
transcript of the same Asoka edict found on the other pillar. The letters are | 
very imperfect, owing to the surface of the stone being much worn and mutilated, 
but Prinsep pronounced® them so completely duplicates of the other inscription 
that he did not think it “‘ worth while to make them tbe subject of a separate 
note.’? The Jesuit padre has some curious disquisitions on the inscriptions on 
this pillar. Having drawn the forms of some eight of the characters ho pro- 
ceeds to explain their meaning: ‘‘ Aprés avoir beaucuup et long tems cherché 
Jai trouvé la signification de ces caracteres. Ce sont en partie des signes numé- 
riques, en partie des figures d’instrumens de guerre, dont les Indiens se servoient 
autrefois.”” Some he likens to the figures 4, 8 and 6, and others to.the emblems 
of various deities, and winds up with a correction of previous writers :—‘‘ De 
ce que ces caracteres out de la resserablance avec des caracteres grecs, quelques 
Européens ont cru que cet obélisque avoit été élevé par Alexandre le Grand ; 
mais o’est une erreur: car Alexandre na paspénétré jusque dans ces contrées 
et on sait d’ailleurs positivement que le monument dont il est question a dt@ 
taillé et érigé par ordre et aux fraix de Féros, dans l’intention de transmettre 
sa mémoire et son nom 4 la postérité.” So whilst avoiding one error the padre 
falls into another. The existence of this pillar and the discovery of Buddhist 


1The piece containing the inscription was sawn off some time before and sent to the Asiatia 
Bociety in Calcutta, by whom it was again returned to Dehli. 4J. A.S., Ben., VI., 794, 
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remains within the city leaves little room to doubt that Meerut was inhabited 
in the third century before Christ. No mention however of the place is made 
by the Chinese Buddhist travellers, and this may possibly point to its decay 
during the early centuries of the Christian era. 

Local tradition shows that in the eleventh century the prevailing tribe to 
the north was the Tagas. These were driven to the 
south and east by the Jats, who entered the district to 
the north-west and thence spread themselves over the parganahs that they now 
occupy. To the south were the Meos, and to the south-west were the Dors 
whose leader, Hardatta, built a fort at Meerut. The Dors were, in turn, expelled 
by the Gahlots with the aid of the Mina Meos. MRashid-ul-din quoting Al 
Birtni, a writor of the tenth century,! mentions Meerut in his itinerary as ten 
parasangs from Ah&r and ten parasangs from Panipat. In the romance of the 
prince of martyrs, Salar Masauid, who is said to have been the first of the 
Musalm&n invaders of India, mention® is made of his capture of Meerut in the 
first half of the eleventh century. He led his army from Dehli to Meerut. 
“The princes of Meerut had already heard that no one could hope to stand 
before Masaid ; that in whatsoever direction he or his troops turned they 
gained the victory. So they were afraid and sent ambassadors with valuable 
presents to Masauid, acknowledging his supremacy and offering to be the servants 
of his slaves—in fact submitting entirely to him. Masatd was much pleased, 
and bestowing the kingdom of Meerut upon them proceeded with all his train | 
to Kanauj.” Firishta says that Mahmad, whilst on his ninth expedition, invaded 
Meerut (1017 A. D.) and exacted from Hardatta a large sum of money, but 
regarding this expedition there is such confusion amongst the authorities that 
it is very difficult to arrive at any distinct conclusion.2 The first undoubted 
Musalm&én invasion is connected with the raid of Kutb-ud-din Aibak, the 
slave general of Muhammad S4m, in 1191. A.D. Kutb-ud-din marched from 
Kahram, “and when he arrived at Meerut, which is one of the celebrated forts of 
the country of Hind, for the strength of its foundations and superstructure, and 
its ditch which was as broad as the ocean and fathomless, an army joined him, 
sent by the dependent chiefs of the country.” The fort was captured and a 
kotwal was appointed to take up his station in the fort, and all the idol temples 
were converted into mosques*. A mosque built by the conqueror beara his 
name to the present day. 

The notices of the district in the Persian historians are few and unimport- 
ant. In 1255 the fief of Meerut was conferred on Malik Kishli Khéo Ulugh 
Aazzam Barbak-sult&ni upon his coming from Karra to pay his respects to the 


Tradition. 


1 Dowson’s Elliot, 1., 62. 2 Ibid H1.,519 See Dowson’s Hiliot, II, 458. 
‘Ibid, 219, 297, 300. 
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Sultén!. We next read of the troubles caused by the turbulent Meos in the 
south of the district, and in 1389 A.D. the fort of Meerut was used us a state 
prison by Muhammad Shah for his rival Abu Bakr, who died there.? The auto- 
biography of Timur and the Zafar ndma of Yazdi give a graphic account of the 
Mughal invasion of the Dudab and capture of Meerut 
in the latter part of 1898 A.D. Marching from Kaithal, 
Timur came to P&nipat, and thence by Kanhi-gazin to the Jumna, where he dis- 
covered on the opposite side the fort and town of Loni then held by one Maimuin 
on behalf of Sultan Mahmud.’ He describes Loni as situated ‘in a dudb between 
two rivers, the one the Jumna and the other the Halin, the latter being a large 
canal which was cut from the river Kalini (Jumna) and brought to Firozabad, 
and there connected with the Jumna by Sultan Firoz Shah.” Here he confuses 
the history of the Western and HasternJumna Canals. The garrison appear to 
have been Hindts attached to the faction of Mallu Khan, the Hindd minister of 
MahmadShéh. Pasture being scant on the Dehli side of the river, the Mughals 
crossed the Jumna whilst Maimun made preparations for resistance. Timur relates 
that a holy Shaikh came out of the town and represented that he had used his ut- 
most endeavours to induce the people to surrender, but that they had remained ob- 
stinate. Timir accordingly ordered an assault, which was successful. ‘‘ Many of 
the Rajputs placed their wives and children in their houses and burned them ; then 
they rushed to the battle and were killed.” Timur goes on to relate how he gave 
orders for the safety of all Musalmans and the indiscriminate slaughter of all the 
Hind&s in the town and fort. Hence he marched along the Jumna and took up 
his quarters opposite Dehli. This was the scene of the massacre of his prisoners, 
Timur relates that his principal officers represented that they had 100,000 pri- 
soners in camp, and that in the event of all the forces being required to attack 
Dehli, they would find it difficult to prevent assistance being given to the enemy 
by the prisoners ; thereupon Timur ordered that all the prisoners should be mas- 
sacred, and so much was this in consonance with the advice of his spiritual coun- 
sellers that we read of a holy maulvi, “ who had never killed a sparrow in his life,” 
slaying with his own hands fifteen Hindis who had been assigned to him as 
captives and as his portion of the spoil. 

After the capture and sack of Dehli Timuar encamped at Firozabad, and 
thence crossing the Jumna marched for six kos to 
Midula, which may be identified with the village of 
Mandaula in parganah Loni. Then he marched five or six kos to the village of 
Katah or Kanah, indentifiable with the modern village of Katah in the Bagpat 
parganah. There he received Bah&dur N&hir, Raja of Kutila (Hardwar), and 
his son Kalnésh (elsewhere called Mubfrak Khan), and accepted of their presents 
and homage, but this availed them little when Timur attacked their country. 


Ibid, 4, *Dowson’s Elliot, LV., 25. ®Jbid IIL., 432, 495 ; LV., 84. 
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From Katah Timur proceeded six kos to Bagpat, and thence to As&r, which he 
describes as situated “ in a part of the country called duab.”” There he heard of the 
strength and importance of Meerut, then held by Ily4s Afgh&n and his son Maula 
Muhammad Thaneswari,1 assisted by a body of gabra under one Safi. Timur first 
sent a party offering terms to the place if the inhabitants showed due submision 
and obedience, but the ambassadors returned unsuccessful with the reply “ that 
Tarmsharin Khan, with a host beyond all number and compute, had assailed 
their fort, but had retired from it baffled.”” Enraged at this defiant reply, 
Timar started the same day with 10,000 picked horsemen, and halting but one 
night on the road accomplished the twenty kos from Asér and arrived at Meerut 
on the 29th Rabi-ul-akhir (7th January, 1399). He at once set his men to sap 
the foundations of the walls, which so dispirited the garrison that the assault was 
soon ordered. The Mughals with the aid of ladders and ropes mounted the 
walls and entered the fort. They then spread themselves in the interior and 
captured the Afgh&n leaders. Safi, who had fought well, was killed, and the Mu- 
ghals ‘put all gabre and people of the place to death. 
Their wives and children were made prisoners and all 
their property was plandered.’’ The wvod used to prop up the mines was then 
set on fire, and the fortifications of the city and the houses of the people were 
razed to the ground.? Timur’s last act was to cause the prisoners to be flayed 
alive and to order the destruction of the public buildings. From Meerut one 
wing of the victorious army, under Amir Jahin Shéh, was despatched up 
the Jumna with orders “to take every fort, town and village he came to, 
and to put all the infidels of the country to the sword.” A second division 
with the heavy baggage took the route by the Karasu or Hindan, whilst Timur 
himself proceeded towards the Ganges. The first day he marched to Mansara, 
a distance of six kos, most probably to be identified with the village of 
Mansuri beyond Inchauli on the Niloha road. He arrived the next day at 
Firozpur, and went thence for fifteen kos to Tughlikpur. I have identified the 
latter place with Tughlikpur in the Muzaffarnagar district. Firozpur is de- 
scribed by Timur as lying on the banks of the Ganges where there was a ford, 
for a portion of his troops were able to cross the river close to the main camp. 
The position of the village of Firozpur Saifpur to the north of Bahsfima and 
on the right bank of the Barh Ganga both in name and position corresponds 


TimGr’s raid. 


1Thornton notes that Ritter and others suppose the gabrs mentioned here were magi or fire- 
worshippers; “ but gabr in Persian means any infidel, and the assemblage of gadrs at Hardwar, 
their worship of a rock hewn into the shape of a cow, their suicide by means of fire and their 
hrowing the ashes of the dead into the Ganges would indicate their Hindé origin and Brahmani- 
cal faith.’ Amongst the ‘others’ may be mentioned Sir H. M. Elliot (Beames’ Elliot I, 119; 
Dowson’s Elliot, V, 559; IV, 506), who identifies these gatrs of Meerut with colonies of fire- 
worshippers established in Upper India.” 2Dowason’s Elliot, III, 451,508; V, 485. 
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with the Firozpur of Timur. This, if admitted, will go to show that the 
recession of the Ganges from its old bed has taken place since 1400 A.D. The 
onward course of the Mughal army is noticed, under the districts of Muzaffar- 
nagar and Sahéranpur’. 

After the departure of Timur Meerut became the head-quarters (March, 1399) - 
of Sultan Nasir-ud-din Nusrat Sh&h, who was joined here by a small force 
under Adil Khan. The Sultén took possession of the camp-equipage of Adil 
Kh&n and proceeded to Dehli. In all districts visited by the Mughals there was 
great pestilence and famine after their departure’. In 1542 A D., during the 
reign of Sher Sh 4b, whilst that Sultan was engaged in the siege of Kalinjar, one 
Alam Kh&n Miana created a disturbance in the duéb, and having raised the pro- 
vince of Meerut, he devastated the greater part of the neighbouring country. 
Alam Khan was slain by Bhagwant, the slave of Khaw&s Kh&n, governor of 
Sirhind, whither he had gone with his Meerut levies on a plundering expedition, 
Shortly before the accession of Bahlol Lodi, the entire country from Sam- 
bhal “‘ to the ferry of Khwaja Khizr, which adjoins Dehli,” was held by Darya 
Kh&n Lodi, and Niamat-ulla mentions the parganah of Loni as his western 
boundary. Lying near the imperial residence, Meerut was a favourite place of 
resort for the nobles of the court, who frequently enjoyed the pleasures of the 
chase in the Jumna khddir, In the reign of Akbar the present parganah of 
Meerut became the head of a dastiir in the sirkfr and sibah of Dehli. Nu- 
merous pleasure gardens and hunting preserves were established by the successors 
of Akbar in parganah Loni, and to water the grounds of one of these, known as 
Rénap, the Eastern Jumna canal was first designed. The general history of 
the upper duab includes the history of this district and has been given in the 
introduction. In 1778 Walter Reinhard, alias Sumru, settled at Sardhana, and 
in 1781 occurred one of the most destructive of the Sikh invasious. Mirza 
Shafi Khan was sent to expel them and after several ineffectual skirmishes 
brought them to a general action on the 15th August under the walls of 
Meerut. He attacked the Sikhs with great energy and resolution, and the im- 
perial troops, remembering their disgrace of the previous year in the Panj&b, ex- 
erted themselves to make amends for their former defeat. Success crowned 
their efforts, and Sahib Singh with other commanders of note and five thousand 
men fell on the spot. The Sikhs retired across the Jumna, and the people were 
relicved from the presence of a cruel and implacable enemy, who had ravaged 
their country for several months.‘ In 1783, Zain-ul-abdin, the brother of 
Mirza Shafi, was governor of Meerut, and when the Mirza was assassinated, the 
emperor became desirous of removing him from office and directed his appearance 

1There is a second Firczpur to the north in parganah Bhima Sambalhera of the Muzaffar- 


nagar Diatrict which some think is the village intended by ‘IimGr.  Dowson’s Elliot, IV, 36, 
3 Ibid, 407, *Francklin’s Shéh Alam, 94,114. 
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at court. At first Zain-ul-abdin refused to obey and prepared for resistance 
Afrasyéb Khd&n was sent to compel his obedience and invested Meerut, when 
negotiations were opened which led to the unconditional surrender of the town. 

It was to Meerut that Ghulam KAdir retreated when pursued by the Mar- 
hattas after his outrage on Sh4h Alam. Rana Khao 
with Ali Bahédur, another Marhatta leader, invested 
the town, which was garrisoned by a strong force of Rohillas who had remained 
faithful to their leader. R&na Khan, not baving any heavy artillery, was 
prevented from forming a regular siege ; he, therefore, drew a line of circum- 
vallation around and blockaded the fort and thus cut off the supplies, so that 
the garrison began to suffer and to grumble. Ghuldm KA&dir endeavoured by 
repeated sallies to animate his troops and drive away the besiegers, but finding 
all his efforts fruitless, and the garrison having become mutinous, he deter- 
mined to escape. Attended by 500 horse, who were still attached to him, he, at 
their head, rushed out of the fort and charged the enemy so vigorously that 
though every effort was made to take him prisoner, he escaped with a large por- 
tion of his followers. But, at length, even these deserted him, so that, in a short 
time, he was left alone, and to complete his misfortunes, he fell into a well-run, 
and in his fall suffered a contusion which, for a time, rendered him insensible; 
there he was discovered by a peasant and delivered up to the Marhattas. His 
subsequent punishment at their hands has been relattd elsewhere.’ From this 
time until the British occupation the district remained in the hands of the 
Marbattas. Up to1818 A.D. it was styled the southern division of Saharan- 
pur, and in that year was made a separate charge. The history of the changes 
that have occurred in its constitution has already been given, and until the mu- 
tiny there is nothing worth recording here, for the events that occurred related 
principally to the civil and fiscal administration, and are given un:ler their pro- 
per heads. I shall now turn to the story of the mutiny and give it from pi 
official records of the time. 

All accounts of the mutiny? agree as to one fact, that in the early part of 1857 
there were disquieting rumours afloat in the bazars and 
amongst the native troops, especially those regarding 
the use of polluting grease in the preparation of the new cartridges about to be 
issued to the troops, and the mixture of ground bones in the flour sold in the 
bazars, by which it was said that Government intended to destroy the religion of 

? Francklin’s Shéh Alam, 183, The peasant’s name was Bhika Ram ; he received the village 
of Timakiya in this district, and Imlahra and Oghipur in the Aligarh district, still held free 
of revenue by his descendants. 

*From the official report of Mr. Fleetwood Williams, C.S..aod Major Williams, the former 
Commissioner of the Division, and the latter Commissioner of Military Police. 1 have confined 


nryself to these local accounts, leaving the general history of the revolt to be gathered from 
Sir J. Kaye's work and the numerous narratives that have been published at various times. 


Ghulém Kédir. 


The mutiny. 
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the people. Early in April a /aklr riding on an elephant and attended by a few 
horsemen and a number of native carriages came into the city and was visited 
by several of the native troops. He was ordered to leave the station, but is said 
to have been for some time concealed in tha lines of the 20th N. I, After 
some consideration it was resolved to test the spirit of the men by ordering the 
troopers of the 3rd Bengal Cavalry to use the new cartridges. A trooper by 
name Brijmohan announced to his comrades that he had used them, and that 
all would have to do so. The result was that Brijmohan’s house was set on 
fire on the 13th of April, and from this date incendiary fires became frequent. 
The 23rd of April was fixed for a parade of the 3rd Cavalry, and on the pre- 
ceding day the troopers, both Hind& and Musalman, bound themselves by an 
oath not to use the cartridges when called out for exercise. The skirmishers of 
the regiment refused to take oven the cartridges that they had been accustomed 
to use for years. These men were arrested and tried by court-martial, and on 
the 9th of May eighty of them were condemned to ten years’ imprisonment 
and five men to five years. The prisoners were at once deprived of their arms 
and uniform aad lodged in the new jail near the Suraj Kund under a guard 
of the 20th N. I. It is said that their comrades first thought of trying the effect 
of an appeal to the legal authoritios, and subsequently of a petition to Govern- 
ment, bat, whether this be true or not, they resolved about noon on Sunday, the 
10th May, to have recourse to arms. Between 5 and 6 Pp. mM. the cry that the 
Europeans were coming to take possession of the magazines of the Native 
Infantry spread through the sudder bazar and the lines of the 20th Native 
Infantry. The men of the 20th at once took to their arms and the mutiny 
commenced. Colonel Finnis of the 11th, who had approached to pacify them, 
was cut down; the next victims were Captain Macdonald of the 20th, who tried 
to control them, and Mr Tregear of the Educational Department, who had unfor- 
tunately gone to the lines. The remaining officers of both regiments were shot 
at and driven from their parade-grounds, or were urged by their men to leave. 
The bad characters of the city and bazar were assembled before a shot had been 
fired, and armed with clubs, spears and swords and any other weapon that they 
could lay hands upon, collected in crowds in every lane and alley and at every 
outlet of the bazars, whilst the residents of the wretched hamlets which had 
been allowed to spring up all around the bazar and between it and the city were 
to be seen similarly armed pouring out to share in the plunder which they knew 
would soon commence. 

All Christians and the European soldiers then in the bazar were at onco 
savagly attacked by crowds headed, in many instances, 
by the police and cantonment peons in uniform. The 
officers who first hurried to report what was going on passed with difficulty 
through the crowds, and those who came later were attacked and m urdered. 

43 
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Meantime a large party of the 3rd Cavalry rushed to the jail and released 
their comrades without the slightest opposition from the jail guard or the 
guard of the 20th N. I. None of the other convicts were released by the 
troopers, nor were the persons or property of the European jailor and his 
family molested. The prisoners, to the number of 839, were let out by a mob 
of villagers, who, emboldened by impunity, attacked, broke upon and set 
fire to the jail about midnight. The inmates of the old jail (720) were re- 
leased about an hour after the outbreak by a small band of sepoys, who were 
thus permitted unmolested to let loose upon the station a number of the worst 
and vilest characters to commit havoc and destruction, and who, in all proba- 
bility, were the chief perpetrators of the atrocities committed on helpless women 
and innocent children, for the bodies found in the neighbourhood of the old jail 
were the most mutilated, and by sword cuts, whereas those by the parade-grounds 
were evidently shot and lay as they fell. In tracing the route taken by one un- 
fortunate lady who, with her children, fled in disguise towards the city, Major 
Williams felt convinced that, as she emerged from the narrow lanes of the 
Husaini bazar on to the highroad, she must have fallen in with a band of these 
wretches and by them bave been murdered. Then came the cries of “ Ali, Ali,” 
‘6 Din, din, Ya Ilab,”’ from small bands of Musalman troopers and sepoys, who 
rushed through the city arousing the butchers and others to a religious war. 
The Judge's court and the tahsildér’s office were at once burned down. Mixed 
crowds of soldiers, sepoys, policemen, hangers-on about the bazars, servants and 
convicts burned and plundered the cantonments, murdering every Christian that 
they could lay hands on. Owing to the distance of the civil station from can- 
tonments nothing was known concerning the outbreak until close upon 7 P. M., 
when the people going to church saw the blaze of burning bungalows to the 
west. The guards of the different mutinous regiments posted in the civil 
lines seemed to have as little knowledge of the impending catastrophe, for it 
was not until they saw the destruction of the residences of their officers and 
heard the shots fired from cavtonments that they marched off to join their regi- 
ments. The guards at the treasury and the offices of the Paymaster and Can- 
tonment Magistrate remained steady until relieved, and even atroopof the 3rd 
Cavalry, under Captains Craigie and Melville Clarke, assisted in restoring ® 
semblance of order and in escorting Europeans to the dragoon lines. Nothing 
was done by the military authorities to stem the onward march of the planderers, 
and the isolated efforts of a few officers who were left unsupported were of 
little avail against the myriads of ruffians, whose thirst for rapine and blood 
made them such formidable antagonists. This irresolution nearly cost us our 
Indian Empire, and is one of the saddest memories of the great struggle. 
There cannot be any doubt that had one tittle of the energy that was dis 
played elaewhere been shown in Meerut on the evening of the 10th of May, 
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the mutiny could never have occurred, or, at least, would have been indefinitely 
delayed. 

The mutineers made no stay in the station, but fled in various directions. 
Some after holding a short and hurried consultation 
turned towards Dehli, and others in the opposite direc- 
tion, but all as disorganized mobs with no acknowledged leader. Some of them 
threw away their arms and property as they fled, fearing the pursuit that was 
never attempted, and others abandoned their horses, which were caught towards 
Galdothi on the Bulandshahr road and were brought in. Many small bodies took 
to indiscriminate plunder as they went along, and were joined by the ruffians 
of the bazars and city and the numerous camp-followers, and forming them- 
selves into gangs, robbed travellers on the high road of all that they possessed. 
The remainder spread fire and destruction nearly up to the treasury, where they 
were stopped by the guard of the 60th Rifles. About 10 Pp. m. the Gajars of 
the neighbouring villages crowded in thousands to attack those parts of the 
station which had hitherto been spared. They set fire to the lines of the Sappers 
and Miners; a fine barrack for Europeans and the native huts were destroyed, 
and the sergeants’ bungalow. The only occupants of the bungalow were a 
conductor and his family. The father and some of the children were cut to 
pieces, and the mother and the remainder of the children, dreadfully wounded, 
escaped to the artillery hcspital, where one of the children soon after died. 
Mr. Parker of the canal office defended his house until relieved by the Rifles. 
Other houses were saved by the servants and the police cavalry. The Gujars 
attempted to burn the artillery lines, but were driven off by the pickets. The 
new jail and all the private nouses were completely gutted of their contents, and 
whatever could not be carried away was smashed into fragments. The house 
of the Commissioner was attacked, and Sayyid Mir Khan Paghmiani, who joined 
the Commissioner, had his horse shot under him and was wounded in the thigh 
whilst trying to restrain the mob. The Commissioner, with his wife and another 
lady, retired to the roof of the house, and the servants said that they had gone 
to charch. “Though drawn swords were put to his throat, the jamadar, 
Guléb Khf&n, persisted in this statement, and the other servants were faithfully 
silent regarding their master’s presence. The house was fired: the flames 
spread, and longer continuance on the roof became impossible ; suffocated with 
smoke, with feet scorched by the heat of the roof, the party was about to descend, 
when, for a short time, the whole body of murderers went to hunt for Europeans 
in other places. The servants seized the moment to plant a ladder against the 
roof at the back of the house, got the party down, took them to the garden, 
and then concealed and guarded them all night.” Two sepoys of the 11th N. I. 
carefully escorted some ladies to the dragoon lines, a city Musalman saved two 
Christian families. A female servant and a washerman were trying to save 
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a lady and her children disguised in native clothes, when a rufhan drew aside 
the veil, and seeing the pale face, cut the poor mother to pieces. If the fact be 
realised that on many minds the fearful conclusion pressed that if less than 
2,500 native troops dared such an outbreak in the face of an equal number 
of European soldiers, a fearful trial awaited every Christian in the length and 
breadth of Hindustan. Some idea wil! be formed of the horror felt by every 
one on the night of Sunday the 10th May, 1857, a day ever to be remembered 
in the annals of India. A telegram was sent to Agra, but the wires were cut 
before the message was completed, and expresscs were then sent to Muzaffar- 
nagar, Dehli, and Bulandshabr. 

At daybreak on the morning of the 11th a force was sent out to reconnoitre. 
Mr. Williams writes :—“ It is a marvellous thing that 
with the dreadful proofs of the night’s work in every 
direction, though groups of savages were actually seen gloating over the awful 
‘mangled and mutilated remains of their victims, that column did not take 
immediate vengeance on the sudder bazar and its environs, crowded as the 
whole place was with wretches, hardly concealing their fiendish satisfaction, 
and where there were probably few houses from which plundered property 
might not have been recovered. But the men were restrained, the bodies 
were collected and placed in the theatre, in which a dramatic tragedy would 
have been that night enacted but for the real and awfal one which occurred the 
night before. The corpses were found grossly mutilated and in a state which 
showed that they had been exposed to the most wanton insults. Such matters 
could not be made the subject of judicial enquiry and proved by depositions on 
oath without reference to names, and putting om record individual instances 
which in mercy to the feelings of relatives should be buried in oblivion. But 
the fact that the most atrocious indignities had been inflicted after death is 
as fully proved as anything in this world can be by credible European eye- 
witnesses, whose accounts have been elicited and confirmed by repeated en- 
quiries through different channels. Generally the ruffians seem to have been 
tou intent upon the destruction of Christians, too eager to kill, to think of any 
other atrocities till life was extinct, but in one case there is no doubt of the 
infliction and repetition of the deepest dishonour, and acknowledgment was 
publicly made that this was attempted in another case on a Christian female, 
though these were exceptional cases.” 

The European guards were removed within their lines on the 11th and a 
line of sentries was posted around the European can- 
tunments. Those whose homes had been destroyed 
were accommodated in the Dumduma, or artillery school of instruction, and the 
treasure was also removed there. In the meantime the Gujars and bad charac- 
ters commenced the same system of plunder thronghout the district that had 
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been so successfully inaugurated in the city. Ramdayal, a prisoner confined in 
the civil jail for debt, was released on the night of the 1Uth, and hastening to 
his village of Bhojpur, in the Murddnagar tahsil, collected a party and murdered 
the money-lender who had the decree against him. On the 11th and 12th the 
tahsili of Sardhana was attacked by R4ngars and Rajputs, who were beaten off 
from the tahsili, but they succeeded in plundering the bazar. Kalandar Khan, a 
havildér of Nirpura in parganah Barnawa, set himself up as Raja of those parts, 
A party of fugitives: from Dehli came in on the 12th with the news of the mutiny 
there, but out of a second party which included Lieutenant Willoughby, by whose 
orders the Dehli magazine was blown up, only one (Captain Osborn, 54th N.I.,) 
escaped ; all the rest were murdered by the villagers of Kumhera on the Hindan 
river, in the Mur&dnagar tahsil. On the 13th the officers of the Hépur stud 
depét came io, and on the 14th martial law was proclaimed by General Hewitt 
commanding the station, and Mr Greathed, the Commissioner, and some show of 
energy was made in tbe capture and execution of the murderer of the wife of 
Captain Chambers, 11th N. I. The news of the mutiny and massacre at Dehli 
greatly contributed to still further depress the inhabitants of Meerut, and the 
rumour of an impending attack by the reinforced mutineers increased the general 
despondeuce, and seems to have completely paralysed the authorities and pre- 
vented any attempt at making use of the considerable force still at their command. 

On the 15th a telegram was received appointing Mr. Fleetwood Williams 
Commissioner of Dehli, and directing him to proceed 
with a strong escort to Dehli. He applied for aid to 
the military, but was refused any assistance. The same day six companies of 
the Sappers and Miners arrived from Rarki, and on the next day a portion of 
them broke into mutiny, and shooting their officer, Major Fraser, fled into the 
country. Troops were sent after the mutineers and succeeded in cutting up 
some forty or fifty of them amongst the sandhills beyond the cantonments. 
On the 19th May Mr. Williams was directed to proceed to Bareilly, but was 
prevented by the news of an outbreak at Moradabad itself and the refusal of 
the authorities at Meerut to grant an escort. On the 21st May the ladies came 
in from Bulandshahr, and the Gurkhas of Dehra passing down the canal punished 
some of the plunderers in the interior of the district. After a fortnight of 
inaction, a small party of the carabineers was allowed to make an expedition 
against the village of Ikhtijarpur, which had become notorious for the plander 
of travellers and for other acts of rebellion. Mr. Johnston, the Magistrate, 
died from the effects of a fall from his horse and was succeeded by Mr. Turnbull 
on the 26th May. On the following day, the Dehli force under Brigadier 
Wilson marched out of Meerut and fought the actions on the Hindan on the 
30th and 31st May, in which the rebels were completely defeated. In the mean- 
time S&h Mal, a Mawai Jat of Bijraul in parganah Baraut, commenced his 
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career by seizing five hundred head of laden cattle travelling with merchandise, 
and proceeded to collect escaped convicts and the worst of his own brotherhood 
to form & gang for more daring exploits. The Gujars also were getting bolder 
daily. About 125 men of the 11th N. I. who remained faithful were employed 
on police and patrol duty in the interior of the district and did excellent service 
whilst the disturbances lasted, but many of the new levies deserted or fled at 
the slightest opposition Un the 3rd June intelligence of the outbreak at 
Bareilly arrived, and the Moradabad fugitives, comprising Messrs. Wilson, 
Saunders, J. 8. Campbell, Dr. Cannon, and their wives, reached the boat bridge 
at Garhmuktesar, but owing to the covert disloyalty of their escort and the op- 
position of the people of the town, they were not able to destroy the bridge, 
and could only give orders that all the boats should be drawn up on high land. 
The samo day the villages of Gagaul, Sisari and Muradnagar to the south of 
Meerut were burned for stopping the communications along the Agra road, 
but owing tothe treachery of Bishan Singh, kotwAl, a native of Rewari, the 
inhabitants escaped. 
On the 12th of June, Mr. Dunlop, the Magistrate, who had been away on 
Passage of the Bareilly leave to the snows, returned and resumed charge of the 
bridge. district. On the 18th asmall party of rifles, cavalry 
and artillery who had been obliged to fall back upon Babugarh from Buland- 
shahr again advanced on Gulfothi and defeated the force of Walidéd Khan 
of Mélagarh. Mr. Wilson also visited Garhmuktesar and found that the orders 
of Mr. Willlams regarding the bridge-of-boats had been obeyed. In the mean- 
time the rebel troops from Bareilly were approaching the Ganges on their way 
to Dehli, and not finding beats at Garhmuktesar were obliged to collect them 
from the other ghats and private ferries where they had been concealed by 
those interested in keeping up the disturbances. The brigade consisted of a 
light field battery, a regiment of cavalry and four regiments of infantry, 
besides a large following of all sorts, and commenced slowly to effect a passage. 
Opinions at Meerut as to the proper course to be pursued in dealing with this 
bridge were divided. One party was for opposing the passage at Garhmuktesar, 
which might unquestionably have been successfully done by a force which could 
have well been ‘spared from the station. But this would only have caused s 
delay of a few days, for the brigade could have moved down and crossed 
below, where no force from Meerut could have dared to go and meet them. 
Another was for allowing the mutineers to cross and attacking them midway 
between the Ganges and Dehli. For this the force at Meerut was not sufii- 
cient. Not more than five hundred really effective European soldiers could be 
detached from Meerut, but it was hoped that advantage might be taken of the 
straggling line of march of the mutineers, encumbered as they were with about 
seven hundred carts laden with plunder and women, by a flank attack. Timely 
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and earnest requisitions were made to the head-quarters camp before Delhi to 
reinforce the Europeans of Meerut with a detachment of five hundred men from 
the force encamped at R&i opposite Bégpat, who could easily have reached 
Meerut in two marches. The position before Dehli, which was never forced 
even when the number of rebels in Dehli had been trebled, had been seized. 
Mutineers discouraged by defeat had been driven into the city, and the head- 
quarters camp was quite strong enough to hold its own for a few days, even 
without the reinforcement referred to, as the actions on the Hindan and at 
Badli-ke-Sarai had fully proved. The requisition, however, was negatived, 
and peremptory orders were sent to the officer commanding at Meerut prohi- 
biting any offensive measures, and directing him to confine himself entirely to 
the defensive. Tho effect of this order on Meerut and the surrounding districts 
was disastrous. The Bareilly brigade passed through the district, burning and 
plandering all Government property. The stud buildings at Babugarh were 
destroyed. Open rebellion showed itself on all sides. Walidéd of Méldgarh 
became master of the Bulandshahr district, Aligarh was evacuated, and Kadam 
Singh set up for himself as Raja of Parichhatgarh and Mawéna, and unearthing 
five guns which had been buried since the conquest in 1803, called bis Gajar. 
clansmen to arms. This hesitating policy encouraged the turbulent and con- — 
firmed the wavering to the side of disorder, so that at no time since the out- 
break had the district officers so many difficulties to contend with. 
The villagers on all sides up to within a few miles of cantonments had be- 
Formation of the Khaki come so bold that the necessity for some active measures 
Kisélah. for their coercion and the restoration of some semb-. 
Iance of authority and order became palpable to all. Major Williams and. 
Mr. Dunlop resolved to collect together a volunteer force, subsequently known. 
from their earth-coloured uniforms as the. Kh4ki Ris4lah, and for this purpose 
called upon all unemployed Europeans for their services, and the call was nobly 
responded to. In a short time the force comprised forty-five mounted Euro-. 
peans and eleven faithful troopers, thirty-eight footmen with two 3-pounder. 
mountain train guns and a 12-pounder howitzer worked by two sergeants and: 
some native artillerymen. The first expedition of this corps (4th of July) was 
in company with a small force of regulars against @ number of Gujar villages 
about six miles from Meerut, of which the chief were Panchli Ghat and Nagla..- 
The inhabitants of these villages, besides bearing a conspicuous part in the sack 
of the station and the murder of the Europeans on the night of the 10th of 
May, had since made themselves notorious by the number and heinousness 
of their crimes. The principal villages were successfully surrounded, a little 
after daybreak, by different parties told off for the purpose. A considerable 
number of the men were killed in the attack, and of forty-six prisoners taken, 
forty were subsequently brought to trial and suffered the extreme penalty of the 
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law for their misdeeds. The villages wore burned. It was time that something 
were done to restore order, for not more than a few thousand rupees of revenue 
had hitherto been collected, though the instalments had long been overdue. 
There were only Rs. 70,000 in the treasury, which would have been expended 
in a few days, and except with a strong force not a Government officer could 
move five miles from Meerut. On the 6th July intelligence was received of 
the defeat of the rebel force under Walidad Khan by the Jats of the village of 
Barthona, who took three of his guns and wounded and killed several of his 
men. These gallant Jats stood out for themselves and for Government through- 
out the rebellion, aud thenceforth particular care was taken to support them and 
render them assistance when seriously threatened Que effuct of these proceed- 
ings was that Kadam Singh, the pseudo-Raja of Parichhatgarh, retreated to the 
Gdajar stronghold of Bahsima, and his men dispersed, and petitions kept pouring 
in from different quarters in which the writers tried to prove their loyalty, or to 
excuse themselves from showing any active support of the ruling power. Sé) 
Mal of Bijraul now attacked and plundered B&gpat and destroyed the bridge- 
of-boats, the only remaining means of communication with the head-quarters 
camp before Dehli. 
Brigadier Jones of the Carabineers superseded General Hewitt in command 
Further operations in Of the station, bat the order against employing the 
the district. troops in offensive operations remained in force. The 
civil authorities again despatched the volunteers to relieve Begamabad, which 
was reported to be threatened by the Gijars of Sikri. Before the relief arrived 
Begamabad had been plundered, but the volunteers determined to attack the 
rebels in their homes. Sikri was surrounded, and in the outskirts upwards of 
thirty men were killed, whilst the remainder fled to a large native house with a 
walled enclosure and offered a determined resistance. The house was gallantly 
stormed and captured by the dismounted cavalry; and after a severe hand-to- 
hand encounter within the enclosure, the rebels were disposed of and the vil- 
lage was burned. Still affairs to the west remained in a very unsettled con- 
dition:,many of the inhabitants of the south-western and western parganahs 
transferred their allegiance to the king of Dehli, and in Dhaulana they expelled 
the police and destroyed the Government offices. Supplies were constantly 
collected and sent to the rebel camp from Baraut, and though earnest represen- 
tations were made as to the necessity of keeping up and commanding the oom- 
munications with Dehli through Bagpat, nothing was done. One petition was, 
however, favourably received, and that was that the General might use his dis- 
cretion in detaching portions of the troops for service in the interior. The 
first use made of this permission was to send forty men of the Rifles with the 
volunteers to beat up the quarters of Sah Mal. Onthe 16th of July the force 
arrived at the Hindan and heard that the J&t was about to attack the loyal 
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village of Deola, which had assisted the fugitives from Dehli. The ford over the 
Hindan was barely practicable, and after having it marked the force crossed 
and pushed on to Deola, where they arrived early on the morning of the 17th, 
to find that the enemy had fled during tho uight, leaving their cooking utensils 
behind them in their haste. The people of Basodh were punished for their 
complicity with Sah Mal, and immense quantities of grain that had been stored 
for conveyance to the rebel camp at Dehli were destroyed. As the force were 
leaving the village, Dr. Cannon, with one native horseman, was attacked by a 
large party of rebels, but they dearly paid for their rashness, for tho cavalry 
portion of the force came upon them while held in check by these two gallant 
men and soon put them all to flight with great loss. 

The attacking force, Europeans and natives, only numbered 149 men, and 
not satisfied with the success that they had met with resolved to pursue 
Sah Mal and his army. Mr. Williams writes:—“ On the 18th of July, at 
daybreak, the force marched along the left bank of the Eastern Jumna Canal 

Defeat and death of for the town of Baraut, a distance of about four- 
éh Mal. teen miles. The Magistrate and Collector, Mr. Dun- 
lop, with rather rash zeal, diverged from the line to. visit villages with the 
view of collecting revenne, but soon found a lost coming against him, and had 
to fight for his life like a man and rejoin the force. The whole country was 
rising ; native drums, the signal to the villagers to assemble, were being beater 
in all directions, and crowds were seen moving up to the gathering place ahead. 
On reaching Baraut the advance guard was attacked; the mounted volunteers 
drove back the insurgents, killing upwards of thirty of them in the skirmistli. 
An advance was then made on the force by a large body commanded by Sait 
Mal himself, who took up a position in an extensive orchard of large trees with 
a tank in front. The Rifles advancing beautifully drove them out of that, killing 
many, into the fields of Indian-corn behind, and the mounted volunteers on each 
flank swept round the orchard, and on the enemy breaking into the fields charged 
them. Those on one flank coming on a party of mounted men went at them, 
and after a hand-to-hand fight, in which many of the rebels were killed, it was 
found that Sah Mal himself was one of the slain, having been killed by Mr. A. 
Tonnochy, aided by two of the native troopers. The little force had hardly 
eollected together again when a third attack from a fresh quarter was made by 
the rebels, but feebly sastained. The news of the death of Sih Mal having 
spread, a few rounds from the mountain train guns, and another advance of the 
Rifles and mounted volunteers, sufficed to disperse this body; and this gallant 
little band remained masters of the fields, having beaten off at least 3,500 men 
with considerable slaughter of the rebels, the loss on our side being only one 
killed and a few wounded; among the latter was Mr. Tonnochy, who had a 
narrow escape, having a spear thrust at him while engaged with Séh Mal. 
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One of the volunteers, Mr. Lyall, C.S., had a valuable horse killed under him 
in a personal combat with one of the insurgents. Though Sergeants Anderson 
and Readie did all good soldiers could do, the mountain train guns, save in the 
third attack, were of no use. Dr. Cannon had actually to seize and press some 
of the enemy to carry the ammunition. The success, indeed the safety of the 
whole party, must be ascribed to the men of that noble corps, H. M’s. 60th 
Rifles, under Lieutenant Mortimer, particularly, and to the mounted volunteers. 
Some of the Najibs, z.¢., the Magistrate’s trained guard, behaved very well; the 
rest of the infantry were bardly equal to guarding the baggage. But the sim- 
ple fact that 149 men entirely defeated at least 3,500, after fighting for more 
than three hours, speaks for itself; all must have behaved nobly. The force en- 
camped that night on the right bank of the canal at Baraut; and the head of 
Sah Mal was exhibited, so that none might doubt his death.” 

“ Next day intelligence of an intended attack by a more formidable body 
of insurgents was received, and a requisition was sent to Meerut for sup 
port. On the arrival of the reinforcement both detachments marched to Sar 
dhana on the 20th and halted there. On the following day the village of 

Results of these expe. Garhi, which had been concerned in the attack on 
ditions. the Sardhana tahsili and the plunder of the bazar on 
the 11th of May, was visited and the inhabitants were punished, and the force 
returned to Meerut on the 23rd of May. The effects of this wholesome activity 
were soon visible all over the district in the collection of the revenue. In this 
work Mr. J. Cracroft Wilson, the Judge of Morabad, gave most valuable assist- 
tance with about 25 of the men of the 8th Irregular Cavalry, who had come 
over with the civil officers from Moradabad and remained staunch. This moat 
energetic officer, without another European, with only natives whom few would 
have trusted, went out day after day, having two sets of horses that the animals 
might get rest, in every direction, collecting revenue, suppressing anarchy, 
and (having been made a Special Commissioner with powers for the purpose) 
punishing rebels and plunderers. Over a flooded country, under a burning sun 
or through rain, Mr. Wilson would make his nearly daily march of about 30 
miles, including going and returning, besides occasional chivies after conscience- 
struck scoundrels, who fled on seeing him. On one occasion, between early 
morning and dark, he with his men made a march of 26 miles out and back, im 
all 52 miles, having sent on a change of horses, with merely the grooms, to 8 
notorious village, two of the headmen and two inhabitants of which he had heen 
obliged to hang for a most atrocious case of highway robbery and murder, among 
other heinous crimes, a place where in June it would have been rash to have sent 
the horses with their riders. But in the neighbourhood of Debli and towards 


Mélagarh rebellion was spreading, being encouraged by constant detachments 
of mutineers from those places.” 
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On the 27th July intelligence was received of an intended attack by Walidad 
on the Jat village of Barthona, end it was determined, 
at all hazards, to support the J4ts and drive tho rebels 
back. A small force was despatched to Hapur, and on the 28th it was ascer- 
tained that Walid&d Khan had posted 400 cavalry and 600 infantry, with about 
1,000 insurgent Gujars and Rajputs, at Galaothi on the Agra road. Animme- 
diate attack on his position was decided on; a small detachment was left to 
guard the baggage, and the remainder marched for Galfothi at 2 A. mM. on the 
29th July. On the way information was received that a picket of the rebels was 
posted at a bridge about four miles on the H4pur side of Gal&othi, and a sur- 
prise was arranged for and admirably carried out by Capain Wardlaw and a 
party of the carabineers. The rebel picket consisted of sixty cavalry, and of 
these forty were killed in the attack. The whole force then advanced on the 
village, the rifles cleared the enemy out of the high crops on each side of the 
road in which they had concealed themselves, and the cavalry and guns marched 
along the road. About one mile from the village a body of the enemy’s horse 
appeared on the road, but a few rounds from the guns sent them flying, and on 
arriving, the village was found to have been evacnated. The cavalry was sent 
in pursuit, but with directions not to approach Mé&lagarh ; these instructions were 
issued in obedience to the orders of the military authoritics then at Lahore. 
The restrictions perpetually imposed on the local authorities were much to be 
regretted, as owing to the defeat of his men Waliddd was then left almost alone, 
and an attack on the fort would most probably have had asuccessful issue. Two 
singular guns made of the iron screw sockets of the telegraph posts and mount- 
ed on rude carrieges were captured at Galdothi. The ammunition consisted of 
pieces of telegraph wire put up in bags with the powder, anda supply of powder 
in barrels and coils of telegraph wire as reserves were also discovered. | 
On the 30th of July a party of rebels from Gh&ziabad attacked and occupied 
the Murddnagar tahsfli and carried off the officials as prisoners to Dehli, so that 
it became necessary to remove the head-quarters to Mahinddiupur, about eight 
miles from Meerut. Officials appointed by the rebels spread over tho Murfd- 
nagar, Disna and Dhaulana country, but still the tah- 
tear Bee. sild&r contrived to get in some of the revenue. In the 
Hapur tahsil, the neighbourhood of Walidad Khan’s 
force at Malagarh severely checked the restoration of order, and on one occa- 
sion it was only with the assistance of the generally disloyal Gujars that the 
tahsild4r was able to bring in his collections in safety from Datiyana. The 
Murddnagar rebels pushed up as far as Dhaulari and carried away prisoners the 
entire police force stationed there. About this time Sajja Mal, the grandson of Sah 
Mal, returned from Dehli and again commenced to raise a disturbance in Baraut. 
On the 28rd of July a party sent to bring in the revenue was attacked: some 
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were killed and wounded, whilst in one case the villagers said their revenue was 
ready, but Government should come and take it if they wanted it. Again the 
Khaki Risflah were obliged to take the field against the villagers of Panchli 
Buzurg, Nagla and Bhupra, who met with a well-deserved punishment. 

By the middle of August the whole of the district except Baraut on the 
west, Mur&dnagar on the south-west, and the Hapur boundary on the south, 
was again, fur a.short time, well under control; Lut Waliddd, having been 
strengthened by the Jhansi Brigade, attempted, with their aid, to raise a 

Walidéd threatens levy en masse, and gave out his intention of attack- 
prcernt. ing both Hapur and Mecrut itself. This was a serious 
state of affairs, and to add to the difficulty the muharram was then going on, 
and a requisition came from Dehli for two hundred more men of the 60th Rifles 
and all the artillery recruits and officers. This last demand redaced the avail- 
able force in Meerut to one-sixth of the force, which in May, when there 
really were no enemies who might not have been suppressed by a little energy, 
was considered barely sufficient to defend the station. ‘‘ No objection could, 
of course, have been made to increasing at any sacrifice the army at Dehli 
for the assault, but it was known that the assault would not take place for, 
at least, a fortnight, and the detachment from Meerut, which could reach 
Dehli in three days by B&gpat, was ordered first to march by Saharanpur 
and Karnél. Notwithstanding earnest remonstrances and solicitations that 
instead of these valuable soldiers being exposed to a long tedious march up 
the country, and down again when they were not wanted, they might be 
kept to drive back the enemies that were threatening Meerut, aud notwith- 
standing the fullest assurances that they should be sent by the direct road 
and be at Dehli before they could possibly reach by the long route selected, 
they were taken away. Under these circumstances, after due consideration, 
it was happily decided that the only way to meet the crisis was to face it man- 
fully by taking the offensive instead of waiting to be surrounded. It was 
. assumed, and as events proved perfectly justly, that nothing was so likely to 
deter the seditious from any attempt as the movement of a compact little 
column, and that the appearance of one at Hapur would check Walidad’s ad- 
vance, and thereby all the probable consequences of it.”” Accordingly a force 
of 300 Europeans were despatched towards Hapur on the morning of the 27th 
August, the last and greatest day of the muharram. The first halting-placc 
was selected with a view of allowing the troops to remain near enough to 
Meerut to hear any firing, should any disturbances occur there, and at the 
same time to frighten Walidad by the advance of our troops. In the spint 
of the instructions already issued, the column had orders not to go near 
MAlagarh, nor to advance beyond H4pur, unless attacked or pursuing. It 
therefore took up a position near Hapur, and Mr. Wilson took advantage of the 
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presence of the troops to collect the revenue. The landholders of Pilkhuwa sent 
in to say their revenue was ready, and that they were ready to bring it in, but 
begged that two messengers should be sent to acompany them. Two men were 
sent, bat as soon as they entered the village they were murdered by these very 
people of Pilkhuwa, A portion of the column visited this village with exemplary 
punishment. 

On the afternoon of the 10th of September saauiponte was received at 
Hapur that the Malagarh rebels were advancing. Major Sawyer took a por- 
tion of the mounted force with two horse artillery guns to reconnoitre, and 
drovein an outlying picket of the enemy on the road towards Galdothi; follow- 

Second action near img up at a gallop they arrived to within 250 yards. 
aleolt of the main body of the rebels, who opened on them 
a smart fire, which continued fur some twenty minutes. Fortunately the dash- 
ing approach of the reconnoitring party disturbed the range of the enemy, 
and their four 9-pounder guns were soon silenced by the two 6-pounder guns 
of the horse artillery. Though the carabinoers were drawn up on one side 
of the road, with the volunteers on the other, and the guns on the portion of 
the road in the middle, and shot and shell fell thickly round the small party, 
the only damage received by them was a spoke of the wheel of one of the 
limbers smashed. ‘ The last few rounds were fired after dusk, and as the 
main body of the enemy was above 1,000 strong, it was not considered prudent 
to advance upon them with only 100 cavalry and two guns, and the recon- 
noitring party returned to camp. It was subsequently ascertained that the 
rebels really had fled bodily, leaving all their guns, one with the carriage 
smashed to pieces, on the road the whole night; and that had cavalry pushed on, 
or had tho whole column advanced from H4pur, so as to reach Galdothi before 
daybreak, the next day the four guns would have been taken. But not even 
previous successes would have warranted the advance of the reconnoitring party | 
in the dark, into what looked so very like a trap, and it was considered too much 
for the men and horses to take them out again nine miles in the middle of the 
night, after they had just retuned from their reconnoitre of nearly 18 miles. 
The news of the flight of the rebels was not received till too late, and so the 
gallant little party had not the satisfaction of bringing away the guns they so 

boldly silenced. Barthona, the village of our Jat allies, was attacked by the 
Malagarh rebels, the Jh4nsi Brigade, and the guus of which they resumed pos- 
session when they recovered from their panic, and notwithstanding that the Jats . 
could not use their guns, being attacked at points on which the guns, by some . 
arrangement immoveable, did not bear, they beat off their assailants most gal- 
lantly, with a loss to themselves of only twenty-five killed an] wounded. The 
news of the attack did not reach the Hapur force in time for them to assist the 
Jéts. The Hapur column had no further opportunity of distinguishing itself. . 
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but remained out, fully accomplishing the object for which it was detached, till 
hastily summoned to Thana Bhawan, in the Muzaffarnagar district. 

“On the 17th September an attempt was made to surprise the rebel tahs{ld&r 
of Murdédnagar, and a small force (243 cavalry and 80 
foot police) of native cavalry and infantry, under Major 
Stokes and Captain Craigie, marched during tha night and arrived at the town 
about 6 a.m. The position of the rebels was a strong one. Muradnagar has 
a brick wall on three sides and is surrounded with mango orchards, and at the 
time was almost concealed by high crops. The column was fired at, on approach- 
ing the wall, and a body of about two hundred horse came out on one side. 
A part of the cavalry was sent after them. The enemy attempted a charge, 
but their hearts failed them, and they turned and fled, pursued by the Multan 
cavalry led by Lieutenant Armstrong of the 59th N.I., so closely, that they had 
not time to shut the gate, and Lieutenant Armstrong and his men drove them 
before them, cutting up a number, throngh tho village into the high cultivation 
on the other side, in which, after many had been killed, the rest got off. Subse- 
quently, while Lieutenant Armstrong was engaged in clearing the village, he was 
suddenly attacked by a rebel trooper of the 9th Irregular Cavalry, who rushed at 
him, and having him at a disadvantage cut him down. An Afghan with Lieuten- 
ant Armstrong dismounted and killed the rebel and thus saved his officor’s life. 
In the meantime Captain Craigie tried with his party to intercept another body of 
rebels. His men, newly raised since the mutiny, wanted confidence, and he him- 
self with his native adjutant and one or two men outstripping the not over-zealous 
main body, got engaged with the enemy. The native adjutant, formerly a havildar 
in the 11th N. I., who had remained firm to his duty, not being a good horseman, 
was mortally wounded before Captain Craigie could save him, but the rebels found 
this well-trained cavalry officer and the few men near him more than they liked, 
and when the rest of the troops approached, fled. Though the rebel tahsildér 
escaped, the result of this expedition was most satisfactory : the rebels were driven 
completely out of the parganah and across fhe Hindan river, and from a large 
tract the collection of the revenue commenced. The road from Meerut to Debli was 
opened ; 57 of the enemy, among them many of the 9th Irregular Cavalrymen, 
were killed and 17 prisoners were taken. The loss on our side was one of 
Captain Craiyie’s men killed and one severely wounded ; one risdlijar and two 
_dafadérs andt hree sawars of the Multan horse slightly wounded. This little 
affair at Murfdnagar was the last there is torelate. With the fall of Dehli, which 
occurred immediately afterwards, all hopes of the rebels and the rebels them- 
selves disappeared and all fighting ceased. The Magistrate, with a party of 
mounted and foot police, made a tour of the distrtct, seizing and summarily dis- 
posing of rebels. On the evacuation of M&l&garh after the fight at Bulandshahr, 
mail-carts and d&k carriages began to run, traffic recommenced, and soon the only 
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signs of the deadly strife were the blackened ruins of public and private build- 
ings, the sad row of tombstones recording the dreadful deaths of those who 
were massacred, and the little entrenchment where, with numbers decreasing 
as the danger increased, a little band of Europeans amidst thousands and thou- 
sands of rebels, and within reach of Dehli, maintained the name of their country 
and the authority of Government. The Rohilkhand rebels kept a large force 
with artillery on the east of the Ganges, opposite the north-east part of the dis- 
trict; but the presence of a small party of mounted and foot police, and when they 
threatened invasion, two horse artillery guns and a small body of troops sent 
on requisition by the military authorities, checked them effectually, and though 
mustering about 6,000, with eight guns, they were never able to enter the 
district.” 

At the close of 1857, Major Williams, in his capacity of Commissioner of 
Military Police, investigated the conduct of the police 
in Meerut during the outbreak, and as the results of 
the evidence then collected go far to bear out the opinions of Mr. Fleetwood 
Williams they deserve some notice here. The evidence showed that the police 
had grossly neglected their primary duties of protecting property and quelling 
disturbances. In many cases Europeans were murdered in the sudder bazar 
and close to police-stations, and in some instances policemen in uniform headed 
the gangs of murderers. All were not, however, equally guilty : in the begin- 
ning some attempts were made to quell the outbreak and plundered property 
was recovered from the rioters, but these efforts were nipped in the bud by the 
' head police officer, ‘‘ who being himself a Gujar, and moreover fearing the ven- 
geance of the mob, would allowno further seizures to be made either of persons 
or property.” Whatever the worth of the evidence may be, a careful examina- 
tion of the depositions recorded by Major Williams shows (deposition 1) the 
existence of an ill-feeling on the part of the Muhammadans against the Chris- 
tians, due to an impression that their religion was powerfully shaken, and in con- 
nection with it the cartridge question was discussed. It would also appear that 
on the committal of the troopers of the 3rd Cavalry to prison for refusing to 
use the cartridges rumours were rife that the sepoys were dissatisfied and would 
probably mutiny (depositions 4,5). Beyond the fact of the visit of the 
wandering /faktr and his previous appearance in Umbéla nothing beyond mere 
suspicion can connect him with any movement towards mutiny. On the day of 
the revolt a Kashmiri girl, named Sophie, received intimation of the intended 
mutiny abeut noon, and this with the warning given to the kotwé4li guard 
about half an hour before the outbreak, are the only signs of premedita- 
tion that have been made known. On the other hand, several native officials 
averred that they saw no signs of any impending revolt, and they believed “ that 
evil reports, in the first instance, caused, and the uncontroverted boast of the 
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extermination of all Europeans rapidly spread the revolt.” From the evidence 
of certain sepoys und troopers it would appear that no general warning was 
given to tbe whole body, nor was any unanimous plan of action concerted 
amongst them. Although some days before the outbreak two Musalméns, 
naiks of the 8rd Cavalry, swore in tle men of their regiment to refuse the cart- 
ridges, said by a magazine employee to be greased with cow’s and pig’s fat, until 
their use was sanctioned by tho whole native army; and though the evidence of 
others shows that some few were prepared to act for the liberation of their 
comrades, yet that they must have consisted of a rortion of the men only, since 
many of the sepoys undressed and unarmed were, according to their usual wont, 
lounging avout the bazars, totally unprepared to the last moment, and only 
when the cry was raised that ‘‘ the Rifles and Artillery are coming”? did they fly 
to their lines. And it would seem that this was done “ more from some unde- 
finable dread of something about to happen than to carry out any preconcerted 
plan of action, for amongst them were some who sided with and defended their 
officers to the last; that alarming reports, in the first instance. of polluted food 
to be forced upon all, and subsequently of sets of irons sufficient to confine the 
whole force being in course of preparation; and finally, on the evening in ques- 
tion, of the start of the rifles and artillery for the purpose of disarming all 
the native regiments circulated by a cook-boy of the riftes and the bazar 
people, and confirmed by a sawaér coming from the direction of the Brigade- 
Major’s house, were the immediate cause of the mutiny; that a recruit of the 
20th Native Infantry, who fired the first shot (and is said to have been killed 
by his comrades for thus involving them in ruin and disgrace) implicating them 
in their estimation beyond recall; and the death of Colonel Finnis sealing their 
doom, nothing but flight and desertion could savo their lives; that the detached 
guards did not break out simultaneously with the regiments, but that some even 
remained at their post a day or two after, and that the others, hearing rumours 

of the cause of the firing, hastened to stand by or fall with their brethren in 

arms; that, moreover, such was their unpreparedness that their wives and 

families were left behind unheeded and uncared for, who roved about the town 

for some days seeking food and shelter, and from thence disposed of themselves 

as best they could.”’ 

‘Some depositions prove that the sawirs contented themselves with releas- 

The people generally ing their comrades only; that the rest of the prisoners 

' were unprepared. in that jail were subsequently let loose by a mob of vil- 
lagers, and those of the old jail by sepoys of the 11th and 20th Native Infantry. 

Other depositions bear witness to the friendly conduct of some cavalry troopers, 
who, in one instance, dispersed the mob that attacked Mrs. Courtney’s carriage, 

and in another case warned soldiers walking in the bazar to fly. The muti- 

neers fled as a disorganized mob, in bands varying in numbers, and in 
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different directions, many towards Dehli, but others in totally opposite quar- 
ters, and the jail guard, on being met and questioned, stated they had fled 
in dismay from fear of being involved in the consequences of the revolt. The 
depositions of ail the Europeans prove the total inaction of the police as re- 
gards the murdering and plundering by the mobs; and in many instances the 
actual murder and attempts at murder of Europeans by mobs and policemen; the 
former being often headed and incited by the latter; and in some fow instances 
of the bad characters being aceompanied and assisted by sepoys and sawars. 
The depositions of the city and bazar residents, as also those of all the Europeans, 
testify to the total want of preparation on the part of the inhabitants of both, 
as. evidenced by the shops being open, trade carried on as usual, travellers 
journeying unarmed to and fro, realizing money, &c., some of whom were plun- 
dered and maltreated by the mobs, to whom all concur in chiefly ascribing the 
plundering, burning, and murdering that occurred. The depositions of the 
native residents also show that they ascribed the mutiny to the evil rumours 
that were afloat and the fears cherished in consequence by the sepoys for the 
safety of their caste and religion ; also their conviction that the excesses com- 
mitted by the mobs resulted from the prevailing belief that the Europeans 
had been exterminated by the native troops; and the withdrawal, in conse- 
quence, of all fear of retribution, as the reaction that took place the next 
morning clearly proves; for when they found the Europeans were still alive 
and in force, they rapidly disgorged their ill-gotten plunder, and many fled. 
Several depositions, also, prove how much loss of life and property might have 
been avoided, and how much good effected by a little energy and decision, by 
the presence of even a handful of Europeans patrolling the streets during that 
ever memorable night. Other deposittons prove the mutilation of European 
corpses, but only of those away from the sepoy lines, and which must have been 
perpetrated by the mobs ; while those apparently killed by the troops were left 
as they fell.” Since the mutiny nothing has occurred to disturb the peace of 
-the district, and all matters of interest naturally fall under the different heads 
‘mto which the district notice has been divided. 

The only endemic disease in the district is malarious fever, which has in- 
creased considerably since 1865, On this subject Dr. 
Moir writes as follows: —“ It is a well-known fact that 
defective drainage is an essential element to the production of malaria, and it 
is believed that a considerable portion of the district has been modified in thia 

respect by the railway which has been opened since 1867, and which runs 

‘through fifty miles of this district. Whether there has been or not an increase 

of fever in all parts of the district remote from the railway I am unable 

to say, but to show that there has been a marked 

increase, I subjoin tables showing the ratio of fever 
45 
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cases to all cases treated at the Meerut and Hépur dispensaries for the years 
1867 to 1871— 
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The above statements show a marked increase of fever and its sequela. 
This district is greatly under the influence of canal irrigation ; to the excess of 
irrigation, to the obstruction of the natural drainage by the canal, and its ra}- 
bahas, as well as by the railway, is due, according to most authorities, the 
malaria which so grieyously afflicts the people in the months of August, Septem- 
ber, October, and November of each year, during and after the termination of 
the rains. | 

Rince writing the above, I have seen a second memorandum by Dr. Mor 
on fever in the Meerut district, and glean from it the 
following particulars :—In this district there are 1,668 
villages, and, excluding the 11 town circles, there are 40 rural circles, and thus 
each rural mortuary circle contains on an average 41 villages, with a mean 
population of 673 persons to each village. Themode of colle:ting the mortuary 


1 Sanitary Report for 1874, Appendix J.; see also Gasetteer, II., 128. 
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statistics of each village is as follows :—The village watchman goes once a week 
to the registering office of his circle, often nine or ten miles distant, to report 
He thinks the present the deaths for the week as far as he can remember 
statistics are incomplete. them, In the sickly season of the year a great nam- 
ber of deaths must thus escape registration, and to add to the uncertainty, the 
watchman often becomes ill, and there is ne one to take his place. The register- 
ing offices are also so placed as to meet the police requirements, and are not 
arranged with any reference to the convenience of mortuary registration ; but at 
the same time it must be noted that this is an error which can easily be recti- 
fied by making the police-station the centre of a circle, and not, as it now often is, 
on the boundaries or in a corner of acircle. Dr. Moir thinks that it is unsafe 
to draw conclusions from results thus obtained, and that Government must adopt 
other means in collecting statistics which will enable correct inferences to be 
drawn as to how far canal irrigation is injurious to the health of the people. He 
proposes generally the adoption of each village as the unit of registering popu- 
lation, and not the circle, and the collection of data regarding the area in each 
village watered from the canal, the nature of the soil, subsoil, rise and fall of water- 
level, the rainfall, drainage and the kind of crops produced. ‘These observations,” 
he writes, “ should be made over an extended area and carried on in the 
vicinity of canals and also in adjoining localities, but at a distance from canals, 
and not irrigated from them. The want of a series of observations of this sort, 
as it seems to me, has led, and will continue to lead, to assertions and counter- 
assertions as te the influence of the canals, all equally incapable of proof.” He 
finally proposes a special committee, as ‘ the mortuary returns we now possess 
afford no solution of the vexed question.”’ 
From figures given by Dr. Moir it appears that for the four years 1871-74 
Deductions from exist- the mean fever mortality in the villages watered by 
ing statiatics, the Eastern Jumna canal has been 16°33 per thousand ; 
fn the Ganges canal gronp it was 28°50, and in the Anupshahr branch group 
it was 20°11, giving a mean for the entire canal-irrigated villages of 22°8 per 
thousand, This appears greatly in favour of the western canal] as compared 
with the Ganges canal and its branches, but the registration in Bagpat for 
1871, which gave a total death-rate of only 6:5 per thousand, is, so manifestly 
erroneous that the figures for the Eastern Jumna canal must be rejected as 
entirely untrustworthy. Still it may be gathered that the death-rate is higher 
along the Ganges canal, but whether this result is only due to better registra- 
tion, or is really caused by a more extensive water-supply and worse drainage, 
cannot be positively asserted. Strange to say, however, the recorded death-rate 
from fever in the circles not irrigated, or but partially irrigated, from canals is 
very high. ‘The mean for the same years in Daha was 16-22 per thousand ; 
in Kumruddinnagar was 15°97; in Loni, 20°21; in Shahdara, 20°21; in 
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Gh&ziabad, 23°48; in Kharkoda, 31°95 ; in H&pur, 24°40; and in Man khés, 
23°73 per thousand, giving a mean mortality of 23°73 per thousand. The circles 
of Daha, Kumruddinnagar and H&pur have no canal irrigation, and Kharkoda 
apparently none, yet the average death-rate is nearly the same as in the canal- 
irrigated circles, and the first inference from this result would be that canal- 
irrigation exercises no prejudicial influence on the public health, so that more 
minute observatious and details regarding the soils and population is necessary 
before any sound conclusion can be arrived at. Taking the urban population, 
the mean ratio for the same years of deaths from fever in seven towns removed 
from canal irrigation was as follows:—Meerut city, 35°47; Meerut canton- 
ments, 28°26 { Hapur, 28:09 ; Garhmuktesar, 17:10; Bagpat, 30°09; Ghazi- 
abad, 29°39 ; and Pilkhua, 41°79. These averages give a mean of 31°43 per 
thousand calculated on a total population of 124,866. Three towns near to 
canal irrigation give an average death-rate as follows :—Sardhana, 23°82; 
Baraut, 32°84, and Mawana, 11°61, or a mean of 24:14 on a total population 
numbering 27,587 souls. These figures, too, would apparently show that towns 
situated in the midst of canal irrigation are actually more free from fever than 
those at a distance from its influence. Ba&gpat, with its excellently drained site 
on the high bank of the Jumna, has suffered more than lowlying swampy 
Sardhana, with its imperfect drainage. 
The epidemic invaded the district in 1870 from the north-west from Saha- 
Mortality amongst the Tanpur aud Muzaffaranagar, and a comparison of the 
rrcops: statistics for the years 1871 to 1874 of the villages 
situated along the northern border with those lying along the southern border 
shows that in the northern circle the epidemic is on the decrease, while ia 
those to the south it is increasing. The careful returns kept up in Meerut 
cantonments for the troops, the civil hospital, and the jail, all point to an abnor- 
mal increase in the fever admissions since 1869. Between 1865 and 1869 there 
was no increase from fever amongst either the European or the native troops, 
rather a decreasc. Among the civil hospital patients there was a tendency to 
an increase, more marked, however, in the jail population. ‘ But during the 
five years 1870-74 there has been a marked increase of sickness among all these 
bodies. The ratio of fever admissions rose from 371 per 1,000 of strength in 
the first five years to 838 in the last five. Among European troops and among 
native soldicrs the rise was from 357 to 1,108. In the civil hospital the fever 
increase was from 93 to 201 per 1,000 of total treated ; in the central jail the 
first five years give a mcan ratio of 158 per 1,000 of strength, and in the last 
quinquennial period it is 750 per 1,000. Thus fever has more than doubled 
among European soldiers and in the civil hospital, more than trebled among 
the native soldiers, and more than quadrupled in the central prison. In the 
European regiments there was a slight increase, during the last five years, of 
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spleen affections, dysentery, and hepatitis, and a decrease of diarrhea. The 
admissions from all causes rose from 1,500 to 1,936 per 1,000, and are account- 
ed for by the fever, The deaths fell from 35 to 30 per 1,000 from all causeg 
in the same period.”’ 

After a comparison of admissions from malarious fever and all causes, and 

General character of the the death-rate of particular corps of European troops 
health of Meerut, in Meerut from 1865 to 1874, Dr. Moir writes:— 
‘¢ An examination of these returns leads me to the conclusion that no regiment 
has deteriorated in health by its residence here, for were it not so it would exhi- 
bit a ratio of sickness on its departure greater than the other corps in the gar- 
rison, I have confined my remarks to fever alone, as it is the principal cause 
of the admissions. That there has been a great increase of fever at Meerut of 
late years among all classes of people is most certain and very remarkable, but 
how to account for the fact is a very difficult matter. Some attribute it to an 
increased rainfall, others to defective drainage and canal irrigation, and others 
again chiefly to a rise in the subsoil water in this station. A comprehensive 
view of the facts leaves in my mind great doubts as to the special causation of 
this outbreak of fever, As to drainage, though very defective in the lines of the 
native regiments and in the bazars and native city, it is so good around the 
barracks of the European regiments as to require and to be susceptible of little 
improvement. Meerut has been improved since 1867 by the making of a deep 
cut north of the station which prevents the Abu Nala from overflowing after 
heavy rainfalls, This has been effected, and the Abu Nala itself was some years 
ago slightly improved. The central prison, too, two years ago had a new scheme 
of drainage carried out, yet, in spite of these partial improvements in drainage, 
the fever has gone on increasing. The sub-soil water-level has been gradually 
rising since 1869, if not before. On the 25th September of that year I found 
the water 14 feet two inches below the surface of the ground, as near as I could 
judge, taking the ground level without any instrument. On 31st October, 1869, 
the water was 14 feet below the surface. On the same date in 1870 it was 13 
feet 1 inch; in 1871, 12 feet 3 inches; in 1872, 12 feet 1 inch; in 1873, 1] 
feet 7 inches ; and in 1874, 9 feet 5 inches. In connection with this rise of the 
spring level comes the question whether this fact in itself is sufficient to account 
in any, or to what, degree for the prevalance of fever.” 

The connection, however, between the rise in the water-level and sickness, 
Dr. Moir contends, has not yet been clearly made out, nor would he say that 
the obstruction of drainage by the rajbahas is anything more than a possible 
cause of fever. He also refers to the epidemic of malarious fever which occur- 
red in 1817-21, before either of the canals were even surveyed ; to a second 
which occurred ten years later ; and to a third in 1843, which has been noticed 
elsewhere, Some suggest that the disease is an epidemic fever of a typhoid type, 
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but. Dr. Moir states that “among none of the patients belonging to Meerut, nor 
among the police brought in for treatment from all quarters of this district, 
during the course of this epidemic, have I found true enteric or typhoid fever in 
a single instance.” Ihave given the opinions of Dr. Moir at some length, 
as from his careful study of the question, and his lengthened local experience, 
they are deserving of every attention. The balance of evidence, I still think, 
goes to show that the epidemic is aggravated by the presence of excessive mots- 
ture in the soil whether due to canal irrigation or defective drainage in places 
not irrigated by the canal, and that the degree to which over-saturation is a 
cause of excessive mortality, and the amount of it necessary to produce the 
disease are alone subjects of discussion. The inquiries of Cutcliffe, Planck, and 
others, clearly demonstrate the connection between a high spring-level and ma- 
larious fever, and leave little to be desired in this direction. 

Small-pox, as a rale, only visits the district at intervals. Between 1864 
and 1872 there were only two outbreaks, and neither of these was very severe. 
Cholera was brought down by the pilgrims from Hardwér in 1867, in the 
middle of April. It was most prevalent during April, May, and June, then 
abated a good deal till towards the end of August, when it attacked the 3rd 
Buffs, stationed in Meerut cantonments, in the most virulent form. Almost every 
case that appeared in this regiment proved fatal. Amongst the native popu- 
lation only 33 per cent. of those treated in hospital died. 
After October there were few deaths recorded in the 
district. It is remarkable that the cholera was prevalent amongst the native 
population from the 15th of April, but it did not appear amongst the Europeans 
until the 15th August, and then almost confined itself to the one regiment. 
There were only seven cases amongst the Artillery, whose strength was equal to 
the Buffs, and whose barracks are only a continuation of the infantry lines, whilst 
among the XIXth Hussars there were only two deaths. The Buffs lost upwards 
of 130 men in two months, and the percentage of fatal cases to those treated in 
hospital of the entire European garrison was 92°81. The following statement gives 
the causes of death as registered by the mortuary registrars for eight years: 
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: Small- | Bowel com- Other deaths to 1,000 
Year. Fever. pox, plaint. Cholera causes. Total. of the popula 
ton, 

1867, s00 vee | (10,287 914 1,087 4,073 | 8,892 | 19,758 * 16°40 | 
US68, 0 ase || 8 25 094 2,064 318 | 2,653 | 14,354 0°89 
1869, ... ae 9,626 4,984 908 565 3,188 ; 19,221 16°00 
1870, ... vee | 20,263 2,218 se 118 | 4,816 | 26,014 | . . 99°41 
1871, ... see | 28,623 1,307 2,928 84] 1,941 | 34,889 29-05 
T872,... "see | 38,209 826 2,988 510 2,678 45,206 * 3553 
1878, ...  «» | 26,078 | 2,508 2,428 53 1,847 | $2,900 |  . 25°80 
1874,... se | 28,910] 1,028 | 1,990 
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Amxza, a village in parganah Sarawa of the Meerut district, is distant 
from Meerut 11§ miles. The population in 1865 was 2,870; in 1872 it num- 
bered 3,124 souls. Ajréra was formerly the head of a parganah, and from it the 
present parganah was known as Sardwa Ajréra. The parganah was absorbed in 
1853. The place is said to have been the seat of a Hindu monarchy previous t¢ 
the iryuptions of the Musalmans. Ajipél, a Jogi, built a Thékurdwéra here and 
called the place Ajipéra, now corrupted to Ajrara. The British Government now 
makes a contribution from the village in aid of the temple. In the time of 
Muhammad Shéh, Khwaja Basant Khén. obtained Ajrara with other villages 
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in jdgir. He built a fort, which was razed by tho Marhattas in 1202 fasli 
(1794 A.D.) on the rebellion of Fateh Ali Kh4n, brother of Khwaja Basant 
Kh&n. The possessors now are Taga Musalmans., 

AUPERA, 8 village in parganah Hapur of the Meerut district, is distant 20 
miles from Meerut. The population in 1872 numbered 1,864 souls. There is 
a police-station here on the Hépur and Garhmuktesar road. 

BxBUGARH, a village in parganah Ha&pur of the Meerut district, is distant 
about three or four milesfrom H&pur. In 1865 the population, including that 
of the stud lands, was 2,040, and in 1872 was 2,165. The Government stud is 
here, of which the stables were built in 1823. The place is inhabited by Dhé 
J&ts, Shises, and Chamfrs. The population of the village proper in 1872 was 
575. 

Barat or B&ghpat, the chief town of the parganah of the samo name in the 
district of Meerut, is situated on the left bank of the Jumna, 80 miles from Meerut. 
It is said tohave been one of the five ‘ pats’ mentioned in the Mahabhérata. Its 
original name appears to have been Vy&grha-prastha, or ‘place of tigers.’ The 
other ‘ pats’ were Sonpat, Panipat, Tilpat, and Indarpat, the settlements of 
Yudhishthira in the Kh&ndava forest. Another derivation of the name is Vakysa- 
prastha, ‘ the place of speech.’ The name B&gpat was subsequently changed to 
B&ghpat by one of the Dehli emperors. The population in 1847 was 6,494, in 
1853 was 7,377, and in 1865 numbered 7,887. In 1872 there were 7,367 
inhabitants, of whom 2,180 were Musalmins (1,052 females) and 5,187 were 
Hindus (2,320 females), consisting for the most part of Chauh4n Rajpats, The 
Mahéjans (Saraugis) established in the mandt built about 110 years ago by 
Zabita Khan are the most important of the residents. A large fair is held here 
every year in February. There are two sardis, one poor one on the southern 
outskirt, and one, unfinished, to the east. The latter was commenced by the 
late Karam Ali Kh&n, tahsildar of Gh&ziabad, whose family residence was 
here. The tahsili, which was removed here from Baraut after the mutiny, 
is situated opposite the police-station on the Meerut road. A new dispensary 
has been built behind the tahsflj. There are a fine Saraugi temple, a good- 
looking Vaishnava temple, and three mosques in the town. There are alsoa 
post-office and a good encamping-ground, with water and supplies in abundance. 
Houses with ornamental fronts are by no means rare, and altogether the 
place merits the attention that has recently been given to it. Ba&gpat was one 
of the halting-places of the Mughal army in their raid into this district in 
1399 A.D. 

Bagpat is divided into two portions: the kasbah or agricultural portion, and 
the mandi or trading quarter. The former lies close 
to the Jumna, amongst the ravines on the edge of the 
cliff, which carry the drainage to the river below. The inhabitants are chiefly 
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Chaubén Rajptts, who cultivate the town lands and graze large herds of cattle 
here and on the opposite bank. The houses are brick-built ; the people, a hardy 
race, fond of pig-sticking and said to have given assistance to the British troops 
before Dehli in 1857. The mandi lies to the north of the kasbah about half a 
mile from the river, on a well-raised site, which, also, has a good drainage fall 
towards the river. The remains of a surrounding wall and. six gateways are 
still visible. One wide street runs from north to south, and another from east 
to wost, having an open chauk at their point of intersection; a second chauk 
exists further to the west, where a second street runs from north to south. 
The first of these strects forms the principal bazar, and is well lined by good shops, 
and all the streets are well kept, metalled, and drained, showing an appearance 
of cleanliness and prosperity not often met with. Outside the town, on the 
north, the Meerut metalled road passes to the bridge-of-boats, and to the west 
and south a second large unmetalled road leads to the same point. The water 
in wells is found at a depth of 35 feet from the surface, and is sweet and good. 
The general health is good, and canal irrigation does not approach nearer than 
within three miles. For an old town and an increasing one there are few exca-_ 
vations about, and none containing much stagnant water. | 

The municipality of Bagpat is managed by a committee of thirteen mem- 
bers, of whom three are official and ten are elected by 
the tax-payers. The income is derived from an octroi 
tax, which in 1872-73 fell at Re. 0-15-6 per head of the population. The follow- 
ing statement shows the income and expenditure for three years :— | 


The municipality. 


























ey ee ae 2 i 
Receipts. as on ~ Expenditure. aS By a 
5 |) 8 | 2 2 | | & 
Opening balance, soe | 1,896 | 2,218 | 3,426 | Collections, . 11,064 | 965 | g90 — 
Class I. Food and drink, | 6,477 | 5,909 | 1,709 | Head-office, eae 97 158 36 
» U. Animels for a. Original works,... | «. | 4,656 | 880 
slaughter, . 7 $2 | 9278 6. Repairs, - | 3,379 | 274 | 9 £43 
» TIT. Fael, &c., oe 86 | 122] 165 | Police, » | 2,311 | 1.587 | 1,670 
» LV. Building ma- Charitable grants, ... 206 197 | 491 
terials, eae 166 258 226 | Conservancy, ee 435 504 504 
» V. Drugs and Road-watering, ox 13 76 | 120 
spices, ve | 184] 194] 251 | Lighting, BONS Kee 984 | 218 
», VI. Tobacco, as 37 85 57 | Gardens, .. | 600 | 403] ,,. 
» VIL Textile fabrics, $25 626 439 | Miscellaneous, ‘ae wiv 204 | 234 
» VIII, Metals, bee 64 101 102 | Education, - es ror 360 
Total octroi, vee | 7,296 | 7,172 | 8,229 
Tolls on carrisges, .. {| 207 | ... | 2,404 
Gardens, wes 79 67 | oss 
Fines, aie 56 51 58 
Pounds, eee 15 66 | 106 
Extraordinary, woe | 325 64 6 
Miscellaneous, coe |. 51] 742 | 292 
Total,  ... {10,385 itaaae 9,513 Total, eve | 8,105 | %,098 | 7,741 
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The following statement shows the imports and consumption per head of the 
population in 1872-73 :-— 














Ze| ¢ 8 £5 /2.| § 
= om UO — k ° ° 
s3| 3s | 23 se | 33] 33 
Articles. £4) 8<¢ ga Articles. 8 J Es} §- 
cl ga | #E sa |2a| 23 
oa | 8: 5 a1 fe 
zn | 2 & 2 Zz |S 
Mds Ra. M. 8. c. Mds. Rs. | Mis. c 
Wheat, oo. | 10,298) 17,988 | 1 15 14% | Animalsforslaugh-| _... 1,024] see 
Other grains, eee 20,222 45,001 eee ter. eve 
Gar, wae 136,069 1,01,226 | 4 24 15 | Wood, | 4,799 | 1,062]... 
Shira, we | 4,886] 8,978] 023.18 | Oil, ov lls | 1,421) 0 0 10 
Shakr vee | 4,802} 4,803 | 0 26 1 | Oil-seed. coe | 1,889 | 4,951} 0 7 9 
Khand, woe | 6,741| 57,381 | 0 36 9 | Building materials,| 970,752 | 8,100) wa 
Pan, eee 50,400 170 eee Gums, eee 60 156 wee 
Fodder, ee | 3,579; 5,181 | O19 7 | Spicesand Kirfna,} 1,181 | 8,987]  s6 
Vegetables, cee | 4915) 4,857 | 0 26 TI Tobacco, ee 1638 556) un 
Ghi, see 400! 8695/0 2 32 | Cloth, sag ve —- | 30,088 
Metals, ove 780 | 6,714 





Similar statistics are obtainable for each year since the municipality was 

established. Bagpat is the great sugar mart of the district, and the imports 
given above do not represent the actual import, only that on which duty is paid 
as for local consumption. ‘The total trade in 1870-71 was estimated at 350,353 
maunds of saccharine produce. The principal ganj is one large sugar market, 
where the gtir is collected in large quantities in cakes of about four sers each, 
and distributed by cart and river to the Panjab, Rajput4na and Bundelkhand. 
Boats move down the river to Dehli, Agra, and Ka&lpi, and carts cross to 
Panipat, Karn&l, Ambdla, and Lahor. The communications inland are also 
good, and the trade is increasing every year. Besides gtir, the exports to Agra 
and Muttra comprise cotton, wheat, red pepper, sajt, Multdni matti (Armenian 
bole), and didk bark, and in return red stone, mill-stones, khali (oil-cake), and 
fodder are received. 

Baapart or Béghpat, a parganah in the tahsil of the same name in the Meerat 
district, is bounded on the north by Kuténa, Baraut, and Barn4wa ; on the east by 
Meerut and Jalalabad ; on the south by Loni, and on the west by the Jumna river, 
which separates it from the Panj&b province. According to the census of 1872 
Bagpat had a total area comprising 194 square miles and 55 acres, of which 
158 square miles and 334 acres were cultivated. The area assessed to Govern- 
ment revenue amounted to 190 square miles and 557 acres, of which 155 square 
miles and 375 acres were cultivated. Of the remainder 17 squaré miles and 520 
acres were shown as culturable. 

To the north the soils approach in character the rich black loam of Kuténs 

and Baraut, but to the south they gradually lose this 


dition of the parganah. ati : . . 
eens distinctive feature and merge into the ordinary soils of 
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the: district. In common with other parganahs the estates lying on the edge 
- of the uplands present a surface broken up by ravines, or too high for the 
ordinary canal levels, and without capability for well-sinking. They are, — 
however, often compensated by the fertility of the sloping lands leading down 
to the khddir or river-bed lands. Here wells are easily constructed, and from 
the slope irrigate a larger area, yielding fine crops of sugarcane, cotton, tobacco, 
and wheat. On these lands the Jats bestow all their. energies, leaving the un- 
irrigated high lands for the rain-crop, and in favourable seasons a cold-weather 
crop also, The Eastern Jumna canal fully waters the entire inland tract right 
up to the edge of the dividing cliff. Cultivation has increased during the currency 
of the past settlement from 73,506 acres to 98,369 acres, whilst irrigation has 
more than quadrupled, rising from 14,167 acres to 59,064 acres. ' The irrigation 
from wells (596 masonry and 809 earthen) amounts to 22,938 acres, whilst 
tanks water 1,288 acres, leaving the large area of 34,838 acres watered by 
canals. 
The J&ts, who are masters of the parganahs to the north, here share the soil’ 
with other castes. They hold 32 estates with shares in 19 others; Tagas hold 
20 with shares in 14 others ; Brahmans hold ten estates and shares in 24 ; 
Hindu and Musalm&n Rajpits hold eleven estates and own shares in 15 others ; 
GoshAins hold two whole estates and shares in a third, and Ahirs hold 
18 estates and shares in six others. Mr. Forbes remarks that the cultivating 
classes are found in the same proportion. J&ts cultivate themselves fifteen 
estates without any assistance from other classes, and in addition cultivate 
lands as proprietors or tenants with others in 45 estates. The Tagas, on the 
contrary, only manage three of their estates without assistance, the Rajputs 
one, the Ahirs seven, and the Brahmans six. The Goshdins have married: 
and settled down and make excellent cultivators. The transfers during the past 
settlement are very small, amounting only to 9,365 acres out of 123,677 acres 
by sale and 1,327 acres by mortgage; money-lenders have only obtained a 
lien on 737 acres and are also found amongst the sellers. The general history 
of the past and present settlements and other matters affecting the economical: 
history of the parganah hava been sufficiently indicated in the district notice, 
Sir H. M. Elliot found it difficult to fix the assessment of this parganah because 
of combinations amongst the leading men which he found deterred many from 
coming forward to engage. The consequence was a low rate of Re. 1-11-11 
per acre, which when compared with Kuténa (Rs. 3-4-14) and other similarly 
situated parganahs shows a great sacrifice of the Government demand. On 
this account Mr. Forbes has found it difficult to pull up at once the revenue to 
its proper level.! = | 

* The settlement report of Mr. Forbes and the minute of the Board of Revenue on.this subject 
should be consulted. 
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The following statement compares the details of the former and existing 
settlements : — 











oS g é ; @ 
bh = Cultivated. e b 
Period of set-| Total ao a q rs + @ | Revenue-rate 
tlement. area. | 25 = =2 5 a on cultivated 
F . 3 «6©| Wet. | Dry. | Total a 3° area. 
& xs O es 
Acres, |Acres,| Acres.| Acres | Acres | Acres,| Acres. Rs. Rs. a. p. 


Former, ... | 121,897] 26,511| 15,434| 14,167] 65,785] 79,953] 95,886, 148,220| 118 8 


Present, ... | 124,129] 12,690] 12,870) 59,064) 39,805] 98,869] 111,289 ai0,086 223 2 


According to the census of 1872 parganah Bagpat contained 120 inha- 
bited villages, of which 17 had less than 200 inhabit- 
ants; 40 had between 200 and 500; 26 had between 
500 and 1,000; 27 had between 1,000 and 2,000; 6 had between 2,000 and 
8,000 ; and 3 had between 3,000 and 5,000. The only town containing more 
than 5,000 inhabitants is Bagpat itself with 7,367 inhabitants. 

The total population in 1872 numbered 108,168 souls (49,391 females), 
giving 558 to the square mile. Classified according to religion there were 
91,405 Hindus, of whom 41,506 were females; 16,762 Musalmans, amongst 
whom 7,885 were females ; and one Christian. Distributing the Hindu popu- 
lation amongst the four great classes, the census shows 12,394 Brahmans, 
of whom 5,691 were females ; 4,597 Rajputs, including 2,025 females ; 5,504 
Baniyas (2,455 females); whilst the great mass of the population is included 
in ‘‘the other castes’’ of the census returns, which show a total of 68,910 
souls, of whom 31,335 are females. The principal Brahman subdivisions found 
in this parganah are the Gaur (11,214), Bhat (184), Saraswat (55), Dakaut 
(85), Ach&raj (262), Gujrati and Chaurasiya. The Rajputs belong to the Chau- 
h&n (1,392), Tonwar (557), Dhangar, Kachhwaha, Kachhuwa, Mobil, Dahima, 
Gahlot, and Gaur clans ; and the Baniyas to the Agarwal (4,319), Saraugi (649), 
Dasa, Gindauriya, and Bishnoi subdivisions. Amongst the other castes the 
following show more than one thousand persons each :--Taga (4,604), Jogi 
(1,525), Garariya (1,007), Kab&r (2,947), Hajjam (2,175), Barhai (1,594), Lohar 
(1,319), Jat (12,529), Kumh&r (1,853), Chamér (11,961), Bhangi (5,150), Gujar 
(8,170), and Ahir (6,960). The following show less than one thousand members:— 
Mali, Koli, Sonir, Bharbhunja, Dhina, Julaha, Gosh4in, Bairdgi, Khattniy, 
K&yath, Chhipi, Kal&l, Dhobi, Nat, Lodha, Khatik, Teli, Dhanak, Fakir, and 
Orh, The Musalmans are distributed amongst Shaikhs (10,250), Sayyids (106), 
Mughals (35), Pathans (2,089) : the remainder are unspecified. 

The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the census 
of 1872. From thesg it appears that of the male adult 
population (not less than fifteen years of age), 932 are 
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employed in professional avocations, such as Government servants, priests, doc- 
tors, and the like ; 3,539 in domestic service, as personal servants, water-carriers, 
barbers, sweepers, washermen, &c., 2,443 in commerce, in buying, selling, keep- 
ing or lending money or goods,~or the conveyance of men, animals, or goods ; 
18,332 in agricultural operations; 4,632 in industrial occupations, arts and 
mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances, vegetable, mineral, 
and animal. There were 5,829 persons returned as labourers and 1,165 as of 
no specified occupation. Taking the total population irrespective of age or sex, 
the same return gives 28,85‘ as landholders, 23,042 as cultivators, and 56,269 as 
engaged in occupations unconnected with agriculture. The educational statistics, 
which are confessedly imperfect, show 2,576 males as able to read and write out 
of a total male population numbering 58,777 souls. __ 

Previous to 1841 parganah Bagpat contained 165 villages and 166 estates, 

Giancen. of which ten were revenue-free. In 1841 six were 
gained and five were transferred. Again in 1852 two 
were received and 21 were transferred, leaving 147 villages and 148 estates. 
Since then 22 new estates have been formed by partition and two have been join- 
ed. Nine revenue-free estates have been resumed, and at the recent settlement the 
numbers were 147 villages (one revenue-free) and 169 estates. Amongst the 
important villages in this parganah not haviog separate mention may be noticed 
the old Rajput village of Daula, with a population of 3,161 in 1865 ; Tatfri, in- 
habited by Rawas, with a population of 2,420; Dahkhauli, with a J&t population 
of 3,888 ; Singauli, with an Abir population of 2,626 ; Pahladpur Khatka, with 
RajpGt inhabitants, 2,751; the Jat Katha, containing 2,691, and Aminnagar 
Sar4i, founded by Acain-wcatn in the reign of J anangir, and containing a 
population of 2,679. 

Barat or Baghpat, a tahsil of the Meerut district, comprises parganahs 
Bégpat, Baraut, Kutana, and Chhaprauli. The total area, according to the 
census of 1872, then, contained 401 square miles and 418 acres, of which 322- 
square miles and 177 acres were cultivated. The area assessed to Government 
revenue comprised 398 square miles and 250 acres, of which 319 square miles 
and 184 acres were cultivated, 84 square miles and 498 acres were culturable, 
and 44 square miles and 204 acres were barren. The land-revenue for the 
same year amounted to Rs. 5,14,660 (or with cesses Rs. 5,66,312), falling 
at the rate of Rs. 2 per acre on the total area, at Rs. 2-0-4 per acre on the 
area assessed to Government revenue, and at Rs. 2-7-11 on the cultivated 
acre. The total population numbered 247,944 souls (113,797 females), giving. 
617 to the square mile, distributed amongst 237 villages. The same statistics 
show 16 insane persons, 10 idiots, 25 deaf and dumb, 456 blind, and 20 lepers 
in the tabsil. All other matters pertaining to the history or description of the 
tahsil will be found under the district notice and separately under each parganah. 
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Baasdg or Baksar, also known as Bazér Gangadharpur, a town in parganal. 
Garhmuktesar and tahsili Hapur of the Meerut district, is distant 23 miles from 
Meerut. In 1865 the population was 1,807, and in 1872 was 1,937. There is. 
a second-class police-station here. It is said to have been one of the muhallas 
of Hastinfépur. The village was given in jdgfr to. Nanak Shahi fakirs. The 
following account of this fakir colony was obtained from the present Mahant:. 
‘The mudfi (revenue-free) villages granted to us by Alamgir II. were six in 
number : we have all of them to the present day. Four are in this district, viz., 
Bagsér Lils4ri, Muhammadpur, Khadalya, and Gordhanpur. We have had Bag- 
sér for head-quarters for more than one hundred years. The Mahant in Alam-. 
gir II.’s time was Baba Dargéhi, and he got the mudf grant extended to his- 
chela Mast R4m. In Lilsdri, B&ba Dargéhi performed penance (tapasya), and 
his samddh is in that village. On the Basant Panchami (January or Febru- 
ary) of each year a fair is held at the spot. Mast Ram was succeeded by Ganga 
R&m, and he by Shahz4dah Shah, and he by me. Every one, fakir or traveller, 
is entitled to one ser of flour a day, for our institution is a saddbart (or perpet- 
ual frankalmoigne). This system was inauguratea by Mast R&ém. None of’ 
us have wives, t.¢., we are not grihasthas. The ruling Mahant chooses in 
his lifetime his successor, the man whom he esteems wisest and fittest, No 
objection can be raised to his selection. In Bagsér we have from 50 to 60- 
Nanak Shéhi fakirs and a few at Lils4ri. Baba Darg&hi was parota, or fourth 
in descent from Nanak Shah. We admit as chelas Brahmans, Khattris, 
Jats, Baniyas, and Kéyaths only. The. chelas when young are instructed 
in reading and writing, and all are supported out of the revenues of our 
villages. We have no marks on our bodies denoting that we are fakirs. Our 
distinguishing marks are high-peaked caps and a satli (necklace). Our 
mode of writing is called Guromukhi. We teach the Gurugranth to our 
chelas. There is no restriction regarding the choti (tuft of hair) or the wearing 
of hair. The first ceremony a chela has to go through is a public bathing and 
shaving.”’ 

BawADvRGARA, a village in parganah Puth and tahsili H4pur of the Meerut 
district, is distant 32 miles form Meerut. This place had in 1865 a population 
of 2,353 souls, and in 1872 of 2,726. The village was bestowed by Jahangir 
on Naw4b Bah&dur Khan, Pathan, who changed the name of the. place from 
Garh Naina to Bahadurgarh. It was the head of a Pathan hala, or. circle 
of 12 villages. The people are quarrelsome, and it has been once found neces- 
sary to hold the estate by direct management. At Mustafabad, in the north of 
this parganah, is the small village of Raja Karan, long ago. in rains. The 
spot is now known as R&ja Karan-ké-khera, and is said to mark the site of s 
fillage founded by the Karna mentioned in the Mahabhérata. There is a dis- 
trict post-office: here. 
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BAHRAMBAS, a small village of 258 inhabitants in parganah Hapur of the 
Meerut district, is distant 23°6 miles from Meerut. It has a police-station. 

Baustma or Bihsambha, a town in parganah Hastindpur and tahsil Mawdna 
of the Meerut district, lies 23 miles from the civil-station on the Bijnaur 
road. The population in 1865 amounted to 4,184, consisting for the most 
part of Jats, Gujars and Baniyas, and the population in 1872 was 3,995, occupy- 
ing 1,290 houses. Tradition says that this place was one of the muhallas of 
Hastinépur in which the Vaisyas were located. The town is now greatly 
diminished in importance since Rija Nain Singh’s government was removed 
fromit. Itissaid that a hundred years ago there were 22 bankers who granted 
drafts in the place. Raja Nain Singh’s house is here, and also a fort built by 
him. Nain Singh had other forts in this parganah, at Niloha, Sonda, and Muham- 
madpur Sikahra. The saddlery of Bahstima is noted in this district for its 
excellence. There are good encamping-grounds, a second-class police-station, 
a post-office, and a market every Tuesday. 

The Chaukid4ri Act is in force in Bahsima, and in 1873 supported a vil- 
lage police numbering five men of all grades at an annual cost of Rs. 282. 
This is met from a house-tax, which in 1872-73 yielded a revenue of Rs. 930, 
falling at Re. 0-3-8 per head of the population and Re. 1-0-4 per house assessed 
(911). The expenditure during the same year was Rs. 491. 

Batent, a village in parganah Bagpat and tahsil Ghaziabad of the Meerut 
district, is distant 152 miles from Meerut. It is a village of great antiquity, 
peopled by Ahirs. The name is said to be derived from the sage VAlmiki, 
whose asthana was in this place when a jungle. A temple was built on the 
fabulous spot a short time since. There is a ferry, ! a second-class police-station, 
and a post-office here. The population in 1865 was 2,139, and in 1872 was 
-1,590. 

BAMNAULI or Bamnaul, a town in pargqnah Barndéwa and tahsil Sardhana of 
the Meerut district, lies 19 miles from Meerut. In 1865 the population was 
3,791, and in 1872 was 4,986, consisting for the most part of Jats. The present 
village is said to be 500 years old. There are several kheras and _hillocks 
round about. One is called Budhi Bamnauli, founded by Ram Das, Brahman, 
ancestor of some of the present inhabitants: hence the name Bamnauli. Others 
are the Karl, Kandhaura and Hariyati ¢ilas, regarding none of which is anything 
known. ‘Tradition says the Marka hillock was erected to commemorate a terri- 

‘ble fight between the hostile Jats of Baraut and Doghat. The hillock covers 





1 The net revenue from the ferry was in— 
| Rs. Rs. Es. Rs. 
1868-64, ... 40 | 1865-66, ... 2,850 | 1867-68, ... 680 | 1869-70, ... 1,550 
1864-65, ... 200 | 1866-67, ... 249 | 1868-69, ... 1,780 | 1870-71, ... 1,987 


From 1866 to 1868 the ferry was held under direct management. 
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seven bighas of land. Of the Dhelna ¢i/a nothing is known. The Bhaironwala 
tila is so called from one Bhairon, a Jogi, who used to graze his cattle on 
the spot. 

Bara Parraprur, a village in parganah Meerut, is distant five miles 
from Meerut. The population in 1872 was 719, and it possesses a police- 
station. 

Baraut, the chief town of the parganah of the same name in the Meerut 
district, is distant 27 miles from Meerut. In 1847 the population was returned 
at 12,450 souls, and in 1853 at 7,475. Iu 1865 the numbers were 8,081, and in 
1872 were 7,056, of whom 5,101 were Hindus (2,396 females), and 1,955 were 
Musalméns (937 females). It is said to be 1,100 years old. Baraut is a very 
old commercial town and contains many brick-built houses inhabited by Saraugi 
bankers. It lies close to the left bank of the Eastern Jumna canal, amid a perfect 
network of distributaries. The main canal runs nearly through the middle 
of the town lands, giving off the Rérau and Shaikhupur 
rajbahas to the west, whilst it forms the western bound- 
ary of the town site itself. ‘To the north and east of the site the Mir&npar 
distributary flows until it joins the Halwari distributary on the south-east, whilst 
the Bauli rajbaha runs south from the Baraut canal bridge to the Alawalpur raj- 
baha. Owing to th2se complicated canal works the natural line of drainage which 
rises near Bijraul and passes by Bazidpur, Halwari and Bam, and is traceable to 
the west of the canal in Ladwari, which adjoins Surirpur, and in Niwéri to the 
Jumna, is now impeded by the main canal near Aléwalpur, and the water backs 
all through, and there is much over-saturation of the soil. But, as already noted, 
steps are being taken to remedy these defects. Notwithstanding that the site is 
fairly high, the water-level in wells has risen, in January, from 28 and 30 feet 
to 8 and 10 feet from the surface, and with this rise fever and spleen enlarge- 
ment have begun to prevail, no dgubt enhanced by the excavations forming 
receptacles for much stagnant water which exist on all sides of the town. Enter- 
ing the town on the south, by its principal way, the road is low and broken, 
and winds through the shoemakers’ quarter to a ruined gateway, beyond which 
it divides into two streets. That to the left is of little importance: it has no 
shops and leads to the grain market (an&j mandi). The street to the right i 
the principal bazarway, and is paved with bricks, draining to the centre, and 
leads to the old market (purina mandi). The shops are not important, and 
two old sardis opening from the road are built of mud, but are large enough 
for the trade of the town. The two markets are joined by a small bazar, and 
westward a road connects the grain market with the old fort now occupied as & 
police-station. ‘The fort is well raised, and from it a bird’s-eye view of the site 
shows that there are many flat-roofed masonry houses in the town with mud- 
built out-offices embosomed in trees. 
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From the canal a metalled circular road winds by the north-east and. south 
sides of the town, and near the eastern portion of this new road a new bazar 
has been laid out with shops and a double row of trees, and is connected with 
the old bazar by a short line of road. The site is very low and requires drain- 
ing. There was formerly a considerable trade in ghi and safflower in Baraut. 
The first has declined, it is said, owing to the restrictions imposed by the muni- 
cipal committee and the opening of new marts, and the latter from the decrease 
of the cultivation of safflower in the neighbourhood. There is a first-class 
police-station, post-office, and a school here.. The municipality ismanaged by 
a committee of thirteen members, of whom three are official and ten are elected 
by the tax-payers. The income is derived from an octroi, which in 1874-75 
fell at Re. 0-10-11 per head of the population. The following statement shows 
the income and expenditure for four years :— 


























a jal « = | & | s | os 
° .r as ‘ 
Receipts. ~ a 3 Expenditure. ° = a <. 
S/S | 5 2/5/85 
Rs Rs Rs. Rs. | Rs Rs. | Rs. 
Opening balance, ... | 8,496] 8,608) 6,31%| 3,259) Collection, oes 907; 772] 708] 719 
Class I. Food and 2,9¢6| 2.689] 2,959] Head-office,... ey isl 149 28 
drink. 
a. Original works,} $852) 2,470! 4,500) 3.431 
» IL Anim a'‘ls 12 14| 62 a 
for slaughter. 4. Supervision, vee 155 ; 60 
» HI. Fuel, &c., 66 125) 187 163) ¢. Repairs, &c., 286 86} 580) 37s 
» LV. Building 205 16) 175 208) d. Compensation, | 2,000] . ; 
materials. 2292} 283) 292) . 
Police baa 1,213) 1,818] 1,466 
» V.Drugs, spices} 268 62 42 +6 ’ nae 
| Education, eee 325 300 43) 313 
» VI. Tobacco, 108 813 726 742 
Conservancy, os 613} 604) 576; 6556 
» VIL Textile 905| 335| 338 | ie 
fabrics. Charitable grants, 180 182 183) 3388 
» VIII. Metals, ... Gardens, eee 120 58 on e 
Total of octroi,. ... | 4,416| 4,506 4,450) 4,839) Miscellaneous, ... 123 67 268° 248 
Tax on carriages, &c.| 357 316) oes tee 
Rents, ost 7 50} ace 3 





Extraordinary, ... | ss 

















Pounds, Sea) ha ted ‘0 127 262 
Fines, - 73 34) 33 90 
ae 
| Total, i. 
Total,.... | 18,349]12,463) 11,007} 8,505 9,746] 6,144) 8,518] 7,710 
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The following statement shows the value and character of the imports for 
two years, The value of the grain consumed per head of the population in 
1871-72 was Rs. 6-12-10, and the quantity in 1872-73 was mds. 7-3-7 :— 














= & VaLUE IN | 
Value | Quanti- & po fone: Comune: 
Article, in ty in eee | fay | HO" Per | article, | ——————-—— | on Per 
2. ger), sees 1871-72. | 1872-73, | 1872-73. 
5 \9 ) 
Rs Mds. Rs | Mds, Md. 8. ¢. Ra. Bs. Rs. a. p. 
Wheat, ... | 44018 | 24.639 | Gur, _... Cae 01411] Fuel, ..| 1,847 1,770 i 
SORT, ane 336 | 1,196 | Khénd, ... ee 38 2 8 | ON, -.| 4,284 3,329 067 
Gran, ... 3,583 } 8,473 | Sugar, | 5,970 1,718; O11 8 inet aud 4,742 6,043 Oll 6 
| spices, 
Mung, ...| 1,169 [ 1,895 | Shira, .../ 1,124 118 | © 2 6:1 Tobacco,...) 998 675 013 
Moth, ... | 2,835] 4,695 | Pan (bun- see! 179 se Building, 5,155 5,808 
dles. ) | materials. 
Maize, ..| 1,963] 1,968 | Vegetables,| 6,129 2,095 an Cloth, ...,54,2230 [70,378 973 
Mash, ...| 3,266 | 1,645 | Ghi,_... 7,151 557 | 1 6 3/ Metala, ...113,689 22,307 210 6 
Rice oo | 10,880] 4,543 | Fodder, ... 849} 890 os Animals, ...| 377 heads. 197 heads. 
Oil-seed, coe eee 1,384 | | 








The town is divided into three pattis ; those owned by the Jats were confis- 
cated for rebellion in 1857 and purchased by the Afgh4n J&én Fishén Kh&a 
of Sardhana. The new bazar is built on one of these confiscated pattis. Baraut 
was the head-quarters of a tahsil transferred to Bagpat after the mutiny. It 
still possesses a police-station and post-office, a fair bazar, with abundant sup- 
plies, and good water. An Anglo-vernacular school was established here in 
1871, but failed from want of support. There is one fine Hindu temple and a 
good Jain temple here. Three miles from Baraut lies the confiscated village of 
Bazidpur situated on a small hill, Baraut is noted for the manufacture of 
buckets and cauldrons of iron. The rainfall for seven years, as registered by 
the canal authorities, has been as follows :—1866-67, 14:7 inches; 1867-68, 
22:95 inches; 1868-69, 20°9 inches; 1869-79, 17°75 inches; 1870-71, 27°9 
inches ; 1871-72, 27:25 inches ; and 1872-73, 27-7 inches. 

BaRavt, a parganahin tahsil Bagpat of the Meerut district, is bounded on the 
north by the Muzaffarnagar district ; on the east by Barnéwa ; on the west by 
Chhaprauli and Kutana; and on the south by Bagpat. According to the census 
of 1872 the total area then amounted to 76 square miles and 239 acres, of which 
62 square miles and 308 acres were cultivated, The area assessed to Government 
revenue contained 76 square miles and 239 acres, of which 62 square miles and 
808 acres were cultivated and 5 square miles and 407 acres were culturable. 

The Eastern Jumna canal forms the western boundary of this parganah, and 
the Krishni Nadi the boundary on the east. Baraat 


Condition of th h. 2s : j 
“On PAFBBNAY resembles Chhapauli in the character of its soil and 
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inhabitants. The soil consists of a rich dark loam of exceeding fertility except 
in seven villages along the Krishni, where there is much sand and the surface 
is broken upinto ravines. In all the 58 estates, except fourteen, the Jats are the 
proprietors, and practically the cultivators aleo, for not only do they cultivate 
all their own villages, but occupy no inconsiderable share of the land in other 
villages a3 tenants. The Baraut parganah formed a portion of Begam Sum- 
ru’s estate and was first settled by Mr. Plowden in 1840, an account of which 
has been given in the district notice and more tully in the article SaRDHANA. 
It is merely necessary to notice here that Mr. Forbes, at the recent settlement, 
found startling inequalities in the rates of assessment: while some villages paid 
only one-third of the net assets, others had to subsist on mere cultivating profits. 
These heavy rates occurred principally in the Jat villages, and were perhaps 
due to the fact of the Begam’s diwin being a Taga, with whom the Jats have 
always been at feud. During the currency of the past settlement there have 
been no unrealised balances, and the transfers have only amounted to twenty 
per cent.of the total area. The capabilities for well irrigation are excellent, but 
numbers of the wells have fallen into disuse since the introduction of the canal. 
The Jats, however, are beginning to construct them again in order to defend them- 
selves against the uncertainties of the canal supply. The principal villages in 
this parganah not having a separate notice are the J&t village of Barnéwala, with 
2,310 inhabitants ; Bijrauli, which is also mainly Jat, with 2,494 ; Bauli, contain- 
ing 3,938 inhabitants ; Dhanaura, Salarnagar (2,873); Kohrari (2,187), and 
Asara (2,384)—all Jat villages. Tbe population given is that of the census of 
1865. Since the last settlement, cultivation has increased twenty per cent. and 
irrigation has more than doubled. The following statement gives the statistics 
of Mr. Plowden’s settlement in 1840 and Mr. Forbes’ assessment in 1866 :—~ 








P a2 
g ge 2 CULTIVATED. @ b a5 
Period of settle- a S13 vi @ g a 
si os ae 3 
ment. 3 E 3 a $5 38 Sod 
o ‘5 | Wet. | Dry. | Total. o 8 a as 
e |a5| 6 : a 4 gbe 
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Acres. |Acres.| Acres.|Acres./Acres.| Acres. | Acres.| Rs. |Rs. a. pz 


‘Former, _... | 48,745 | 8,170| 7,19h| 14,905] 12,475] $8,880 | 40,575 | 1,07,478! 3 3 6 
Present,  . | 48,754 | 4,838) 4,176/ 35,320| 4,416] 39,745 | 43,921 115,409 314 5 


According to the census of 1872 parganah Baraut contained 52 inhabited 
Sopeition villages, of which 6 had less than 200 inhabitants ; 

14 had between 200 and 500; 12 had between 500. 

and 1,000; 13 had between 1,000 and 2,000; 5 had between 2,000 and 3,000; 
and one had between 3,000 and 5,000. The only town containing more than 
5,000 inhabitants is Baraut itself. with 7,506 inhabitants. 
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The total population in 1872 numbered 56,240 souls (25,952 females), giving 
.740 to the square mile. Classified according to religion there were 46,063 
Hindus, of whom 21,158 were females; 10,177 Musalmfns, amongst whom 
4,794 .were females. Distributing the Hindu population amongst the four 
great classes, the census shows 5,233 Brahmans, of whom 2,399 were females ; 
90 Rajputs, including 42 females; 3,435 Baniyas (1,546 females); whilst the 
great mass of the population is included in “the other castes’ of the census 
returns, which show a total of 37,305 souls, of whom 17,171 are females. The 
principal Brahman subdivisions found in this parganah are the Gaur (4,678), 
Bhat (76), Sarasat, Achfraj (198), Dakaut and Gujréti. The Rajputs belong 
to the Chauh&n (30) and TonwéAr clans, and the Baniyas to the Agarwal (1,346), 
Saraugi (1,926), and Gadariya subdivisions. Amongst the other castes the 
following comprise more than one thousand persons each :—Kahar (2,982), Jat 
(14,595), Chamér (6,825), Bhangi (2,625), and Jalaha (1,021). The following 
have less than one thousand members each :—Taga, Mali, Jogi, Garariya, Haj- 
jam, Barhai, Sonér, Lohaér, Kumbér, Bharbbuinja, Gujar, Goshéin, Ahir, Bairagi, 
Chhipi, Kalél, Nat, Khatik, Darzi, Fakir, and Orh. Musalméns are distributed 
amongst Shaikhs (5,034), Sayyids (85), Mughals (90), and Pathdns (320): the 
remainder are entered without distinction. 

The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the 
census of 1872, From these it appears that of the 
. male adult population (not less than fifteen years of 
age), 474 are employed in professional avocations, such as Government servants, 
priests, doctors, and the like; 1,691 in domestic service, as personal servants, 
water-carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &c. ; 1,258 in commerce, in buy- 
ing, selling, keeping or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of men, 
animals, or goods ; 8,574 in agricultural operations ; 2,633 in industrial occupa- 
tions, arts and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances, 
vegetable, mineral, and animal. There were 3,418 persons returned as labour- 
ers and 869 as of no specified occupation. Taking the total population, irre- 
spective of age or sex, the same returns give 10,143 as landholders, 13,625 as 
cultivators, and 82,472 as engaged in occupations unconnected with agricul- 
ture. The educational statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 1,483 
males as able to read and write out of a total male population numbering 
30,288 souls. In 1852 Baraut contained 51 estates, with an area of 46,648 
acres, and in 1853 these were increased to 55 estates, with an area of 48,748 
acres. The tahsil establishment was removed from Baraut to Bagpat after 
the mutiny in 1857. 

BagnAwa, the chief town of the parganah of the same name in the Meerut 
district, is distant about 19 miles from Meerut, close to the junction of the 
Krishni and Hindan rivers. The population in 1865 was 2,724, and in 1872. 


Occupations. 
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was 2,544, living in 739 houses. The inhabitants are chiefly Hindus. The site 
is fairly raised on the sandy bank above the Hindan, and water in wells is found 
ata depth of from six to ten feet from the surface. Drinking-water is obtained 
from masonry wells, and is reckoned to be good and wholesome outside the town, 
but brackish and bad within. There are few trees near. The rain-crop is jodr . 
and the rabi crop is wheat, wailst rice is not grown, and there is no canal irri- 
gation near. The high-lands on the bank of the Hindan here are composed of 
sand and clay, fissured and water-worn into small 
‘ravines. The bed of the river is broad and sandy 
and is free from quicksands and swamps. Barn4wa is said to have been 
inhabited by Raja Ahibaran at a very early period. In fact some say 
that it was an outlying fortress of Hastin&pur, and that the little hill 
to the south of the town called the Lakha Mandap was the real scene of 
the attempt to burn the P&ndavas in the house made of wax which the Mahé- 
bhérata places at Varanfvata or Allahabad. Another story is that the hill 
received the name as being the site of some austerities performed by one Lakha 
Pandit. The étla of the Lakha Mandap is about thirty acres in extent and one 
hundred feet high, It.is rendered more imposing by the khdnkdéh with the dar- 
géhs of Badr-ud-din and Sh&h Ala-nd-din built about 500 years ago. There 
are numerous tombs on the hill belonging to the family of the proprietors of 
Shaikhpura. An ure or religious fair is held annually in the hot seascn, called 
‘Mela urs Chishti Ala-ud-din’. Doghat, noted for its leather, is in the Barndwa 
parganah, as also Ranchhor, where there are two kheras. At Tdwelagarhi the 
stables of an old Raja of Barnfwa are said to have been situated. At Sirs&r is 
a fort in ruins said to have been built by one Jal&l-ud-din about 700 years ago, 
who with his Herati countrymen settled here and eventually migrated to Shaikh- 
pura, where his descendants still reside. Barndwa was the head-quarters of the 
Begam’s tahsil, and on her death was made subsidiary to Baraut, and after 
that to Sardhana. The Begam’s fort has lately been sold. by Government: it 
was built about 1802 A.D., of burned brick. The owners of the land.are Mu- 
ghals, Afghans, and Tagas. The Tagas were at one time sole owners. The Ba- 
niyas are all of the Jain sect. There is a-public ferry here, the net revenue of 
which has been in 1864-65, Rs. 85; 1866-67, Rs, 480; 1868-69, Rs. 515; 
1870-71, Rs. 700 ; 1865-66, Rs. 240 ; 1867-68, Rs. 500 ; and 1869-70, Rs. 700, 
The Chaukidéri Act is in force in Barnawa, and in 1873 supported a village 
police numbering five men of all grades at an annual cost of Rs. 288. ‘This 
is met from a house-tax, which in 1872-73 yielded a revenue of Rs. 407, 
falling at Re. 0-2-6 per head of the population and Re. 0-8-9 per house assessed 
(789). The expenditure during the same year was Rs. 46. : 

BarnAwa, a-parganah in tahsil Sardhana of the Meerut district, is bounded 
on the north by the Muzaffarnagar district, on the west by Baraut, on the east. 
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by Sardhana, and on the south by Ba&gpat. Acoording to the census of 1872 
Barnawa contained a total area of 113 square miles and 434 acres, of which 
78 square miles and 412 acres were cultivated. The area assessed to Government 
revenue comprised 113 square miles and 434 acres, of which 78 square miles and 
412 acres were cultivated and 11 square miles and 531 acres were culturable. 
The Hindan flows down the eastern boundary, and the Karsuni river rans 
south-east, through the centre of the parganah, joining 
the Hindan a little below Barnfiwa. The northern 
division, containing the large villages of Tikri, Nirpura, Daha and Doghat, is 
known as the ‘Chaugaon’ or ‘tract of the four villages,’ while the southern 
part is known as the ‘Des.’ The northern division has a considerable quantity 
of khddir or river-bed land. That lying along the Karsuni is somewhat sandy, 
though not extensive, whilst the Hindan kAddir is not only rather sandy but in 
some places is injured by ‘veh.’ Between the khddir and the uplands lies a wide 
belt of broken ground occupied chiefly by village sites. Above this in the uplands 
the soil is good and admits of the construction of kuchcha wells, in some parts 
without even a wooden lining. But the water is deep, about 45 feet, and 
Irrigation is consequently laborious. From Dhanaura to the Banganga a natural 
drainage-channel flows into the Hindaa known as the Banang ravine. It seems 
to be widening vear by year, and breaking up the land on its banks. Between 
Nirpura and Tikri there is a similar channel, dry in the hot season and con- 
taining a large volume of water in the rains, bat not causing the same disturb- 
ance of surface as the Banang ravine. Along this depression lies the only 
poor sandy tract inthe uplands. It passes through Nirpura, Tikri, Kheri, and 
Kanhar. The portion of the parganab lying to the south of the Karsuni has 
a similar khddir tract on the Hindan, a belt of broken land between it and 
the uplands (déngar) and an upland tract. The riverine land is similar to that 
on the north, with perhaps a little more veh, whilst the uplands are exception- 
ally good, bearing fine crops of wheat in the irrigated and gram in the unirriga- 
ted lands. Throughout the parganah, sugarcane, except iu the canal .irriga- 
ted villages, is inferior to that produced in other parganahs, but cotton is exten- 
sively grown. Wheat occupies 25 per cent. of the total area, sugarcane 6, and 
cotton 11 per cent. The capabilities for well-sinking are good : on the edge of 
the lowlands the depth of water from the surface is 48 feet, while to the south 
and west it is 30 and 36 feet. Only fifteen villages are fully watered from the 
canal. Irrigation has increased from 11,047 acres at the past settlement to 
26,336 acres, of which 21,194 acres are watered from wells, 4,406 from canals, 
and 738 from tanks. Cultivation has advanced from 38,262 acres to 50,258 
acres, or 31°4 per cent. 
_ The general history of the past and present settlements has already been 
given under the district notice, and an account of the Begam Sumrus 
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administration under Sardbana. The mass of the landowning and cultivating 
classes is Jata. Kahars have one village, Tagas two, and Musalmans two. 
Rawas have a cluster of villages in the south, where 
are also a few Gujar and Hindu-Rajput villages. The 
rest are Jéts. The J&ts of the northern division are of a different clan from 
those in the south, and the former profess to call it a grievauce that the Jats of 
Bamnauli should possess lands north of the Karsuni. The tenures are almost 
entirely bhdydchara, the few villages confiscated for rebellion being the only 
zaminddei tenures in the parganah. The transfers during the currency of the 
old settlement were very few, amounting to only 6 per cent. by sale and 3 per 
cent. by mortgage, principally due to the pressure of the famine year 1860-61. 
Mr. J. Porter writes : —“ The villages to the north of the Karsuni seem to be, asa 
rule, in a worse condition than those in the south. The canal is the chief cause 
of difference. The north suffered severely in the year of famine, and has 
hardly yet recovered from the effects of that calamity, The sugar plantation 
received a great check : loss of cattle and men and want of capital obliged the 
cultivators in many villages to curtail their sugar cultivation. So hard-pressed 
were they in some villages that they were obliged to sell their sugar presses ta 
the canal villages of Chhaprauli in order to raise money.’’ As noticed under 
Sardhana the Jatg were heavily assessed at the last settlement, and in many 
cases the revenue has been lowered in their villages, but the loss has been made 
up by enhancements elsewhere. The Government demand was raised at settle- 
ment from Rs. 1,20,795 to Rs. 1,28,950, or 6°7 per cent., though owing to 
increase in cultivation the incidence on the cultivated area has fallen from 
Rs. 3-2-4 per cultivated acre to Rs. 2-8-11. 

The following statement compares in detail the statistics of the past and 
present settlements :— 
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According to the census of 1872 parganah Barn4wa contained 63 in- 
habited villages, of which 11 had less than 200 in- 


Population. 
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between 500 and 1,000 ; 10 had between 1,000 and 2,000 ; 5 had between 2,000 
and 3,000; and 4 had between 3,000 and 5,000. The only town containing more 
than 5,000 inhabitants is Tikri, with 5,698 inhabitants. The total population 
in 1872 numbered 64,997 souls (30,103 females), giving 570 to the square mile. 
Classified according to religion there were 55,430 Hindus, of whom 25,645 
were females ; 9,567 Musalmans, amongst whom 4,458 were females. Distri- 
buting the Hindu population amongst the four great classes, the census shows 
6,047 Brahmans, of whom 2,814 were females ; 240 Rajpats, including 107 
females; 4,192 Baniyas (1,948 females) ; whilst the great mass of the popula-- 
tion is included in “the other castes’? of the census returns, which show a 
total of 44,951 souls, of whom 20,776 are females. The principal Brahman 
subdivisions found in this parganah are the Gaur (5,667), Sarasut (31), Bhat 
(94), Dakaut (49), Acharaj (47), and Dasa. The Rajputs belong to the Pundir 
and Tonwér clans, and the Baniyas to the Agarw&l (707), Saraugi (2,977), 
Gindauriya (207), and Bishni (282) subdivisions. The other castes having 
more than one thousand members each are the Kahar (3,357), Hajj&m (1,342), 
Jat (16,858), Chamér (7,446), Bhangi (2,702), and Gujar (1,552). Those with 
less than one thousand members are the Taga, Mali, Jogi, Garariya, Barhai, 
Sonaér, Lohar, Kumhér, Bharbhinja, Jalaéha, Goshdin, Bairdgi, Khattri, Kall, 
Ohbhipi, Dhobi, Khatik, Dhanak, Orh, and Banjara. The Musalmfns are distri- 
buted amongst Shaikhs (3,018), Pathans (231), Sayyids (72), and Mughals 
(61): the remainder are not distinguished according to race. 

The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the 
census of 1872. From these it appears that of the 
male adult population (not less than fifteen years of 
age), 489 are employed in professional avocations, such as Government servants, 
priests, doctors, and the like; 2,070 in domestic service, as personal servants, 
water-carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &. ; 1,153 in commerce, in buy- 
ing, selling, keeping or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of men, 
animals, or goods; 10,531 in agricultural operations ; 4,140 in industrial occu- 
pations, arts and mechanics, aud the preparation of all classes of substances, 
vegetable, mineral, and animal. There were 2,474 persons returned as labourers 
and 668 as of no specified occupation. Taking the total population irrespective of 
age or sex, the same returns give 19,292 as landholders, 10,005 as cultiva- 
tors, and 35,700 as engaged in occupations unconnected with agriculture. 
The educational statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 1,303- males 
as able to read and write out of a total male population numbering 34,894 
souls. In 1852 Barndwa had 80 estates, with an area of 82,304 acres, and in 
1853 these were reduced to 72 estates, with an area of 72,562 acres. In 1840 
Barn&wa was attached to the Baraut tahsfl, the head-quarters of which were 
subsequently transferred to Bagpat. 
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BEGAMABAD, a town in parganah Jaldélabad and tahsil Ghaziabad in the Mee- 
rut district, is distant 14 miles from Meerut and 28 miles from Dehli. The 
population in 1865 was 2,997, and in 1872 was 2,889, occupying 645 honses. 
The town lies on the Dehli Grand Trunk Road, and has now a station of the 
Panjab and Dehli Railway. It was founded by one Naw&b Zafar Ali, who 
purchased the site. The Jats bought the place from him and built a second 
village to the east of Zafar Ali’s site, and called it Budhana. From the Jats 
the lands passed into the hands of a lady of the Dehli royal family, who called 
the place Begamabad. There is a temple here built by Rani Bala Bai of 
Gwaliar seventy yearsago. There are also the ruins of a fine mosque built by 
Nawab Zafar Ali just outside the town. There is a road-officer’s bungalow, 
‘an encamping-ground for troops, a first-class police-station, post-office, tele- 
graph-office, school, bazar, and a good water-supply. The Chaukidé&ri Act is 
in force in Begamabad, and in 1873 supported a village police numbering six 
men of all grades at an annual cost of Rs. 288. This is met from a house-tax, 
which in 1872-73 yielded a revenue of Rs. 391, falling at Re. 0-2-2 per head 
of the population and Re. 0-11-7 per house assessed (539). The expenditure 
daring the eame year was Rs. 375, which was met from the income and a 
balance of Rs. 39 from the previous year. 

Biswra or Bajwara, a town in parganah Barnawa and tahsil Sardhana of 
the Meerut district, is distant 28 miles from Meerut. In 1865 the population 
was 3,484, and in 1871 was 3,469, for the most part Jats. It is said to be 500 
years old. This place was confiscated after the mutiny and bestowed by Govern- 
ment on Wildyat Husain Khén, son of Taj-ud-din Hasan Khé&n, vazir of the 
Naw&b of Lucknow, for his loyalty. 

BINAULI, a town in parganah Barnéwa and tahsil Sardhana of the Meerut 
district, lies 28 miles from Meerut. In 1865 the population was 2,172, and in 
1872 was 2,257, occupying 599 houses in the Krishni-Hindan duab. The soil 
around is sandy, mixed with clay enough to give it a yellowish colour. Water 
in wells is found at a depth of 40 feet from the surface ; within the town it is 
brackish and outside it is sweet. To the west of the town is a large unsightly 
excavation reaching close up to the town and often full of stagnant water. The 
space between it and the town is covered with filth of aH kinds. The surface 
drainage runs southwards towards the Krishni. The chief residents ate Sa- 
raugi Baniyas. There is a second-class police-station, a post-office, and a brick- 
built sarai said to have been constructed some 150 years ago. The Chaukidéri 
Act is in force in the town, and in 1873 supported a village police numbering 
six men of all grades at an annual cost of Rs. 240. This is met from a house- 
tax, which in 1872-73 yielded a revenue of Rs. 93, falling at Re. 0-0-7 per head 
of the population and Re. 0-2-5 per house assessed (599). The expenditure 
during the same year was Rs. 46. 
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CHANDLAWAD, a village of parganah Kithor in the Mawfna tahsil of the Mee- 
rut district, lies 17 miles from Meerut. It is also called Mah&lwa, and had 
in 1865 a population of 2,556 and in 1872 of 2,478, for the most part Tagas 
(Hindus). The diwdn (or agent) of Nain Singh built the large house called the 
Mah4l. There is a market on Wednesdays. 

CHHAPRAULI, a parganah in tahsil Bagpat of the Meerut district, is bounded 
on the north by the Muzaffarnagar district, on the east by Baraut, on the 
west by the Jumna, and on the south by Kutfna. The census of 1872 gives 
the total area at 58 square miles and 335 acres, of which 45 square miles and 
534 acres are cultivated. The area assessed to Government revenue amounts 
to 58 square miles and 307 acres, of which 45 square miles and 506 acres are 
cultivated and four square miles and eighteen acres are culturable. 

Five villages lying along the Jumna in this parganah, on the edge of the high 
Gaia cliff of the uplands, have a belt of sandy soils, but with 

this exception the soil of the entire parganah consists 
of arich black loam of great fertility, which produces fine crops of wheat, 
tobacco and sugarcane. Both Sir H. M. Elliot in 1836 and Mr. Forbes in 
1866 consider this parganah as the finest in the district, and more capable than 
any other of bearing a uniform average of assessment. Though wells have been 
in a great measure superseded by canals the well capabilities are good: the 
water is near the surface and kuchcha wells can easily be sank. The Jats are 
proprietors in all the 31 villages except four, and their position amongst the cult- 
vating body bears even a greater proportion to the whole, as the J&ts not only 
till their own estates but hold a considerable quantity of land as tenants in other 
estates. Transfers amounted to only 16 per cent. of the total area, of which four 
per cent. was by public sale, eight by private sale, and four by mortgage. In 
1829 the Jats owned all but one village. There has not been any remission of reve- 
nue during the currency of Sir H. Elliot’s assessment, and the only two cases of 
default were at once met by a threat of transfer to other proprietors. The great 
success of the past settlement has no doubt in a great measure been due to its hav- 
ing been based on village capabilities, with a due regard both to particular cir- 
cumstances affecting each village and the general results obtainable from an all- 
round rate on the whole parganah. There have been few changes in area be- 
yond the addition in 1841 of the Tanda portion of the small parganah of Tanda 
Phugina, including twelve villages, and the transfer in 1852 of four villages to 
other parganahs. The result of the present gssessment has been to increase the 
incidence of the land-revenue on the total and culturable areas, with a redaction 
on the cultivated area—a result due to the small margin now left for exter- 
sion of cultivation. The revenue has risen from Rs. 82,801 to Rs. 89,729, 


giving a rate per cultivated acre at settlement of Rs. 3-1-5 as compared with 
Rs, 3-5-2 before. 
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Mr. Glyn in 1829 at firat recommended this parganah for permanent settle- 
ment, but subsequently withdrew his letter and permitted a reduction. Sir 
H. Elliot found the parganah very much under-assessed. In the eighteen vil- 
lages assessed by him, the revenue from 1829-30 to 1839-40 was fixed by 
Mr. Glyn at Rs. 47,915, or the last assessment (Rs. 40,636) plus an increase of 
Rs. 7,278 per annum, which was enhanced by Sir H. 
Elliot to Rs. 53,549 for the years 1840-41 to 1844-45, 
and to Rs. 60,021 for the years 1845-46 to 1853-54. The Tanda villages were 
at this time incladed in parganah Kairdna. 


The following statement compares the past and present settlements in 
detail :— | 
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According to the census of 1872 parganah Chhaprauli contained 20 inha- 

bited villages, of which one had less than 200 inhabit- 

ants; one had between 200 and: 500 ; five had between 

500 and 1,000; six had between 1,000 and 2,000 ; one had between 2,000 and 
3,000 ; and two had between 3,000 and 5,000. The towns containing more than 

5,000 inhabitants were Chhaprauli, with 5,594 inhabitants, and Kirthal, with 

5,651 inhabitants. The total population in 1872 numbered 37,975 souls (17,511 

females), giving 644 to the square mile. Classified according to. religion 
there were 31,756 Hindus, of whom 14,581 were females; 6,219 Musalmfns, 
amongst whom 2,930 were females. Distributing the Hindu population 
atnongst the four great classes, the census shows 3,362 Brahmans, of whom 
1,512 were females; 23 Rajpfts, including 9 females; 2,462 Baniyas 
(1,111 females) ; whilst the great mass of the population is included in “ the 
other castes” of the census returns, which show a total of 25,909 souls, of 
whom 11,949 are females. The principal Brahman subdivisions found in this 
parganah are tho Gaur (3,159), Bhat, Sarastit, Achfraj (63), and Gujrati. The 
Rajputs belong to the Chauhén clan, and the Baniyas to the Agarwal (1,116), 
Saraugi (1,186), and Bishni (141) subdivisions. The other castes showing 
mere than one thousand persons each are the Kahdr (2,401), Jat (11,071), 
Chamfr (4,324), and Bhangi (1,733). The following have less than one 
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thousand members each :—Miali, Jogi, Garariya, Hajjam, Barhai, Sonfr, Lohér, 
Kumhar, Bharbhinja, Jal&ha, Gajar, Goshéin, Bairégi, Kayath, Chhipi, Kalél, 
Darzi, Mall&b, and Lahera. Musalm&ns are distributed amongst Shaikhs (4,517), 
Sayyids (29), Mughals (28), and Path4ns (362) : the remainder are unspecified. 

The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the 
census of 1872. From these it appears that of the male 
adult population (not less than fifteen years of age), 
468 are employed in professional ayocations, such as Government servants, 
priests, doctors, and the like ; 1,161 in domestic service, as personal servants, 
water-carriers, barbers, sweepers, washer men, &c. ; 3,257 in commerce, in buy- 
ing, selling, keeping or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of men, 
animals, or goods; 5,399 in agricultural operations; 2,006 in industrial 
occupations, arts and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances, 
vegetable, mineral, and animal. There was only one person returned as labourer 
and 555 as of no specified occupation. Taking the total population irrespec- 
tive of age or sex, the same returns give 10,010 as landholders, 5,345 as culti- 
vators, and 22,620 as engaged in occupations unconnected with agriculture. 
The educational statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 785 males ss 
able to read and write out of a total male population numbering 2'),464 souls. 
Chhaprauli was in 1196 fasli (1789 A.D.) assigned in jagtr to Shah Nizdm-ud- 
din, comptroller of the imperial household, by whom it was held until the 
beginning of 1205 jfasli (1798 A.D.), when he was dispossessed by Lakwa 
Dada about the close of the same year or the beginning of 1799 A.D. Shah 
Niz4im-ud-din was reinstated in the jdgir by Sindhia and remained in _posses- 
sion antil the rains of 1801, when the jdgir was resumed by Mr. Perron, and 
from that time formed a portion of the revenue-paying lands. Kuri Dhérki 
was held in jdgir by the Naw4b of Jhajhar until 1885-36, when it lapsed to 
Government. The principal villages not separately noticed are Rataurs, 
Ramala, Sub and Jub, all chiefly inhabited by Jats. 

CHHAPRAULI, a large village in the parganah of the same name in the Meerut 
district, is distant .5 miles from Meerut. In 1847 the population numbered 
13,878 souls; in 1853 the numbers are not recorded, but in 1865 they were 
5,266, and in 1872 there were 5,594 inhabitants, of whom 4,691 were Hindés 
(2,177 females) and 903 were Musalméns (440 females). The great number 
in 1847 is due to the inclusion of outlying hamlets in the town census. Tha 
village contains about 1,200 houses, all but two of which are mud-built. 
There are five pattis or subdivisions—Dhaknausya, Chandoiyan, Dhaédan 
Tilw4ra, Bhauéla, and Jagmalén. The bazar consists of two narrow unmetal- 
led streets, which cross each other at right angles to form a chauk. There is 

ga also a small row of shops called the Naya Bazar, 
and a, small market-place and sarai, The site is fairly 
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raised, the centre is high, the natural drainage is good, and there are few un- 
sightly excavations around the site. The water in wells is found at a depth of 
15 feet from the surface, but owing to the good drainage the public health is 
not affected. There is a large conmunity of Saraugi Baniyas here, occupying 
about sixty houses and possessing a fine temple. The J&ts are said to have 
colonised this place some 1,100 years ago, and to have given it the present 
name because they lived in chhapars or straw huts (!) About 150 years ago 
they received amongst them the Jats of Mirpur, who had been almost ruined 
by the incursions of the Sikhs, and since then the town has increased in num- 
bers. It is purely a large agricultural village, without trade or manufactures. 
A market is held on Tuesdays, and there is a station of police and a post-office 
here. 

DasarHwa or Dabathuwa, a town in parganah Sardhana of the Meerut 
district, is nine miles from Meerut. The population in 1865 was 2,446, and in 
1872 was 2,388. It is said to have been founded by some Sayyids more than 
600 years ago. There is a considerable sugar trade carried on by the Mahdjans 
of this village, and large quantities of sugar are refined here. There are two 
kheras close by Dabathwa. The khera Chauhén was peopled with Chauhans 
by the Sayyids, but the colony went to ruin 400 years ago. The Gijars then 
lived there, and after them the Jats, who appropriated both the small villages 
whose site is now marked by the khera and the parent village as well. They 
are the zamindars to this day. The second khera is a small one and is known 
simply as the khera. | 

Dxvst, a village in parganah Meerut of the Meerut district, is distant 16 
miles from the civil station. It was formerly one of the resilences of the 
Gijar chief, Nain Singh, through the site of whose fort the railway now runs. 
The rajbaha near the site is said to impede the local drainage and to aftect 
iujuriously the public health. The population in 1872 numbered 1,326 souls, 
chiefly Gijars. There is a police-station here. 

Daa, a large village in parganah Barndwa and tahs{l Sardhana of the 
Meerut district, is distant a little more than 23 miles from Meerut. In 1865 
the population was 3,351, and in 1872 was 3,136. It is said to be 700 years 
old. The Jats of this village have always been a troublesome and aggressive 
race, and are credited with many acts of violence, among which was the destruo- 
tion of Taélibpur some two centuries ago. Daha was confiscated after the 
mutiny and is now held by direct management. It has a second-class police-. 
station and a district post-office. 

Dswa, the principal town of the parganah of the same name in the Meerut 
district, is situated 23 miles from Meerut. The population in 1852 was 4,302, 
and in 1865 was 4,165. In 1872 there were 5,605 inhabitants, of whom 
2,564 were Hindus (1,210 females) and 3,041 were Musalmans (1,555 females), 
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occupying 1,160 houses. A mile to the east flows the Ganges canal, and s 
channel from the right Dasna rajbaha flows’ past the village site. The place 
was founded by Raja Salarsi, a Rajput, in the time of Mahmiéd Ghaznavi. It 
was ravaged by Ahmad Sh4h Abdali in his great irruption in 1760, when he 
pulled down the large fort. Inthe muharram an urs or religious fair is 
held at the town in honour of Sheikh Alladiya Makhdim Shah Wiléyat. 
At the Mandir Devi, too, there is a small bi-annual Hindu fair. Mr. Michel's 
imdigo factory is established at Mastri in the neighbourhood of this town. 
The enormous quantity of indigo grown in this parganah for the supply of 
this, Mr. Skinner’s, and other factories is illustrative of the trading spirit 
_ that has sprung up in these Provinces since the advent of the British Gov- 

ernment. There is a second-class police-station and a post-office here. The 
Chaukidéri Act is in force in Dasna, and in 1873 supported a village police 
nunibering twelve men of all grades at an annual cost of Ra. 576. This is 
met from a house-tax, which in 1872 yielded a revenue of Rs. 455, falling at 
Re. 0-1-3 per head of the population and Re. 0-7-5 per house assessed (982). 
The expenditure during the same year was Rs. 499, which was met from the 
income and a balance of Rs. 49 from the previous year. 

Dasna, a parganah in tahsil Ghaziabad or Ghaéziuddinnagar, in the Meerut 
disrict, is bounded on the east by Hapur, on the north by Jalalabad, on the 
west by Loni, and on the south by the Bulandshahr district. The census 
statistics of 1872 gives the total area as 137 square miles and 167 acres, of 
which 102 square miles and 467 acres were cultivated. The area assessed to 
Government revenue amounted to 130 square miles and 414 acres, of which 
100 square miles and 209 acres were cultivated, and of the remainder 10 square 
miles and 86 acres are returned as unculturable. 

The soils in this parganah consist for the most part of a firm clay admirably 
adapted for kuchcha wells and yielding fine crops 
of wheat when irrigated. The Ganges canal rats 
through the whole parganah, and there are few parts of the district that have 
improved so much during the last thirty years. The irrigated area has in- 
creased from 26,454 acires to 46,174 acres, of which 22,943 acres are watered 
ftom the canal, 22,603 acres from wells, and 623 acres from tanks. The canal 
has driven out well-irrigation to the extent of 3,846 acres. ° Cultivation has in- 
creased from 47,943 acres to 61,932 acres, and there are still 15,241 acres of 
good soil under dhdk jungle awaiting the plough. The general history cot 
nected with the past and present settlements and other matters pertaining to the 
economical history of the parganah have been sufficiently indicated under the 
district notice. Tarnsfers in this parganah have been frequent, but ate mostly 
dte to confiscations for rebellion. Mr. Forbes writes :—‘ The cause for the 
rebellion of the Rajpdts is difficult to account for, certainly it was not the sesult 
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of heavy assessment and indigence of circumstances. In one or two instances 
it is well known the people seized the opportunity of fighting out old feuds and 
rose against their neighbours rather than against the Government, and in one 
case it is much to be feared the proprietors paid with their estates for the evil 
deeds of the non-proprietors of other castes.” The Rajputs strongly predomi- 
nate throughout the parganah and are better cultivators here than elsewhere. 
The farming is of the highest order, and the richest crops, particularly cotton 
and wheat, are extensively grown. Mr. Skinner has a large indigo factory at 
Dehra. | 

D4sna in 1807 formed the head-quarters of a tahsil including Dasna and 
Shikaérpur. The following statement compares the statistics of the past and 
present settlement :— 
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According to the census of 1872 parganah Dasna contained 104 inhabited 
villages, of which 20 had less than 200 inhabitants; 38 
between 200 and 500; 22 had between 500 and 1,000; 
15 had betwoen 1,000 and 2,000; 5 had between 2,000 and 3,000; and two 
had been between 3,000 and 5,000. The towns containing more than 5,000 
inhabitants are Dasna with 5,605 and Pilkhua with 6,239. The total popula- 
tion in 1872 numbered 81,332 souls (87,785 females), giving 594 to the square 
mile. Classified according to religion there were 59,082 Hindus, of whom 
27,026 were females; 22,163 Musalm4ns, amongst whom 10,723 were females ; 
and 88 Christians, Distributing the Hindu population amongst the four great 
classes, the census shows 7,019 Brahmans, of whom 3,269 were females ; 
12,501 Rajputs, including 5,305 females; 4,094 Baniyas (1,812 females) ; 
whilst the great mass of the population is included in “the other castes” of 
the census returns, which show a total of 35,468 souls, of whom 16,640 are 
females. The principal Brahman subdivisions found in this parganah are the 
Gaur (6,466), Bhat (206), Sarasit, Ach&raj, Dasa, and Pallewal. The Rajptts 
belong to the Tonwér (3,437), Chauhén (365), Badgijar, Dhangar, Gahlot, 
Pundir, Bisen, and Janghara clans ; the Baniyas to the Agarwél (3,921), 
Saraugi aud Bishni subdivisions. The other castes numbering more than 
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one thousand persons each are the Koli (2,486), Garariya (1,335), Kahér 
(1,351), Hajjam (1,204), Jat (8,662), Kumb&r (1,153), Cham&r (11,702), 
Bhangi (3,175), Gujar (1,380), and Ahir (1,531). Those having less than one 
thousand members are the Taga, Mali, Jogi, Barhai, Sonar, Lohar, Bharbhanja, 
Dhina, Goshdin, Bair4gi, Khattri, K&yath, Chhipi, Kall, Dhobi, Teli, Saisi, 
Kanjar, Rahti, Agariya, Orb, Mewati, Chai, Raj, and Ahar. The Musalmdns 
are distributed amongst Shaikhs (7,609), Sayyids (406), Mughals (194), and 
Pathans (587) : the remainder are undistinguished. 

The census statistics show that of the male adult population (not less than 
fifteen years of age), 852 were employed in professions, 
3,097 in domestic service, 1,646 in commerce, 12,939 
in cultivating the soil, 2,710 in the mechanical arts and manafactures, while 
4,029 were returned as labourers and 837 of no specified occtipation. Of the 
total population the same enumeration gives 16,440 as landholders, 21,734 as 
cultivators, and 43,158 as engaged in occupations unconnected with agriculture, 
The educational statistics show only 1,083 males out of a total male population 
of 43,458 souls as able to read and write. In 1852 there were 145 estates in 
parganah Dasna, having an area of 109,454 acres ; in 1853 these were reduced 
to 110, with an area of 86,654 acres. 

Darerl, a station of the Great Trigonometrical Survey, is situated in parga- 
nah Jalflabad of the Meerut district, in lat. 28°-44’-5” and long, 77°-41/-24,” 
at an elevation of 767:0 feet above the level of the sea. The upper markstone of 
the survey is situated about half a mile south-east of the village of that name, 
4°6 miles south-east of Kalchina, 5-8 miles north-east of Nahal, and about 1°5 
miles north-north-west of Pilkhua Girdharpur. 

DavurA.a, a village on the Saharanpur road, in parganah Meerut of the 
Meerut district, is distant nine miles north from Meerut. The population in 
1872 was 3,373. Itis situated ina highly cultivated country, watered in every 
direction by the Ganges canal. There is an encamping-ground for troops, aud 
supplies and water are obtainable. There is a first-class police-station here. 

Duau.ari or Dholri, sometimes known as Rasdlpur Dhauléri, a village on 
the Hindan in parganah Meerut of the Meerut district, lies in lat. 28°-55’-14” 
and long. ‘77°-31’-15,” at an elevation of 780°8 feet above the level of the sea. 
The upper markstone of the Great Trigonometrical Survey station is situated 
on slightly elevated ground near the village. This height was deduced trigono- 
metrically. 

DHAULANA, a town in parganah Désna, in tahsil Ghaziabad of the Meerut 
district, is situated some distance to the left of the Ganges canal, 25 miles from 
Meerut. In 1865 the population was 3,667, and in 1873 was 3,175, composed 
mostly of Hindu Rajptits, occupying 701 houses. There is a fine temple here 
dedicated to Malan or Malandi Devi. At one time the people of Dhauléna used 
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to worship at Nagla Kashi, but about thirty years ago the hostile Rajputs of these 
two villages fought at the fair held in honour of the sati Malandi, after which 
they built the present temple. There is a post-office and a second-class police- 
station. The people still remember its sack by the Sikhs in 1786. The 
Chaukidéri Act is in force is Dhaulina, and in 1873 supported a village 
police numbering seven men of all grades at an annual cost of Rs. 336. 
This is met from a house-tax, which in 1872-73 yielded a revenue of Rs. 345, 
falling at Re. 0-1-7 per head of the population and Re. 0 7-10 per house 
assessed (700). The expenditure during the same year was Rs. 362, which 
was met from the income and balance of Rs. 37 from the previous year. 

Dowal, a village in parganah Jalalabad, is distant 21°5 miles from Meerut. 
The population in 1872 numbered 1,491 souls. There is a police-station here. 

FaRYDNAGAR, a town in parganah Jalalabad and tahsil of GhAziabad in the 
Meerut district, is distant 16 miles from Meerut. The population in 1865 was 
4,525, and in 1871 was 4,941, for the most part Biliches and Rajpits. The 
village was founded by Nawab Faridun Khan in the reign of Akbar, who had 
the neighbouring lands cleared of jungle. The place is one mile off the H&pur 
and Begamabad road. 

FaBUKANAGAR, 2 Village in parganah Loni of the Meerut district, 14 miles 
north-east of Dehli, on the Meerut and Dehli road, is situated on the right bank 
of the Hindan, which is here crossed by a ford from two to two and a half feet 
deep. The country around is open and cultivated, and the roads are good. 
The Chaukidéri Act is in force in Farukhnagar, and in 1873 supported a vil- 
age police numbering three men of all grades at an annual cost of Rs. 144. 
This is met from a house-tax, which in 1872-73 yielded a revenue of Rs. 330, 
falling at Re. 0-3-5 per head of the population and Re. 1-2-1 per house assessed 
(291). The expenditure during the same year was Rs. 278, which was met 
from the income and a balance of Rs. 29 from the previous year. 

GARHMUETESAR, a town in the parganah of the same name in the Meerut 
district, is situated on the right bank of the Ganges in lat. 28°-47’-10” and 
long. 78°-8’-307, at a distance of 26 miles from Meerut. According to the 
census of 1847 it had a population numbering 7,168 souls; in 1852 the popula- 
tion was 8,781, and in 1865 it amounted to 8,761. In 1872 the population 
numbered 7,962 souls, of whom 5,401 were Hindus (2,489 females) and 2,561 
were Musalmfns (1,203 females). The town stands on the high cliff of the 
right bank of the Ganges, four miles below its junction with the Burh Ganga, 
and contains 2,458 houses, many of which are brick-built and in good repair. 
The principal bazar, which is also the principal road, runs from west to east, and 
dips down suddenly as it approaches the khadir of the 
Ganges. Beginning on the west there are four large 
sardis for trayellers, and beyond this an open space used as a grain market. 
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Next commences the regular bazar lined with good shops, which towards the edge 
of the cliff are two-storeyed and brick-built. This road is metalled and paved 
with bricks in places, and on ite descent to the Ganges has been carefully sloped 
away and a good brick-on edge causeway with a gentle gradient constructed for 
the convenience of cart traffic. The houses on cither side of the principal street 
are closely packed together and the lanes are narrow and unmetalled, The 
drainage throughout is perfect, the rainfall at once ruuning off to the Ganges. 
A new dispensary has been built between the Brahman and Musalm4n quarters, 
and a new police-station to the north of the town. Tho site is sandy, but below 
the sand there is a good stratum of firm soil which admits of wells being built 
The drinking-water is good and is found at a depth of from 30 to 50 feet from the 
surface. As might be expected, there are a great number of Brahmans resident 
here who are popularly supposed to occupy one-half the town, but there is also a 
considerable Musalman element, the head of whom was hanged for rebellion in 
the mutiny. The town is an agricultaral one, and there is little trade exoeptin 
timber and bambus, which are rafted down the Ganges from the Din and 
Garhwal forests. The Chaukid&ri Act is in force in Garhmoktesar, and in 1873 
supported a village police nambering 27 men of all grades at an annual cost of 
Rs, 1,686. This is met from a house-tax, which in 1872-73 yielded a revenue 
of Rs. 3,181, falling at Re, 0-3-9 per head of the population and Re. 1-2-3 per 
house assessed (1,628). The expenditare during the same year was Rs. 4,861, 
which was met from the income and a balance of Rs. 4,528 from the previous 
year. 

The place is said to have been a muhalla of Hastindpur, and frequent men- 
tion is made of it in the Bhdgavat Pur&na and in the 
Mahfbhérata. There was a very ancient fort here, 
which was repaired by Mir Bhéwan, a Marhatta leader, and was in such pre- 
servation at the early period of British rule that only a very small expenditare 
was necessary to fit the place for a tahsil. Garhmuktesar is occasionally men- 
tioned by the Persian historians as a garrison town. The name is derived from 
the great temple of Mukteswara Mah&deo, dedicated to the goddess Ganga. 
There are four principal temples,—two high, placed on the cliff, and two lower 
down—in all of which Ganga, formed of white marble and clothed in brocade, 
is worshipped. The one near the Meerut road contains the sacred well, with 
the waters of which every one must be washed before his sins are cleansed. 
Near this temple there are no less than eighty sati pillars, marking the spots 
where wives, in times not so far removed, gave up their lives on the faneral 
pyre of their departed husbands. The great fair is held on the day of the full 
moon of Karttik, when some 200,000 pilgrims congregate here from all parts of 
the country. Double this number assemble on the sixth and twelfth years, and 
even greater numbers each fortieth year. Fairs are also held on the Somwét 
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Amawas, or the last day of the lunar month when it falls on a Monday ; on the 
full moon of Baisakh ; on the ninth day of the light fortnight of Jeth, and on 
any other day when certain planets are in conjunction with certain others or 
with certain points of the zodiac. There is a ferry ! in the rains and a bridge- 
of-boats for the remainder of the year joining the Meerut and Moradabad 
metalled roads. There is a first-class polioe-station and a travellers’ bungalow 
negr the town, and an encamping-ground for troops. Formerly both banks of 
the river for several miles in width were overgrown with a thick grassy jungle 
and were much infested with tigers, but now the jangle has entirely disappeared 
owing to the increase of cultivation. 

GARHMUKTESAR, a parganah in taheil Hapur of the Meerut district, is 
situated on the right bank of the Ganges, and is bounded on the south by 
Path, on the west by Hapur, and on the north by Kithor. According to the 
census of 1872 parganah Garhmuktesar had, then, an area of 105 square miles 
and 122 acres, of whieh 69 square miles and 107 acres were cultivated. The 
area assessed to Government revenue amounted to 98 square miles and 388 
acres, of which 64 square miles and 9 acres were cultivated ; of the remainder, 
15 square miles and 297 acres were returned as unculturable. 

The parganah is small, and the soil is poor owing to the presence of sandy 
ridges or dunes which traverse this parganah in many 
places, so that some villages are situated ‘ amid prairies 
of rolling sand.’ Although bordering on the Ganges the cultivable land in 
the river bed is not considerable, but the soils close to the high banks of the 
river make up for smallness of area in fertility, producing fine crops of rice 
and sugarcane. In this manner estates with a mixed upland and lowland area 
make up their revenue. The portions of the upland bordering the khddir 
are, as a rule, cut up into ravines, sandy and unirrigated, with only patches 
of cultivation entirely dependant upon the winter rains. The general history 
of the past and present settlements of this parganah has been given under the 
district notice, as well as of rents and other matters pertaining to its economical 
history. Irrigation is conducted almost entirely from wells, and though needing 
canal-irrigation more than any other parganah it receives least. Out of 110 
estates the canal reaches only 34 and irrigates only about one-fourth of their 
total area. It would be among the first parganahs in the district to suffer in 
times of drought. Stillirrigation has trebled since the last settlement. There 
TE a ig re ee) aa te 
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1 The net revenue of this ferry has been— 
Rs. Rs Rs. 


1862-63 vee §=5,929 1665-66 coe «611,280 1868-69 oo» 91,480 
1863-64 oe «= 9,353 1866-67 oo «=—- 9,887 1869-70 .- 17,819 
1864-65 coe 11,280 1867-68 eos §=12,688 1870-71 oe «21,080 


ana in 1871-72 was Rs. 28,630, The ferry was held undcr direct management in 1862-68 and 
n 1866-67. 
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are at present 308 pukka and 304 kuchcha wells, working 544 luos, in the estates 
assesssed with revenue, but 157 of these are used for drinking purposes alone. 

Tne capabilities for well-sinking, owing to the sandy nature of the soil, are 
not goud except in a few places, and here every advantage is taken of the cir- 
cumstance. The cultivation is on the whole good, and in some villages as 
high as is to be found in any other parganah in the district. Transfers 
have ‘taken place during the currency of the past 
settlement, affecting 29 per cent. of the total area, 
Of these 12,208 acres were by private sale, 2,843 acres by auction sale, and 
3,531 acres by mortgage. Mr. Forbes is inclined to eliminate private sales 
from this account before drawing unfavourable conclusions, as this class of 
sales, at least in this parganah, are chiefly due to the great increase in the 
value of land. “In the large estate of Garhmuktesar the land is of very 
little value for agricultural purposes, yet the sanctity of the neighbourhood has 
given the ravines and sandy nalas about the town a fictitious value. Bankers, 
tradesmen, and men of all classes from all the country round are now eagerly 
buying up small plots, enclosing, levelling, sinking wells, planting gardens, 
and in some instances building small summer-houses in order to have a footing 
on such holy ground.” The Tagas and Rajpits, who are the largest proprie- 
tors, have also sold and bought most, whilst the Jats sold only 633 acres and 
purchased 2,538 acres. There are 101 revenue-paying and nine revenue-free 
estates in the parganah, The Tagas hold 22 and have shares in 13 others; 
the J&ts own 14 and have shares in 13 others; Rajpits hold 11 whole estates 
and portions of 18, and the remainder are held by Afghans, Gujars, Brahmans, 
Shaikhs, Sayyids and others. 

The following statement shows the statistics of the past and present settle- 
ments :— 
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According to the census of 1872, parganah Garhmuktesar contained 80 
inhabited villages, of which 25 had less than 200 
inhabitants; 27 had between 200 and 500; 19 had 
between 900 and 1,000 ; 6 had between 1,000 and 2,00; 2 had between 2,000 
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and 3,000. The only town containing more than 5,000 inhabitants is Garhmuk 

tesar itself, with 7,962 inhabitants. ‘The tvtal population in 1872 numbered 
46,913 souls (21,949 females), giving 447 to the square mile. Classified ac- 
cording to religion there were 33,043 Hindus, of whom 15,326 were females ; 
13,870 Musalmans, amongst whom 6,623 were females. Distributing the 
Hindu population amongst the four great classes, the census shows 3,538 
Brahmans, of whom 1,679 were females ; 1,718 Rajputs, including 746 females ; 
1,717 Baniyas (787 females) ; whilst the great mass of the population is in- 
cluded in “ the other castes” of the census returns, which show a total of 
26,070 souls, of whom 12,114 are females. The principal Brahman sub- 
divisions found in this parganah are the Gaur (2,881), Sarasit (259), Bhat 
(57), Achara) (79), Sanédh and Nagar. Rajputs belong to the Chauhan (1,215), 
Tonwar, Panwér, Jadon and Dor (60) clans, and the Baniyas to the Agarwal 
(1,451) and Mahesri subdivisions. The other castes having more than one 
thousand members each are the Taga (1,807), J&é (2,907 ), Chamé&r (8,959), 
~ Bhangi (1,356), and Gujar (2,293). Those having less than one thousand mem- 
bers are the Mali, Jogi, Koli, Garariya, Kah&r, Hajj4m, Barhai, Son4r, Kumhér, 
Bharbhinja, Dhina, Goshéin, Ahir, Bairagi, K4yath, Kalal, Lodha, Khatik, 
Fakir, Ghosi, Khagi, and Ahar. Musalmfns are distributed amongst Shaikhs 
(12,205), Pathans (309), Sayyids (76), and Mughals (33): the remainder are 
unspecified. 

The census returns of 1872 give the occupations of the people also. They 
show that of the male adult population (not less than 
fifteen years of age), 555 were engaged in professional 
employments ; 1,455 were employed in domestic service ; 3,382 in commerce ; 
7,359 in cultivating the soil; 2,314 in the mechanical arts and manufactures, 
and 450 were returned as of no specified occupation. Taking the total popu- 
lation of the parganah, the same inquiry sets down 4,088 as landowners, 
16,795 as cultivators, and 26,030 as pursuing occupations unconnected with 
agriculture. The educational statistics are imperfect, showing only 1,064 as 
able to read and write out of a male population numbering 24,964 souls. Up 
to 1819 Garhmuktesar was the head of a tahsil which in that year was 
transferred to Hfpur and included Hapur, Ajréra-Sard4wa, Bhojpur, Jalal- 
abad, and Garhmuktesar. There were 118 estates in 1852, reduced by trans- 
fers to 84 in 1853. 

GuAziaBavd or Ghfziuddinnagar, a flourishing town in parganah Loni and 
tahsil Ghaziabad in the Meerut district, is situated in lat. 28° -89 -55” north, and 
long. 77°-28'-10” east, on the line of railway 28 miles from Meerut. In 1847 
the population was 5,112; in 1853 there is no mention of Gh&ziabad amongst 
the towns haying more than 5,000 inhabitants. In 1865 the numbers were 
6,477, and in 1872 there were 7,365 inhabitants, of whom 4,762 were Hindus 
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(2,259 females) and 2,598 were Musalméns (1,178 females) and 5 Christians. 
The town lies at a short distance from the left bank of the Hindan river, which is 
navigable from this place to the Jumna, a distance of 30 miles, for small boats 
and rafts. The site comprises portions of the villages of Jétwara, Kaila, and 
Bhaunja. It at present comprises an oblung space about 
1,000 yards long by 500 yards broad, bordered by brick 
walls and divided lengthwise from east to west by a main street, and in breadth 
from north to south by a second street. At the extremity of each of these ways 
isa gate-way. The first street is called the Pardna Bazar, and is lined on each 
side by shops, some of which are two-storeyed ; the second street is called the Naya 
Buzar, and both are broad, metalled, and drained. The shops are good, many 
are brick-built, and all are in good repair. The houses within this space and 
between the streets are closely packed together and divided by narrow, un- 
made lanes with some appearance of regularity. To the north-east is the brick- 
built sardi of the founder, Gh4zi-ud-din. In 1872 the site had an area of 47 
acres 2 roods 10 poles, giving 153 persons to the square acre, and owing to the 
growth of trade it is intended to enlarge the town. The walls to the south- 
west are to be thrown down, and bazars will be built on a space of 58 bighas 
towards the Grand Trunk Road, as the requirements of the town may demand. 
Lines of trees have already been planted there, and this is the site of the new 
tahsili and new school-house. To the east, the mud-built village of Jétwara 
kal4n contains the cultivators of the Ghaziabad lands, and here there is a fine 
tank with some good trees on its banks. At Kaila thereis a second tank built 
by one Kémta Ram, Goshdin, about one hundred years ago; the kutht or hut of 
the builder is on the bank of the tank. A fair road leads to the great sari 
from the Puréna Bazar. The inner space of the sarai is 
capacious, and is surrounded by 120 masonry-built rooms 

adorned with pointed-arch fronts and affording good accommodation for travel- 
lers. The centre set of arches on each side are smaller and closer, and belong 
to separate places, set apart formerly for travellers of the better description. 
One of these buildings is now used asa police-station and another as a municipal 
hall. There is one mosque here and five others elsewhere in the town. There 
is one good temple called Mandir Dudheswarnath. It is said that, some 200 
years ago, a Brahman happened to pass by this spot and saw a oow dig a small 
hole in the earth and let her milk flow into it. Oa hearing the wonderful cir 
cumstance the Hindus built a temple over the spot and dedicated it to Dudhes- 
warnath. Before this the place was a jungle. The excavations near the brick- 
fields, the improvement of the butchers’ quarter, and the repair of the wall and 

gates are all matters engaging the attention of the local authorities. The well 
water of the town is remarkably good, and water is found ata depth of from 40 
to 50 feet from the surface. There is no canal irrigation near, still autumn fever 
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is prevalent. Though the principal mhabitants aro Baniyas and Mahajans, there 

‘is no fixed market day. The tahs{l was removed here in 1859, and owing to 
the opening of the East Indian line and the Dehli and Panjab line, the place is 
yearly rising in importance. The East Indian Railway station was built in 
1865, and the Panjab line was opened in 1869. Since then numerous railway 
barracks, bungalows, and houses for native employés have sprung up. 

The affairs of the municipality are managed by a committee of nine mem- 
bers, of whom three are official, five are elected by the 
tax-payers, and one is nominated by the Railway Com- 
pany. The income is derived from an octroi, which in 1874-75, fell at 
Re. 1-4-0 per head of the population. The following statement shows the 
income and expenditure for four years :— 
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The following statement shows the character and value of the imports and 
the consumption per head of the population : — 
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The consumption of grain in weight during 1872-73 amounted to 5 maunds 
33 sers 1 chhat&k per head. A toll on carts laden with grain has now been 
substituted for the duty on grain itself. Since the opening of the municipality 
many local improvements have been effected, but much still remains to be accom- 
plished. The streets have been widened, metalled and drained, conservancy 
has been placed on a stable footing, and educational institutions have been 
established in connexion with the municipality. The following statement shows 
the selling price of wheat at Ghaziabad from 1831 to 1870 :— 
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Gh&ziabad was founded in 1740 by the Vazir Ghazi-ud-din, son of Asaf 
| Jéh and brother of Salabat Jang, ruler of the Dakhin, 
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was known as Ghaziuddinnagar until the opening of the railway, when the name 
was shortened to Ghaziabad. It was here that, in May 1857, the small British 
force from Meerut successfully encountered the Dehli rebels who had come ~ 
out to oppose them. Ghfziabad lies on the Grand Trunk Road between 
Aligarh and Dehli, distant 11 miles from Dadri and 14} miles from Dehli. 
The road in both directions is motalled and bridged. From Da&dri, in the 
Gajar country, the road passes by Dhim, 2 miles; Badalpur Milk, 4 miles ; 
Chhapraula, 6 miles. From Ghaziabad to Dehli, the Hindan is crossed by a 
bridge at 14 miles, Shahdara is passed at 84 miles, and the Jumna is crossed 
by the railway bridge at 10% miles. The Grand Trunk Road enters Dehli by 

the Calcutta gate, passes down the Chéndni Chauk, and leaves it by the Laéhor 

gate for the Panjab. 

GHAZIABAD, a tahsil of the Meerut district, comprises the parganahs of 
D4sna, Jalalabad, and Loni in the south-west of the district. According 
to the census of 1872 the total area then comprised 494 square miles and 
252 acres, of which 353 square miles and 225 acres were cultivated. The 
area assessed to Government revenue contained 480 square miles and 376 
acres, of which 347 square miles and 285 acres were cultivated, 79 square 
miles and 323 acres were culturable, and 53 square miles and 408 acres were 
barren. The land-revenue during the same year amounted to Rs. 3,95,326 
(or with cesses Rs. 4,30,896), falling at the rate of Re. 1-4-0 on the total 
area per acre, Re. 1-4-7 on the area assessed to Government revenue, and 
Re. 1-12-0 on the cultivated acre. The population during the same year 
numbered 253,037 souls, of whom 116,243 were females. There were 512 
souls to each square mile, living in 356 villages. The same statistics show 
15 persons as insane, 17 as idiots, 34 as deaf and dumb, 650 blind, and 
74 lepers. All other subjects are noticed in the account of the district or 
separately under each parganah. 

Goura or Gaura, also known as Gauha, a village in parganah Hapur and 
tahsil of the same name in the Meerut district, is distant about 15 miles from 
Meerut. In 1865 the population was 1,426, and in 1872 was 1,753. It was 
once the head of a tappa.and a place of considerable importance. Tradition 
says that the cattle of the Hagtindpur Rajas were housed here. Near Gohra a 
khera or mound is said to mark the site of an ancient village, Bijayapur, under 
which name it is known to this day. 

HxXpur, a large town in the parganah of the same name in the Meerut 
district, is distant 18 miles from Meerut to the south. The population in 1865 
numbered 14,294, making it the second city in the district. In 1872 the 
number was 14,544, of whom 8,696 were Hindus (4,036 females) and 
5,848 were Musalm&ns (2,907 females), including one Christian. There are 
1,903 enclosures in the town, of which 1,147 are ocoupied by Hindus, The 
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enclosures contain 3,390 houses, of which 665, built by skilled labour, and 
1,402 mud huts are occupied by Hindus, and 190 masonry 
dwellings and 1,133 mud huts by Musalméns. There 
are 34 muhallas in the town. Dividing the population according to their call- 
ings, we have 298 registered as landowners, 1,053 as cultivators, and 13,192 as 
following occupations unconnected with agriculture. 669 Hindn males, 239 
Musalman males, and four Hindu females out of the whole population are 
shown as able to read and write. Taking the male population not less than 
fifteen years of age (3,157 Hindus and 1,°69 Musalméns), the occupation of 
those numbering more than forty members are as follows: —Barbers (1(0), 
beggars (109), brick-layers (47), butchers (135), carpenters (78), cartmen 
(161), confectioners (40), cultivators (420), goldsmiths (46), grain-dealers (62), 
green-grocers (93), grocers (40), labourers (854), landowners (111), | cloth- 
sellers (90), money-lenders (91), oil-makers (51), pandits (55), purohits (43), 
servants (738), shop-keepers (548), shoemakers (77), sweepers (76), tailors 
(40), water-carriers (56), and weavers (145). 

Ha&pur is situated in the angle formed by the Balandshahr and Meerut 
high road coming from the south, and the Dehli and 
Garhmuktesar running from east to west. The eleva- 
tion of the stone bench-mark imbedded at the encamping-ground on the 
south-west side of the Meerut road is 692:94 feet above the level of the sea. Be- 
tween the roads and the town are several fine groves and some cultivated land, 
so that the town itself is hardly visible from cither road. There are five gates— 
the Dehli, Meerut, Garhmuktesar, Kothi and Sikandra, or rather the names 
have survived, for little remains of either the gates or of the wall and ditch that 
once surrounded the town, now exist. Towards the Jamah Masjid or principal 
mosque, in the centre of the town, the site is somewhat high, but, as a rale, 
it is level, and in places even lower than the surrounding fields. To the north 
the drainage finds its way to a large irregular excavation close to the Dehli 
road, and on the south-east there is a large reservoir connected with the 
Chhoiya N&la which carries off the superfluous moisture from three-fourths of 
the town. About the town, on all sides, are numerous small excavations often 
full of stagnant water. The principal bazar, known as the Purana Bazar, ros 
from the Meerut to the Dehli gate. To the west of this are the Purdna and 
Naya Mandis or markets and Mahddeoganj, all large business-places running 
parallel to each other, and bounded on the north by the Khubéri Bazar, and on 
the south by the Baz4z and Halwéi Bazars, which run out west from the 
Purana Bazar. All these bazars are lined with shops and form a compact 
business quarter. The Musalmans reside chiefly to the east, and here the 
character of the town is that of a large agricultural village full of cattle and 
the appliances of husbandry. To the west the streets are mostly metalled and 
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drained by saucer drains made by bricks, and the houses are good, but to the 
east and throughout the suburbs, apart from the principal roads, the roads are 
mere broken waterways uneven and unmade. The water is found in wells at a 
depth of 30 feet from the surface, and is good. There is no canal irrigation 
within four miles, and though fever occurs during the rains, the general health 
of the people is good. 

The tahsili and police-station are situated outside the town on the Bulandshahr 
road, and are accommodated in a large brick-built structure inclosing a court- 
yard, well shaded with trees. The school is within the town in the Khubfri 
Bazar and English is taught to an average of 49 pupils. The dispensary is in 
the centre of the town in a good building purchased for the purpose, and has a 
daily attendance of about 30 patients. There are three sarais on the Meerut 
road and two others elsewhere, beside an encamping-ground for troops. There 
are 28 mosques and 25 temples in the town, and several schools where the Koran 
is taught to about 60 boys. The Chaukidari Act was in force in HApur for 
many years, but since March, 1872, the Municipal Act has been introduced. 
There is a large market here every Monday, and a con- 
siderable trade in sacharine produce, grain, cotton, timber, 
bambus and brass utensils is carried on. The affairs of the municipality are 
mataged by a committee comprising three official members and six members 
elected by the tax-payers. The income is obtained from an octroi tax, which 
in 1874-75 fell at Re. 1-0-3 per head of the population. The following 
statement shows the income and expenditure for four months of 1872-73 and 
for the entire years 1873-74 and 1874-75 :—= 


Municipality, 

















Receipts, 2 = iS Expenditure. % - rs 
aia | ¥ a i2|¢ 
#|/8|s 818 | 5 
Rs. | Rs.‘ Rs. Rs. | Bs. | Ra, 
Opening balance,... eo.{ 881 | 3,018] 6123/Collection, coo] 651) 1,616) 1 pes 
Ciasa I.—Food and drink, .| 8,249 | 6,943) 7,170|/Head- -office, en| 49 6 
», i1.—Animals for slaughter, 48 267 "360 Original works, ...| 600 ates 4, Pd 
» UlL—Fuel, &c. eo] 269 630} 556) Supervision, wef = 80 220! «6820 
i Tv —Building materials, 4i4 652} 65416) Repairs, &c. eau) see 855| 664 
V.—Drugs, spices, &c. .../ 186 408) = 417/Police, e| 1,074 | 3,427! 2,940 
cv —Textile fabrics, ...| 281 | 1,184) 1,226/Education, se. | soe 240| 233 
Il].—Metals, oe] 3438 975| ‘9n4 Conservancy, oe{ 252] 2 rob 1,269 
” Total of octroil, oo 4,770 | 11,127) 11,347/Charitable grants, ...| » 600 
ts, ove e-| 100 215} 184)Miscellaneous, | 98 130 249 
Fines, tee eo} 87 195; 120 
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The character of the imposts will be seen from the following table showing 
the imposts of 1873-74 :— 


Statement showing imports of taxable articles for two years tn Hapur Municipality, 
a ee ee 
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Articles. 1873-74. | 1874-76, 1873-74. 1874-75. 
Quanti- a Quanti- |Vatus. Quantity. | Value. | Quantity. | Valae. 
Mds . | Mds. s.c. | Rs. a. p.|Mds. a, c.| Be & DP 
Grain, » | 110,720 | .., 719 11 i 7382 1 
Sugar refined, ae 5,288 ve 0 0 of. O16 8) on 
» unrefined, | 17,016 1238 2 was 1 6 15 
’ ‘0 : 1,068 |... 03 8 ws 0 3 01 a 
Other articles of food) 10,976] 3,728| 14,757 | 1,848} Besides head loads and bundles. 
Animals for slaughter, 8,1388No.|  ... § a head iss dahead |, a 
Oil and oil-seeds, 5,650 015 6 ae 017 0 ese 
Fuel, &c., oes 13,9¢8 10,0838 eoe eee oe 
loads, 
Building materials,.... ... |30,889| ... | 93,999 ams at 6 110 4 
Drugs and spices, ...| .. |20,958  ... 20,442 ee 172i eos 1 6 6 
Tobacco, eee 1,301 eee 1,365 coe 0 8 9 eee 0 s 12 ees 
pares »and native) ... (73,653) ... | 76,478 ae 5 1 0 Aas 6 41 
oun. 
Native shoes, coe | 0A78E] ace 1,478 see 0320 es a1 9 
Metals, 3,784) 1,619! 2,726 1,081} 0 ?710}0 1! 9} O 7 Ziel 3 








_ Hépur is as well drained a town as any in these Provinces ; its roads are in 
admirable order and its conservancy very good indeed. ) 
Ha&pur is said to have been founded by Hardat, a Dor chieftain, about 983 
History. A.D., and called after him Haripur. Others say that 
Ghaias-ud-din Tughlak on visiting the place found the 
‘people going about naked and called it Hayapur, or town of shame, and hen 
the name Hf&pur ; but the most probable derivation is from Hdpur, which signifies 
‘an orchard’ or grove, such as abound in the town. In confirmation of this sug- 
gestion it may be mentioned that the people do not pronounce the name of the 
place as H&pur, but Hépar, though it is always written Hépur. Perron estab- 
lished here a vast system of Jdgirs or grants for the disabled or worn-out 
veterans of his army, which was adopted by the British for many years. In 
the Meerut records are numerous papers giving details of contracts for cleat 
ing waste lands of jungle for the benefit of invalids admitted as jagirdars. In 
March, 1805, Ibrahim Ali, tahsildar of H&pur, defended the station agains 
Amir Khfn and 500 Pindfras. In the mutiny Hépur was threatened by the 
forces of Waliddd Khan of Mélagarh, who were obliged to retire by the loytl 
Jats of Bhatona. At the village of Jasripnagar Ashurpnr there is a celebrated 
bault or masonry well constructed of Agra sandstone, some 500 years ago, by 
one Ashur Khén, a commander in the army of Ghaias-ud-din. 
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Hipur, a parganah in the tabsil of the same name in the Meerut dis- 
trict, is bounded on the north by Sardwa, on the east by Garhmuktesar, on the 
west by Dasna, and on the south by the Bulandshahr district. According to 
the census of 1872 the total area then amounted to 162 square miles and 441 
acres, of which 121 square miles and 404 acres were cultivated. The area 
assessed to Government revenue was 153 square miles and 165 acres, of 
which 114 square miles and 98 acres were cultivated, 18 square miles and 
585 acres were culturable, and 20 square miles and 122 acres were returned as 
unculturable. 

Though all the nalés and drainage channels of the Hindan-Ganges duab, 
after traversing the whole length of the parganah, 
unite together at the south, the general level as shown 
by the Great Trigonometrical Sarvey statistics, given under the district notice, 
proves that the fall in level is gradual throughout. Owing in a great measure, 
however, to this fact, the soils are poorer in quality, a large portion of the area 
being sandy bhi of little value and entirely dependant upon therains. In estates 
ata distance from the drainage channels the soils are excellent, so that in this par- 
ganah we have some of the highest and the lowest rents in the entire district. ‘The 
area at the past and present settlements has been given under the district notice. 
It is only necessary to notice here that the drainage channels referred to above 
cut off irrigation by canals ; well-irrigation is attainable, however, at a small cost, 
and with water near the surface. In time of drought this parganah- would 
be one of the first to suffer as containing the maximum of estates dependant 
upon rainfall. It would therefore be well to meet the desire of the landholders 
to construct wells more than half way, as recommended by Mr. Forbes. Judi- 
cious grants of takkdvi for this purpose would go far towards removing all fear 
of great distress in seasons of drought. At the recent settlement about one-half 
the total cultivated area (79,038 acres) was irrigated, of which only 3,838 acres 
were watered by canals, while 35,513 acres drew their water-supply from wells 
and 1,028 acres from tanks. 

The transfers during the currency of the past settlement amounted to nearly 
one-fifth of the area assessed to Government revenyg ; 
of these 5,740 acres passed from the hands of the old 
proprietors by forced sale, 4,596 acres were temporarily transferred by mort- 
gage, and 11,833 acres by private sale. Mr. Forbes writes: —“ The Jats have 
bought up much land and parted with little, and I regret to find that the money- 
lenders have come largely into the market. The Tagas have lost some of their 
lands, selling 2,000 acres more than they have purchased.” The balances in 
this parganah have been heavy compared with other tracts, and were princi- 
pally due to the dearth of 1860-61, and for the reasons above given, “this 
parganah will need to be instantly looked after in seasons of drought, but 
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with proper precautionary measures for employment there need only be a 
postponement of the demand.” Rent-rates and other matters relating to 
the economical history of the parganah have been sufficiently noticed in the 
account of the district. Altogether, owing to the predominance of the Jétsin both 
the landowning and cultivating classes, the very most is done which industry can 
effect in a poor soil, and Hapur must continue one of the worst parganabs in the 


district. 
The following statement compares the statistics of the former and present 


settlements :— 
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90,37) 











Present, ... vee {1,046,191 | 18,750 | 19,548 


According to the census of 1872 parganah H&pur contained 133 in- 
papulstioa habited villages, of which 23 had less than 200 inhabit- 

; ants; 46 had between 200 and 500; 45 had between 

500 and 1,000; 1-4 had between 1,000 and 2,000; 3 had between 2,000 and 
8,000; and one had between 3,000 and 5,000. The only town containing 
more than 5,000 inhabitants is HApur itself, with 14,544 inhabitants. The 
total population in 1872 numbered 96,776 souls (45,430 females), giving 
594 to the square mile. Classified according to religion there were 75,481 
Hindus, of whom 35,276 were females; 21,268 Musalm&ns, amongst whom 
10,145 were females ; and 27 Christians. Distributing the Hindu popula- 
tion amongst the four great classes, the census shows 9,403 Brahmans, of 
whom 4,470 were females; 4,372 Rajputs, including 1,985 females; 5,317 
' Baniyas (2,468 females), whilst the great mass of the population is included in 
‘the other castes” of the census returns, which show a total of 56,389 souls, 
of whom 26,353 are females. The principal Brahman subdivisions found in 
this parganah are the Gaur (7,896), Saratst (750), Bhat (174', Dakaut (167), 
Achfraj (54), Bohra, Dasa, and Pachhéda. The Rajputs belong to the Tonwér 
(2,099), Chauhén (162), Badgajar, Gahlot and R&naclans, and the Baniyas 
to the Agarwal (4,720), Saraugi (38), Bishni (169), and Mahesri subdivisions. 
The other castes having more than one thousand members each are the Taga 
(3,762), Méli (1,714), Koli (2,675), Garariya (1,449), Kah4r (1,770), Haj- 
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jam (1,566), Jét (9,761), Kumhér (1,810), Chamér (17,736), Bhangi (3,092), 
and Gijar (3,976). Those having less than one thousand members are the 
Jogi, Barhai, Sonfr, Bharbhinja, Dhiana, Julaha, Goshdin, Ahir, Bairdgi, 
Khattri, Kéyath, Chbipi, Kalal, Dhobi, Lodha, Nat, Khatik, Teli, Saisi, Dhanak, 
Kanjar, Baheliya, Gadhaila, Ghosi, Fakir, and Raj. Musalmd&ns are distri- 
buted amongat Shaikhs (16,981), Pathéns (864), Sayyids (754), and Mughals 
(50). The remainder are entered in the census records without distinction of — 
Face, , 
The occupations of the people during the same year showed that among 
the male adult pcpulation, 757 persons were engaged 
in professional employments; 2,123 were employed in 
commerce ; 12,903 in agriculture; 4,192 in domestic service; 5,502 in manu- 
factures and the mechanical arts; 5,221 were returned as labourers, and 876 
had no specified occupation. Taking the whole population, the same inquiry 
set down 10,863 as landholders, 27,363 as cultivators, and 58,550 persons as 
engaged in avocations unconnected with the cultivation of the soil. The edue_ 
cational statistics are too untrustworthy for record, giving only 2,549 as able to 
read and write out of a male population numbering 51,346 souls. Hé4pur con- 
tained the tappas of Gohra or Gaura, H4jipur, and Hapur. In 1809 it was at- 
tached to the Meerut tahsil. In 1819, H&pur, Ajréra, Sar4wa, Garhmuktesar, 
Bhojpur, and Jalalabad formed a tahsil. There were 86 estates, with an area of 
67,616 acres, in H&pur in 1852, and these were increased by transfers to 144 
estates, comprising 105,432 acres in 1853. 

H<evr, a tahsil in the Meerut district, comprises the parganahs of H&pur, 
Sardwa, Garhmuktesar, and Puth, each of which is separately noticed. The area in 
1872 comprised 408 square miles and 484 acres, of which 284 square miles and 
541 acres were cultivated. The area assessed to Government revenue amounted 
to 38Y square miles and 275 acres, of which 269 square miles and 164 acres 
were cultivated, 63 equare miles and 539 acres were culturable, and 56 square 
miles and 212 acres were barren. The land-revenue during the same year 
amounted to Rs. 2,94,125 (or with cesses Rs. 3,25,347), falling on the total 
area at Re. 1-2-0 per acre, on the area assessed to Government revenue at 
Re. 1-2-11, and on the cultivated acre at Re. 1-9-10. The population numbered 
205,140 souls (96,663 females), giving 501 to the square mile, and distributed 
amongst 308 villages. The same statistics show 18 persons as insane, 6 idiots, 
26 deaf and dumb, 657 blind, and 73 lepers. All other subjects are noticed 
either under the district itself or separately under each parganah, 

- Hastm «pur, an old town in the parganah of the same name in the Meerut 
district, lies 22 miles to the north-east of Meerut. The population in 1872 
was only 77. It is said to mark the portion of the site of the ancient Pandava 
city, of which some acoount has been given in the introduction. 
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Hastincpor, & parganah in tahsil Mawana of the Meerut district, is bounded 
on the north by the Muzaffarnagar district, on the east by the Ganges, on 
the south by Kithor, and on the west by parganah Meerut, According to 
the census of 1872 the total area then comprised 241 square miles and 346 
acres, of which 125 square miles and 530 acres were cultivated. The area assessed 
to Government revenue amounted to 241 square miles and 229 acres, of which 125 
square miles and 468 acres were cultivated, 80 square miles and 336 acres were 
culturable, and the remainder was barren. 

The best villages in the parganah lie between Phitkari on the north and 
Nagauri on the south. These contain good soils with 
water close to the surface and good capability for well- 
sinking. Further east by Mahmudpur and Bahsima the water-level sinks and 
the soil is mixed, while there is no capability for well digging, but to a cer- 
tain extent canal water is available. In the south and south-east of the par- 
ganah the soils are still voarse and there is no irrigation. For the lands of the 
first tract, arent-rate of Rs. 6 an acre was assumed at the recent settlement: 
for the good portion of the second tract when irrigated Rs. 4-12-8 per acre, 
and unirrigated Rs. 3-9-6 per acre, and for the inferior parts Rs. 2 per acre. 
In the third tract, in some parts, the rate has fallen as low as Re. 1-8-0, or five - 
annas per kuchcha bigha, the rate prevailing in chorh orhigh sandy land. Cul- 
tivation has increased from 60,704 acres to 75,792 acres in Hastinapar, or 25 
per cent., during the ourrency of the past settlement. 

Irrigation has increased from 8,795 acres to 28,981 acres, or 33-0 per cent., 
and in the proportion to the total cultivated area has risen from 14 to 38 
per cent. This is chiefly due to the opening of the Anupshahr branch of the 
Ganges Canal, which has, in a great measure, supplied villages formerly desti- 
tute of the means of irrigation. The general history of 
the past and present settlements has been sufficiently 
indicated under the district notice. It is merely necessary to notice that the 
land-revenue has risen from Rs. 1,06,549 to Rs. 1,40,425, giving an increase of 
Rs. 33,876, or 32 per cent., in the upland villages alone. In both classes the 
revenue has increased from Re. 1,14,462 to Re. 1,48,780, and the rate per acre 
on the cultivation from Rs. 1-14-2 to Re. 1-15-4. The following statement 
shows these statistics in detail :— : 
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According to the census of 1872 parganah Hastinapur contained 139 
inhabited villages, of which 50 had less than 200 irha- 
bitants ; 38 had between 200 and 500 ; 32 had between 
500 and 1,000; 14 had between 1,000 and 2,000 ; one had between 2,000 and 
3,000 ; and 3 had between 3,000 and 5,000. The only town containing more 
than 5,900 inhabitants is Mawana, with 6,714 inhabitants. The total popu- 
lation in 1872 numbered 75,344 souls (34,612 females), giving 311 to the square 
mile. Classified according to religion there were 59,982 Hindus, of whom 
27,349 were females; 15,362 Musalinans, amongst whom 7,263 were females. 
Distributing the Hindu population amongst the four great classes, the census 
shows 4,401 Brahmans, of whom 2,002 were females ; 2,747 Rajputs, including 
1,251 females ; 3,725 Baniyas (1,709 females) ; whilst the great mass of the 
population is included in ‘‘ the other castes” ofthe census returns, which show 
a total of 49,109 soula, of whom 22,387 are females. The principal Brahman 
subdivisions found in this parganah are the Gaur (3,949), Bh&t (81), Sarasut, 
Dakaut, and Achaéraj. The Rajputs belong to the Chauh4n (2,604) and Ton- 
war clans, and the Baniyas to the Agarwél (1,122), Saraugi (17), Gadariya, 
Bishni, Bishnoi, Raje-ki-barddari, Rastaugi, and Mahesri subdivisions. - The 
other castes exceeding in number one thousand souls each are the Mali (1,128), 
Garariya (1,005,) Kahar (1,931), Jat (6,996), Kumhér (1,454), Chamér 
(16,721), Bhangi (2,262), and Gdjar (8,925), The following have less than one 
thousand members cach :—Taga, Jogi, Hajjém, Barhai, Sonér, Bharbhinja, 
Dhina, Julaha, Goshéin, Ahir, Kéyath, Chhipi, Kalal, Khatik, Saisi, Fakir, 
Saini, Kamboh, Patwa, Sapera, Baheliya, and Banjéra. Musalmans are distri- 
buted amongst Shaikhs (12,781), Pathans (1,133), Sayyids (1,116), and Maghals 
(6): the remainder are unspecified. 

The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the 
census of 1872. Fromm th ese it appears that of the male 
adult population (not less than fifteen years of age), 
362 are employed in professional avocations, such as Government servants, priests, 
doctors, and the like ; 2,551 in domestic service, as personal servants, water-care 
riers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &c.; 868 in commerce, in buying, selling, 
keeping or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of men, animals, or goods ; 
12,154 in agricultural operations; 4,267 in industrial occupations, arts and 
mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances, vegetable, mineral, 
and animal. There were 4,291 persons returned as labourers and 566 as of 
no specified occupation. Taking the total population, irrespective of age or 
sex, the same returns give 7,567 as landholders, 27,319 as cultivators, and 
40,458 as engaged in occupations unconnected with agriculture. The educa-: 
tional statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 1,306 males as able to. 
read and write out of a total male popalation numbering 40,732 souls. In 
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1852 thero were two parganahs; Niloha with 128 estates and 104,493 acres, and 
Térapur with 49 estates and 58,245 acres; these were amalgamated under the 
name Hastin4pur in 1853, which was fixed to comprise 166 eatates and 150,950 
acres. 
IncHaunt, a large village in parganah Meerut, is distant seven miles and 
seven furlongs from Meerut. The population in 1872 was 2,187. There iss 
police-station here. 

JAGAULI, a small village of 52 inhabitants in parganah Loni, is distant 27} 
miles from Meerut. There is an outpost of police here. 

JaLALABAD, a parganah in tahss] Ghéziabad of the Meerut district, is bound- 
ed on the north by Meerut, on the east by Saréwa and H4pur, on the west by 
B&gpat and Loni, and on the south by D&sna. According to the census of 1872 
the total area then contained 201 square miles and 123 acres, of which 145 square 
miles and 514 acres were cultivated. The area assessed to Government revenue 
showed 198 square miles and 49 acres, of which 144 square miles and 29 acres 
-were Cultivated. Of the remainder 26 square miles and 216 acres were retarned 

as unculturable. 

The Hindan forms the western boundary of the parganah, which is traversed 
throughout its entire length by the Dehli and Meerut 
Grand Trunk Road and the Ganges Canal. The vil 
lages to the east of the Dehli road are inferior to those lying to the west. Some 
of the estates to the south-east bordering on Dasna are as rich as any in the 
parganah, and again, as a rule, those lying immediately on the Hindan are the 
poorest. The Ganges Canal passes through the most fertile tract in the parga- 
nah, and this will account for the small increase (8,795 acres) in cultivation since 
last settlement. Irrigation has increased from 26,156 acres to 66,030 acres. 
About half the irrigated area is watered from wells, whilst extensive aroas of 
land have their fine well capability destroyed and supplanted by the canal. The 
general history connected with the past and present settlements of this parga- 
nah and other matters pertaining to its economical history are sufficiently indi- 
cated in the district notice. One remarkable fact is shown by the recent inqui- 
ries, and this is, that at the former settlement the rich western villages were 
assessed at only Re. 1 per acre, whilst many of the poor villagos on the east paid 
Rs. 2. At the present settlement the former have been enhanced and the latter 
relieved to a certain extent ‘of their unequal burdens. It may be as well to note 
here that the increase in the barren area is principally due to land having bees 
taken up for the Ganges Oanal and its distributaries. Twenty-three per cent 
of the total area has changed hands during the currency of the past settlement; 
of this 15,764 acres were by private sale, 6,472 acres by forced sale, and. 5,173 
acres by mortgage. ‘The largest landholders, as well as sellers and buyers, were 
Tagas and Jats. Jats hold 41 entire estates besides chief shares in 15 others, and 
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Hindu Tagas hold 40 estates and shares in 23 others. These Tagas rebelled in 
1857 and committed murder in several instances, so that seven of their villages 
were confiscated, making a considerable difference iu the transfer returns. Ta- 
gas and Jats prevaila mongst the cultivators, and the former and the Rajputs 
seem to have bonefited by the example of the industrious J&ts around them. 
The chief products grown bear the following proportion to the total cultivated 
area :—Khart/, sugarcane, 7 per cent. ; cotton, 10; maize, 6; chari for fodder, 
7; and jodr, 18 per cent. In the rab{ harvest wheat shows 24 per cent. ; gram, 
6; barley, 3; and wheat and gram mixed, 12 per cent. | 

The following statement compares the statistics of the past and sean 
settlement: — 
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According to the census of 1872 parganah Jalalabad contained 134 inha- 
bited villages, of which 21 had legs than 200 inha- 
bitants ; 46 had between 200 and 500 ; 30 had between 
900 and 1,000 ; 28 had between 1,000 and 2,000; 4 had between 2,000 and 
3,000 ; and 5 had between 3,000 and 5,000. The total population in 1872 
numbered 105,559 souls (48,392 females), giving 525 to the square mile. 
Classified according to religion there wore 86,197 Hindus, of whom 39,186. 
were females; 19,362 Musalm&ns, amongst whom 9,206 were females. Dis- 
tributing the Hindu population amongst the four great classes, the census 
shows 10,737 Brahmans, of whom 4,880 were females; 1,569 Rajpiats, in- 
cluding 660 females; 4,432 Baniyas (2,035 females); whilst the great mass 
of the population is included in “the other castes” of the census returns, 
which show a total of 69,459 souls, of whom 31,611 are females. The prin- 
cipal Brahman subdivisions found in this parganah are the Gaur (9,734), 
Sarasut (88), Bhit, Dakaut (115), Achdraj (172), Bohra, Chaurasya and Gau- 
tam. The Rajputs belong to the Tonwér (1,040), Chauhan (257), Thékuriya 
and Hanuman clans, and the Baniyas to the Agarwaél (3,781), Saraugi (268,) 
Gadariya (163), and Mahesri subdivisions. The other castes numbering more 
than one thousand members each are the Taga (10,485), Mali (1,668), Kahar 
(2,528), Hajjam (2,113), Barhai (1,135), J&t (14,299), Kombar (1,870), 
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QOhamér (15,573), Bhangi (4,916), Julaha (1,516), Gajar (3,387), and Ahir 
(2,018). Those having less than one thousand members are the Jogi, Koli, 
Garariya, Sonar, Lohér, Bharbhanja, Dhana, Goshfin, Bairdgi, Khattri, Kayath, 
Chhipi, Kal4l, Dhobi, Nat, Lodha, Khatik, Rahti, Baheliya, Orh, and S4dh. 
The Musalméns ure distributed amongst Shaikhs (9,030), Sayyids (402), Mu- 
ghals (384), and Pathans (1,309): the remainder are unspecified. 

The census statistics show that of the male adult population 710 were 
engaged in professions ; 3,985 in dumestic service; 
2,002 in commerce ; 17,758 in cultivating the soil; 
4,788 in the mechanical arts and manufactures, whilst 5,767 were returned 
as labourers and 1,017 of no specified occupation. Of the total population 
23,083 are shown as landholders, 25,854 as cultivators, and 56,622 as pur- 
suing callings unconnected with agriculture. The educational statistics give 
only 1,632 males out of a total male population numbering 57,167 souls as able to 
read and write. In the reign of Akbar Jalalabad was included in sirkér Dehli. 
In 1809 Jalalabad was included in the tahsil comprising parganahs Ajrara, 
Sarfwa, Bhojpur, and Jalalabad ; the total land-revenue of this tahsil was but 
Rs. 94,527 The present revenue of this parganah alone is Rs. 1,76,715. At 
Sult4npur, in this parganah, there is a fine temple built by J&ts, called Shdmji- 
ka-mandir. At Rauli there is a fine shiwdla and at Sikri khird a temple of 
Kalka Devi, at which a religious fair is held in Chait and Asérh. Arifpar 
possesses a fine tank, and Makimpur has the ruins of a small fortress built 
by Gul&b Singh, Rajput. This fort was demolished by the British in 1861. 
Bhojpur, formerly the bead-quarters of a appa and subsequently of a parganah, 
contains a few remains of interest. 

JALALABAD, the chief village of the parganah of the same name, is distant 
173 miles from Meerut. The population in 1872 was 3,087. It is a purely 
agricultural village of no note whatever. | 

JANI KALAN, @ village in parganah Meerut of the Meerut district, is situated 
close to the main branch of the Ganges canal at a distance of nine miles from 
Meerut. The population in 1872 was 1,059. It has a first-class police-station. 
One mile to the east is the village of Jani khurd, with a population in 1872 
numbering 1,439 souls. 

Kauwal, a village in parganah Sardhana of the Meerut district, situated 
on the Hindan bdngar about 16 miles from Meerut. In 1865 the population 
was 2,502, and in 1872 was 2,707, mostly Hindu and Musalmén Rajpits. The 
place is very old, and was made the head-quarters of a tahsil establishment by 
the Begam, Bala Bai, of Gwaliar. 

Kali, a small village in parganau Saréwa of the Meerut district, is distant 
15 miles from Meerut. The population in 1872 was 1,366. ‘There is an out- 
-post of police here. | 
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Kanxkak Kugra, a village in’ parganah Meerut, is distant a little over two 
miles from Meerut. The population in 1872 numbered 1,148 souls, occupy- 
ing 285 houses. It is united with the villages of Kasera, Bagsar, and Khera 
Bagsar for the purposes of the Chaukidari Act. In 1873 the Act supported a 
willage police numbering 26 men of all grades at an annual cost of Rs, 1,848. 
‘This is met from a house-tax, which in 1872-73 yielded a revenue of Rs. 2,307, 
falling at Re. 0-10-5 per head of the population and Re. 1-8-11 per house 
assessed (1,479). The expenditure during the same year was Rs. 2,744, which 
was met from the income and a balance of Rs. 453 from the previous year. 

KagNAWAL is a large Jat village situated in parganah Sardhana of the 
Meernt district, 15 miles from Meerut. In 1865 the population was 4,264, and 
in 1872 was 8,985. The J&ts are said to have appropriated Karn4wal 200 years 
ago. At first a new village was erected by the Jats, but in course of time they 
got possession of the old village and abandoned the new one. This is now the 
khera. Ata little distance from the present site are the remains of a very 
large village whick is said to have been wrested by the invading Musalmans 
from the Rajputs and then burnt down. 

Kasiuror or Nagla Kashi, a village in parganah Meerut, is distant 4°6 
miles from Meerut. It has a police-station and a population numbering 598 
in 1872. 

KHarxkopa or Kaara Kagonpa, a town in the Meerut district in parganah 
Sarfwa and tahsil Hapur, is distant from Meerut nine miles. The population 
in 1865 was 3,433, and in 1872 was 3,517. The town is very ancient, and is said 
to have contained the horse and elephant stables of the Hastinfpur Rajas : hence 
the name Khara Khonda or Kharkoda. The town began to flourish in Humé- 
yan’s time, and the opening of the trunk road to Calcutta through it has 
accelerated its progress. The principal inhabitants are Hindu Tagas. There 
is a first-class police-station and a district post-office here. The elevation of the 
stone bench-mark of the Great Trigonometrical Survey in the south-east corner 
of the encamping-ground near the barddsht-khana is 713°51 feet above the 
level of the sea. 

Kuexara, Khekora or Kahkra, 2 town in parganah and tahsil Bagpat of 
the Meerut district, is distant 26 miles from Meerat. The population in 1853 
was 5,823, and in 1865 was 6,045. It is said to have been founded 1,500 years 
ago, and 1,000 years since the Jats emigrated from Sikandarpur and ousted the 
Ahirs of Khekara from all save one patti, appropriating the land themselves. 
Daring the mutiny one patti, Chakarsainpur-Raghunathpur, rebelled and was 
confiscated. Subsequently it was given over to the zamindérs of the patti 
Khekara kh4s, who, on account of their loyalty, pay for their hves but threo- 
fourths of the Governmrent revenue assessment. There is a fine Jain temple 
here, also a second-class police-station. 
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KierHat, a large Jat village in parganah Chhaprauli and tahsil BAgpat of the 
Meerut district, is distant 24 miles from Meerut. In 1865 the population was 
5,568, and in 1872 there were 5,651 inhabitants, of whom 4,814 were Hindus 
(2,246 females) chiefly J&ts, and 837 were Musalmdns (389 females). There 
are about 50 brick-built and 1,400 mud-bnilt houses in the village. Tho site 
is slightly raised and is bounded on the west by a lake-like expanse of water, 
having a depth of ten feet in January, and on the east by two smaller excava- 
tions. A cut drains the surplus water hence into the Jumna at Lohfri, a dis- 
tance of twelve miles. The depth from the surface of water in the wells has 
risen, since the introduction of the canal, from 40 feet to 5 feet from the surface. 
In January the principal well had a depth of 25 feet of water. There are few trees, 
and the place has a bare look. There is no bazar and the ways are unmade, low 
and broken, and the whole place has a damp appearance. All around the mois- 
ture is excessive, and, according to Dr. Planck, spleen enlargement, pulsy, para- 
lysis and rheamatism are common complaints. Kirthal, according to local tradi- 
tion, was founded by one Kirat of the M4li or gardener caste, who called the place, 
after his own name, Kirat-sthala : hence the modern name Kéirthal or Kirthal. 
He was expelled by the J&ts on their arrival in the dudb, and J&ts have ever since 
occupied the village. Mr. Forbes writing in 1865 says:—“ The Jats first 
gained footing in the Chhaprauli, Kut4na and Baraut parganahs, driving out 
before them the Tagas, and thence they spread themselves, though in less com- 
pact bodies, over the whole district.” The local date for this immigration is 
1,100 years ago. 

Kirsor or Kithor kh4s, a town sitaated in parganah Kithor and tahsil Ms- 
wana of the Meerut district, is distant 16 miles from Meerut on the Garhmuk- 
tesar road. In 1865 the population was 3,320, and in 1872 was 3,462, con- 
sisting principally of converted Tagas of the Maheshwara got. The site stands 
to the north of the Meerut metalled road and drains by means of four culverts 
into a great excavation to the south of the road; still in the rains the eastern 
portion of the site is often flooded. The entrance to the town from the main 
Meerut road is at this point and passes into the small square bazar surrounded by 
a few shops, poor and ill-made. The houses stretch in an irregular line farther 
west and parallel.to the high road, and in the midst are the ruins of Nain Singh's 
fort, now used as a receptacle for rubbish. There are only about sixty brick- 
built houses altogether, the roadways are unmade, and the place and people look 
poor and miserable. There are about ten good wells, in the highest of which the 
water is found at a depth of 45 feet from the surface, and in the lowest at about 
22 feet. The water level has risen about eight feet since the introduction of 
the Anipshahr branch of the Ganges canal, which irrigates about one-third of 
the townland. ‘To the north drainage flows into a second large excavation, but, 
on the whole, the public health is good. There is a good school here, where 
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some 30 pupils are taught, a police-station, and a military encamping-ground. 
Kithor was formerly the head-quartera of tappa Kithor in parganah Sardwa, 
and with Path formed a portion of the mukarari of the Gujar Raja Nain 
Singh. The town is a purely agricultural one and possesses no trade of any 
kind. 

Kirnor, a parganah in tahsil Maw4na of the Meerut district, is bounded 
on the north by pargana HastinApur, on the south by H4pur and Garhmuk- 
tesar, on the east by the Ganges, and on the west by the Meerut parganah. 
Kithor, according to the census of 1872, contained a total area amounting to 
189 square miles and 482 acres, of which 131 square miles and 369 acres were 
cultivated. The area assessed to Government revenue comprised 187 square 
miles and 471 acres, of which 130 square miles and 500 acres were cultivated 
and 34 square miles and 94 acres were culturable. The remainder was barren. 

Like other riverine parganahs Kithor may be divided into the khddir or 

Condition of the lowlands in the river valley and déngar or uplands. The 

former are extensive, lying between the Burh Ganga, or 
old bed of the Ganges, and its present bed, with an average breadth of from 
three to six miles. The soil is fertile and yields good crops of rice, wheat, and 
barley. On the cliff forming the edge of the uplands the surface is broken and 
well-irrigation is impossible, but inland the soils of the high ground are fairly 
good, and the capabilities for well sinking are good, with water near the sur- 
face. The only exception is where ridges of sand intersect the good soils. These 
are numerous, and in their immediate neighbourhood the villages are poor, and 
indeed all through the parganah ; though there are few that can be called altoge- 
ther bad, yet ‘here are also few that are entirely free from sand and poor patches of 
light soil. Irrigation has doubled in this parganah, rising from 11,292 acres to 
23,234 acres, of which 10,825 acres are watered from wells, 11,845 acres from the 
«anal,and 564 acres from tanks. Here, as elsewhere, itis noticed that the canal 
water has a remarkable effect in improving the quality of sugar. The tracts de- 
void of natural irrigation have benefitted much from tho canal. At present the 
supply of water is insufficient for the demand, and in many villages, though 
large areas are entered as irrigated, the actual irrigation is but nominal. Cul- 
tivation, too, has risen from 64,862 to 81,200 acres, or 25 per cent., but there 
is still culturable waste equal to one-fourth of the cultivation, awaiting tho 
plough. 

The general history of the past and present settlements has been given 
ander the district notice. The Tagas, either Hindu or Musalmén, hold 44 
estates and shares in 17 others ; J&éts, 29 ; Gajars, 18; Ahirs, 12; and Raj- 
pats, 6. The chief tenure is zaminddri. Kithor contained the only talukaddri 

tenure in the district, vtz., the small estate of Pari- 


Aiscal mietory: chhatgarh, comprising six villages, held in jégtr by Réni 
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Sahib Kunwar up to her death in 1854, when they lapsed, and at the subse- 
quent settlement engagements were taken from the village communities. The 
landless cultivators are chiefly Gadjars, attracted by the pasturage lands of the 
khddir, which form the best pig preserves in the district. The following state- 
ment compares the former and present settlements :— 
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Aberin to aie census of 1872 parganah Kithor contained 124 inhabited 
villages, of which 35 had less than 200 inhabitants ; 37 
had between 200 and 500, 34 had between 500 and 
1,000 ; 10 had between 1,000 and 2,000 ; 3 had between 2,000 and 3,000; and 
5 had between 3,000 and 5,000. There are no towns containing more than 
5,000 inhabitants. The total population in 1872 numbered 70,152 souls (32,559 
females), giving 369 to the square mile. Classified according to religion 
there were 51,605 Hindus, of whom 23,716 were females ; 18,534 Musalméns, 
amongst whom 8,838 were females; and 13 Christians. Distributing the 
Hindu population amongst the four great classes, the census shows 5,315 Brah- 
mans, of whom 2,490 were females ; 697 Rajputs, including 317 females ; 2,673 
Baniyas (1,210 females) ; whilst the great mass of the population is included 
in “ the other castes’’ of the census returns, which show a total of 42,920 souls, 
of whom 19,699 are females. The principal Brahman subdivisions found in 
this parganah are the Gaur (4,381), Sarasat (170), Bhat (94), Ach&raj (96) Ds- 
kaut, Taga and Pallew4l. The Rajptits belong to the Tonwér (218), Gaur and 
Chauhfn (319) clans, and the Baniyas to the Agarwal (1,274', Gtadariya (723), 
Saraugi (53), Mahesri, Raja-ki-barfdari, and Rastangi subdivisions. Other 
castes comprising more than one thousand persons each are the Taga (3,126) 
Garariya (1,526), Kahdr (1,283), J&t (4,216), Kumhér (1,822), Chamér 
(18,358), Bhangi (2,339), Gdjar (7,235), and Ahir (1,654). Those having !ess 
than one thousand members are the M&li, Jogi, Koli, Hajj&m, Sondr, Barhsi, 
Bharbhanja, Dhaina, Juldha, Goshain, Bairdgi, K&yath, Chhipi, Kalil, Nat, 
Lodha, Khatik, Kanjar, Saini, Pasi, Baheliya, and Bengali. The Musalomas 
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are distributed amongst Shaikhs (15,580), Path&ns (1,201), Sayyids (567), and | 
Mughals (10): the remainder are unspecified. 

The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the 
census of 1872. From these it appears that of the 
male adult population (not less than fifteen years of 
age), 426 are employed in professional advocations, such as Government ser- 
vantsa, priests, doctors, and the like ; 2,109 in domestic service, as personal ser- 
vants, water-carriers, barbers, sweepers, washerman, &c.; 3,907 in commerce, 
in buying, sellmg, keeping or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of men, 
animals, or goods ; 12,275 in agricultural operations; 3,618 in industrial occupa- 
tions, arts and mechanics, aud the preparation of all classes of substances, vegeta- 
-ble, mineral, and animal. There were 557 persons returned as of no specified 
occupation. Taking the total population irrespective of age or sex, the same 
returns give 13,234 as landholders, 23,684 as cultivators, and 33,234 as engaged 
in occupations unconnected with agriculture. The educational statistics, which 
are confessedly imperfect, show 785 males as able to read and write out of a total 
male population numbering 37,593 souls. This parganah comprised only 52 
villages at the past settlement, and subsequently received 75 from Meerut and 
other parganahs. It has lost also 3,036 acres of the area by diluvion. 

KUMRUDDINNAGAR, @ second-class police-station and gh&t on the Burh Ganga, 
in the village of Kbh4npur in parganah Kithor of the Meerut district, is distant 11 
miles from Meerut. The population of Khanpur in 1872 numbered 574 souls. 
The gh&t has a ferry which is well known and much used. The old site of the 
village was swept away by floods in 1873. 

Kourana, the chief town of the parganah of the same name in tahsil Bag- 
pat of the Meerut district, is distant 34 miles from Meerut. The population in 
1865 was 3,420, and in 1871 was 3,488, occupying 1,057 houses. Itis said to have 
been founded in the time of the Kauravas and Pandavas, About 100 years ago the 
people of Adilpur, mostly Tagas, were admitted into this village. The Mahajans 
are the principal inhabitants. There is a police-station here, und some trade in 
timber and bambus. The Chaukidéri Act is in force in Kutdna, and in 1873 
supported a village police numbering eight men of all grades at an annual cost 
of Rs. 384. This is met from a house-tax, which in 1872-73 yielded a revenue of 
Rs. 461, falling at Re. 0-2-0 per head of the population and Re. 0-6-9 per house 
assessed (1,057). The expenditure during the same year was Rs. 411, which 
was met from the income and a balance of Rs. 44 from the previous year. 

Kurana, « parganah in tahsil Bagpat of the Mecrut district, is bounded 
ou the north by parganah Chhaprauli, on the south by Bagpat, on the east by 
Baraat, and the west by the Jumna. According to the census of 1871 tho total 
area, then, contained 72 square miles and 429 acres, of which 55 square miles 
and 281 acres were cultivated. The areca assessed to Government revenue 
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amounted to 72 square miles and 427 acres, of which 55 square miles and 275 
acres were cultivated and seven square miles and 197 acres were culturable. 
A few villages along the bunks of the Jumna in this parganah are too high 
for canal irrigation, and the water is at too greats 
depth for wells, while sand predominates in the soil. 
But with this exception the entire parganah presents one uniform soil of rich 
black loam of surprising fertility. There is very little river-bed land in the 
Jumna valley. The Eastern Jumna canal with its net-work of distributaries 
covers almost the entire area. The irrigated area has increased from 9,319 acres 
to 27,408 acres, uf which 8,296 acres are watered from wells. There are still 681 
wells, working 702 Idos, but the canal is rapidly driving them out of use, aad 
many have now fallen out of repair and been abandoned. The capabilities for 
well sinking aro very good, water being close to the surface, and kuchha wells 
could easily be dug at a very short notice. Altogether the parganah is one of 
the richest in the district and produces the finest crops. The J&ts hold 14 
whole estates and portions of 17 others; Raw&s, 3; Tagas,3; and Brah- 
mans, 2, while the remainder contain a mixed proprietary. The cultivators, 
too, are J&ts, with a small admixture of Tagas, Brahmans, Rajputs, and other 
castes. The general history of the past and present settlements and other 
matters pertaining to the fiscal history of this parganah have already been 
sufficiently indicated in the district notice. Hight per cent. (3,596 acres) of 
the total area was transferred during the currency of the past settlement, but 
only 437 acres fell into the hands of the money-lenders. The J&ts bought 
2,091 acres and sold 1,658 acres. With the exception 
of nine estates the whole parganah belonged to Begam 
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The following statement compares the former and present statistics :— 
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The total population in 1872 numbered 45,561 souls (20,943 females), giv- 
ing 624 to the square mile. Classified according to 
religion there were 40,708 Hindus, of whom 18,641 
were females; and 4,853 Musalmfns, amongst whom 2,302 were females. 
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Distributing the Hindu population amongst the four great classes, the census 
shows 5,206 Brahmans, of whom 2,338 were females; 231 Rajptts, including 
116 females; 2,362 Baniyas (1,066 females) ; whilst the great mass of the popu- 
lation is included in “the other castes’ of the census returns, which show a 
total of 32,909 souls, of whom 15,121 are females. The principal Brahman 
subdivisions found in this parganah are the Gaur (4,407), Bhat, Dakaut, 
Ach&raj, Bohra, Sarwariya, and Chaurasiya. The Rajputs belong to the Chau- 
h&no clan (230), and the Baniyas to the Agarwal (1,130), Saraugi (1,093) and 
Bishni (139) subdivisions. Amongst the other castes the following have more 
than one thousand members each: —Kahar (2,548), Jat (13,628), Chamar 
(4,813), and Bhangi (2,250). Tho other castes with less than one thousand 
persons are as follows:—Taga, Mali, Jogi, Hajjam, Barhai, Son4&r, Lohér, 
Kumbhar, Bharbhinja, Julaha, Goshdin, Bair4gi, Khattri, Chhipi, Nat, Kall, 
Khatik, Dhanak, Malléh, Manihér, Rawa, and Sadh. The Musalmans are dis- 
tributed amongst Shaikhs (3,963), Sayyids (133), Mughals (49), and Path&éns 
(245). The remainder are entered without any distinction beyond religion. 

The same returns show 45 inhabited villages, of which 8 had less than 200 
inhabitants ; 7 had between 300 and 500; 13 had between 500 and 1,000; 12 
had between 1,000 and 2,000; 3 had between 2,090 and 3,000; and one had 
between 3,000 and 5,000. The only town with more than 5,000 inhabitants is 
Surirpur, with 5,216 inhabitants. 

The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the 
census of 1872, From these it appears that of the 
male adult population (not less than fifteen years of 
age), 651 are employed in professional avocations, such as Government servants, 
priests, doctors, and the like; 862 in domestic service, as personal servants, 
water-carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &c.; 1,073 in commerce, in buy- 
ing, eelling, keeping or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of men, 
animals, or goods ; 7,569 in agricultural operations ; 1,722 in industrial occupa- 
tions, arts and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances, vege- 
table, mineral, and animal. There were 2,798 persons returned as labourers and 
678 as of no specified occupation. Taking the total population irrespective 
of age or sex, the same returns give 15,219 as landholders, 6,394 as cultivators, 
and 23,948 as engaged in occupations unconnected with agriculture. The edu- 
cational statistics, which are contessedly imperfect, show 1,044 males as able 
to read and write out of a total male population numbering 24,618 souls. 
In 1840 there were 45 estates settled at Rs. 93,1387; in 1841 eight were 
taken away, assessed at Rs. 25,411; in 1852 eleven estates, assessed at Rs. 
19,327, were received, and four estates have since been created by partition, 
leaving 52 estates, with a revenue of Rs. 87,873, at the commencement of the 
present settlement. The principal villages of the parganah not having a separate 
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notice are Lohari with 2,903 inhabitant, and Sédikpur-Sanauli with 2,620, 
mostly inhabited by Jats. 

L&wanr, a large village in parganah Meerut of the Meerut district, is dis- 
tant 12 miles north of the civil station. The population in 1865 was 4,840, and 
in 1872 was 2,784. It was the head of a tappa containing 45 villages in- 
cluding Phalaada, and is said to have been wrested from the Rajpits by Mir 
Surkh, a native of Mazenderan. There is a fine house here called Mahal-sarai, 
built about 1700 A. D. by Jawé&hir Singh, Mahajan, who constructed the 
Siraj Kand near Meerut. The gardens attached toit are in ruins. At Dadri, 
in the neighbourhood, was formerly a fortress of Nain Singh, the Gujar chief- 
tain. It had fallen into ruin, and the line of railway now runs over the site. 

Loni, a town in the parganah of the same name and tahsil of Ghaziabad in 
the Meerut district, is distant 29 miles trom Meerut. In 1865 the population 
was 3,810, and in 1871 was 4,088, occupying 856 houses. The name is derived 
from its being the centre of a salt tract, in Sanskrit ‘ lavana,’ and in Hindi ‘lon.’ 
Shahéb-ud-din Ghori plundered the town and ejected the Rajpats, who were in 
possession, putting in their place a body of Mughals, Pathans, and Shaikhs. From 
that time the Mughals and Path4ns have been the zamindars of the surrounding 
land which once belonged to Prithir4j, the Chauh&n ruler of Dehli. The remains 
of his fort are still visible. Up to the time of Muhammad Shéh, emperor of 
Dehli, there was an old broken-down fortress of the Hindu period here, called 
Subkaran Raja-ki-garhi. Muhammad Shah razed this fort and used the bricks 
to build a grove and tank about 1789 A.D. To water this grove it is said 
that the Jumna canal was dug, though never brought into use. At Uldipur 
is a fine grove plainted by Zinat Mahal, wife of Bah&dur Shah, king of Dehli. 
It is surrounded by a brick-built wall, and a sardi is built close to it. The gates 
are five, and in the grove is a scarlet domed bdradari. It was confiscated after 
the mutiny and sold to Shaikh IlAhi Baksh of Meerut. The Kharanji Bagh 
too was built by Zinat Mahél, and after the mutiny bought by Shaikh [lah 
Baksh. At Loni is the Bagh Ranap, built by the wife of some Dehli emperor about 
400 years ago. The walls are brick built, but in ruins, and the place is now cul- 
tivated by some Gijars. There are two famous wells at Bhaunja and Mihman 
sarfi (also called Kot), both built by Ghdzi-ud-din. At Kot was a small bagh 
of great celebrity, with a residence of the Dehli kings. There is now little trace 
of it. On the boundary of Kela, Jatwdra and Bhaunja is a bdradari where 
the kings of Debli are said to have stayed on their way to Agra as the first stage 
from Dehli. There is a second-class police-station and a post-office in the 
town. The Chaukid4ri Act is in force in Loni, and in 1873 supported a village 
police numbering eight men of all grades at an annual cost of Rs. 384. This 
is met from a house-tax, which in 1872-73 yielded a revenue of Rs. 867, fall- 
ing at Re. 0-1-5 per head of the population and Re. 0-8-9 per house assessed 
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(667). The expenditure during the same year was Rs. 322, which was met from 
the income and a balance of Rs. 37 from the previous year. 

Loni, a parganah in tahsil Ghaziabad of the Meerut district, is bounded on 
the north by Bagpat, on the west by the Jumna river, which separates it from 
Dehli, on the east by Jalalabad and Dasna, and on the south by the Baland- 
shahr district. According tothe census of 1872 the total area then amourted to 
155 square miles and 602 acres, of which 104 square miles and 524 acres were 
cultivated. The area assessed to Government revenue was set down at 151 
equare miles and 111 acres, of which 103 square miles and 47 acres were culti- 
vated. Of the remainder 17 square miles and 106 acres were unculturable. 

In the southern portion of the parganah the Hindan river, debouching from 

Condition of the par- the uplands, approaches the Jumna previous to their junc- 
ganah. tion some ten or fifteen miles lower down. The khddir 
lowlying lands along the beds of both rivers intermingle here, and together 

‘comprise the greater portion of the area of the parganah. There is a gentle 
slope, however, from the line of the highlands towards the Jumna, and the 
upper portions of this differ so widely in character from the lower and both from 
the uplands that the parganah has been divided into three separate tracts for 
‘assessment purposes. The lower river-land is occupied as pasturage by Gujars, 
who prefer leaving the land under grass and gathering its wild products to 
bringing it under the plough. This portion of the district, from its proximity 
to Dehli, suffered much during the mutiny. The Gujars rose and plundered in 
all directions; their hands were against every man, and every man’s hands 
‘against them. Whole estates are even now only slowly recovering the des- 
truction wrought during that period. The liability to inundation, too, will also 
long retard its advance in cultivation. The higher river-lands possess good 
soils with great facilities for well-irrigation. They are almost invariably highly 
cultivated, producing fine wheat, cotton, and tobacco. In a few places where 
canal water can be obtained sugarcane is grown. Tho upland tract, which at 
Bagpat, about twelve miles above Dehli, is close upon the Jumna, thence takes 
a sudden bend to the south-east, joining the high bank of the Hindan near Ghé- 
ziabad, about ten miles from the Jumna. It thus forms an acute-angled triangle 
with its base to the north. Along ita edges the land is rough and uneven with 
very light soils, but inland they are of the richest character, with good natural 
drainage and a plentiful supply of water from the Eastern Jumna canal. 

The general history of the past and present settlements and other matters 
pertaining to the fiscal history of the parganah have 
been sufficiently indicated in the district notice. There 
are 130 revenue-paying and three revenue-free estates; of these 31 are held 
by Gujars, with shares in 13 others ; Tagas hold 25 with shares in ten others; 
Chauhans have eight, with shares in five others; Jats eight, with shares in one 
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other, and Sbaikhs seven with shares in six others. With the exception of a few 
Musalmfn estates the proprietors are also the cultivators. Mr. Forbes observes 
the difference in character between the Gidjars of the uplands and those of the 
tracts lying along the banks of the Jumna ; in the former case they vie with 
their Jat neighbours in their cultivation of the land, and in the latter still adhere 
to the nomadic, predatory habits which have procured for the Gujar the synonym 
of riever and cattle-lifter. Mr. Forbes attributes this salutary change “ to the 
humanising influence of the canals.” Transfers have amounted to 28 per cent., 
of which 14 are due to private sales, 7 to forced, and 7 to mortgage. Gujars 
and Tagas have been the largest sellers, und Brahmans and Rajputs the most 
extensive purchasers. Kayaths, Sayyids, and Afgh&ns would appear also to 
have freely invested in land in this parganah. Irrigation has increased from 
7,051 acres at the last settlement to 23,51] acres, of which 16,857 acres are 
watered from wells and tanks, and 6,65! acres, in the uplands, from canals. 
Wells have increased in number and are still increasing. Cultivation has also 
risen from 53,831 acres to 63,408 acres. In the ralt, wheat forms 21! per 
cent. of the total produce from both harvests ; barley, 7 per cent.; gojdi (or wheat 
and barley) 17; and gram, 6. Inthe kher{/, sugarcane is given as but one per 
cent. ; cotton, 7; maize,4; chart, 5 ; and jodr and bdjra, 23. The cultiva- 
tion of sugurcane and the species (paunda) grown for eating, and vegetables 
for the Dehli market is extending. The following statement compares the 
results of the former and present settlements :— 
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According to the census of 1872 parganah Loni contained 118 inhabited 
villages, of which 40 had less than 200 inhabitants; 36 
had between 200 and 500; 27 had between 500 and 
1,000 ; 9 had between 1,000 and 2,000 ; 3 had between 2,000 and 3,000; and 
one had between 3,000 and 5,000. The towns containing more than 5,000 
inhabitants were Ghaziabad with 7,365 inhabitants, and Shahdara with 7,257 
inhabitants. The total population in 1872 numbered 66,145 souls (30,066 
females), giving 424 to the square mile. - Classified according to religion there 
were 52,725 Hindus, of whom 23,803 were females; 13,411 M usalmans, 
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~ amongst whom 6,258 were females ; and 9 Christians. Distributing the Hindu 
population amongst the four great classes, the census shows 5,807 Brahmans, 
of whom 2,692 were females ; 2,521 Rajputs, including 1,129 females; 4,372 
Baniyas (2,051 females); whilst the great mass of the population is included 
in “the other castes’ of the census returns, which show a total of 40,0 5 
souls, of whom 17,931 arc females. The principal Brahman subdivisions 
found io this parganah are the Gaur (5,029), Bhat (122), Sarasut (31), Dakaut 
(109), Achéraj (161), Gujrati, Chaurasiya, Dasa, and Sarwariya. The Rajputs 
-belong to the Chauhan (1,990), Tonw4r (249), and Gahlot clans, and the Ba- 
niyas to the Agarwal (3,935), Saraugi (357), and Gadariya subdivisions, The 
other castes having more than one thousand members each are the Taga (4,462), 
Hajjam (1,115), J&t (2,078), Chamar (11,031), Bhangi (2,607), and Gijar 
(9,839). Those with less than one thousand members are the Mali, Jogi, Ga- 
rariya, Kahar, Barhai, Sonar, Lobér, Kumh4r, Bharbhunja, Dhuna, Juldha, 
Goshain, Ahir, Bairfgi, Khattri, K4yath, Chhipi, Dhobi, Nat, Lodha, Khatik, 
Agariya, Mallah, Orh, and R4j. Musalmans are distributed amongst Shaikhs 
(5,771), Sayyids (348), Mughals (323), and Pathaéns (1,114) ; the remainder 
are undistinguished. 

The occupations of the people according to the census of 1872 show that 
447 male adults were employed in professional avoca- 
tions ; 2,913 in domestic service; 2,144 in commerce ; 
10,049 in cultivating the soil ; 3,279 in the mechanical arts and mannfactures, 
whilst 3,220 were returned as labourers and 447 as of no specified occupation. 
The callings of the total population show 15,142 as landowners, 14,474 as 
cultivators, and 36,529 as engaged in occupations unconnected with agriculture. 
The educational statistics only ; ive 1,211 males as able to read and write out 
of a total population numbering 36,079 males. In 1809 Bagpat, Loni, 
Chhaprauli, and Phugfna formed one tahsil. At Sir H. Elliott’s assessment 
Loni comprised 106 villages; then came the first revision, adding eight and 
taking away two villages. In 1853 two villages were transferred to Jalal- 
abad and the remainder to Dehli. The parganah was restored in 1859 with 
130 villages, forming 132 estates, viz., 104 out of the 110 which had been taken 
and 26 new villages formerly belonging to Dehli. The parganah at present cun- 
tains 129 villages and 132 estates. Tho difficulty in tracing out the past fiscal 
history of any tract can readily be imagined when Loni is only a very common 
example of the total disruption of old landmarks perceptible in almost every par- 
ganah in these Provinces. The places of note not mentioned separately are Jhal- 

- mala, with a ruined sar4i, said to have been built by a 
a faktir ; Mandola, a good sized village, inhabited by Tagas, 
and said to have been built by one Man Datt Rikhi. At Behta Hajipur is he 
dargéh of Abdallah Shah and a mosque built by Aurangzeb where a fair is 
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held every year. L&l Khan’s sardéi at Mahroli, the Trigonometrical Survey 
tower (yarfgaj) at Aurangabad, and Farrukhsiy&ér’s sardi at Farrukhnagar are 
the only other objects of interest in the parganah. 
Mav, a village in parganah Meerut, is distant eight miles from Meerut. 
The popolation in 1872 numbered 999 souls. It has a second-class police-station. 
MawaAna or Mawéna Kalan, a town in parganah Hastinadpur of the Meerat 
district, is distant 16 miles from Meerut as the crow flies. The population in 1847 
was 5,271, in 1852 was 6,486, and in 1865 was 6,864. . In 1872 there were 6,714 
inhabitants, of whom 3,512 were Hindus (1,633 females) and 3,202 were Musal- 
mans (1,498 females); chiefly Chauhans, J hosis, and Gadis (Muasalm4ns), occupy- 
ine 1,550 houses. The houses are nearly all mud-built; the only exceptions area 
few shops in the bazar, which runs from north to south in a narrow winding 
course. The roadways are wall cared for aud the main bazar-way is metalled 
and has saucer-drains on either side, The water in wells 
has risen from 18 to 12 feet from the surface since the 
opening of the Anupshahr branch of the Ganges canal, which runs through the 
town land. The town is essentially an agricultural one, and mos‘tof the inhahit- 
ants are employed in cultivating the extensive lands attached to the town, which 
occupy an area of 4,581 acres. There isa market on Thursdays and Saturdays. 
The well water is good, still fever prevails after the rains. As usual, there aro 
numerous excavations full of water which becomes stagnant during the hot season. 
One of these pools, almost four acres in extent, and which lay within the town 
site, has recently been filled up. . There is a small village school here and a 
saréi. The tahsili and post-office are situated in a walled enclosure outside the 
town to the north, and the police-station is in the north-western part of the 
town near the sweepers’ quarter. A large brick-built tank on the Bahstms 
road was constructed by one Kesho Dds of Jansath, and has recently been 
repaired by a Meerut mahdjau. On the banks of the ruined Indi tank is a fine 
old temple built some 300 years ago. Maw-‘na was held in direct management 
by Government in 1872. It isan old town and was called MamAna, some sey 
from one Mana, a huntsman, and reputed maternal uncle of the Kauravas ; others 
say from one Mashkan, and that the name is merely a contraction for ‘ Mashkan 
ke khera.’ The original site of the village was on a hill close by, and it was 
removed to its present position owing to the breaking out of fires, which the 
inhabitants attributed to supernatural agencies. The Chaukidéri Act is in 
force in Mawana, and in 1873 supported a village police numbering seventeen 
men of all grades at an annual cost of Rs. 1,044. This is met from a house-tax, 
which in 1872-73 yielded a revenue of Rs. 2,017, falling at Re. 0-4-9 per head 
of the population and Re. 1-8-4 per house assessed (1,325). The expenditare 
during the same year was Rs. 2,036, which was met from the income ands 
balance of Rs. 2,032 from the previous year. 
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Mawana, a tahsil in the Meerut district, comprises the parganahs of Kithor 
and Hastindpur. The total area, according to the census of 1872, then contained 
431 square miles and 138 acres, of which 257 square miles and 259 acres were 
cultivated. The area assessed to Government revenue was given at 429 square 
miles and 60 acres, of which 256 square miles and 328 acres were cultivated, 114 
square miles and 430 acres were culturable,and 57 square miles and 582 acres were 
barren. The land-revenue during the same year stood at Rs. 2,66,225 (or with 
cesses Rs. 2,92,903), falling at Re. 0-15-5 per acre on the total area, Re. 0-15-6 per 
acre on the area assessed to Government revenue, and Re. 1-9-10 on the cultivated 
acre. The population numbered 145,496 souls (67,171 females), giving 338 
to the square mile, distributed amongst 260 villages. The same statistics show 
7 persons insane, 8 idiots, 23 deaf and dumb, 360 blind, and 65 lepers in the 
tahbsil. All other matters pertaining to the history of the Maw4na tahsil have 
been given under,the district notice or separately under each parganah. 

Merrut (Mirath), the chief city of the district and division of Meerut, is 
situated in the upper duab, in north lat, 29°-0’-41” and east long. 77°-45’-87%, 
The elevation of the stone bench-mark imbedded in the north-west corner 
of the churchyard is 734°46 feet above the level of the sea; that of the 
second bench-mark imbedded in the churchyard near the western wall by 
the entrance is 735°47 fect, and that of a cross mark on the surface. of the 
stone slab opposite the north pillar of the central west doorway is 739°30 feet 
above the level of the sea. Under the name Meerut are included the bazars 
of the cantonments as well as the city and its suburbs. The city proper lies 

to the south of the cantonments and to the east of the Meerut city station of the 
Sindh, Panj&b, and Dehli Railway. The city was originally surrounded by a wall 
and a ditch pierced by nine gates, of which eight are 
of some antiquity and one is comparatively new. They 
are the Dehli, Chamar, Lihséri, Shor4b, Shah Pir, Burh&na, Khairnagar, 
Kamboh, and the Bagpat gate of recent origin. The Chamar gate is situated in 
the ward of that name. The Lihs&ri gate derives its name from the village of 
Lihsfri to the south of Meerut. The Shé&h Pir gate is close by the makbira of 
a Musalm4n of that namc. The Khairnagar gate was built by Nawab Khair- 
andesh Khan, and the Kamboh gate by Abu Muhammad Khan Kamboh. There 
are 38 muhallas or wards in the city, the names of which for the most part 
explain their position, or the caste of the inhabitants, or are taken from some 
remarkable person living there or some noted place 
within them. They are: (1) Biruch&ébh or Biru’s 
well ; (2) Chaéh Godha Bhat; (3) Ch&h Miumaran or masons’ well; (4) Khari 
Kia or saline well; (5) Thaterwara or the brass-founders’ quarter; (6) 
Jatiwdra ; (7) Chhipiwara or calico-printers’ ward ; (8) Topchiwara or gunners’ 
quarter ; (9) Bhatwéra; (10) Paryawara; (11) Mahdjanpara; (12) Moripara; 
o4 | 
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(13) Sw&mipéra ; (14) Khairnagar; (15) Dalamfura; (16) Kotla; (17) Ka- 
nangoyfn ; (18) Smithganj, from the Collector of that name, by whom it was 
built in 1825 ; (19) Bazar Kohna, the oldest in Meerut ; (20) Shah Nathan, after 
a fakie of that name who died here; (21) Karam Ali; (22) Nakarchiya tola; 
(23) Jat&n ; (24) R&izadagan ; (25) Darodgar&n ; (26) Khandak Kahféran ; (27) 
Babungardén ; (28) Baba Khaki, froma fakir of that name ; (29), Kamangaran ; 
(30) Sarai Zinat, called after Begam Zinat of Lucknow ; (81) Shah Pir; (82) 
Sarfi Bahélim; (33) Mash4i Khan; (34) Bani Sardi; (35) Holi Muhalla ; (36) 
Naugaza; (37) Zahidiyan; and (38) Khishtpaz4n or brick-makers’ quarter. 
There are ten bazars:—Kohna, Antaram, Pahra, Guzfri, Lala bazar, Mirza bazar, 
Smithganj, Wylieganj, built in 1855; Sapteganj, built in 1860; and Mandi. 
There are six sardis, four inside the walls and two outside. Smithganj, which 
combines in itself, a muhalla, a bazar and a sarai is the largest. 

Amongst the remains of former times in and around Meerut may be noticed 
the Suraj kund, commonly called by Europeans ‘the monkey tank.’ It was 
constructed by Jaw&hir Mal, a wealthy merchant of Lawdar, in 1714. It 
was intended to keep it full of water from the Abu Nala, but at present 
the tank is nearly dry in May and June. There are 
numerous small temples, dharmsélas and eats pillars 
on its banks, but none of any note. The largest of the temples is dedicated 
to Manohar Nath, and is suid to have been built in the reign of Shahjakan. 
The Baleswarnath temple is the oldest in the district and dates from before 
the Musalm4n invasion. The Maheshwar temple is also an old one, and its 
construction is popularly attributed to some of the direct descendants of the 
Pandavas. The tank called Taél4b Métawdla was built in 1714 by Lals 
Day&l Dés, a Kéyath merchant. It has now silted up and only the walls 
remain. The darg&h in the Nauchandi muhalla is said to have been built 
from the remains of an old temple pulled down by Kutb-ud-din. The 
darg&h of Shéh Pir is a fine structure of red sandstone, erected about 
1620 A.D. by Nurjahan, the wife of the Emperor Jahangir, in memory of s 
pious faktr named Shah Pir. An wre or religious assembly is held here 
every year in the month of Ramaz&n. The dargéh is supported from the 
proceeds of the revenue-free village of Bhagwanpur. The Jémah Masjid is 
said to have been built in 410 Hijri (1019 A.D.) by Hasan Mahdi, vazir of 
Mahmud Ghaznavi, and was repaired by HumAyan. The remains of a Buddhist 
temple have recently been discovered near this spot. The dargéh of Makh- 
dum Shéh Wilfyat is situated near the Collector’s office. Some say that the 
darg&h was built by Shahab-nd-din Ghori ; others again say that Makhdum Shéh 
Wiléyat was theson of the Ghorian conqueror who died at Meerut and was 
buried here by his father. The makbira (or mausoleum) of Abu Muhammad 
Kamboh was built by his family in 1658 A.D. The makbira of Salér Masatd 
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Ghazi is attributed to Kutb-ud-din Aibak in 1191 A.D. The makdira of Abt 
Yér Muhammad Khan is said to be 300 yearsold. ‘The karbala was built at the 
beginning of the last century. There are two large im&mbarahs,—one near the 
Kamboh gate and another in the Zahidi muhalla, and an idg&h on the Dehli road 
was built about 1600 A.D. There is a mosque built by Naw&b Khairandesh 
Khan in the Saréiganj, and besides those already mentioned there are sixty-six 
mosques and sixty temples in the city, none of which, however, deserve any 
particular notice. Amongst the recent buildings the tahsil and police-station 
are remarkably good. A debating society was established in 1868, and in 1870 
a fine house was erected for its meetings in Sapte’s bazar. 

Tho population of Mesrat city in 1847 was only given at 29,014. In 1853 
more correct returns showed 40,276 exclusive of can- 
tonments, which were given at 41,759. A rough calcu- ~ 
lation made in 1860 reduced the vantonment population by one-half, due in a 
great measure to the mutiny, when numbers of the inhabitants were ejected, 
whilst others who had taken refuge in flight on account of their participation 
in the mutiny reduced the numbers. The population of the city and canton- 
ments is given at 79,378 in 1865. For 1872 we have fuller statistics, and these 
give a population of 81,386 for both city and cantonmonts, of whom 47,606 
were Hindus (3! ,136 females), 33,532 were Musalmans (16,092 females), and 248 
were Christians (123 females), exclusive of the military. Ninety-seven are shown 
as Bengalis, 125 as Panjdbis, and 12 as Afghans. There were 14,596 enclosures 
in the city and cantonments, of which 8,702 were occupied by Hindus, 5,851 by 
MusalmAns, and 42 by Christians. There were 13,951 houses, of which 7,986 were 
built with skilled labour, and of these 3,185 were occupied by Musalmaéns and 
11 by Christians. Of the remaining 10,965 mad-built houses, 4,469 were occu- 
pied by Musalmans and 48 were occupied by Christians. Distribating the popula- 
tion amongst the rural an1 urban classes, we find 694 persons returned as land- 
owners, 2,475 as cultivators, and 78,217 persons pursuing avocations uncon- 
nected with agriculture. Taking the male adult population (exceeding fifteen 
years of age) numbering 29,319, we find the following occupatiuns pursued by 
more than fifty members each: —Bakers (82), barbers (415), beggars (566), 
blacksmiths (84), braziers (91), bricklayers (370), butchers (254), carpenters 
(250), carpet-makers (87), cart-drivers (138), cooks (141), confectioners (139), 
contractors (97), ootton-cleaners (114), cultivators (972), doctors (76), dyers 
(102), fishmongers (89), flower-dealers (224), fruit-sellers (85), goldsmiths (190), 
gold-lace makers and wire-drawers (71), Government servants (157), grain- 
dealers (135), grasscutters (209), grain-parchers (85), grocers (63), grooms 
(216), herdsmen (59), labourers (4,501), lac-workers and sellers (55), land- 
owners (320), leather-dyers (92), lime-sellers (66), merchants (286), cloth- 
sellers (262), milk and butter-sellers (249), money changers (90), money- 
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lenders (121), oil-makers (154), painters and varnishers (143), pandits (247), 
pediars (109), petty dealers (62), porters (load-carriers) (159), potters (137), 
priests (139), purohita (61), schoolmasters (75), servants (8,974), shopkeepers 
(2,526), shoemakers and sellers (353), singers and musicians (179), sweepers 
(671), tailors (600), tobacco-sellers (69), vinegar-sellers (185), washermen 
(356), water-carriers (446), weavers (984), and wood-sellers (95). | 

Though there is a considerable trade in Meernt, it is not essentially a. trad- 
ing centre, and cannot rank in this respect with H&th- 
ras and Khurja. Since the opening of the railway 
from Ghaziabad, in February, 1867, and through Meerut to the Panjab in Jann- 
ary, 1869, trade has improved, but to no great extent. The only trade returns 
that we possess are those relating to the octroi, and these only refer to the city 
proper, and do not include the equally important trade in cantonments. Up to 
1868 the Chaukidéri Act was in force in the city, and since then the Municipal 
Act. The affairs of the municipality are now managed by a committee of fifteen 
members, of whom five are official and ten are elected by the tax-payers. The 
income is derived from an octroi impost, which in 1872-73 fell at Re. 0-8-3 per 
head of the city population. The following statement shows the income and 
expenditure of the municipality for three years, and the succeeding statement 
shows the quantity or value of the imports for two years. In 1873-74 the 
population of the city was estimated at 51,991 souls, giving an incidence of taxa- 
tion amounting to Re. 0-10-10 per head :— 
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Statement showing import of taxable articles for two years into the Meerut 
































Municipality. 
NET IMPORTS IN CONSUMPTION PER HEAD IN 
1873-74. 1874-75. 1873-74. 1874-75. 
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In the cantonments thero are five bazars : the Laél-kurti (infantry), Topkh4na 
(artillery), Regiment (English cavalry) and Risdlah 
(Native cavalry). The Meerut Church, begun in 1819 
and completed in 1821, is the most important structure of modern date. It is 
built of brick and stucco, and is 150 feet long, 84 feet wide, and being galleried 
all round can contain 3,000 persons. It has a handsome high spire and its 
appearance is striking. The expense of the building was partly defrayed by 
subscription and partly by a grant from Government. Amongst the subscri- 
bers was Begam Sumru. There is also a Roman Catholic Church, which has 
recently been enlarged, and a Mission Chapel built by BegamSamru. The Mission 
Church was completed in 1869. In connection with it is the Meerut Asylum, 
supported by the European residents, for the relief of Europeans and Christians 
in distress. The Meerut Mall is considered one of the finest drives in India. 
The Wheeler Club is situated on the Mall and was opened in 1863. The offices 
of the Commissioner, Judge and Magistrate lie outside of but close to the can- 
tonments, which contain ranges of barracks for the accommodation of cavalry, 
infantry and artillery. In 1875 the garrison comprised two batteries of horse 
artillery head-quarters and two batteries of field artillery, one regiment of Euro- 
pear cayalry, one regiment of European infantry, one regiment of native 
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cavalry and one regiment of native infantry. It is the head-quarters of the 
Meerut Division, comprising the garrisons at Meerut, Roorkee, Landour, 
Dehra, and Dehli. The central jail, completed in 1819 and capable of holding 
4,000 prisoners, is built on the concentric principle and covers an area of 219 
bighas. The district jail lies more to the east. The establishment of a mili- 
tary prison in the town was contemplated at one time, as an experimental 
measure, with the view of ascertaining the practicability of substitating local 
imprisoument for the inefficient punishment of transportation, but the idea was, 
however, abandoned. ‘There is a good theatre and asseimbly-rooms in canton- 
ments. 

Many of the best wells in Meerut were constructed during the Marhatta 
rale. The water, asa rule, is good and is found ata 
depth of from eight to fifteen feet from the surface. 
The city site is somewhat undulating, but in the suburbs and cantonments the 
surface is usually level, and hence arises the difficulty that has been found in 
elaborating an efficient scheme of drainage. The Aba Nala forms the natural 
drainage line for both the city and cantonments, and has been deepened of 
late years to carry off the surplus water from both: but care must be taken 
lest it be made tov deep, for the fall between Meerut and Sar 4i Kazi, where 
the Abu joins the East Kali Nadi, cannot be more than a few feet. The 
principal drain (the Ganda Nala) has recently been paved with brick and is 
connected with the Abu Nala. The latter drainage line has had a large 
increase of water flowing in it in some places of late years, while in others it is 
almoat stagnant, forming wide pools. This iy due almost entirely to the very 
serious rise of the spring level of the Meerut land during the past few years. 
A comprehensive system of drainage connected with a realignment of levels 
which shall prevent the accumulation of stagnant water in such places as the 
Moriwéra muhalla has recently been taken in hand and has already advanced | 
considerably towards completion. The water in the cantonment wells was 
analysed in the end of April and the beginning of May, 1867, by Dr. Gage. 
The wells selected for the purpose were—(1) well 14 in the Royal artillery lines, 
used by the men of the artillery : (2) well 101, used by the sick of the artillery : 
(3) well 28, used by the sick in the infantry hospital: (4) weil 114 in the 
artillery lines, and (5) well 1033, used by the European infantry for general 
parposes. Dr. Gage remarks that the prevalent opinion is that “the drinking- 
waters in Meerat are very good, and that no diseases can be ascribed to their 
use.” The results of his examination show that the physical properties of the 
water in all the wells, after passing through filter paper, were unexcepti 
with an alkaline re-action. Ammonia and nitrous acid were not detected, and 
only in one well was there an almost inappreciable quantity of nitric acid. In 
tho samples from ail the wells phosphoric acid was precipitated. There were 
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‘traces of silica and sulphate of soda throughout ; the sulphate of soa in well 
(2) registering 2°3. The remainder of the analyses may be tabulated as 


follows :— 
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The meteorological detailed statements for two years are given under 
the district notice, and I give here for compurison the 
average range of the thermometer for the years 1833-34-85, 
before canal irrigation was intruduced, taken from the records of the Medical 


Department :— 
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January, .. 54 | 82173 | 64 | 73] 654 July, 5a | 82 | 75 | &9 | 7* | 90 | 78 
February, .. | 60 | 38 | 81 , 57 | 84] 61 | August, .. | 81 | 74 | 91 | 76 | 92 | 77 
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May, eee 89 | 71 | 97 ! 88 | 10U)} 88 | November,... | 68 | 45 | 75 | 65 | 76 | 66 
67 | 56 


June, «| 90 74 {101 | 77 | 102] 78 | December, ... | 58 | 38 | 66 | 55 





The following description of the climate and health of Meerut in 1838 
Dr. J. Murray on Meerut by Dr. J. Murray is reproduced for the same 
in 1838. reason :—‘“ Meerut is considered one of the most 
healthy stations in India. The average mortality during the last four years 
has been 24 per cent. amongst the Europeans and grd per cent. amongst the 
natives. The climate passes through great changes in temperature and humidity, 
but these are generally gradual and regular. The weather for five months, vie., 
from October to April, is delightfully cool and invigorating. The prevailing 
winds are westerly and northerly, with little rain. In January the ground in 
the mornings is frequently covered with hoarfrost. Woollen clothing and fires 
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are found necessary to comfort. In November and March the direct rays of 
the sun are very powerful, yet this is the most healthy season of the year ; the 
diseases are of an inflammatory nature and the fevers are intermitting. Hepa- 
tic disease, with a strong tendency to abscesses, is common during this period. 
In April the hot westerly wind commences: at, first it begins in the afternoon 
and ceases at sunset, afterwards in the morning, and continues during the 
greater part of the night. It ceases in June. During this season there are 
occasionally typhoons— strong gales, from the north-west, coming on suddenly, 
carrying before them clouds of dust and leaves, accompanied by lightning and 
thunder, frequently terminating in rain, and leaving the air very cool and re- 
freshing. During this season the lightest clothes are necessary for comfort. 
Most houses and the barracks and hospitals are kept cool by means of tattis, 
whilst the circulation of air is kept up in the rooms by punkahs during the day 
and occasionally during the night also. These expedients do not agree with 
all people even when.well, and I have seen decided bad effects from them, in 
diseases induced by checked perspiration. By means of tattis and punkahs, and 
keeping in the house during the day, this season passes not unpleasantly, espe- 
cially as, though hot and relaxing, it is not generally unhealthy. Many who 
have suffered severely from rheumatism, remittent fever, and spleen enjoy better 
health than during any other period of the year. Fruit is abundant, as straw- 
berries, loquats, peaches, apples, grapes, mangoes, &c. These eaten in an un- 
ripe state, combined with imprudently sleeping behind tattis or in the open 
air, are frequent causes of dysenteric complaints ; inflammation, intermittent 
fevers, and acute hepatic attacks are also common from exposure to the sun. 
Convalescence is less rapid than during the cold season. Towards the end of 
June the winds become variable and the -veather close and cloudy, with occa- 
sional showers in the intervals, between which it is extremely oppressive, hot 
and damp. The regular rainy season then sets in, and it rains with little inter- 
mission, and continues pretty cool till the beginning of September; daring this 
month it is cloudy, with little wind, and occasionally extremely hot and exhaust- 
ing : this is the most unhealthy season of the year. Dysenteric attacks are fre- 
quent, and typhoid, intermittent or remittent fevers very common, particularly 
amongst the grass-cutters, whose occupation exposes them to unhealthy alluvial 
exhalations. In October, though the days are very hot, the nights gradually 
become cool aud pleasant ; the changes of temperature are considerable, and they 
are much felt by those whose constitutions have been debilitated by the previ- 
ous hot and rainy seasons: dysentery and remittent fever, of a more asthenic 
typo than at the other seasons, are common ; convalescence is slow during this 
season. The climate is found to be favourable to many of the diseases induced 
by residence in other more damp parts of India. Europeans do not often 
suffer from a first attack of remittent fever, though returns of this disease 
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occur during the latter part of the rains. The general character of the diseases 
is asthenic, and, except in hepatic cases, not leaving great organic derangement.” 
The following table shows the rain. fall as registered by the canal authorities in 
Meerut for a series of years :— 
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From Meerut military routes branch off to all parts of India: by Sihani to 
Dehli, 40% miles or three marches ; by Bagpat to Dehli, 
533 miles or four marches ; by Bahstima to Bijnor, 38} 

miles or four marches; by Shamli to Karnal, 64 miles or five marches; by 
Muzaffarnagar to Landour, 118§ miles or 11 marches; by Garhmuktesar to Mo- 
radabad, 72§ miles or seven marches ; by Khf&tauli to Roorkee, 64 miles or five 
marches; by Sahéranpur to Simla, 2148 miles or 19 marches; to Umballa 

(Ambala), 133} miles or 12 marches ; to Aligarh, 804 miles or seven marches ; 

and to Bareilly, 130 miles or 12 marches. The halting-places will be noted 

in the alphabetical arrangement of each district within which they are situa- 
ted. 

The people give four derivations for the name Meernt :—(1) Yudhishhira, 

History. on becoming king of Indraprastha (Dehli), is said to 

have given his village of Meerut to Mai (called also 

_ Dara), adistinguished architect, in exchange for a palace and grounds belonging 

to this man at Indraprastha. Mai called his new ‘possession Mairdshtra, and 

built the Andar-kot, ahigh brick fortress, existent now. (2) The Jats allege that 

Meerut was founded by a colony of their caste belonging to the Mahfrdshtra 

got. There is now in the city a Jét muhalla. (3) Others say that Meerut 

received its name from forming part of the dominions of Maip4l or Mahipal, king 
of Indraprastha; (4) others again say Meerut was in very ancient times called 

Mahidant-ka-kiera. Too ganeral history of the town is given in the district 

notice, and may be very briefly summarised here. Undoubtedly the oldest monu-. 

ment connected with it is the column raised by order of the Buddhist emperor 

Asoka, inthe third century before Christ, aud which is now on the ridge at Dehli. 

It bears tho following inscription :—‘ This pillar was erected originally at 

59 
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Meerut in the third contary B. C., by king Asoka. It was removed thence and 
set up in the Kushak Shikar palace near this by the Emperor Firoz Shah, A.D. 
1256. Thrown down and broken into five pieces by tha explosion of a powder 
magazine, A.D. 1713-1719; it was restored and set up in this place by the 
British Government, A.D. 1867.” Traditionally, Meorut was first captured by 
Salir Masfiid in the early part of the eleventh century. Firishta mentions 
its capture by Mahmud Ghaznavi in 1019 A.D., from Hardatta, ruler of Baran, 
Koil and Meerut, who ransomed Meerat for 2,50,000 din4rs and 50 elephants. 
It was again captured by Kutb-ud-din Aibak in 1191 A.D., who built the 
Jamah Masjid. Tarmsharin Khan, Mughal, made an unsuccessful attack on 
the city in 1327 A.D., but it was completely sacked aud destroyed by the 
Mughal Timtr in 1399 A.D. In 1788 A.D. Ghulam Kadir held the fort, 
which was taken by the Marhattas after a severe struggle. Mr. Guthrie, writ- 
ing in 1805, says :— Meerut is a ruinous depopulated town and a place of no 
trade, the average net market duties for four years amount to only Rs. 2,535.” 
It soon, however, began to recover. The walls are now broken every-where 
and roads have been put in at all points. In some places the remains of the 
walls are of brick and in others of mud. In 1806 cantonments were first 
established at Meerut, and in 1808 Major Penson commenced the erection of 
cavalry and infantry barracks. Since then the cantonments have sprung up to 
the north-west of the city, and in 1865 contained 35,194 inhabitants, exclusive 
of Europeans, and in 1872 the returns show 29,395 inhabitants. 

Mxsrvt, a parganah and tahsil in the district of the same name, had, accord - 
ing to the census of 1872, an area of 366 square miles and 290 acres, of which 
271 square miles and 636 acres were cultivated. The area assessed to Government 
revenue amounted to 356 square miles and 351 acres, of which 263 square miles 
and 546 acres were cultivated ; of the remainder 53 square miles and 362 acres 
were returned as unculturable. 

Meerut is the central parganah of thedistrict. Its breadth from east to west 
is about 23 miles, and its extreme length from north jto south about 24 miles. It 
is almost a square and is compact in shape, except the strip running northwards. 
The parganah is bounded on the west by the river Hin- 
dan. Fringing this is a belt of lowland, varying in 
breadth from a mile to a mile and a half, and extending from Kalina on the 
north to Dhauldri on the south. Within the last few years this tract has be- 
come quite swampy and water-logged, and much cultivated land has had to be 
abandoned in consequence. Reh has at the same time made its appearance. 
It is curious that in the similar and similarly situated tract in parganah Sar- 
dhana further to the north no such deterioration has taken place. Perhaps the 
reason is to be sought in the fact that canal irrigation in the Meerut parganah 
approaches close to the edge of the high lands, while in Sardhana canal irrigation 
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remains ata greater distance from them. The Kali Nadi traverses the whole 
length of the parganah from north to south. It passes four miles east of the 
town of Meerut, and is crossed at Gokalpur on the metalled road to Garhmuktesar 
by an iron bridge. It is here joined by the Abu or Khodéra Nala, which runs 
throughout this parganah from the village of Chakbandi to its junction with the 
Kali Nadi. The banks of the nadi are low, and swamps have been formed here, 
and land also has been thrown out of cultivation. The Chhoiya, a small stream 
running parallel to the K4li Nadi, may be said roughly to form the eastern 
boundary of the parganah, dividing it from Kithor. This stream conveys a 
good deal of water in the rains, but is dry at other seasons. The only other 
physical feature of importance is a sand ridge which enters the parganah at 
Pabli, and skirting cantonments on the north-east, proceeds in a south-westerly 
direction tothe Sardwa parganah. This is acontinuation of the sand ridge 
in parganah Sardhana. 

In such an extensive parganah there is of course a great variety of soils, 
but it may be said that with the exception of the 
tract which is within the influence of the sand ridge, 
and the poor sandy soil which fringes the Kali Nadi on either side, there 
is little bad lend in the parganah. Of a total of 168,045 acres 94,699 are 
a good firm clay, while 60,158 are more or less light in character, and 
13,188, or not quite 8 per cent., are actual bhuir. The soil is generally 
of remarkably fine and fertile quality. Water is close to the surface, and 
kuchcha wells are made at a trifling cost and last well. The Ganges canal 
passes down the parganah on the west, and the whole tract between the Hindan 
and the K4li Nadi is more or less completely irrigated from it: 266 mahdls out 
of the 421 in the parganah are returned as receiving water from the canal. 
Bat, as in parganah Sardhana and the good parts of HastinApur, the canal has in 
a great measure merely superseded the kuchcha wells. Wells water 54,099 
acres ; canals, 43,819 acres, and jhils, 8,296 acres, or a total of 101,214 acres. 
Sugar has always been grown largely in many villages of the parganah, but the 
opening of the Ganges canal has given an immense impetus to the growth of 
this plant. No less than 10 per cent. of the whole cultivation is under sugar ; 
seven per cent. is sown with cotton and 31 per cent. with wheat.’ 

The general history of the past and present settlemonts are given under the 
district notice. From them it will be seen that cultiva- 
tion has increased 12 per cent. and irrigation 138 pep 
cent., while the proportion of irrigation to cultivation has increased from 28 to 
66 per cent. The tenures show 201 zamindari, 166 bhayach4ra, and 54 patti- 
déri estates. The transfers have been moderate: 41,117 acres were sold by 
private sale during the currency of the last settlement ; 7,869 acres by auction, 

i Mr. J. 8. Porter in 1867. 
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and 8,370 acres were temporarily mortgaged. In none of these cases except 
Jatauli, Mamipur, and a few other villages, can the transfer be attributed to the 
‘pressure of the assessment. There have been few balances except, nominally 
during the famine ycar, and altogether the landowners and cultivators are 
very well off,—a result to which the rise in prices, the Ganges canal, and an 
easy assessment have all more or less contributed. Rents and rent-rates are 
sufficiently indicated in the district notice, and the data on which the assess- 
ment was made are given in the parganah reports published by the Board of 
Revenue. The parganah formerly contained thirteen tappas—Gaija, Siwél, 
Pathi, Pabli, Patta, Haweli, Rori, Law&r, Machara, Sisauli-Mau, Satta, Rasal- 
pur Rohta, and Sikhera, but these distinctions have now been entirely lost. 

The following statement compares the results of the past and present as- 
sessments :— - 
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According to the census of 1872 parganah Meerut contained 284 inha- 
bited villages, of which 35 had less than 200 inhabitants ; 
92 had between 200 and 500; 95 had between 500 and 
1,000; 52 had between 1,000 and 2,000; 7 had between 2,000 and 3,000; 
and two had between 3,000 and 5,000. The only town containing more than 
5,000 inhabitants was Meerut itself, with 81,306. The total population in 
1872, including the city and cantonments, numbered 274,899 souls (126,793 
females), giving 751 to the square mile. Classified according to religion 
there were 200,742 Hindus, of whom 91,470 were females; 73,818 were 
Musalmans, amongst whom 35,154 were females; and 339 were Christians. 
Distributing the Hindu population amongst the four great classes, the ‘census 
shows 19,941 Brahmans, of whom 8,850 were females ; 9,451 Rajpats, in- 
cluding 4,092 females ; 17,725 Baniyas (8,005 females) ; whilst the great mass 
of the population is included in “the other castes”’ of the census returns, 
which show a total of 153,625 souls, of whom 70,523 are females. The prin- 
cipal Brahman subdivisions found in this parganah are the Gaur (15,565), 
Saraswat (520), Bhat (114), Dakaut (507), Achdraj (116), Kanaujiya, Gojrati, 
Nanfdb, Chaurasiya, Dasa, Gapgaputr, and Rahiya, The Rajputs belong 
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‘to the Chauhan (4,638), Tonwa&r (2,126), Badgijar, Dhangar, Panwar, Gahlot, 

Solankhi, and Mohrawé&r clans, and the Baniyas to the Agarwal (9,620), 
Saraugi (1,153), Gadariya (3,130), Bishnoi, Bishni, Raja-ki-barfdari, Ma- 
heshri, Rastaugi, and Rautgi subdivisions. Amongst the other castes the follow- 
ing have more than 1,000 persons each : — Garariya (2,603), Taga (2,228), Mali 
(4,870), Jogi (2,116), Koli (4,096), Kahér (6,705), Hajjaém (3,339), Barhai 
(1,871), Sonar (1,676), J&t (24,297), Kumhér (5,703), Chamér (46,640), 
Bhangi (10,808), Julaha (1,074), Gujar (9,899), Abir (2,537), Kayath (1,648), 
Dhobi (1,185), Khatik (2,222), and Lodha (3,940). The following have between 
1,000 and 100 members :—--Loh&r, Bharbhiuja, Goshdin, Bairégi, Khattri, 
Chhipi, Kalal, and Nat. The following show less than 100 members :~~Dhuna, 
Teli, Saisi, Dhanak, Fakir, Kanjar, Mall4h, Karmi, Bohra, Saini, Rahti, Kamboh, 
Kéchhi Baheliya, &c. Musalmans are distributed amongst Shaikhs (53,006), 
Sayyids (2,845), Mughals (955), Path&us (6,515), and the remainder are entered 
without distinction, 

There were 23 insane persons, 10 idiots, 27 deaf and dumb persons, 536 
blind, and 50 lepers in the tahsil during 1872. The occu- 
pation statements show that of the male adults in the popu- 
lation 2,542 were engaged in professions, 18,075 in domestic service, 7,112 in 
commerce, 30,469 in tilling the soil, 16,715 in the mecha- 
nical arts and manufactures, while 17,134 are shown as 
labourers and 3,059 of no specified occupation. Of the total population 29,058 
are shown as landowners, 58,283 as agriculturists, and 187,558 as pursuing 
avocations other than agriculture. The educational returns for the parganah 
‘were also collected at the censusof 1872. They show that out of a total of 148,106 
males only 4,842, or 2:9 per cent., could read and write, 
and this too including the population of the city and can- 
tonments—a number so small as to clearly show that in this respect the census 
statistics cannot be trusted. In 1852 Meerut parganah comprised 368 estates, 
having an area of 280,037 acres; in 1853 these were reduced to 323 estates, 
with an area of 241,263 acres. 

MurApNAGaR, a large village in parganah Jaldlabad ia tahsil Ghaziabad 
of the Meerut district, lies a little more than 18 miles from Meerut. The’ 
village comprises the two old villages of S4rna and Murfdnagar. The inhabit- 
ants of Sarna are exclusively Tagas, and in Murdduagar they are now found in 
greatest numbers. Mur&dnagar was founded by Mirza Muhammad Mardd, 
-Mughal, about 300 years ago, whose mausoleum still exists near the town. In 
1865 the population was 4,263, and in 1872 was 4,769, occupying 1,020 houses. 
The founder built a brick sarai here, which is now Government property, and 
a school is carried on in it. .The tahsil was transferred to Ghaziabad in 1859. 
There is a-police-station and a post-office here. The Chaukidéri Act is in 
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force in Murddnagar, and in 1873 supported g village police numbering ten 
men of all grades at an annual cost of Ra. 480. This is met from a house-tax, 
which in 1872-73 yielded a revenue of Rs. 541, falling at Re. 0-1-9 per head of 
the population and Re. 0-11-0 per house assessed (782). The expenditure . 
during the same year was Rs. 433, which was met from the incomo anda 
balance of Re. 59 from tha previous year. 

MuzaFFARNAGAR SAINI, a station of the Great Trigonumetrical Survey, is 
situated in parganah Hastindpur of the Meerut district, in lat. 29°-2’-21” 
and long. 77°-49’-50”, at an elevation of 831°6 feet above the level of the sea. 
The upper mark-stone of the survey is fixed on a very high mound of ruined and 
broken bricks, probably the remnants of a ruined reioubt, in the midst of the 
village of that name, and 5°4 miles north-east of Meerut. The population in 
1872 was only 911. Saini was by common report the great gate of Hastindpar, 
and the base of the mound on which it is built is clearly masonry, above which 
the layers of brick are still visible. 

NiLowA, a village ia parganah Hastindpur of the Meerut district, lies at a 
distance of about 13 miles from the civil station, close to the Bijnaur road. 
The population in 1865 was 2,434, and in 1872 was 2,840. Eighteen biswas of 
the village belong to the Landhaura estate and two biswas to the J&ts. The 
name of the village in which Niloha is situated is Bhaisa, on the Andpshahr 
branch of the Ganges canal. Niloha was founded bya J&t named Nihal, who 
emigrated from Sal4rpur, where a mound or khera now marks the site of the 
original village. In the month of Sawan a fair is held here in honour of Goga 
Pir. The market day is Sunday. 

Nrirpura, a large village in parganah Barndwa and tahsil Sardhana of the 
Meerut district, is distant 25 miles from Meerut. In 1865 the population was 
4,657, and in 1872 was 4,995, principally Jéts and weavers. It is noted for the 
good blankets made there. There is a fair held every year called the Mela Chan 
Khwajah Ajmer. 

NiwAkl, a village in parganah Jalalabad, with 3,503 inhabitants, is distant 
13 miles from Meerut. It has a police-station. | 

NizAMPuR, a village of parganah HaApur of the Meerut district, is distant 
20 miles from Meerut. The population in 1872 was 248. There is an outpost 
of police here. 

PARYCHHATGARH, a town in parganah Kithor and tahsil Mawadna of the 
Meerut district, lies half way between Mawaéna and Kithor, at a distance of 14 
miles from Meerut on the road to the Kumruddinnagar gh&t on the Ganges. 
The population in 1865 was 4,894, and in 1872 was 4,810, chiefly Tagas, Bani- 
yas, and Brahmans, occupying 1,003 houses. The greater part of the site is well 
raised and drains into a large excavation to the south, and others to the east 
and north. Qn the highest point in the centre of the town are the brick fort 
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of the former Raja Nain Singh, and adjoining it his family residence, both of 
which are still in good repair. The fort claims a hoary antiquity. Tradition 
ascribes its building to Parikhsit, the grandson of the Pandava Arjuna, who 
was also the founder of the town, in consequence of which the name kila or 
‘fort’ is often given to the town to the present day. The fort remained unten- 
anted until the rise of the Gajar power in the last century, when Rija Nain 
Singh repaired and strengthened it, substituting sun-dried bricks for burnt- 
bricks, so that the restoration can easily be traced. The fort was dismantled 
in 1857 and is now used as 2 police-station. The chaupd! on one side of the 
residence of the Raja has been utilised as a school. The hvuses of the people, 
chiefly of mud, with a few of brick, congregate around 
the fort; the Baniya and trading quarter lies to the 
west, and the quarter of the Chamérs and sweepers to the east. From the 
schoal a paved street runs to the south of the town, and towards the centre 
of this street another street turns off to the bazar on the west. The bazar 
contains many fair shops, some double-storeyed, and altogether presenting a 
more prosperous appearance than one could expect in a town of this kind. 
The water in the wells is good and the publis health is excellent. A market, 
much frequented by the people of the neighbouring villages, is held every 
Monday. The water of the Newaldeo well near the Raja’s residence is much 
praised : it is said to have been built in the time of the Pandavas, and is drunk 
by people from all parts as a specific for leprosy. In the early days of British 
rule Parichhatgarh was the head-quarters of a tahsil establishment. The Anup- 
shahr branch of the Ganges canal runs close to the town and irrigates a portion 
of the town land. There are falls on the canal here, and a canal bungalow, a 
district post-office, and a police-station. The Chaukid4ri Act is in force in the 
town, and in 1873 supported a village police numbering eight men of all grades 
at an annual cost of Rs. 522. This is met from a house-tax, which in 1872-73 
yielded a revenue of Rs. 899, falling at Re. 0-2-11 per head of the population 
and Re. 0-15-5 per house assessed (930). The expenditure daring the same 
year was Rs. 1,025, which was met from the income and a balance of Rs. 235 
from the previous year. A small sum has been expended in works of improve- 
ment and in conservancy. 

PATPARGAN is an old village in parganah Lony and tahsil Ghaziabad of 
the Meerut district, about a mile from the Jumna and 31 miles from Meerut. 
About three-quarters of a mile from the village site is the spot marked out by 
a surrounding ditch, where in 1803 the battle of Dehli was won by‘ Lord Lake 
against the Marhattas, commanded by Bourquien, a French adventurer. There 
is a monument on the spot to the memory of Colonel Sanguine and others who 
fell. The Chaukidéri Act is in force in Patparganj, and in 1873 supported a 
village police numbering two men at an annual cost of Rs. 96. This is met 
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from a house-tax, which in 1872-73 yielded a revenue of Rs. 160, falling at 
Re. 0-2-5 per head of the population and Re. 0-10-2 per house assessed (250). 
The expenditure during the same year was Rs. 148, which was met from the 
income and a balance of Rs. 16 from the previous year. The population in 
1872 was 1,036, occupying 251 houses. 

PiALAUDA, a town in the Mawana tahsil of the Meerut district, is distant 
17 miles from Meerut. The population in 1865 was 4,700, and in 1872 was 
4,697, composed of Baniyas, Mirs (Musalmans), Bishnois (46 houses), &c. It is 
said to have been founded by Phalyu, Rajput of the Tonwar or Tuér clan, and 
his descendants were in possession of the village up to the time of the advent 
of the Musalmans. The story runs, that in times past a Musalmfn named 
Mir Surkh, a native of Mazendaran, came with a body of freebooters and 
desired to settle in Phalauda village. They were afraid of the Rajputs and 
resolved, if possible, to get rid of them. A Brahman was bribed by Mir Sarkh, 
who was induced to explain all the usages of the 
Rajputs. Mir Surkh then withdrew and awaited his 
opportunity till the Rajputs went to Batnaur, on the then stream of the Ganges, 
to bathe on the last day of the month (puranmdsht) of Kaérttik. Mir Surkh then 
got numberless p4lkis or palanquins, armed his men, closed the doors, and had 
them transported to Batnaur as native ladies. On arriving there the Phalauda 
Rajputs were in the water unarmed. The palki doors were then thrown open 
and Mir Surkh’s men went armed into the water and put all the Rajputs to 
death. He then seized on Phalanda and other villages, and incorporating with 
them his former villages constituted all (45 in number) the tappa of Lawar. To 
this day the zamind&rs of Phalauda are Mirs. At Phalauda is the dargah of 
Kutb Sh&h fakir, where an urs or religious fair is held every year. Kuatb 
Shah was the son of Daulat Khan, an Amil stationed under the Dehli Government 
at Phalauda, and being born during the fast month of Ramazan refused to 
be suckled. It was considered to be a sign that the boy would attain to great 
distinction, and on his growing up this was fulfilled by his becoming a fakir and 
a great miracle worker. The people of Nagla Katar, a neighbouring village, 
mostly Mirs, wished to destroy Kutb Shéh’s power, and for that purpose invi- 
ted him to a feast where a roasted cat was served up. Kutb Shah instantly 
detected the treachery and restored the cat to life and cursed the people of the 
village. The people were in consequence visited with sickness and the village 
went to ruin. For nearly two centuries nobody cultivated the village, nor in 
1836 could the Settlement Officer (Mr. Elliot) induce anybody to undertake 
its cultivation. After that some Jats occupied it at a progressive revenue 
of Rs. 80. The village js now again in a high state of cultivation, and 
at the last settlement a land-revenue of Rs. 990 was assessed. No Musalmén 
will now live in the village, for they say they immediately become sick. The 
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area of Phalauda is 2,769 acres, There isa vernacular school here and a mar- 
ket on Sundays. There are numerous baghs or groves of mango trees. The 
streets are narrow and dirty. 

PuHarHunbA, a small village in parganah Meerut of the Meerut district, is 
distant six miles from Meerut. The population in 1872 was only 1,961. It 
has a police-station. | 

Pitkgua or Pilkhuwa, also known as Badshahpur, a town in parganah Ddsna 
and tahsil Ghaziabad of the Meerut district, is distant a little over 19 miles from 
Meerut. The population in 1865 was 4,065, and in 1872 was 6,239, of whom 
5,572 were Hindts (2,605 females) and 659 were Musalmdns (303 females). 
The inhabitants are for the most part Mahajans, Rajputs, Brahmans, and 
Qhamfrs. Except towards the centre, the site of Pilkhua is low, and is con- 
nected with the Dehli and H4pur road by a raised and bridged road. To the 
west is a large excavation forming a tank called the 
Kankhali; to the south-east a second, used by the 
Cham frs in their trade; and close to the Dehli road a new tank is being 
made by a Baniya narrow lane running from east to west of Sikhara. The 
principal bazarway runs from north to south from as far as the Kankhali tank. 
There are about 250 shops in the town, nearly all of which are built of mud. 
There are about ten bankers and there are two large Hindu temples. Tho 
population is a Hindu manufacturing one, aud there are very few Musalmans. 
Water in the wells was found at 20 feet from the surface in 1872, but in 1874 it 
had risen to 10 feet. The drainage throughout is imperfect, and much stagnant 
water collects —a fruitful source of fever and spleen. Indeed, the mortality from 
fever has been excessive for several years, and in 1874 amounted to 78:2 per 
thousanil of the population. Since the establishment of the muncipality, how- 
ever, much improvement has been effected. The market-place has been raised 
and metalled and a good entrance to the town from the highroad has been 
provided. Arrangements have been made to dispose of the overflow from the 
great water-hole on the west, and a drain hes been excavated from the eastern 
margin of the town in the direction of a small tributary of the K4li, which 
passes about four miles to the east of the site, and to which a canal escape, now 
apparently unused, passes just south of Pilkhua. The lands around are partly 
irrigated from the canal; and distributaries, which impede the outflow of rain- 
fall, exist on.all sides of the town, but at a considerable distance from it. There 
is still much to be done in improving the drainage of the town in the direction 
of preventing the stagnation of water in the excavations around, before the 
causes of the great fever mortality in the autumn months can be removed. 

In 1872 a municipality was established here, the aftairs of which are man- 
aged by a committee, of whom three are officials and 
six are elected by the tax-payers. 
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The following statement shows the income and expenditure of the munici- 











pality for four months of 1872-73 and the entire years 1873-74 
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About one hundred looms are worked in the town, and there is a consider- 
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export of coarse cloth. 


Chuneris, a kind of thin 


cloth dyed in an elaborate manner with spots, are also 
made for the Dehli market. There is a very large trade in leather and shoe- 
making. Theshoes of Pilkhua find their way to Calcutta and Bombay, and the 
Chamar shoe-makers are especially skilful in the mode in which they dye the buf 
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and red ornamental portions of their shoes. ‘The green leather is imported from 
Dehli, where it is made by the Musalman leather-workers. Mr. Michel of the 
Masiri factory purchased Pilkhus and the thirteen neighbouring villages after 
the mutiny. He is now the landlord and a member of the municipal committee. 
There is a mud-built polive-station and post-office, and two sarais. The school 
is of masonry and is attended by about 35 pupils. The market-day is Friday. 
Pru, a parganab in tahsil Hapur of the Meerut district, is situated in the 
extreme south-eastern corner of the district. It is bounded on the north-east by 
the Ganges, on the south by the Bulandshahr district, and on the north-west by 
Garhmuktesar. According to the census of 1872 it then comprised a total area 
amounting to 64 square miles and 341 acres, of which 37 square miles and 396 
acres were cultivated. The area assessed to Government revenue in the same year 
stood at 63 square miles and 385 acres, of which 36 square miles and 474 acres 
were cultivated and 13 square miles and 20 acres were returned as unculturable, 
There is a large river-frontage in this parganah, and in half this area there is 
Condition of the par. considerable proportion of khddir or land lying in the 
ganah. river-bed. Two villages lie wholly within the khddir 
and portions of thirteen others. The portions lying nearest the uplands are fer- 
tile and produce good crops of sugar-cane and rice, while those lying on the high 
bank itself contain some of the poorest land in the district, being much oat up by 
ravines, and so situated that irrigation is impossible. Another characteristic of 
the parganah is the existence of sand-drifts or dunes, which, though in many cases 
fixed, are in others stil! moving, thus causing sudden and great changes in the 
distribution of the soils. By the side of a fertile estate with good irrigation may 
be seen another without any irrigation whatsoever, and with a sandwhelmed soil 
capable of producing only scanty crops of the poorest kinds, Mr. Porter, in his 
report, calls attention to the rapidly increasing area occupied by ravines in this 
parganah, and shows that this ravine area is admirably adapted for the plantation 
of gardens and fuel reserves. The water-shed drained by these ravines is usually 
very small, seldom exceeding one square mile in extent. If light embankments 
were formed around the fields above the head of the ravine, and the ravine itself 
were divided into plots by small embankments thrown across the narrowest 
parts of its bed, each field and each plot would absorb its own share of the 
rainfall, and the plots would at once be ready for ploughing and sowing with 
ktkar, sisu, and other timber trees. At présent the population, including land- 
owners and cultivators, belong to the least industrious classes in the district, so 
that wild-pig jungle largely predominates amongst the cultivation. There are 
instances in the district where this raviny land has been terraced by the JAts, 
and the richest crops are flourishing on what the Pathans of Path would call 
barren waste. Again, the Gijars are interested in the preservation of the waste 
as affording good pasture-land for their cattle. With the exception of these 
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khddir and sandy tracts, the land lying in the interior of the parganah is of fair 
quality, whilst a few villages are extremely rich. 

Irrigation from canals has only recently reached the parganah and is 
limited in extent, while well-irrigation is not always practicable. The capabili- 
ties for wells are confined to a narrow belt, commenciifg on the southern fron- 
tier, and running direct through the centre of the parganah with n-asonry wells 
having water at 30 to 35 feet in the beginning, and ending with kuehcha wells 
with water at 10 to 15 feet. Except a few villages to 
the south-east, the remainder have very little well-irn- 
gation capability, and some have absolutely none. Of the 54 estates in the 
parganah, nine are pattidari, two are bhayachara, and 43 are zamind&ri. Thirty 
estates are held by J&ts with portions of 12 others, four by Rajputs, and the 
remainder chiefly by Musalmans. The Jat holdings are represented by the estates 
of the Kuchchesar Raja, who is one of the least improving landlords in the 
parganah. Owing to continued litigation and bad management his estates have 
deteriorated, and there is little hope for improvement under the present incum- 
bent. There are few Jat cultivators, and the Pathans, from their natural indo- 
lence, pride, and extravagance, make as bad cultivators as they are bad landhold- 
ers. Irrigation has doubled during the currency of the last settlement, but still 
covers only about one-fifth of the cultivated area, and cultivation has only increased 
one-fifth. Transfers have amounted to 43 per cent., of which 32 per cent. were 
by private sale, five by forced sale, and six by mortgage. As a whole, this par- 
ganah, though the poorest in the district, is not so flourishing as it might be in 
the hands of more improving proprietors. Sir H. Elliot, in his Path report, said 
“that his arrangements were made with a view of rendering these transfers less 
frequent, and he trusted that the timely reduction made to some of the landholders 
would save their property from the grasp of the Kuchchesar Raja ;” but in this 
respect his efforts have been unsuccessful. The cultivating classes comprise 
Path4ns, Chauhdéns, Rajputs, Brahmans, a few Jats, Gujars, and Chamars. Pay- 
ment of rent in kind, a sign and cause of inferority of produce, prevails, The 
Kuchchesar villages are usually farmed, and here cash rents frequently obtain. 
The irrigation details show 273 wells (67 pukka) worked by 358 runs for irrigation 
purposes and watering 3,169 acres ; 275 acres were irrigated from tanks and 1,502 
acres from the canal, leaving an unirrigated area of 19,133 acres. The settlement 
statistics, past and present, are as follows :— 
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The census papers of 1872 show that there were then in the parganah 45 inha- 
bited villages, of which 13 had a population under 200 souls ; 
15 had between 200 and 500; 10 had between 500 and 
1,000; 6 had between 1,000 and 2,000, and one bad between 2,000 and 3,000. 
The land-revenue from all sources during the same year amounted to Rs. 40,052 
(or with cesses Rs. 44,133), which fell on the total area at 15 annas 6 pies per 
acre, on the area assessed to Government revenue at 15 annas 9 pies, and on the 
cultivated area Re.1-10-7. The total population in 1872 numbered 24,196 souls 
(11,431 females), giving 372 to the square mile. Classified according to religion 
there were 19,399 Hindus, of whom 9,056 were females, and 4,797 Musalmans, 
amongst whom 2,375 were females. Distributing the Hindu population amongst 
the four great classes, the census shows 1,921 Brahmans, of whom 917 were 
females ; 5,249 Rajptts, including 2,323 females; 801 Baniyas (379 females) ; 
whilst the great mass of the population is included in “ the other castes’’ of the 
census ret.rns, which show a total of 11,428 souls, of whom 5,437 are females. 
The principal Brahman subdivisions found in this parganah are the Gaur (1,741), 
Bhit, Dakaut (41), Ach&raj (61), and Sarasit. The Rajpdts belong to the Chau- 
hén (3,312), Tonw&r (1,267), Badgujar, Ponwdr, Jaédon, Rana and Solankhi 
clans, and the Baniyas to the Agarwél (779) and Gadariya subdivisions. The: 
other castes comprising more than one thousand persons each are the Chamar 
(3,877) and Lodha (1,285) castes. The following have less than one thousand 
members each: —MaAli, Koli, Jogi, Garariya, Kahir, Hajjam, Barhai, Son4r, 
Jat, Kamhér, Bharbhaénja, Dhina, Bhangi, Gijar, Goshiin, Abir, Bairdgi, 
Ké4yath, Kal4l, Nat, Khatik, Baheliya, Mallah, Orh, Ghosi, and Khagi. Musal- 
m&ns are shown under Shaikhs (3,239), Pathéns(1,076), Mughals (3), and Say- 
yids (172) : the remainder are unspecified. 

The census statistics show the occupations of all the male adults in the dis- 
trict. For this parganah we find 210 engaged in pro- 
fessions ; 758 in domestic service ; 1,752 in commerce ; 
8,838 in cultivating the soil; 1,063 in the arts and mechanical occupations and 
manufactures, and 174 are returned as of no specified occupation. For the total 
population of the parganah the same statistics give 764 as landholders, 10,666. 
as cultivators, and 12,766 as engaged in avocations unconnected with agricul- 
tare. The educational statistics show only 442 out of a male population num- 
bering 12,765 souls as able to read and write. In 1819 P&th-Saydna, Théna 
Farida and Abf&r Malakpur formed a tahsil known as Puth-Sayana. Th&na 
Farida and Ahér Malakpur were transferred to Bulandshahr in 1824. In 1844 
Pith was separated from Sayana and attached to the Hapur tahsi{l, and Say4na 
was transferred to Bulandshahr. One village was added to it in 1853. 

Pura, a small village in the parganah of the same name and tahsil of H&pur 
in the Meerut district, lies about 34 miles from Meerut. In 1865 the population 
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was 688, and in 1872 was 692. ‘Path is said to have contained the favourite 
garden of the Hastinépur Rajas, by whom it was called puskpavati. The Musal- 
mans have the credit of changing the name to Path. There is a ferry and a 
second-class police-station here, 

PUrHI, a town in parganah Kithor and tahsil Mawana of the Meerut district, 
is distant about 16 miles from Meerut. The population in 1865 was 2,010, and 
in 1872 was 2,478, comprising chiefly, Gujars and Tagas. It formed a part of 
Nain Singh’s jagir, and maltkdna (or proprietor’s allowance) is still paid to his 
family. 

SaLawa is an old village in tahsil Sardbana of the Meerut district, about 
20 miles from Meerut. In 1872 the population was 3,242. It is situated on 
the canal, and boasts of a regular bazar with attendant chaukrdyat or head-beadle. 
The agriculturists are mostly Rajpiits, hut there are also Jats and Jain Baniyas. 

SaRAULI, a station of the Great Trigonometrical Survey, is situated in par- 
ganah Sardhana of the Meerut district, in lat. 29°-9’-58” and long. 77°-33’- 
48,” at an elevation of 819-8 feet above the level of the sea The upper mark- 
- stone of the survey is situated 5°9 miles north-west of Sardhana, 1°5 south-sout!- 
west of the village of Chhur, 0°7 north-north-east of Gotka ; and 1°6 miles east 
of Bapérsi village. 

Sarncwa, a town in the parganah of the same name and tahsil HApur in 
the Meerut district, is situated about 13 miles from Meerat. The population in 
1865 was 3,713, and in 1871 was 4,163, This town was in 1737 A.D. the 
Diw4nkhana and Tawila of Raja Dilar&m, a follower of Najib-ud-daula, Rohilla. 
The son of Raja Dilaraém received another jagir at Ahmadgarh in Baran 
( Bulandshahr) from Muhammad Shah, on which he left Sarfwa, and after this the 
place lost its importance. The village was founded in the time of the Ghori line 
of kings and was then called Fatehgarh. The name was subsequently changed 
to Sarawa when the Tagas got possession of it. The word ‘sirdi’ means ‘ cul- 
tivator,’ and when the Taga caltivators made it their own they called it Sarawa, 
or the cultivators’ own village. The inhabitants are Tagas (Musalmaéns), Shaikhs 
and Sayyids. Thore are two kheras near the village site, named Kharkali and 
Jalélpur. There is also an old khera near the village of Atrara in this parganah, 
called Kiihauli, and another at Badnauli. 

Sarawa, a parganah in tahsil Hapur of the Meerut distriot, is situated in 
the centre of the district, a little to the south of Meerut. According to the 
census of 1872 the total area, then, comprised 76 square miles and 220 acres, 
of which 56 square miles and 274 acres were caltivated. The area assessed to 
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Government revenne amounted to 73 square miles and 617 acres, and of this 
only seven sqaare miles and 4138 acres were returned as unculturable. 

Sar4wa is a small parganah drained on the east and west by two branches 
of the Kali Nadi, which are almost altogether dry during the hot season, and 
are used as escapes for the canal, but are scarcely of any service for irrigation. 
Along the lines of these channels lie the ridges of sand-dunes, throwing out 
lateral spurs in all directions and causing much diversity in the character of 
the soils. The general fiscal history of the past and 
present settlements has already been given in the dis- 
trict notice, as well as that relating to rent-rates and other subjects cunnected 
with the economical history of the tract. Here, as in Hapur, the drainage 
channels cut oft the parganah from canal irrigation. At the time of settlement 
the area irrigated from canals was only 719 acres, while wells watered 15,328 
acres and tanks 681 acres. The water is throughout at no great depth from the 
surface, and the soil, except in the sandy tracts, is firm enough to admit of wells 
being sank : and that this has been taken advantage of is shown by the fact that 
irrigation has increased from 9,766 acres to 16,728 acres in thirty years. The 
population, both landowners and cultivators, ara chiefly Tagas, there being only 
fourteen villages in which they have no footing. They are not an industrious 
class; still, owing to the lightness of the assessment, no balances occurred 
during the currency of the last settlement, and in only one unimportant village 
was a remission of revenue necessary on account of the drought of 1860-61. 
The transfers of all kinds have amounted to 32 per cent. of the total area, but 
these are not excessive when the character of the mass of the cultivating com- 
munity is considered. 
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The following statement compares the former and present assessments in 
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According to the census of 1872 there were 50 inhabited villages in this 
parganah, of which 13 hada population under 200 ; 14 
had between 200 and 500; 14 had between 500 and 
1,000; five had between 1,000 and 2,000; one had between 2,000 and 3,000, 
and three had more than 3,000. The laud-revenue from all sources during the 
same year amounted to Rs. 60,905 (or with cesses Rs. 67,201), which fell on 
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the total area at Re. 1-3-11 per acre, on the area assessed to Government 
revenue at Re. 1-4-7 per acre, and on the cultivated area at Re. 1-11-0 
The total population in 1872 numbered 37,255 souls (17,853 females), giving 
490 to the square mile. Classified according to religion there were 27,077 
Hindus, of whom 12,817 were females, and 10,178 Musalmans, amongst 
whom 5,936 were females. Distributing the Hindu population amongst the four 
great classes, the census shows 3,176 Brahmans, of whom 1,536 were females ; 
745 Rajputs, including 341 females ; 1,039 Baniyas (474 females) ; whilst the 
great mass of the population is included in ‘‘ the other castes” of the census 
returns, which show a total of 22,117 souls, of whom 10,466 are females. The 
principal Brahman subdivisions found in this parganah are tue Gaur (2,764), 
Sarasat (37), Bhat (115), Dakaut and Achéraj (129). The Rajputs belong to 
the Tonwar (501), Chauhén (25), and Panwar clans, and the Baniyas to the 
AgarwaAl (1,028) subdivision. Amongst the other castes the following show moré 
than one thousand members each :--Taga (5,251), Jat (1,004), Chamar ’8,559), 
Bhangi (1,324), and Gajar (2,086). The following have less than one thousand 
persons in each :—- Mali, Jogi, Koli, Garariya, Kahar, Hajjém, Barhai, Sonér, 
Kumhar, Bharbhinja, Dhina, Gosh4in, Bairfgi, Khattri, Chbipi, Kalél, Lodha, 
Khatik, Teliand Baheliya. The Musalm4ns are classified as Shaikhs (8,256), 
Pathans (223), Sayyids (161), and Mughals (46): the remainder are unspecified. 

Tke occupations of the people, as shown by the census of 1872, give 322 
male adults employed in professional occupations ; 1,217 
in domestic service ; 593 in commerce ; 5,868 in agricul- 
ture; 1,697 in the mechanical artsand manufactures ; 1,784 were returned as 
labourers, and 321 had no specified occupation. The total population during 
the same year was divided into landowners, who numbered 4,945 ; cultivators 
11,841, and persons pursuing avocations unconnected with the cultivation of 
the soil, 20,469 souls. The educational statistics show only 852 males as able 
to read and write out of a population numbering 19,402 males. These figures 
must be rejected as untrustworthy. S.rawa contained the tappas of Bhojpur, 
Kharkoda, Kithor, and Ajrdra in the dasttir of Meerut and chakla of Sikandar- 
rabad. In 1809, Ajrara, Sar4wa, Bhojpur, and Jalalabad formed one tabsil 
which, in 1819, was transferred to Ha4pur with Garhmuktesar. One village was 
added in 1853. 

SarDHANA, the chief town of the parganah and tahsil of the same name in 
the Meerut district, is situated about twelve miles from Meerut. The popula- 
tion in 1847 was returned at 12,481, in 1853 at 13,760, and in 1865 at 13,072. 
The census of 1872 shows only 12,466 inhabitants, of whom 6,471 were Hin- 
dis (2,994 females) ; 5,641 were Musalmans (2,817 females), and 354 were 
Christians (147 females). The difference between the enumeration of 1865 
and 1872 is chiefly due to the non-inclusion of outlying hamlets in the town 
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census, and its decay since the death of Begam Sumru. The site has an area 
of 168 square acres, giving 74 souls to the acre. Distributing the population 
amongst the rural and urban classes, the returns show 534 landholders, 605 
cultivators, and 11,827 persons pursuing occupations unconnected with agri- 
culture. The number of enclosures in 1872 was 1,686, of which 852 were 
occupied by Musalmans and 29 by Christians. Tho number of houses during 
the same year was 2,991, of which 623 were built with skilled labour, and of 
these 116 were occupied by Musalmans and 13 by Christians. Of the 2,368 
mud huts in the town, 1,145 were owned by Musalmans and 71 by Christians. 
The chaukiddri returns give 4,144 houses. Taking the male adult population 
(not less than fifteen years of age), we find the following occupations pursued 
by more than 40 adult males :—Barbers (95), beggars (71), butchers (109), | 
carperters (47), cultivators (304), goldsmiths (55), grain-dealers (43), green- 
grocers (81), labourers (763), landowners (244), cloth-sellers (89), oil-makers 
(58), money-lenders (48), potters (53), servants (643), shop-keepers (173), 
shoemakers (53), sweepers (85), tailors (120), water-carriers (57), and weavers 
(258). The Saraugis are the principal residents. The family of the Afghan 
pensioner Jan Fishan Khén also reside here. 

The site is low throughout, in a country covered with canal irrigation and 
abounding in shallow depressions which imperfectly 
fulfil the duty of drainage lines. To the north is Lash. 
karganj and the old fort of Begam Sumru, next comes a considerable plain, and 
then the town itself. There are five muhallas, one of which is Lashkarganj, 
founded by the Begam as the head camp for her troops, for whom the plain be- 
tween it and the town formed the parade-ground. To the south-east of the town 
there appear to be the remains of some rude attempts ata fortification. Traces 
of a low ditch still remain, and the entrance way crosses this ditch by a low 
embankment, and winds, as if for the purpose of defence, by a tortuous Jane to 
the Begam’s kothi. From thence it turns, at right angles, westward towards 
the centre of the town and forms the principal road. This main street, as 
well as the side lanes, is low, broken and unmade, and exhibits in places the 
remains of a brick pavement. To the west there area few good masonry houses, 
but, as a rule, the shops are poor and many of the houses are partly in ruins. A 
metalled road joins the town to Lashkarganj, which forms the, market-place. 
1ts two principal streets are laid out at right angles to each other, and at the point 
of intersection is a circular space known as the chauk. These roads are as yet 
unmetalled and are lined by poor looking shops. Altogether the town has a 
poor and decayed appearance. The depth, from the surface, of the water in 
wells has risen from twenty feet to ten feet since the introduction of canal 
irrigation and fevers and spleen enlargement are common. A drainage line 
has been excavated from the south of the town to Nanu, whence it turns 
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westward and enters the Hindan at Kalina, a distance of nine miles. A second 
Ime of drainage collects to the south-east and enters the Khodara nila, a tri- 
butary of the East KAli Nadi, near Bajhera, whilst to the north-east the Alipur 
line of drainage enters the same n&éla near P&bli. The evil effects of over- 
saturation are exaggerated by the existence of excavations both on the plain 
beyond the town, in the ditch to the south-east of the town and amid the 
houses on the south, where there is a hollow covering eight bighas of land. 
Some efforts have recently been made towards levelling these places and cleaning 
the drainage cut towards the Hindan, and to this object much of the local funds 
is applied. The town is essentially an agricultural one and has little or no 
trade. A market is held in Lashkarganj every Friday. 

The Chaukid4ri Act isin force in Sardhana, and in 1873 supported a village 
police numbering 44 men of all grades at an annual cost of Rs. 2,676. This 
is met from a house-tax which in 1872-73 yielded a revenue of Rs. 5,991, fall- 
ing at Re. 0-6-2 per head of the population and Rs. 
1-18-2 per house assessed (2,590). The expenditure 
during the same year was Rs. 5,887 which was met from the income anda 
balance of Rs. 2,074 from the previous year. The tabsili building is square 
and fairly kept, and within it are the police-station and post-office. Close to it 
isa Christian village and within the town are schools. The old fort of the 
Begam in Lashkarganj is in ruins, and within it presents the appearance of a 
mud-built village with interstices of cultivation which are gradually encroaching 
upon the entire area. The Begam’s residence or kothi on the east side of the 
town. Itisa fine modern house with a grand flight of steps at the entrance and 
extensive grounds. It is well kept and in good repair and well farnished, con- 
taining some fairly executed pictures. It was built in 1834 and is commonly 
* known as the kotht Dilkusha. The Roman Catholic Cathedral, built in 1822, 
and St. John’s College are both outside the town on the south. The formeriss 
rather imposing building standing within a remarkably large enclosure surrounded 
by a fine ornamental wall. The college is a low masonry house which was once 
the Begam’s own place cf residence. The college is intended for the instruction 
of native priests and is supported from an endowment made by the Begam. The 
Saraugis have four temples; two of which, known as Lalji Ram ko and the 
Chakrawala, are fine buildings. Local tradition assigns the founding of Sardhana 
to one Raja Sarkat. His family ruled until the arrival of the Musalmans, when 
all of them were expelled. After a time the place became the property of Dhusar 
and Bishnoi Mah4jans, who, in their turn, were expelled by Tagas during the 
troubles of the last century. These latter continue still in possession. The 
ruins of another building of the Begam still exist at Khirwa Jalélpur. 

SARDHANA, a parganah in tahs{l Sardhana of the Meerut district, is bounded 
on tne north by the Muzaffarnagar district ; on the south and east by parganah 
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Meerut, and on the west by parganah Barnfwa. Sardhana is also the head- 
quarters of the tahsflof the same name. In 1872 the area comprised 137 square 
miles and 251 acres, of which 105 square miles and 443 acres were cultivated. 
Of the area assessed to Goverrinent revenue, 105 square miles and 400 acres 
were cultivated, 11 square miles and 408 acres were culturable, and 20 square 
miles and 40 acres were barren. 

The West Kali and Hindan rivers unite below the village of Pitlokar in 
this parganah. The soil is of excellent quality, con- 
sisting of adeep dark loam, producing fine crops of the 
best kind. To the north and east there is a sand ridge which, entering at Sar- © 
dhana, proceeds in a south-easterly direction to Khirwa, and on the north-west 
corner adjoining the K4li are a few bad villages showing much raviny land in 
their areas. The Hindan khddir, though inclined to sand, is fertile and yields 
good crops. Water is close to the surface and kuchcha wells are generally 
easily made and last several years; but the oanal while supplying much of the 
water has had the effect of destroying and suppianting the well-irrigation, which 
was always a characteristic of this tract. Mr. Porter thinks that the advantages 
derived from the canals are more than balanced by the injury caused to tbe wells 
and the uncertainty of the water-supply ; so that on the whole, with the excep- 
tion of the tracts to the north and east, the parganah has gained little from the 
canal. In some cases, particular villages have sustained considerable loss from 
the obstruction to the natural drainage caused by the canal embankments and 
some of the distributary channels. It is, however, right to observe that mea- 
sures have been taken to remedy this evil by the excavation of drainage cuts 
and the clearing and realignment of the existing lines. Irrigation has increased 
from 35°9 per cent. of the cultivated area to 62:4 per cent., whilst cultivation 
has also increased by 29°2 per cent. The irrigation from wells amounts to 
19,496 acres’; from canals 20,914 acres, and from tanks 979 acres: whilet 8,687 
acres still await the plough, of which 3,147 acres are situated in the Hindan 
khddir. 

The past and present fiscal history and other matters relating to the econo- 
mical history of this tract have been given in the district notice, but here it 
will be well to give some account of the state of the Sumru parganahs as a whole, 

and their first settlement. The portions of the Sumru 

queenn wenn estates includcd in the Meerut district on its lapse in 1835, 
comprised parganahs Sardhana, Budhana, Baraut, Kut&na and Barnfwa, and 
two other villages. Of these, parganah Budhana was subsequently transferred 
tothe Muzaffarnagar district. The net demand of all these parganahs for twenty 
years (1814—1834 A.D.) averaged Rs. 5,86,650, including cesses, while the col- 
lections during the same period averaged Rs. 5,67,211 with balances, amounting 
on the whole to only Rs. 19,439. The mode of settlement adopted by the . 
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Begam was that calculated to extract the very last anna that a cultivator could 
pay. The village rent-rolls were framed on money rates for produce graduat- 
ed to the caste of the cultivators, of whom the Jéts held the first rank. As 
compared with the neighbouring British district of Meerut, the rates per 
pukka bigha for sugarcane ranged from Rs. 6-9 to Rs. 9 as the lowest, to from 
Rs. 10 to Rs. 15 as the highest, while in Meerut they were Rs. 3 to Rs. 44 for the 
lowest, and Rs. 9 to Rs.12 for the highest. An allowance of from 24 to 12 
per cent. was made as nankdér, but to the regular revenue were added cesses 
(abwdb), one of which was fluctuating according to the amount of the land- 
revenue, op which it amounted to seven per cent., and the other fixed, intended 
as a commutation for bhet, nazardna, and other presents to tax-collectors, which 
the Begam professed to reimburse them for. To these items were added ba- 
lances of takkdvi and arrears, all of which together formed the debit side of the 
accounts of each village to which the collections were credited.? 

In realizing the revenue the takkdvi advances were first recovered with 
interest at 25 per cent. per annum, then a second deduc- 
tion at Rs. 7-5 percent. was made for datta or loss in 
exchange on inferior rupees, which was continued, even when full-weight 
rupees werecurrent. Taking the average rent-roll for 20 years at Rs. 5,49,847 
the sum of Rs. 34,744 was allowed as nankdr, leaving Rs. 5,15,103, to which 
must be added Rs, 34,054 as cesses making a total demand of Rs. 5,49,157. The 
collections amounted to Rs. 5,292,718, or with batéta Rs. 5,67,211. That there was 
such a small arrear as Rs. 19,439 through such a long series of years is due to the 
fact that sugarcane, the principal crop, was grown on a system of takkdct or 
advances. These the cultivator was forced to accept, and the collectors inspected 
the villages each year, and obliged each one to till as much land as his means 
would allow. Lumberdars, or head-men of villages, were also allowed to levy a 
fee amounting to twelve per cent. on the revenue. In good villages sugarcane 
land was rated in the village bdéchh at Rs. 18 the pukka bigha, and many villages 
paid as high as ten rupees per acre on the cultivated area, so that many villages 
were obliged to eke out their revenue by taxing trades, hiring carts and the 
like. In fact the cultivators were only left sufficient to keep body and soul 
together. Mr. Plowden writes :—‘‘ The rule seems to have been fully recog- 
nized and acted up to by the Begam which declared that, according to Muham- 
madan law ‘ there shall be left for every man who cultivates his lands as 
much as he requires for his own support, till the next crop be reaped, and that of 
his family and for seed. This much shall be left to him ; what remains is land- 
tax and shall go to the public treasury.’ For considering her territory as & 
private estate and her subjects as serfs, she appropriated the whole produce of 
their labour, with the exception of what sufficed to keep body and soul together. 

2 From Mr, T. C. Plowden’s Report, Set. Rep., I, 230. 
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It was by these means, and by nicely keeping the balance, and always limiting 
her demand to the exact point of endurance, and with equally due regard to 
favourable or unfavourable seasons, that a factitious state of prosperity was 
induced and maintained, which though it might, and I believe did, deceive the 
Begam’s neighbours into an impression that her country was highly prosper- 
ous, could not delude the population into content aid happiness. Above the 
surface and to the eye all was smiling and prosperous, but within was rottenness 
and misery. Under these circumstances the smallness of the above arrear is 
no proof of the fairness of the revenue. It rather shows that the collections 
were as much as the Begam’s ingenuity could extract, and this balance being 
unrealizable, the demand was by so much at least too high.” As long as the 
Begam retained possession of her energy and strength, this system, the product 
of her own tact and shrewdness, flourished. But when her heir attempted to 
meddle in the administration, during the last few years of her life, the fictitious 
nature of the prosperity of her estates became apparent. He abandoned the old 
system and its advances and madea settlement for three years. Adopting the 
old demand plus cesses, he allowed only a set-off of five per cent. and attempt- 
ed to collect the rest as regular revenue. The net revenue of this settlement 
for 1243 fasli was Rs. 6,91,388, exclusive of 35 villages held khdm. This result- 
ed in an increase of a lakh of rupees in the demand, while no assistance 
was rengered in bad seasons or when untoward circumstances affected the 
cultivator. The result may be easily imagined : in the first year of the lease 
92 villages fell under direct management, in the second six, and in the third 
28 more villages, amounting to one-third of the whole estate. Ruin was im- 
pending, when the Begam’s death, in January, 1836, and the consequent lapse 
of the estate to the British, induced the cultivators to return to their homes. 

Mr. T. C. Plowden was appointed to settle the parganahs. A summary 
settlement, at a uniform reduction of nineteen per cent. 
on the lease, was first made to allow of preparations 
being made for a regular settlement. Mr. Plowden apparently put aside 
the Begam’s collections, and found Rs. 5,44,000 a fair sum for the Government 
demand, which he distributed over the parganahs and then on each village. 
This work, from the absence of all data that could be relied upon, was not very 
satisfactorily performed. For we find from Mr. Forbes’ report that the most 
startling inequalities in assessment were perpetrated. Some estates paid less 
than one-third of their net assets as land-revenue, whilst others had only culti- 
vating profits left them. These inequalities were most glaring in every par- 
ganah in the case of the J&t proprietors, who seem to have been ground 
down tothe utmost. The cause for this is not difficult to discover. The 
Begam’s diwan was a Taga, between whose clansmen and the J&ts there has 
ever boen the bitterest enmity. The feud was heightened by the murder of the 
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Taga diwaén of Bamnauli in Barnawa by the J&ts of the neighbouring villages. 
“In this way,” writes Mr. Forbes, “ by placing the slightest dependence upon 
an average of collections the injustice which springs from old party-feuds has 
been continued up to the present time.” It has been one of the principal 
objects of the framers of the new settlements to correct these inequalities, 
which, however, have become so stereotype | as to be incapable of removal at once. 
The reduction in the assessment of over-taxed estates has been accomplished, 
but ithas not been possible all at onze to raise the demand on the Taga villages 
to the full quota which the State has a right to demand. However, the relief 
from cesses and miscellaneous dues an: other exactions effecte! by Mr, Plowden 
was sufficient to give the Jats new life. Their industry was redoubled, and not 
only did they occupy fully their own villages, but swarmed out into those 
around, forming the moat valuable tenantry of those landowners who were too 
proud to cultivate their own estates or were unable to manage them. 

In the Sardhana parganah Mr. Plowden’s assessment has been lowered 
in nine villages. In one Jat village alone (Chhiur) it 
has been found necessary to remit Rs. 3,100. Still 
the land-revenue all round has been raised by Rs. 13,466, or 8°5 per cent., though 
the rate on cultivation has fallen from Rs. 3-2 to Rs. 2-9-3 per acre, owing to 
the increase in the cultivated area. Only 12,738 acres, or 14 per cent. of the 
total area have changed hands, exclusive of two paftis confiscated for gebellion. 
Rajputs, sold or mortgaged 3,998 acres, J&ts 1,228, and Tagas 1,456 acres, 
while Baniyas have bought up 2,996 acres or nearly one-fourth of the whole. 
The prevailing tenure is bhdyachdra, Rajputs hold nearly half the parganah, 
next (in the south-west) J&ts, and next T»gas. Pathaéns own three villages; 
Bildiches, tw»; Giujars, one; Rawas, one; Sayyids, one; and Mewatis, one. 
Sardhana is now a flourishing parganah ; sugarcane occupies 14 per cent. of 
the cultivated area, cotton 10 per cent. and wheat 83 per cent. The cane 
cultivation is, perhaps, tte best in the district owing to the land being left 
fallow for one harvest before it is planted. 

The following statement compares the statistics of Mr. Plowden’s and Mr. 
Forbes’ settlements :— 
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According to the census of 1872, parganah Sardhana contained. 61 in- 
habited villages, of which 4 had less than 200 in- 
habitants; 19 had between 200 and 500; 15 had 
between 500 and 1,000; 16 had between 1,000 and 2,000; 5 had be- 
tween 2,000 and 3,000; and one had between 3,000 and 5,000. The only 
town containing more than 5,000 inhabitants is Sardhana with 12,466 in- 
habitants. | 

The total population in 1872 numbered 82,401 souls (37,740 females), 
giving 601 to the square mile. Classified according to religion, there were 
60,530 Hindus, of whom 27,482 were females ; 21,516 Musalmans, amongst 
whom 10,111 were females; and 354 Christians. Distributing the Hindu 
population amongst the four great classes, the ceusus shows 6,304 Brahmans, 
of whom 2,857 were females ; 8,282 Rajputs, including 3,382 females; 6,092 
Baniyas (2,776 females); whilst the great mass of the population is included 
in “the other castes’ of the census returns, which show a total of 39,853 
souls, of whom 18,467 are females. The principal Brahman subdivisions 
found in this parganah are the Gaur (3,278), Sarasat (131), Bhut (281), Dakaut 
(159), Gujrdti, Chaurasiya and Gautam. The Rajpats belong to the Chauhin 
(646), Tonw4r (5)), Kachhwdha, Bhat and Sombansi clans and the Baniyas 
to the Agarwal (1,002), Saraugi (3,637), Gadariya (1,096), Bishni (123), and 
Raja-ke-barddari subdivisions. Amongst the other castes the following have 
more than one thousand members each: —Taga (3,424), Kahér (3,606), Hajjam 
(1,194), Jét (6,707), Kumbar (2,132), Chamar (9,748), Bhangi :3,156), and 
Jalaha (1,251). The following have less than one thousand members :— 
Mali, Jogi, Koli, Garariya, Sonér, Lobar, Barhai, Bharbliinja, Gujar, 
Goshfin, Ahir, Bairagi, Chhipi, Kalil, Dhobi, Lodha, Khatik, Saisi, Dhanak, 
Darzi, Kanjar, Saini, and Mina. The Musalmans comprise Shaikhs (9,866), 
Pathéns (1,549), Sayyids (457), and Mughals (139); the remainder are 

unspecified. 

The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the 
census of 1872. From these it appears that of the 
male adult population (not less than fifteen years of 

age), 622 are employed in professional avocations, such as Government servants, 
priests, doctors, and the like; 3,783 in domestic service, as personal servants, 
water-carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &c. ; 1,365 in commerce, in buy- 
ing, selling, keeping or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of men, 
animals, or goods; 11,743 in agricultura] operations; 6,199 in industrial 
occupations, arts and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances, 
vegetable, mineral, and animal. There were 3,913 persons returned as labour- 
ers and 764 as of no specified occupation. Taking the total population, irre- 
spective of age or sex, the same returns give 23,878 as landholders, 8,223 as 
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cultivators, and 50,300 as engaged in occupations unconnected with agri 
culture. The educational statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 
1,678 males as able to read and write out of a total male population number- 
ing 44,661 souls. In 1852 there were 80 estates in Sardhana comprising 
78,680 acres. Two estates were added in 1853, making an area then of 87,532 
acres. 

SaRDHANA, a talsil of the Meerut district, comprises parganahs Sardhana and 
Barnawa. The total area, according to the census of 1872, then contained 251 
equare miles and 45 acres, of which 184 square miles and 215 acres were culti- 
vated. The area assessed to (tovernment revenue amounted to 251 square milés 
and two acres, of which 184 square miles and 172 acres were cultivated, 23 
square miles and 299 acres were culturable, and 43 square miles and 171 acres 
were barren. The land- revenue for the same year stood at Rs. 3,00,438 (or with 
cesses Rs. 3,30,511), falling on the total area at Re. 1-13-11 per acre, on the 
area assessed to Government revenue at Rs, 1-13-11 per acre, and on the cul- 
tivated acre at Rs. 2-8-9. The total population numbered 147,398 souls 
(67,843 females), giving 587 to the square mile, distributed gmong 128 villages. 
Tho same siatistics show 7 persons insane, 3 idiots, 10 deaf and dumb, 207 blind, 
and 23 lepers in the tahsil. All other matters pertaining to the history of the 
tahsil will be found under the district notice or separately under each parganah. 

Sanzapur, a village in parganah Hastindpur of the Mawéna tahail, is distant 
97°5 miles from Meerut. The population in 1872 was only 261. It has a 
second-class police-station. 

Sampara, a town in parganah Loni and tabsil Ghaziabad of the Meerut 
district, is situated near the left bank of the East Jumna canal, about 31 miles 
from Meerut. In 1865 the population was 7,227, and in 1872 was 7,257, of 
whom 5,683 were Hindus (2,686 females) apd 1,574 were Musalmins (767 
females). It lies within the area of village Chandawali. This place was 
founded by Shah Jahan and named Shahdara or (royal gate) by him. His ob- 

ject was to make Shahdara an emporium for the supply of grain to his troops. 
Tbe muhallah Dalhai was destroyed by Suraj Mal, Jat, of Bhartpur (Bhurt- 
pore), and just before the battle of Panipat the town itself was plundered 
by the soldiers of Ahmad Shih Durfni. The ddl of Dalhai is much celebrated 
in the neighbourhood, and the sweetmeats of Shahdara are much esteemed. The 
most important inhabitants are Mah4jans and Brahmans. A large trade in 
shoes, leather, and sugar-refining is carried on. There is a first-class police- 
station and an imperial post-office. Shahdara has a municipality whose 
affairs are managed by a committee, of whom three are official and six are 
elected by the tax-payers. The income is derived from an octroi tax, which in 
1872-73 fell at Re. 1-0-5 per head of the population. The following state- 
ments show the income of the municipality for four years and the character of 
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imports for two years. The grain duty has been abolished and a tax on carts 
laden with grain has been substituted for it :-— 
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Statement showing import of taxable articles for two years into Shahdara, 
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The duty on grain was abolished and a toll on carts laden with grain was sub- 
stituted in 1873-74, The sugar imports were only for nineteen days in 1874-75 ; 
loads are in addition to the value of other articles of food ; the tax on animals 
was let cut on contract. 

SHAnsanAnpvr, a large village in parganah Kithor and tahstl Mawéna of 
the Meerut district, is distant 17 miles from Meerut and about one mile eastward 
of Kithor on the Meerut and Garhmuktesar metalled road. The population 
in 1865 was 3,350 and in 1872 was 3,586, consisting principally of Path&ns, 
Néis, Chamérs, and Mihtars. The site is fairly level and lies on each side of 
the Meerut road. Between the southern portion and the Meerut road is a large 
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irregular excavation full of water which serves for the reception of the drainage 

from the country round. To the west of this is a small bazar of poor mud huts 

‘where a market is held on Saturdays. In the town itself there are five large 
havelis bordered by brick walls, around which the mud-built houses of the pvople 
cluster without any apparent arrangement. Shahjabéupur is a parely agri- 
cultural village, inhabited by cultivators and landowners. There is a Govern- 
ment school and a small Musalman school, where pupils are taught to read the 
Koran. The water in the wells has risen from 23 feet to 15 feet from the sur- 
face since the introduction of the Antipshahr branch of the Ganges canal, and 
is not so sweet as it used to be. Fever and spleen diseases are common, and of 
late years very prevalent. Sh&hjah4upur was founded in the reign of the En- 
-peror Sh4hjahén by one Nur Khan, Path4n, who obtained a grant of land in 
the vicinity. There is a post-office and an encamping-ground for troops here. 
Water is abundant, but supplies can only be had after notice. 

SHAMSHER in parganah Jalélabad and tahsil GhAziabad of the Meerut district, 

-23 miles from Meerut, was formerly a celebrated village. The inhabitants were 

’ ‘Ké&yaths in the service of the Hindu kings of Dehli. It is said that the place 

~was- so wealthy that it contained no less than 52 possessors of elephants. 
Shahaéb-ud-din and Ala-ud-din ravaged the place, and the Kayaths fled never to 

return again till the time of Shah Alam. There are now a few Kayath families, 
and a considerable number of cultivators have settled here under them. The 
population in 1872 numbered only 250 souls. 

Sdarigpus, or Sararpur, a large village in parganah Kut&éna and tahail Bd gpa 
of the Meerut district, ia distant, 288 miles from Meerut. Surirpur first appears 
with morethan 5,000 inhabitants in the census returns of 1872, when the numbers 
were 5,216, of whom 4,849 were Hindis (2,226 females) and 367 were Musalmans 
(167 females). The inhabitants are for the most part Jéts and Hindu Rajpiats. 

_ Trent, a large village or town in parganah Barnawa of the Meerut district, is 
distant 27 miles from Meerut. In 1847 the population was returned at 9,882 
souls; in 1853 it is not mentioned, and in 1865 the numbers were 5,631. In 1872 
there were 5,698 inhabitants, of whom 4,989 were Hindis (2,277 females) and 709 
were Musalma4ns (339 females). There are five pattis or subdivisions in the village, 
all of which were formerly held by co-parceners, but partition has of late years 
been going on toa great extent. A Jat, by name, Thernis said to have founded 
this flourishing agricultural village, and the present occupants are his descendants. 
Tikri is one of the villages from which the portion of Barn4wa lying tothe north of 
the Karsuni N&di is called ‘ Chaugaon,’ or ‘the tract of the four villages.’ The 
other villages are Nirpura, D&ha, and Doghat. The land in the neighbourhood m 
somewhat sandy, owing to the presence of a depression in the general level of the 
country, which’serves as a drainage channel for this portion of Barnawa. The pat- 
tis of Tikri are Ratd4ra, Dabra, Menaw4ra, Dhamara, Chhajydna, and Bhojy4rs. 
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by the Sahéranpur district ; on the east by the Ganges, 
which separates it from the Bijnaur district; on the 
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PanjAb, and on the south by the Meerut district. Muzaffarnagar lies between 
north latitude 29°-11’-30” and 29°-45’-15”, and east longitude 77°-3’-45” and 
78°-10/-45”, with an area? in 1874 of 1,053,201 acres, or 1,645 square miles 
and 401 acres, and a population in 1865 returned at 682,212, and in 1872 at 
690,107 souls, of whom 498,950 were Hindts, 191,097 were Musalmans, and 60 
were Christians, giving 419°5 to the square mile. The length of the district from 
north to south varies from 31 to 36 miles, and its extreme breadth is about 61 miles. 
The following table shows the existing administrative subdivisions, with their 
Administrative subdivi. area, population, and assessment. The area of the 
eon parganahs of the Ganges canal tract‘ is that given in 
the returns of the revision of settlement as corrected in 1874; for the remain- 
der the measurements of 1861-62 have been taken :-— 
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“4 1 |Muzaffarnagar, 'Sarwat, 64, 82,160) 69,554 48,888) Muzaffarnagar. 

5S 2 |Baghra, .../Baghra, ee 6t} 82,963 66,605) 44,164) Titawi. 
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. { 17 |Kandhla, ..| Kandhla, 62) 1,13,238) 68,152) 63,859) Kandhla. 
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Total, 1,044 \2,24,676 1,053,201 690,082 


1 The principal authorities for this notice are the official records connected with the settlement, 





the reports of the Sanitary Commissioners and Canal Engineers, the records of the Board of Reve- 
nue in Allahabad, notes by Mr. G. Williams, C.S., and notes and, chiefly and most largely, M.S. re- 
ports by Mr. A. Cadell, C.S., on the parganahs of the Ganges canal tract. *The area in 1848 was 
given at 1,034,899 acres; in 1853 at 1,053,641 acres; in 1863-64 (settlement) at 1,083,468 acres; in 
1866 at 1,054,065 acres, and by the census of 1872 the district contained 1,061,989 acres. Most of these 
discrepancies are explainable as due to loss by diluvion or increase by alluvion or transfer, or receipt 
of patches of land and villages from other districts. >The district details show the same DUD 
ber of Hindés and Musalmans, 57 Europeans, one Eurasian, five Armeniuns, and one Native Christian, 
or atctal of 690,111 souls. The parganah details give a total of 690,082 souls, and this I bave fol- 
lowed throughout. A district return gives the population as 690,210. ‘The six psrganabs 
of the Ganges canal tract referred to in this notice are Par Chhapér, Muzaffarnagar, Khatauli, Jauli- 
Jénsath, BhGma-Sambalhera, and Bhukarheri, 
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Parganah Kandhla, in the reign of Akbar, belonged to sirkér Dehli and 
all the remainder of the district to sirkér Saharanpur. 
Owing to the changes which have taken place in the 
boundaries of the parganahs for alministrative purposes, the existing par- 
ganahs represent the Akbari mahals only in name. Sarwat was superseded: 
by Muzaffarnagar in Shébjahan’s reign, when parganahs Sarwat and Khatauli 
were bestowed upon Sayyid Muzaffar Khan, better known as Khanjahan, 
whose son founded Muzaffarnagar. Tughlikpur was known as Nurnagar between 
1842 and 1855, and afterwards as Gordhanpur. Banat was early absorbed in 
Shémli, which bore the name of Shamli-Banat up to the settlement in 1860. 
Shamli itself formed a portion of Kairana. A village of Kairina named 
Muhammadpur Zanirdar formed a portion of the jdgtfr of Nawib Hakim 
Mukarrab Khin in the reigu of Jahangir, and was bestowed by him on a fol- 
lower, who founded a bazar in Muhammadpnr and called it after his own name: 
Shamli. The jagfr remained in the family of Mukarrab Khan until the reign 
of Bahéjur Shé&h, who resumed it and formed it with a few other villages into 
a tappa, which in course of time acquired the name of a parganah. Jansat't 
was taken from Jauli and formed into a separate parganah through the influence 
of the Sayyids in the reign of Farrukhsiyar. It was incorporated with what 
remained of Jauli in 1842 under the name of Jauli-Jansath and the tahsil is: 
now usually called Jinsath. Thana Bhim derives its name from the founder of 
the principal town in the parganah, but since the conquest the town has been 
called Thana Bhawan from a celebrated Hindu temple to BhawAni. Bhukarheri 
comprises the old parganah of Sikri Bhukarheri. Bhtima was a separate par-. 
ganah until the settlement under Regulation 1X. of 1833, when. it was broken. 
up and the greater portion was included in Bahsuma. The latter parganah was 
again dismembered, and the northern: portions went to.swell the area of the re- 
constituted parganah of Bhima and part of Bhukarheri. Bl.dma is now in- 
cluded with Sambalhera as one parganah, known as Bhima-Sambalhera or sim-. 
ply Bhima. Shikarpur is made up of portions of the two old Akbari parganahs 
ef Soron Palri and Khidi: the latter is the old name of the town of Shikarpur.. 
The district was attached to Moradabad in 1803, and as it now stands, 
formed in August, 1804, a portion of the Sabaranpur- 
Changessinee the conquest. 1 trict, which extended from the Siwélik hills as far 
south as the northern parganahs of the Bulandshahr district. For the first 
two yeurs a portion of the district was administered by the Resident at Dehli. 
until, in 1805-06, the unwieldy tract was divided into a northern and sonthern 
charge under Collectors stationed at Saharanpur and Meerut.’ It was not 


Administrative changes. 





1 Board’s Rec , Nec. 14, 1804, No. 20. The parganabs of E:awa to the west of Farukhabad, 
inciuding Sikandra, were attached to Aligarh, as well as Andpshahr from Moradabad. The line- 
separating the northern from the southern division of Saharanpur passed through Muzaffarnagar 


to the Kamra Ghat on the Jumna. 
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until 1824 that the nucleus of the present district of Muzaffarnagar was 
formed by creating a sub-collectorship at Muzaffarnagar, with revenue juris- 
diction over parganahs Muzaffarnagar, Baghra, Sh4mli, Bidauli, Jhanjhdna, 
Charthéwal, Kh&tauli, Jauli, Pur Chhapér, Gordhanpur, Bhukarheri, Jansath, 
or Soran Soron, and Lalukheri. Mr. W. Dundas! was the first sub-collector, 
and he was succeeded in 1826 by Mr. Franco, during whose administration the 
sub-collectorship was converted into a regular district, and further changes took 
place which reduced the Sahéranpur district proper to only 24 parganahs. 
Sahéranpur lost parganahs Lakhnauti and Niarnagar at this time. Of the 
parganahs named above, Jauli is now included in J&énsath and Soron in 
Shikd4rpur. The next great series of changes took place in 1841, consequent on 
the settlement in 1838-40, when the following transfers 














Changes in 1841. en Sogeteips te 
were made from Sahéranpur to this district :— 
a a 
& : 5 
: 3 3 
Parganah, || 9% | Parganah. 2 3 | Parganah. g§ | Parganah. | > ry 
Sed e ~ bl 4 
8) § 5) £ “| & 8 E 
‘| & {| 3 Z| & Z 
Rs. | Rs. Rs. Rs. 
Sahéranpur, ...| 3] 1,725) Manglaur,| 5 1,431) NakGr ...j 4| 3,60¢/Bhawas, ... 72 & 9,068 
leeoband, «. 10| 9,490) JaurAsi, 1 600] Gangoh, | 5| 3,76)|Chausatkheri] 16] 7,17¢ 


kKampur, a 1| mudfi | RGrki, ... [12 4,170) Nanauta, | 5] 10,81 Total ... | 1846/1, 01,389 
\ 











The following table shows the distribution of these transfers amongst the 
parganahs of the Mazaffarnagar district :— 
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sudhana, ...{ 1] 1,200] Jansath, ; _ 200 Khbataauli, | 1 585| Pur, ove 3} 1,060 
Thana Bhawan, |53) 46,529] Muzaffar-| 4, 3,005) Kairina, | 2 400} Total ...| 194/1,01,339 


| Dagar. 
j16, 6,841] Charthaé- /20 
wal, 
ao 10,944] Bidauli,...! 4 
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Gordhanpur, 18,115) Baghra, | 5| 3,360 


J hanjhana, a6 








1,220] Shamli, ‘| 7,880 





At the same time 93 villages, assessed at Rs. 69,781, were transferred to 
Sahdéranpur, viz., two villages assessed at Rs. 1,400 from Baghra; five at Rs. 6,045 
from Par Chhapar; 17 at Rs. 7,813 from Nurnagar, and 69 at Rs. 54,523 
from Lakbnauti. Of the Lakhnauti villages, 58 were transferred to Gangoh, 

1 Mr. Dundas reports having received charge of the several parganahs in his sub-collector- 


ship from the Hon’ble Mr. Cavendish and from the Collectors of Meerut and Sab4ranpur on the 
2nd, 8th, and 15th March, 1824, respectively. 
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three to Nakiir, seven to Rampur, and one to the Katha parganah ; and of .the 
remainder, four were transferred to Deoband, eight to Manglaur, nine to Rurki, 
and three to dawdlapur. These arrangements were sanctioned by Government 
and caméinto force from January, 1842. At the same time that these changes 
took place ta the north, the southern boundary was enlarged by the transfer of 
parganahs Shikarpur, Budhéna, Kandhla, Kairéna, Gangeru, Phugana, Titar- 
wara, and Bhima Sambalhera from Meerut. Gangeru has since been absorbed 
in K&ndhla, Titarwara in Kairdna, and Phogénain Kéndhla. In 1820 Gangeru 
contained only two villages, Titarwéra had only eight, Soron six, Phugdna 
seven, Lalukheri six, Jauli 16, and Sangbalhera 16. Some idea of. the 
changes that have taken place and of the difficulty of identifying the exact 
areas of the old parganahs may be gathered from a comparison of the number of. 

mahéls included in some of the parganahs in 1820 with the returns of 1860 :— 













1820. 1860. 
Parganah. e _| Bevenve J Parganah. 
lS. of ‘5 8| Revenue. 
. 1819-20, 
ga ga 
Rs. Rs. 
Bhima, ace | 20 5,816 | 82 45,706 | Kairéna, 52,307 
Baghra, ...| 35 $2,461 | 75 81,691 | Kh&tauli, 61,311 
Jauli, | 12 6,810 | 63 5,878 | Shikérpur, 1,038,301 
Kéandhla, eee 42 40,325 76 1 al 1,410 Shani, 1,20,087 


The changes in 1853-54 were chiefly internal and resulted in the transfer of 12 
} villages from Meerut to Muzaffarnagar, and of one vil- 
lage from Muzaffarnagar to Meerut, viz., twa from Chha- 
prauli- to Kéndhla, five from Niloha-Térapur toJ4nsath, and five from the same. 
parganah to Bhima, whilst one village was transferred from Bhima to Niloha.. 
. There are two civil courts in the district, that of the munsif of Muzaffarnagar. 
and that of the Munsif of Shamli. In 1860-61 there were seven magisterial. 
courts in the district, eight revenue courts, and four covenanted civilians, The 
staff in 1875 comprised three covenanted civilians—the magistrate-collector, joint 
magistrate, and assistant magistrate ; one native deputy collector, four tahsildarg 
with judicial powers, and seven honorary magistrates—Sayyid Husain Ali Khan, 
L&éla Ude R&ém, Abid Husain, Mahdi Hasain, Réi Ganeshi Lél, Rat Umar 
Singh, and Sébit Ali. Besides the executive staff there is a district superin-. 
tendent of police, a civil surgeon, and a deputy inspector of schools, 

The district of Muzaffarnagar may be divided into four tracts, On the. 
extreme east, the parganah of Gordhanpur, situated 
entirely in the valley of the Ganges, and to the south 
of it, in succession, the valley portions of Bhukarheriand Bhima Sambalhera 
form the first tract. Next comes the tract between the Ganges and the west 
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K4li nadi watered by the Ganges canal ; then the K4li-Hindan du&b ; and lastly, 
the tract to the west of the Hindan bordering upon the Jumna and partly wa- 
tered by the eastern Jumna canal. Gordhanpur lies in the delta formed by 
the confluence of the Soldni with the Ganges, All along 
the Soléni river from north to south the parzanah con- 
sists of an almost continuous swamp fed by the overflow from the river and by 
percolation from the Ganges canal. The Soldni formerly flowed ina sufficiently 
deep bed through the middle of the parganah, but of late years it bas formed for 
itself a channel just below the upland through the line of jhils which mark the 
old bed of the Ganges. The change of course in the river and the increasing 
percolation from the canal have combined to ruin many villages, and in a great 
portion of the parganah the settlement concluded in 1862 has broken down, 
and thirty-nine villages of Gordhanpur and six estates of Par Chhapér situated 
to the east of the Soldni, and which it is proposed to incorporate with the for- 
mer parganah, are leased annually to the zamindars. Considerable efforts have 
been made by the Irrigation Department, both by embankments and by drain- 
age lines, to prevent flooding from the river and to drain the marsh, but the com- 
pletion of the scheme is still distant, and as yet but little benefit has resulted. 
Between themarsh affected villages to the west of the parganah and the Ganges, 
the land is ona higher level, but although water is close to the surface, irrigation 
is not general and is but little required. In the immediate vicinity of tho-Ganges 
the great river and its branches run riot through the land and make cultivation 
a very hazardous speculation. Communication, too, is restricted during the rains, 
and ever during the winter months the ferries on the Soléni are rendered difficult 
by sudden freshes, due partly to the rain fall and partly to the escape-water 
from the Ganges canal, and the roads into the tract are either mere cart-tracts 
or are much neglected. These considerations have led to a recommendation 
that Gordhanpur should be attached to the Rurki tahs{l of the Sah4ranpar dis- 
trictand should be administered by the subdivisional officer stationed at Burki, 
To the south of Gordhanpur, the Ganges, although it has of late years rece- 
ded considerably, comes within a few miles of the up- 
lands, but again flows in a south-westerly direction, 
leaving a gradually increasing extent of valley land in parganahs Bhukarheri 
and Bhima Sambalhera.'! The old high bank of the Ganges marks the division 
throughout between the uplands and the khddir or valley. The khddir as seen 
from this ridge presents a broad, far-stretching tract of level covered with 
patches of cultivation, but generally bearing nothing more than the coarse grasses 
known as panni, patel, and sarkora, with occasional clumps of tamarisk, In 
the cold season it is clothed in brown, trees are scarce and the grass has then be- 
gan to wither, and here and there rivulets occur, and beyond all is seen the stream 


3 See these parganahs hereafter for an account of the Ahddir. 


North-east. 


South-east. 
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of the Ganges itself. In this tract, too; percolation from the canal is 
doing its work, and village after village has been injured by increasing 
marsh. Nor is the injury at an end, for year by year, fresh fields become 
useless and the cultivated area dwindles. Canal irrigation has made the upland 
so much more attractive to cultivators that it is now difficult to keep the in- 
habitants of the valley in the tract that they have occupied from time immemo- 
rial. The population is decreasing, and wild animals, especially pig and hog- 
deer, are becoming more numerous every year, 80 that between the deterioration 
of the soil, the superior attractions held out elsewhere to tenants and the increasing 
difficulty of cultivation, the future of this tract is not promising. The kiddsr, 
however, will always be a useful grazing ground, and it may perhaps 
be made to yield a larger supply of wood for the ploughs ani sugar- 
mills of the prosperous upland than it does at present. The land-revenue 
in a great portion of this tract has fallen off very seriously as the subjoined 
statement shows, and it is hardly to be hoped that still farther loss will be 
averted: — 


Revenue. : . Revenue. 
g 8 
Parganah. si.lCMmMftfété<CStsét?#téStét(‘(:;‘t;*é*Y:C aga. || 
Fs) 1841,] 1862-63.| 1873-74. & | 1841. | 1862-68.| 1873-74 
Gordhanpur,...| 39 [9,899 | 8,387 4,694 [Pér Chhapar, 6 604 80 250 
Bhéma Sambal-| 12 | 8,319 7,975 5,080 {Bhukarheri, 7 | 3,451 8,717 2,658 


hera, 





In a little more than thirty years, therefore, the revenue of 64 estates has 
decreased by Rs. 8,841, or 41 per cent., and it is to be feared that the productive- 
ness of the tract has fallen off in a still greater ratio. 

Thesecond tract or the Kali-Ganges dudb is watered by the Ganges canal, 
which runs through the east of the district with a 
course almost due south to Belra, and thence it flows in 
@ course somewhat south-west into the Meerut district. It is bounded on the east 
by the low valley of the Ganges rising, from which to the uplands the line of 
severance is marked by a series of ravines worn by the surface drainage and 
of little valuo even for pasturage. Beyond these ravines the uplands are 
reached. These have a general slope from east to west, and close to the eastern 
boundary from west to east with a more considerable slope from north to south, 
so that from within halfa mile of the northern boundary of the district to 
within a short distance beyond the southern boundary no less than five falls 
are required on the Ganges canal to moderate the otherwise excessive 
slope of the canal channel. To the south-east between the canal and the low- 
lands the head-waters of the east K4li nadi or Nagan, as it is locally 
called, collect together, but do not assume a defined shape as a river until they 
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enter the Meerut district. To the west of the canal, the descent into the valley of 
the west KAli nadi is in the northern parganahs generally more gradual, but 
in the southern parganah of Khatauli, a belt of broken land divides in most vil- 
lages the generally level upland from the valley of the river. Here, too, perco- 
lation from the canal has destroyed much fertile land. 

The chief physical feature of the entire tract is the presence of sand which 
occurs in belts of hillocks with a direction from north to 
south, and occasional transverse ridges in the north and 

in the form of a level plaio in the south. This plain commences to the east of 
the sandy ridge in the Muzaffarnagar parganah and extends in 2 south- 
easterly direction through Jauli and Bhima into the Meerut district. Mr. 
Cadell writes :—“This extensive sand plain gives to the south-eastern parganah 
an enormous excess of bad land, and in Bhima Sambalhera less than one-third 
of the cultivated area is naturally good land ; but the land is for the most part 
level, and there is in this way greater hope of improvement than in the 
northern parganah, Pur Chhapér, and in Muzaffarnagar, which are both 
traversed by lines of sandhills, not merely by level belts of sand. With the 
exception of Bhima Sambalhera the natural fertility of the tract steadily 
improves towards the south. In Pur Chhap4r little more than one-third of 
the cultivated area is natural loam or clay. In Bhukarheri and Muzaffarnagar, 
the east and west central parganahs, the proportion is increased to about 
one-half; in J&nsath it rises to sixty per cent.; and in the south-western per-. 
ganah, Khé&tauli, more than two-thirds of the parganah are naturally good 
loam. Irrigation and careful cultivation by an increasing. population are 
gradually changing the character of much of the sandy land, but a tract in 
which even now only a comparatively small percentage of the cultivated ares. 
is entered as loam and clay, and in which before the opening of the canal irriga- 
tion was for the most part difficult, must thirty years ago have greatly de- 
served the description of it given by Mr. Thornton as dry and sandy.”: 
The central tract between the Hindan and the K4li, comprising an area of. 
Duéb of the Hindsn and over a lakh and a quarter of acres, is at present totally 
the Kali. devoid of canal irrigation, but irrigation from wells is 
fairly sufficient except to the north, and parganah Charth4wal alone required 
much consideration during the drought of 1868-69. The land is high 
throughout the centre of this tract and is naturally fertile, but the water-level 
is, as a rule, at a great depth. The projected branch from the Ganges 
canal vid Deoband was intended to irrigate this portion of the district. The 
eastern and western portions of the central highland slope down to the rivers 
on either side, and is there marked by much broken ground, and a ten- 
dency, especially in the south, to an increase of ravines which cut into the 
good land above. Through a portion of parganah Shikarpur in this tract we 


Sandy ridges. 
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have the same phenomena of sandhills running from north to south, and add-. 
ing to the natural difficulties due to the absence of the means of artificial irri-. 
gation. There are few tanks or jhils throughout this Dudb, but, as stated above,. 
the irrigation from. wells is considerable. The lowland along the Hindan is: 
marked by steeper banks, is larger in area, broader and more fertile than that 
ef the west K4éli nadi. Along the latter river several estates have been ine. 
jured by the appearance of reh due to over-saturation and by the overflow 
of the river itself in time of flood. Injury from this latter source has, no 
doubt, been enhanced by the use of the Kali as a canal escape from Khatauli 
on the opposite side, but the connection between the increased volume of- 
water in the river and the prevalence of reh has not as yet been so snafficiently. 
established as to warrant our debiting the loss occasioned by its appearance. 
to the action of the canal. On the whole, then, the soil in the uplands is 
good, and in many places kuchcha wells can be sunk, but, as a rule, they are 
expensive and in the sandier tracts almost impracticable.. | 

The western tract between the Hindan and the Jumna naturally sub- 
divides into three parts: the portion generally 
watered by the eastern Jumna canal between the 
Krishni on the east and the KAétha on the west, and the portions lying om 
either side of those rivers. Taking first the tract between the Hindan and: 
the Krishni, it consists of a somewhat elevated plateau partly sloping on. 
either side towards two rivers, but sufficiently low to admit of canal-irrigation 
from a branch of the eastern Jumna canal. To the north the soil is poor 
and irrigation is scanty, but the one increases in. fertility. and the other in 
quantity further south. The western portion of CharthAwal is watered from 
the canal, but the adjoining parganah of Thina Bhawan possesses little means 
of irrigation. Further. south in eastern Shimli and western Baghra the 
northern villages partake of the character of those in the extreme north 
of the district, whilst the southern villages improve rapidly in fertility. In the. 
extreme south the villages of eastern Kandhla, and more especially western, 
Budhana, though high, possess a naturally fertile soil. The ravines towards.the. 
Hindan are less marked than those on the left bank of that river. The eastern, 
Jumna canal runs through the western portions of parganahs Thana Bhawan, 
Shémli, and Kaéndhla, and sends out numerous branches. Thoe.country is, as a_ 
rule, low, and in the rains is often inundated towards K&ndhla on the south and , 
Jhanjh4na on the north-west. The soil is fertile. on both sides of the canal, 
and the cultivation is close and high. 

Parganahs Jhanjhana, Kairdna, and Bidauli lie to. the west of the canal. 
In the north-west of Th4na Bhawan, the north of 
Jhanjhéna and in nearly the whole of Bidauli, popula-. 
tion is scanty and cultivation is backward. The svil, though naturally good, 
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is covered over with thick dhdk jungle, interspersed with oases of light sandy 
soil, high above the ordinary level of the tract. Towards the south and east 
in Jhanjhina population increases, cultivation improves, and the jungle 
gradually disappears, but in the south-west of this parganah and the sou‘h of the 
neighbouring pargansh of Bidauli there ie a very small amount of cultivation, 
and scaroely a single inhabited village deserving the name, and this description 
applies equally to the villages of Kairna lying within the delta of the Katha 
and the Jumna. The remaining villages of Kairana are good an up to the 
average of the district, and a few of them lie within the fertile khddir of the 
Jumna. To the extreme north-west, Bidauli has suffered much from the 
encroachments of the Jumna, which during the years 1841-61 separated six 
villages from this district and added them to Karnal in the Panjab. The pro- 
cess of diluvion goes on year by year, and much of the lands of other villages 
has since been cut away. Independent of the natural poverty of the soil, 
Bidauli suffers much from the efflorescence of rek caused by the overflow ot 
the Jumna. This renders large tracts unculturable, and in a week.or ten days 
will often entirely kill a flourishing crop. Altogether the extreme north-west 
about Bidauli and the extreme north-east around Gordhanpur may be cor- 
sidered as the worst and most difficult tracts in the district. The entire area 
of the southern and central tracts, with the exception of Bhuma, is fertile and. 
highly cultivated, while the tracts to the. north possess fewer natural advan- 
tages. 

' The following table of ascertained heights above the level of the sea. in this 
district is extracted from the table of heights published 
by the Great Trigonometrical Survey. (See further under 
Begharazpur, Kalidna and Dehra in the alphabetical arrangement. ) 


Heights. 


On the Meerut and Sahéranpur road (Sahéranpur, 25 mies, Muzaffarnagar 12 miles):— 


Feet. Feet. 
Top of milestone, oe. 829°14 Begharazpur ground-level, 81594 
Ditto 9th milestone from Maszaffar- 825°32 | Top of 7th milestone on Mecrut road, 795°48 
nagar. Nitto sth ditto ditto, coe | 71°59 
Di:to sth ditto ditto, eee 48 24°11 Ditto 9th = ditto ditto, .o- 792°09 
Ditto 7th ditto ditto, vce §=8 22°35 Ditto syphon bridge, ditto, coe «79905 
Ditto 6th ditto ditto, eee 822-07 Ditto ve i anenone on Meerut 731:25 
Ditto Sth _— ditto ditto, wwe 81878 
Ditto stone in Rampur village, 796 87 | Parapet of ‘Kiroi rajbaha bridge, .. 1791°72 
Ditto 8rd milestone from Muzaffar- 804°47 Top of 11th milestone on Mcerat road 785°35 
nagar. Ditto 12th ~— ditto ditto, ... 78566 
Ditto 2nd _—d ditto ditto, ee» 810°68 | Khatauli bridge, vee «789 BS 
Ditto Ist ditto ditto, coe 807°52 Plinth of canal milestone. No. 62, ... 767° 
Muzaffarnagar bench-mark, «se 790°01 Top of 13th milestone on Meerut 780°05 
Top of Ist milestone on Meerut road ... 805°86 road, 
Nitto 2nd ditto ditto, « 801°88 Ditto 14th ditto ditto, ... 777:36 
Ditto 3rd ditto ditto, ee 801°97 Ditto 15tb ditto ditto, ... 77572 
Parapet of canal syphon bridge, woe «680104 Nitto canal syphon bridge, woe | 77598 
Top of 4th milestone on Meerut road, 797°95 Ditto 17thunlestone:n Meerat road, 764°64 
Ditto 5th — ditto ditt, 793°36 | Parapet of canal bridge 153 miles 77554 


Top of 6th milestone on Meerut Toad, ... 7¢3'38 frun Meerut. 
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The difference in area of the district at different periods has already been 
cursorily noticed, but needs some further explanation. 
In 1840 the district was assessed under Regulation 1X. 
ef 1833, and then showed a total area amounting to 691,706 acres. In 1842 
five parganahs were received from Meerut and one from Sahféranpur, which 
raised the area to 1,064,218 acres. Subsequently some slight changes occurred, 
due ina great measure to diluvion and exchange with the adjoining districts, so 
that in 1848 and the following years the distribution of the area in acres may 
be tabulated as follows :— 


Differenee in area. 


Census of | Census of ia 
Clase of land. 1863, | 1860-63. 


Census of | Census of 
1848. 1865. . 


1872 





EEE eee ECE Ee lees | GEE | eee | eee | ao Eee 











; ‘ { Cultivated area, w. | 628,863 | 670,468 | 650,178 | 650,178 | 654,048 
& « ) cutturable, coe | 219,019 | 158,173 | 197,931 197,981 | 201,848 
Revenuc-free, ioe 48,099 76,287 $2,789 53,376 57,586 

Barren waste, eee 162,660 | 158,713 | 152,576 | 152,585 | 148,262 

Total, oo | 1,058,641 | 1,053,641 | 1,088,468 | 1,054,065 | 1,061,989 








From these returns it would appear that cultivation has increased in the 
quarter of a century, between 1848 and 1872, by 25,185 acres, though if the 
figures of 1853 be taken the cultivated area will show a decrease of 16,420 acres. 
The increased area under cultivation in 1853 was due to the breaking up of 
new land, and gave a net increase of 41,605 acres over 1848, or 6°6 per cent. 
on the previous cultivation and 4 per cent. on the total area. Taking the 
figures as tolerably correct, the only explanation that can be given is that much 
land was thrown out of cultivation during the famine year 1860-61, and much 
good land has been taken up for roads and canals since 1853. It is also to be 
noted that the figures for the culturable area in that year are so low as to lead 
one to suppose that land fit for but not actually under the plough was included 
in the cultivated area in 1853. 

At the old settlement Mr. Thornton adopted the following classification of 
soils :—Misan or manured land ; rausli or loam ; dékur 
or clay, and bhdr or sand, with occasionally danda or 
high, uneven and poor sand, whilst Sir H. M. Elliot, distrusting the details of 
soils, satisfied himself with the distinction of wet and dry land. More recently, 
in 1863, Mr. Thornton’s system was followed, while at the partial revision now 
brought to an end the soils recorded were bdrah or garden-land, first raus/t or 
loam, second rausli or sandy-loam, and bitir or sand, Besides these broad 
divisions special terms are often used for each of these great classes under 
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particular circumstances: thus ghér is the term applied to the soil of the sandy 
ridges ; choil to the swamps of the Gordhanpur parganah ; chdhi to irrigated 
land ; and muhtta chdhi to land usually irrigated, but thrown out of irrigation 
‘during the year. Manured land and loam grow almost every kind of crop, 
‘but sand is seldom fit for anything except the poorer classes of crops, such as 
‘the ‘millets in the rains, and only under favourable circumstances wheat and 
barley in the cold weather. Cane, cotton, tobacco and vegetables are only 
grown in mannred land and the loamy soils yield rice and gram. 

The injurious saline efflorescence known as reh (impure carbonate of soda) 
occurs in considerable quantities along the Jumna in 
Bidauli, most abundantly along the course of the east- 
ern Jumna canal and occasionally along the west K&li nadi and the Ganges 
canal. Taking the district as a whole, reh oocurs both in the uplands and in the 
river valleys, generally in loam and never in sand. It shows itself both in 
level plains and on the banks of rivers wherever there would appear to be 
ah excess of moisture, but owing to the absence of usar plains it is nowhere so 
prevalent as in the lower districts of the Du&b. Whenever the efforescence 
becomes general over a field its productiveness veases. The prevalence of reh 
along the line of the eastern Jumna canal is upparently due to wholesale over- 
irrigation and the consequent over-saturation of the soil, so that the cultivated 
area in many estates which were once the finest in the district has fallen 
off rather than increased. Here, too, occurs one of the clearest cases of 
reclamation of land once unculturable on account of rehk. Several of the fields 
around Shémli have again come under the plough since the closure of the 
channel which fed the mills and the decrease of irrigation in other parts of the 
same estate. On the other hand, reh has increased very much of late years all 
through this tract and often appears in patches, and sometimes attacks the higher 
fields whilst the lower ones are unaffected. As far as is known veh comes up 
from below; constant rain washes the reh in, whilst a bright sun causes 
tLe moisture which held the reh in solution to evaporate and leave the white 
efflorescence on the surface, and hence it is not nearly so apparent in wet 
weather. teh destroys the water of wells in its vicinity as well for drink- 
ing as for irrigation purposes, and when it once attacks a tract its effects 
are soon seen on the groves. In Shamli and Th&na Bhawan trees, especially 
mango trees, begin to wither long before the crops are attacked. Young trees 
begin to droop at the tops, and as rehk increases the mango disappears, the 
sissu soon follows, and then grass ceases to grow, and what was twenty years 
previously a grove now becomes unculturable land covered with a white 
efflorescence. The rise in the water-level of a low-lying tract by percolation 
from the canal and over-irrigation must have much to say to this state of affairs, 
for once this low-lying tract is left there is little or no re, and in naturally dry 
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lowlands there is none. To remedy this evil will require more control over the 
distribution of water than is had at present. 
From inquiries made as to the methods adopted by the farmers in Utah 
Reclamation of saline 4 12 America in reclaiming lands lying near the Great 
tracts in America, Salt Sake, it would appear that experiments there have 
‘been very successful. One farmer advocates levelling the lands so that water 
can stand upon them, and then leaching them by continued ploughings so as to 
form terraces. When water is near the surface, a few inches of sand should be 
applied to the newly-leached land to prevent incrustation and to break the con- 
tact with the soil, and so facilitate the growth of the tender plant. Castor-beans, 
cotton, melons and lucerne were then sown in the order mentioned and were 
productive. Another recommends liberal irrigation when the mineral rises to 
the top in a frothy scum and can be drawn off, and then vegetable manure 
should be applied. Plentiful water with drains to run it off and the use of silt 
ploughed in with manure have been found successful. Another farmer writes :— 
‘‘ T have experimented on and brought into successful cultivation, in the follow- 
ing manner, some land so strongly impregnated with mineral that nothing grew 
upon it, and so situated that water could not be advantageously applied to wash 
the mineral out. Put on a good coat of warm manure and plough very deep 
in the fall of the year, and in the spring, before sowing, plough again, but not 
quite so deep as in the fall. The seed should be sown immediately after plough- 
ing. For all kinds of roots furrow out with a small plough or cultivator, 
leaving sufficient room between the furrows to plough and cultivate the soil. 
Sow the seed in the drills, haul on and cover with fine sandy loam. Do not irri- 
gate till the plants are of a good size and the weather hot. A few inches of sand, 
a coating of chaff or fine manure, over the whole surface after planting, prevents 
crushing and becomes mixed with and improves the soil for future crops. The 
following kinds of fruit can be successfully raised on such land, viz.,apples, pears, 
plums, currants, and gooseberries. Plough the ground deep ; and for all kinds 
of trees dig the hole two and a half feet square by two feet deep, put in the bot- 
tom of the hole six inches of good manure, then six inches of mixed sand and 
gravel, set the roots of the tree in good loam not too far from the surface. A 
tree thus planted will grow thriftily. I have an orchard planted as above bear- 
ing good fruit four years after planting. The mineral does not appear to 
injure the tree after it gets well started, and as its size and shade increase, so 
the soil surrounding it improves. A good coating of rough manure, chaff, or 
partially rotted straw over the whole surface the first year will keep the ground 
moist and prevent crusting. Where water is plentiful, and the land so situated - 
that it can be applied, the saline substances can easily be washed out by having 
the necessary drainage, and the land be made productive either for grass, roots 
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In Southern India kalar land is successfully reclaimed by using the dé or 
maddr (Calatropis gigantea) as manure. The land is flooded, plonghed up and 
‘thickly covered over with the leaves and stalks of the shrub, which are tram- 
pled in : after decomposition a second course of plough- 
ing and flooding thoroughly reforms the land for the 
season. The process must be repeated two or more seasons to render the 
reclamation permanent, but rice can be grown even after the first season’s 
preparation. et 

The following statement shows the soils of the cultivated area and the dis- 
tribution of the total area as ascertained during the 
measurement operations preceding the revision of 1861- 
62, and will show at once the peculiarities of each parganah : — 
Statement showing the soils of the culttvated area and the distribut:on of the entire 

area of the district in 1860-61. 


Reclamation in Madras. 
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Acres. | Acres.| Acres.'Aecres.| Acres. | Acres. |Acres.| Acres. |Acres.| Acres. 


Shémli, ... | 10,639) 29,494| 4,187] 1,185| 45,465] 6,797) 1,402] 11,191] 922) 64,767 
K&ndhla,... | 11,008] 34,843 / 8,971] 1,012] 60,829| 5,391| 686/ 9,669] 948| 64973 
Théna Bha- | 7,003 16,428| 3,948] 318| 27,692] 5,127] 6,619| 9,249) 6,3¢9| 56,069 
wan. 

Budhéna,... | _9718/ 28,840| 662| 1,067) 35,282| 6,067] 1,454) 493) 60! 50,976 
Shikérpur, | 18,478} 80,794] 1,084) 3,171] 48,487 4,707 | 1,216 8,477 | 1,128! 64,015 
Baghra, ... | 9,666} 28,661 | 1,9783| 1,888] 42,088) 4,875] 2,239/ 6,568/ 539/ 66,054 
Thanjhéna , | _4302| 16,887} 2,581 1,791] 25,011| 14,066 4,920] 9,040| 4.899] 57,436 
Charth&-| 10,380) 26,949) 2,821 | 4,249] 44,349) 5,213) 2,283| 6,659] 539/ 59,06 
wal, 

Kaiiéna, ... | 3,658 | 25,190) 9,775 | 2,019] 33,648 14,782) 1,724) 26,801 | 1,006)" 57,545, 
Gordhanpur,{ 3,215] 9,369/ 3,438; 101] 16,118] 14,649/ 2,918]. 7,623! ... 4 
Bidauli, .. 1,947! 14,413! 2,449] 1,735] 20,544] 14,987] 5,559| 11,101] 8,033/ 55,226 
Muzaffarna- | 4,84, 29,320) 1,041/ 6,952} 41,967] 98,834] 4,994] 7,844] 2,952| 61.021 


gar. 

Bhukarheri,| 10,257] 29,302! 1,496/ 6,879] 47,864 15,646] 8,329/ 16,977| 9,088] 84,904 

Par Chha- | 10,548; 26,094] 717] 3,819] 41,108|;  4,836/ 1,758 9,742] 1,210, 58,699 
ar. 

Jénsath, eee 7,528 | $6,985 | 861/13,904| 46,763| $8,178] 2,659,  6,289| 1,183] 61,971 

Bhéma, ... 6,304] 18,963} 2,454 |18,494| 41,215 | 19,721) 6,338) 192,836 80] 80,185 

Khé&taaii,... 8,641 | 24,737] 856 / 6,180; 40,364 4,844| 1,628 6,548 | 6,304] 59,6.3 





Total, . 133,026'411,044 $7,139 |68,964 | 650,173 | 146,270/51,661 | 152,575/S$2,789 |1 083,468 


| 
To complete the soil returns I give the figures of the revision of settlement 
in 1871-72 for the six parganahs of the Ganges canal tract. 
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Cultivated area, 2 ® | 
2 & 
at b 
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Parganah, a |r ors... | tee, : so + : 5 | 2 = 
a ee Oe a 3 P| ag | Ss M4 Fs 3 
aie jar] ® & a | 4 5 |/a2| a = 
} 
ParChhapar Acres Acres. Acres Acres | Aores. | Acres. |Acres. |Acres.| Acres. Acres.| Acres. 
Uplands, ... 19] 14,197 |13,209|'3,575] 41,000/ 20,929 | 20,011 | 2,413) 2,595 6,574) 52,582 
Lowlands, l 263} 363} 522] 1,199] 1,185 14/ 1,168) «. | 1,848) 4,165 
Total, 44} 920) 14,460 |13,5672|14,097 | 42,149] 22,124] 20,025) 3,681 | 2,695 ' 5,422) 56,747 
Muzaffar 91\ 24,026 |10,553|11,766 | 46,436| 25,774 | 20,662 | 5,560 10,276 | 7,292" 69,554 
nagar. 
Bhukarheri. 
Uplands, ... 47| 19,728 |13,567 |12,:!59) 45,496 | 21,579 | 23,917 3,395 2,084 | 8,7 .8| 59,743 
Lowlands, 3 348; 200) 224 775 775 . 2,570 | 1,489] 4,834 
Total, 5u| 20,071 [13,767 |12,3883 | 46,271 22,354 | 23,917] 5,965 2,084 |10,257 64,577 
Jauli J&an- $21| 28,833] 7,448 |13,717 | 50,319] 26,074 4#4,245| 4,575 1,136 | 5,934) 61,963 
sath. 
Khitauli, ... 62} 28,554] 7,251/ 6,356/ 42,.293| 17,939 | 24,284) 4,786 6,PtS | 6,408 | 62,298 
Bhiama Sam- | 
balhera. 
Uplands, ...| 112} 10,637) 8,029/17,514) 36,292/ 26,795| 95497| 1,659 52 8,192] 46,195 
Lowlands, i 222 43 42 3.7 305 2) 1,225]... 1,196| 2,728 
Total, ..| 112 10,859| 8,072 |17,556| 36,599 27,100} 9,499 | 2,884 52' 9,388 | 48,923 
Grand total,| 656 


epee 263,997 [141,365 122,632 |27,341 [25,018 47,70! pane 


— nee — a 


the district and are the only navigable rivers within or 
adjoining it. Both have a parallel course from north 
to south. The Ganges recedes yearly more and more towards the east, cutting 
away the villages from the Bijnaur side and adding them to this district : thus, 
between 1842 and 18.:2 the two parganahs of Bhukarheri and Bhima received, 
in this way, thirty-one estates from Bijuaur. The former high bank of the 
(Janges now constitutes the riyht bank of the Soldni, and there is reason to Le- 
lieve that the recession has taken place since 1498 A.D. Timur, in his Memoirs,! 
mentions his raid into the Duab. After leaving Meerut he marched Ly 
Mansura“ to Pirogpur,”’ which must either be the Firozpur in parganah Has- 
tinapur of the Meerut district, or the Firozpur seventeen miles northward, near 
Shukartar, in parganah Bhukarheri of this district. He came thence by the 
bank of the Ganges, where he encamped, and afterwards marched for fifteen 
kos up the river to Tughlikpur, which from his description must have been close 
upon the river. Now Tughlikpur gave its name to a parganah in the reign of 
Akbar subsequently known as Nurnagar from Nurjahan’s village, and again as 
Gordhanpur. These two villages can therefore be no other than the Taghlikpur 
and Narnagar,both situated on the high bank of the Ganges, to the right of the 
Sclani in parganah Pur Chhapér of this district. The greater portion of the 
parganah of Gordhanpur would thus seem to have formerly lain on the eastern 
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side of the Ganges, and the process by which it has beem separated from the 
Bijnaur district is in full force at the present day. Similar loss by diluvion is 
caused by the Jumna on the west. There also the tendency of the river is 
to move towards the east. Between 1841 and 1861, the villages of Nasirpur, 
Nalwi, Dub4éri, Chandipur, Rasulpur, and Nagla Nega have beer cut off from 
this side and added to the western bank of the river. Towards the Jamna 25 
villages are recorded as liable to fluvial action; 12 in parganah Bidauili, 8 in 
Kairaéna, and 5 in Kaéndhla. On the Ganges, 7 villages in parganah Gordhanpur, 
18 in Bhama, and 11 in Bhukarheri are similarly affected. The rule observed 
in settling riparian disputes is that locally termed machcha sto, by which 
the deepest branch of the river is always considered. the boundary between the 
lands on either bank, whatever course the current may take; but land detached 
as an island apparently remains, as a general rule, in the possession of the 
original proprietors. Some remarks on the volume of the Ganges at Shukartér in 
this district have been made in a former volume (II., 147), and the character of 
its khddir has also been noticed. In the Jumna khddir the-only good villages are 
those lying to the south of the Kairéna parganah. The navigation by both 
rivers is confined to the rafting of timber and a few empty boats from the 
Dun. 

Next in importance to the great rivers is the Hindan, which also runs from 
north to south through this. district, It is crossed 
by the roads from Muzaffarnagar to Thana Bhawan, 
Sh4mli, and Badhdna. ‘To the north the banks are high and steep, and 
towards the south they are sloping and the lowlands are broader. The Hindan. 
rises to the north of the Sahfranpur district and receives. the west Kali 
nadi on its left bank near Riauli Nagla in parganah Kéndhla, to. the south 
of this district. The Hindan is here fordable everywhere except after heavy 
rain, but is used neither for irrigation nor navigation. Floods in the Hindan 
cause a little damage to the lowlying lands on its. banks, but they never rise 
sufficiently to cause any danger to the uplands. The only deterioration visible 
is that caused by the tendency of the drainage lines to cut into the bank separat-. 
ing the uplands from the kiddir, but this is common to. the Hindan with the. 
other minor streams of the district. The west Kalinadi also rises in the Sahi~ 
ranpur district, and has a course somewhat south-west as far as Jasui; thence: 
it turns to the south and again turns suuth-west to its junction with the Hindan. 
It runs between the Hindan and the Ganges canal. To the west ofthe Hindam 
is the Krishni, which flows in an almost parallel course to the former river. To. 
the north the banks are high and steep, and but little.damage is caused by it im 
season of flood. Further west the sluggish K&tha creeps along through Jhan-. 
jh4na and Kairdna, and joins the Jumna on a left bank near Ramra im par~ 
ganah Kairana. 


The Hindan. 
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The East Kali Nadi, or as it is called in this district the Nagan, rises to 
the eastward of the sixtieth mile of the Ganges canal 
and between the canal and the great sand-ridge near 
Sar&i or Rasulpur in the north-east corner of parganah KhAtauli in this district. 
From the-north and east the level of parganah Khatauli gradually falls away 
into the depression which forms the source of the Kali, and so low is this that 
it admits of tanks or large ponds being excavated which become dry only in 
the hot weather. This line of drainage which ultimately forms the main arterial 
line of drainage for the whole of the eastern Dudb as far south as Kananj in the 
Farukhabad district is immediately below those tanks an ill-defined néla run- 
ning through grassy ill-cultivated fields. It gradually, however, expands and, 
in the latitude of Bulandshahr, becomes a perennial stroam running througha 
valley marked by high banks. Some injury has been done, of late years, by 
the use of the imperfect channel as a canal escape for the superfluous water 
from Palri, and by pouring into a tributary of the Ndgan the waters 
of a second escape. Thus, in two instances, a mere local drainage line, barely 
sufficient to carry off the rainfall in ordinary years, has been turned into a 
regular stream liable to rise and suddenly destroy the crops grown on its banks. 
The works recently undertaken by the Irrigation Department will, however, 
probably remove the swamps already created, and by clearing the channel of 
the slaggish N&gan prevent their recurrence. The rivers throughout the dis- 
trict, as a rule, run very far below the level of the upland, so that irrigation 
from them is impracticable at any time. 
The general history of the Ganges canal has been given in the introduction, 
‘ = and it is only necessary here to notice its local charac- 
ee ter. The canal enters the district close to the old high 
bank of the Ganges in the Par Chhapfr parganah, and leaves it within sone 
six miles of the west Kali nadi in the Khaitauli parganah. During its course. 
through the southern portion of the district it crosses the basin within which 
the head-waters of the east Kali collect. Tlie character of the country is hero 
very different from that through which the canal runs from its head to Asaf= 
nagar in the Sahéranpar district. Here there is an almost equable slope through- 
out, and no great natural obstacles to be overcome, whilst further north torrents: 
and valleys had both to be crossed by means which taxed severely the skill,” 
energy and labour of the engineers. The first design for the portion of the’ 
works lying within this district embraced a canal with a slope of bed amount- 
ing to eighteen inches per mile, the superfluous declivity being disposed of by 
means of four descents of eight feet each, in masonry falls at Budhpur (Mah- 
muadpur), Belra, Jauli and Chitaura, and a branch canal to be given off at Jauli. 
for the irrigation of the country as far as Fatehgarh.’ On a close examination 


1 Cautley’s Ganges Canal, I, 19!. 
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‘of the southern parganahs of the Sahdranpur district and the parganaha of 
this district it was found that there were occasional beds of sand and sand in 
hillocks exposed on the surface, but that below the surface of even the best 
soil, sand was foand at asmaltdepth. This discovery necessitated a reconstruc 
tion of the original design and a lewering of the slope to fifteen inches a mile. 
To carry off the excess of slope the falls were increased to ten, and were designed 
to overcome a total declivity of 74 feet between Asafnagar and Sumera, whilst 
the works at these places were enlarged and strengthoned in many: ways. 
During the first portion of its course in this district, as far aa Belra, the 
Description of the Canal has a direction almost due south. Throughout 
work. this tract the surface is marked by uadulating hillocks 
of sands which ran in belts from north to south or throw off lateral spurs 
which gradually intermingle with the surroundiag plaias, Between Jamélpur 
and Belra the canal passes two of these ridges : one at Bablolpur and the other 
near Belra. The slope between Rarki and Belra is estimated at 46 feet, or 2°3 
foet per mile, and on this section within this district there are bridges at 
Dhamét, Tughlikpur aud Belra, and falls and works at. Belra with a waterway 
of 200 feet over the sill, and a navigable channel which leaves the main line of 
eanal at a distanoe of 3,500 feet above the falla on the left, runs parallel at a 
distance of 1,000 feet, and rejoins the main canal again 4,000 faet below the 
falls. Just beyond Belra the canal bends slightly tawards the south-west, 
appreaching the more central portion of the highland forming the water-shed 
between the west Kali nadi and the heaad-waters of the east Kali nadi, and 
through them the water-shed between the Jumna and the Ganges. The dis- 
tance between the two K4&li rivera is here about eight miles, and the canal is 
almost four miles from either river. The featares of the country through this line 
are very much the same as in the first tract. To the west of the canal, ridges 
of sandy hilloaks appear at intervals, and occasionally spread over the plain. 
The excavations, therefore, both for the ghannal of the canal and the founds- 
tions of the works along it were sandy throughout. Clay for brick-making pur- 
poses was scarce, and much delay would have ensued were it not that the ruins 
of Chitaura and other old deserted towns supplied a large quantity. The longi- 
tudinal slope of the country: for the 20 miles south of Belra is 32 feet, or 1:6 
foot per mile; the transverse slope is from west to east, bat the line of canal 
runs high and is well situated with regard to the water-line. 
At Jauli, on the fiftieth mile, a branch is drawn off, at first intended to water 
Jeuli to Mahmédpur. the country between the east Kali nadi and the Ganges 
a9 fay ag Farukhabad, but eventually stopping short at 
Anfpshabr. This branch rans at such a low level that it is of very Little use to 
the irrigation of this district, and only gives water to a few villages in the 
extreme south-eastern corner. The principal works on the section of the canal 
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between Belra and Antwéra are the bridges at Bhupa; Jauli, Dhakheri, J&nsath, 
and Sari : falls and works at Jauli and Chitaura similar to those described 
above at Belra and the head of the Anmupshahr branch of the canal close to 
Jauli. The works at the last place consist of “a bridge of uine bays, of 
twenty feet each, over the main canal, and a bridge of four bays, of twenty 
feet each, over thé head of the branch, connected by a line of curved revetment, 
resting upon a redan-shaped platform, which projects its acute angle towards 
the point of separation of the main stream and the branch ; the sides of this 
redan consist of flights of steps, or ghAts; which are. approached from the higher 
levels by stairs centrically placed on the curved revetment ; both these bridges 
are fitted with shutters and planks and the necessary appliances. for regulating: 
the water.”” From Mahnnidpur, on the 60th mile, the canal continues in the 
sane direction, bending after it leaves the district a few degrees nearer south. 
Immediately opposite Khdtauli in the 62nd mile a cut connected with the west 
K4li nadi has been made to form an escape for surperfluous water. . This eut is 
sixty feet in width at its head, divided into ten openings of six feet cach. The 
distance from the canal to the river is here 8 miles, and the difference of level 
from the bed of the canal to. that of the river is 29°21 feet. The main western 
distributary channel is carried across this escape cut by an aqueduct, connected 
with a bridge of cross-communication, to. the floor. of which a masonry deseent 
is attached intended to overcome an excess declivity of eight feet. There are 
bridges at Kh&tauli and Satheri with three arches and a water-way of 165 feet. 

The eastern Jumna canal was opened in 1830. The works on. it were 
designed by Colonel Robert Snrith of the Bengal Engi-. 
neers, and were completed in five years from. their com-. 
mencement,! It enters this district at the village of Aurangabad, to the north 
of parganah Thana Bhawan, and flows southwards through. parganahs ShAmli 
and K4ndhla into the Meerut district. There are bridges at Mdnikpur, Khera 
Gadh&i, Khail Shikaérpur, and Tharuwa in parganah Th4na Bhawan: at Jan-. 
dheri, Bhainsw&l, Mandet, Shamli, and Liloan in parganah Sh4mli; and at Do- 
makheri, Kandrauli (2), Fatehpur, KAndhla (2), N&la and Ajlam.in parganah 
Kandhla. The bends of the old course of the canal at different points which 
were left untouched by the remodelling operations tontain. much swamp which 
reeent operations are designed to drain. These swamps are especially noticeable 
in the neighbourhood of Bhainswél, Saldwar, Shamli, and K4ndhla, and, indeed). 
in the whole tract of cenntry lying along the right bank of the canal. During 
the cold weather of 1875 many important works connected with the drainage of 
the country irrigated by the eastern Jamna canal wore taken in hand, and some. 
of them are now arriving fast near completion. 


Eastern Jumna canal. 


1 For further information regarding this canal sec Gazettecr, Il., 5, and hereafter undoes 
« Irrigation,” 
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Navigation on the eastern Jumna canal from Yérpur in parganah Thana 
Bhawan to Sarnauli in parganah Loni of the Meerut 
district is confined to the carriage of materials for 
departinental purposes by means of three or four flat-bottomed boats belonging 
to Government. There are also two grain-boats attached to the Yarpur corn- 
mills, but they never appesr to be devoted to the purpose for which they were origin- 
ally intended. The navigation on the Ganges canal is very considerable,’ and 
the principal commercial depdt here is Khétauli. There is only one water-mill 
on the Jumna canal with six sets of stones. The rates charged for grinding corn 
are from two annas to four annas per maund. There aretwo mills with three pairs 
of stones each on the Ganges canal at Chitaura, where the rates are lower : one 
anna to one and a half anna for the lower class of grains and two annas per 
maund for wheat. There are also mills with six pairs of stones at Muham- 
madpur and Jauli, but the latter are out of order owing to the defective state 
of the lock and channel. All these mills are leased out to contractors, and | 
have failed to obtain any information as to the amount of work done by them, 
or as to the estimation in which they are held in popular account. All through 
the Ganges canal line, not one-tenth of the water-power available is made use 
of, though some attempts have recently been made by issuing orders for improve- 
ments in the mills and their arrangements to render them more convenient 
and acceptable to the local grain merchants. In connection with recent experi- 
ments, the Meerut canal authorities intend to erect a sugar-cane crushing mill at 
Chitaura in this district, to be worked by the water-power of the falls there. 
- The whole line of the Solaniin this district is little else than a line of jhils and 
marshes, and the delta between its confluence with the 
Ganges is occupied by the great Jogawala jhil, which has 
an area of three and a half miles by two miles, or about 14,000 bighas. Altogether, 
the marshes about here. cover apwards of 20,000 bighas. Another line of marshes 
running parallel to the Ganges from a point aLout fixe miles south of the mouth 
of the Solani on into the Meerut district, marks the old bed of the Ganges, the 
interval between which and the swamps is occupied by a maze of water-courses. 
Jn Pur, the parganah immediately adjoining Gordhaupur, the marsh lands along 
the Solani cover about 3,000 bighas. Throughont the remainder of the district 
there aro few jhils worthy of notice, but the Aldi jbil in Kandhla, the Tisang and Jaéa- 
sath jlils in parganah J&nsath, the Badhiwala jhil in Muzaffarnagar, the Chhapér 
tanks, the Bhima tank in Bhima and the Toda jhilin Bidauli may be mentioned. 
There are ferries. across the Ganges leading to Bijnaur at Aki Kheri alias 
Matwali, also called Raul ghat, dueeast of Muzaffarnagar, 
(21 miles from the civil station), and at Dharmpur (32 miles 
from Muzaffarnagar) a few miles south, opposite D&rfnagar in the Bijnaur 


Navigation. 


Jhils. 


Ferries. 
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district and on the Jumna at Mawi in parganah Kairana (34 miles), from the 
civil station leading to Panipat and at Andhera (44 miles), from the civil station 
in parganah Bidauli, leading to Nai Nagla in Karn4]. At all these ferries 
bridges-of-boats are kept up during the cold and hot seasons, from October to 
June. These bridges are under the Karnal and Bijnaur authorities respec- 
tively. A pontoon bridge across the Solani near Tughlikpur is frequently swept 
away, and another of very rude construction crosses the Hindan at Budh&na. 
During the rains a ferry-boat plies across the Hindan at Nagwa on the 
Meerat frontier, and another across the Jumna at Ramra ght. 
The main line of commanication is the Sindh, Dehli and Panjab Railway, open- 
Bo epee ed in 1869. On it are two railway stations,—the first at 
Kh&tauli, almost equidistant from Meerut and Muzaffar- 
nagar, and the second at Muzaffarnagar. The roads in the district are divided into 
four classes :—firat class, metalled and bridged; second class, raised and bridged 
but unmetalled; third class, unmetalled cross-country roads, no raised, but with a 
few culverts here and there ; and fourth class, village cart-tracks. There are only 
two roads coming under the first class,—the Grand Trunk road from Meerut to 
Rarki and the Muzaffarnagar and Shamli road. The former enters this district 
from Meerut and rans nearly parallel to the railway, passing through Khatauli, 
about four miles from the Meerut border, Bhainsi, Begharazpur to Muzaftarna- 
gar; here it takes a bend to the right of the railway and passes through Sisauna, 
Chhapéar, Barla and Bhukarheri into the Saharanpur district, with a total length in 
this district of 36 miles and 1,230 feet, all of which is metalled, raised and bridged. 
Therailway is crossed at the 37th milestone from Meerut, and the Deoband and 
Bijnaur road crosses this road in the 45th mile at Barla, Although its import- 
ance has greatly diminished since the opening of the railway, it still supports a 
considerable traffic. The Muzaffarnagar and Shimli Road is as yet only metal- 
led as far as the Hindan, but kunkur for the remainder is collected. It crosses 
the Kali nadi by a masonry bridge of three arches of 54 feet span each, in the 
second mile, where the roads to Thana Bhawanand Budhéna branch off and then 
passes by Baghra, Titawi and Banat to Shamli. A bridge across the Hindan 
in the eleventh mile, consisting of ten arches of 50 feet span each, has recently 
been completed. The Krishni is crossed in the twenty-first mile by a girder 
buckle-plate bridge: the total length of the road will be 24 miles. A short 
line of metalled road connects Kh&tauli town with the railway station. 
The principal second-class roads are the fullowing :— 
ae Feet. Rad 


eel, 
1. Meerut to Karnél by omens 0) %. Muzaffarnagar to Bijnaur, . 22 a 0 
9. ShAmliand Kairana, aI l 200 | 8. DPevband to Bijnaur, - 16 400 
3. Shawli and Kandhla, -- 18 2,600 | 9. Tughlikpur and Gordhanpnr, .. oe (9D 4,000 
4. Banat and Jalalabad, oe 14 «=©91,400 | 10. Muzaffarnagar and Thana 
& Muzaffarnagar and Sahéranpur, 10 u Bhawan, ee 17 4,200 
6, Ditto and Dharmpura by 
Jansath, 6 30 4,000 | 11. Ditto to Budhéna, ». 16 8,600 
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The first road passes the Krishni nadi in its 17th mile by a bridge of three 
arches of 26 feet span each at right angles te the stream. The banks on the 
up-stream are well defined. From ShAmli to the boundary of the distriet the road 
is out of repairs and wants eulverts ; the Katha nadi, teo; is unbri-lged, a3 well 
as a nala near Kerto (83rd mile). After crossing this néla, a village road strikes 
oft to Bidaali and the Jumna, where there is a bridye-of-bexts, and the road goes 
on to Karnél, The Shémli and Kairéna road continues by a bridge-of-boats 
to the Jumna, and on te Panipat. The third road leads ta Dehli by Baraut, 
B&gpat and Loni. The fourth road joins the Muzaffarhagar road at Thanx Bha- 
wan in its eleventh mile and leads on by Nanauta and Rampur to Sabfranpar. 
The fifth roads leave the Grand Trunk Road at R&mpue and passes through Deo- 
band to Sahéraapur. It hasa fine avenue of trees on its entire length, and on the 
fifth mile crosses the Kali by an old bridge with letig, arched approaches. The 
sixth road crosses the railway ia its secon: mile arid has a fine avenue of trees for 
four miles. The fifth mileruns through sandhills aud is heavy. After leaving 
Dharmpur tlié road passes through the bed of the Ganges ahd crosses the main 
stream at the bridge-of-boats leading to Bijnaur. The old Rérki road branches off 
from the Grand Trunk Road on the first mile and unites with i¢ again at the énd 
of the fifth mile, and has now heen abandoned. The seventh road leads by Blinpa 
to Bijnaur by the bridge-of-boats at Rauli across the Ganges. The eighth rodé 
comm-nces in the nineteenth mile of the Muzaffarnagar and Bijnaur road, and at — 
Bhukarheri meets the Par road, passing on across the Grand Trunk Read to Rirki 
at Barla, and jeins the Saharanpur boundary at Kutbpur. The Gordhanptr 
road starts from the viHage of that name and runs through the Ganges khédir 
and the bed of the Solani to join the Par road at Tughlikpar. On the tenth read, 
the Hindan which is 200 feet broad during the rainy season, is unbridged, and the 
Krishni is unbridged. Similarly on the Budh4na road the Hindan is unbridged, and 
for this reason it is proposed to treat it as a third-class road, to be used for local 
traffic only, and for through traffic to make a short new line from the ShAmli and 
Muzaffarnagar road at a point near Titawi through Ptpalhera to Thana Bhawan. 
The third-class road from Muzaffarnagar to Daryapar is hardly discernible in 
parts beyond Jauli. After passing Daryapur, six miles beyond Jauli, it descends 
into the Ganges khadir, which is seldom passable except in very dry weather. 
The following is a list of the third-class or unmetalled and unraised roads :— 


Miles Feet. Milks Fert. 
Muzaffarnagar to Jaiuli, 17. = 4,600 Miraénpur to Dharmpura, oe «12 3,200 
Old Rarki road, sce: 8 1,500 Khé&tauli to Jénséth, oe «6. 8S—s«21, 400 
Khatauli and Mi:anpur, oe 12 1,800 Kairéna to Jhanjhana, as 9 6 
Gordbanpur and Manglaur, .. 4 $8,000 Circular roads, oe «62d (‘<‘aiéesd«0. 
Kairéva to Budh&na, oe 18 8,200 Muzaffarnagar and Pachenda,... 4 1,852 
Par to BbuKarheri, vce «6212 1,500 Khatauli to Budhana, eve 15 3,600 


Second and third class roads are repaired every year, jast before the close of 
the rainy seasvn. 
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The following list gives the distances of the principal places from the head- 
quarters station :— 


h ve «=«.: 8 |. Gordhanpur, «. 26 | Khétauli, oe «(14 
ae we 86 | J alalabad, ee 21 | MansGrpur, oe 8 
Bhainswil, coe 487 | Jéusath, ee 14 | Mfr&npur, vse. «20 
Bhukarheri, -» 15 | Jaula, .. 22 | Par Chhapfér, oe 16 
Bhima, ». 19 | Jauli, e. 9 | Sambalhera, . 18 
Budhaaa, so. 19 | Jhanjhana, « 80 | Shamil, coe 98 
Charth éwal, .. 7? | Kairana, ee 31 | Shikérpar, oo. 14 
Chhapér, oe «©€©.99 |: Kandbla, «. 988 | Théoa Bhawan, ee §=(28 


“The climate resembles that of Sahéranpur. The rainfall is less owing to 
the greater distance from the hills, which removes the 
district, to a certain extent, from the influence of the 
local storms not infrequent in the more northern tract immediately under the 
hills at times when drought prevails elsewhere. The average heat is decidedly 
greater than in Sahfranpur, though perceptibly less than at Meerut, ouly half 
a degree south. 

The average total rainfall for the eleven years 1860-61 to 1870-71 is given 
below :—= 


Climate and meteorology. 
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omg og 
Yet June to 80th Sep- | 13°4 | 28°6 | 31-2 | 361 | 21:4 | 22°8 | 188 | 29°5 | 11°) | 16°4 


tember. 
Jat October to Sist Jah- | 0°! *4 2:3 ‘1 | 46 ${| 50] 10/1 18), 12 
usa e 

Ist Febraary to 3ist May, 


Tota],  ... 


1°6 | 14 19 | 92 | 22); 38 | 38 / 53] 26] 40 


cmmee op ' efi Eee —— —— o_o otra ——~ eo ohmeawes |] dé: ame noms 2 | ou 


15°1 ea 83°0 | 843 } 80-7 | 296 | 292-9 | 38-3 | 17°38 | 20°3 | sore 
| 





The following table gives the total rainfall at the principal stations of the 
district for the years 1844-45 to 1849-50 from returns existing among the 
records of the ese of Revenue — 








) 
Nawe of stations, 1841-45. | 1945-46.) 1846-49.) 1847-4-.) 1848-49. 1919-50. 





Muzaffarnagar, ee, 42°67 28 24 39°38 19°70 eal 
K h&tauli, eee eee 85-50 34°65 43°94 24°23 61 ‘91 
Par, ni eo | 45°39 | 30°74 | 46-40 2229 | 56977 
Kandhila, ... <es 28°63 25°67 85°61 24°16 42°39 
Thaoa Bhawan, sa 26°85 29°33 | 332u 2389 | 42:37 
Baghra, pe ees re Sas aa 22°97 45 08 
Budhana, ... eae ee cau ose 19 94 45 79 
Kairana, eee eqe eae eet eee %2°23 4010 
Bidauli, eee eee o¢e "eee ove 22°74 44°93 
Jd hanjhéna, eee eed ece eee ote 48°38 25°79 45°02 
Charthiwal, aes sex ss ee 82°44 26°37 63 32 
Jansath, see eas oP age waa 35°75 19 &4] 54°16 
Mirénpur, .. ses a ane eka 30-40 14°85 58:93 
Gordhanpur, see “ea ia eee 33°47 20°39 48°39 
Bhukarheri, wes eee vee wee 40°43 | 24°31 49°14 
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PART If. 
Propuctions oF THe District. 
THERE are no animals peculiar to the district, and the remarks under this 
head given under the Meerut district apply with equal 
force to Muzaffarnagar. Wild pigs and deer have 
increased very much, of late years, in the swampy pottions of the kAd-ir of 
the Ganges and do considerable damage to the scanty crops grown there as 
wellas in the neighbouring upland. The thick vegetation along the canal, 
too, and extensive clumps of sugar-cane cultivation afford during the rains and 
early cold-weather ample cover for wild pigs and occasionally for leopards. 
The remainder of the district, with the exception of Bidauli, is too thickly 
populated to allow of wild animals increasing to the injury of the cultivation. 
The deaths from the attacks of wild animals and snake-bites in 1869 numbered 
35, viz., 32 males and 3 females; in 1872 the deaths of 10 males and 
8 females were attributed to the same cause; in 1873 the numbers were 17 
males and 7 females, and in 1874, 8 males and 6 females died from snake-bites. 
There are no really good breeds of domestic cattle in- 
digenous to these Provinces. The best cattle for 
draught purposes come from Hénsi in the Panjéb and Négpur in the Central 
Provinces, and next to them are the cattle imported from Naupéra and Daureha 
in the north.of Oudh. The cattle in these Provinces are, as a rule, deformed. 
They are sunk in the neck, short in the body and crumpled at the hump,. and 
these faults are due as much to carelessness in breeding and over-taxation of 
strength when worked as to inherent causes. The improvement arising from 
careful crossing and care during the earlier stages of growth is shown at once 
whenever attempted. Natives are proverbially careless of their stock during 
the earlier and more important stage of their existence. They starve or stint 
the calves for the sake of the milk, and then put the ill-fed and ill-grown young 
animals to work much too soon. To this may be attributed the marked fall- 
ing off of milch cattle in and about towns and cities where milk is in much 
demand. Food for milch cows should be partly green, and this should be 
mixed with b/eisa or chopped straw, finely-powdered oil-cake (khuli) husks of 
ddl, &c.; some salt should be added and plenty of pure water_ should be pro- 
curable, not the stagnant water of the holes around the village site. A small 
tank should be added to each well into which water could be drawn for the 
cattle with the same care as for the owners. Ootton-seed (binaula) is also a 
favourite fodder for working cattle. Constant crossing does not appear to 
give good results. For the ordinary small breed of cattle, a cross with an 
English short-horn or Alderney bull would greatly improve the blood, power, 
_ milk and meat; while for the larger breed of cows kept by the wealthier 
classes, a cross with the English, Sindh or N&gaudh breeds is reeommended. 


Anima! kingdont. 


Domestic cattle. 
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In Kumaon there is a cross between the yak and the hill breed of cattle, called 
jhabu, whioh is invaluable for traffic through the passes into Tibet, but neither 
this cross nor the small, hardy mountain cattle of the Him&layas can live per- 
manently in the plains, nor will the cross with them flourish. The best cattle for 
beef is the ordinary small breed of the country known as gatnis, as they fatten soon- 
est, and if the animal be properly fed, the meat is not so coarse as that of the larger 
breed. A cross between this dwarfish breed and the Kerry cow has done well in 
Ireland. Buffaloes are chiefly kept for milch purposes, though they are now often 
used for draught as well. Good buffaloes cost from Rs. 35 upwards, and the 
price of common animals has risen from Rs. 10 and Rs. 15 to Rs. 20 and Rs. 40.- 
Common cows cost from Rs. 20 to Rs. 30, and Hansi and Sindh cows from Rs. 50: 
‘to Rs. 80. The value of sheep has nearly doubled within the last'twenty years, : 
and the supply has not nearly kept up with thedemand. Yearly more and more 
difficulty is foand in getting sheep of the requisite age and size for mutton clubs, - 
and nothing is being done to improve the breed or increase the area devoted to: 
sheep-farming. In several districts the Garariya caste, whose profession it is to- 
breed sheep, have been obliged to give up their hereditary occupation and - 
take to cultivation as the area of pasture land yearly decreases, and to this fact 
also may be, in a measure, attributed the falling off in the character andthe in- 
crease in the price of cattle for agricu'tural purposes. 

The stnd extends its operations to this district, but horse-breeding is not so - 
popular here as in Saharanpur, though some fair animals 
may be found in the Rajput chanbtst in the north-west 
of the district, on the Saharanpur border. A stud-bred colt may fetch from Rs. 100 
to Rs. 125, or even Rs. 140. Stud-bred stallions have been distributed through 
some of the villages in the Budhana and Jansath tahsils, and both mares and stalli- 
ons among those of Shamli. © A country-bred horse of the ordinary description 
may be purchased for Rs. 100, but a really good one can rarely be procured for 
less than Rs. 250 or Rs. 800. This price is about the limit. 

With the exception of the mahdser, the fishes which are abundant are the same 
as those found in the Saharanpar district, viz., the rohu, 
saul, chilwa,anwdri,and bdm. They are sold at from one 
to two annas per ser, and are eaten by Musalmans, Kahars and many other Hindis. 

The crops grown in the district in the kharff are sugar-cane, cotton, maize, 
several kinds of rico known as didn, munji, chahora, 
naka, bijar, ziri, kudri, sdtht, §c., jodr for its grain and as 
fodder (chari), mandwa ( Eleusine corocana), moth (Fhaseolus aconitifolius), mdsh or 
urd (P, Roxburghii), til (Sesamum Indicum), carrots, arhar (Cajanus Indicus ), 
ming (Phaseoius mungo), sdnwak, gawdr, chaina, kangni, lobiya, sani, patsan, bdjra, 
vegetables, tobacco, and indigo. In the rabi, wheat occupies over 30 per cent. 
of the total cultivated area ; nextin importance comes barl-y, wheat and ear 
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mixed, wheat and gram mixed, gram and barley mixed, barley and peas mixed, 
gram, peas, masdir, sarson, vegetables and garden produce generally. The mode 
ef husbandry differs so little from that practised in the Meerut district that any 
detailed description would be mere repetitions. I shall, therefore, confine myself 
to local statistics and a comparison of the distribution of the crops at the settle- 
ment under Regulation IX. of 1883 in 1840-41 with that found to exist in 
1860-61 and atthe revision ef the Ganges canal tract in 1871-72. 

Mr. Thornton notes that in 1840-41, when nearly all renta were paid in kind, 
a cultivator holding 100 bighas should grow five 
bighas of sugar-cane, two to five of cotton, about 
thirty of wheat and of other good crops ; there should be a little maize, some jodr, 
and about five bighas of chari for fodder. There should also be five bighas of 
the coming year’s sugar-cane and aboat fifty bighas under such crops as urd, meth, 
bdjra, and gram. The following table compiled by Mr. Thornton has reference 
to 247,227 acres of the cultivation, or two-thirds of the district as it then stood, 
and includes all the parganahs assessed by him except tahst] Bidanli and parga- 
nah Gordhanpar. The object of the table is to show the proportions in which the 
several qualities of soil together compose the cultivated area; also the proportiens 
per cent. ia which the various agricultural products are found both in the whole 
area and also in each quality of soil. Where, asin “bhtir, wet,” no proportion is given 
to the total area, it is because the area is too small to be expressed by one place 
of decimals. It will be seen that the irrigated land amounted to 17°5 per cent., 
misan to 16°5 per cent., and badr or sand to 2°8 per cent. of the total cultivated 
area of the tract to which the statistics refer. Afuhéta land is land capable of irr 
gation, equally with irrigated land, only in the rotation of crops its tarn had 
arrived for being cultivated in the ktar{/, which is not usually irrigated. The 
“ average ”’ liae shows the proportion in which the products compose the whole 
cultivated area of all the denominations added together. 

Kharif Crops, 1840-41. 


Cultivation in 1640-41. 
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3 im Bu os ~ - e 

Soils. ee oa § 8 3 
428 g25) 8 (2/2 | 





Misan, wet, ...| 675 |8075 |11:60 | 576 | 1-00] 050 | 1-00 | 32-00 
» muhita, 3°50 | 4-25 |1000 | 1400 | 5:50} 2:00 | 7:50 | 12:50 
» GLY we] 6:25 | 18°00 | 14°25 | 7:25 | 3-25] 450 | 3-25 | 11-75 

Rausii, wet,...| 3°25 |. 7°75 | 5°00 | 2:50 | 2-25] 0°25 | 4:00] 2-75 
» muhita,) 3°25 | 1°00 | 3°00 | 6:00 | 9:00) 0°75 | 15-50 { 15-00 
5+ GLY, ve| 40:00 | 2°95 | 2°95 | 2°50 | 4°50] 1:75 |-10°50-| 15 75 

Dakar, wet, | 0°50 | 250 | 1:00 | 0-50 | 0:50) 17°25 | 2:50 | 200 
| muA(éa,) O50 | 1°00 | 150 | 3°00 | 4°00) 24:50 | 6-75 | 8 25 
» . GLY, «| 8°00 | 1:75 | 1°00 | 0:50 | 2°00) 32°75 | 6°00 | 12°50 


Bhar, wet, ...| 0 750 | 8°25 | 2°50 | 0°75) 1°00; 1°00 | 200 |~ 
” muhtla, . @00 eos 200 3°00 | 3:00 ees 7°00 3 50. 
» Gry, ...| 28°00 | 0°60 } 0°60 | 075 | 1°75) 075 | 2°25 | 3°00 
Nihal, sinus] one 1°75 | ase eee | coe | O50); 050] 0°50 


aqme | eee [| «eres | come | eo, | ewe | See 





“Average, «| 100 | 4-75 | 3:60 | 2°75 | 3-23] 3:75 | ‘8°80 | ‘O-75 
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. a Dofasli or extra crops. 
Soils 3 5 by ° z ee 5 3 - bm os a a 

$1 2]/2 18 (21833) 2 | 2 | € 188 eel g 

a Z Ct) = [Oo > 3 3 4 > & 5 

BF} oO) 6 | a Os | Fo | am |e? lof) & 
Misan, wet, | 32°00 | 1:75 | 2°50 | O50 | « | 3°00 | 2°50 1:25 | 0°75 | 6°50 | 075) 11°75 
2. muhfia, 9°75 14°60 i ‘00 8°00 see 4:00 0 50 wee 0 25 10°25 oe | l 1°00 
» Gry, (28°75 | 575 | 1°85 | 0°75 |0°25) 9°95 | 0°50 | 2°75 | 0°26 | 1°00 | 0°25, 4:75 
Rausk, wet, eee 63°00 3°60 2°75 0°60 ese 1-00 1°60 1°60 025 eee rYy) 8 25 
, mudfta, | 15°00 | 19°75 | 1:00 | 0°75 | ... | 3-25 | 0-25 | 0:25 | 3:25 | 0-25 | .. | 4-00 


"dry, .-.| 32°00 | 11°00 | 2°00 | 200 | 0-25 
Dékar, wet ..-| 63°50 | 10°00 | 350 | 100 | 
»” muhtta, 10°60 34°60 2 5u O-35 see 

oe 2 eee 14°0u0 20°35 1°75 i 25 eee 
Bhér, wet, ...| 55°50 | 2°00 | 8°00 | 9°00 | ... 
° mauhfia,... 33°75 | 17°50 4°25 4°50 coc 
dry, «| 21-00 | 7°50 [12°00 | 8-25 | 0°50 
Nihal, vee| 84°60 | 795 |35 00 | 1195 | ... 


Average, ...|26:60 4:75 | 825 | 0°26 


5-75 | 1:00 | 1°00 | 1°95 | 0-25 |0°50| 409 
1:25 | 5°75 | 8:00 | 3:25 | 0°76 | 1-00 18-75 
0°50 | 0°50 | 875 | 1°00 | 1-00 | 1-60] 19-95 
1-25 | 1°25 | 275 | 1:75 | 0°60 | 1-00| 7-25 
3°25 soe cee eee 1°50 ees 1-60 
1ov | 0-25 | 025] oO] |. | on 
1°60 eee 1:00 se ieee I eee. t-08 
150 | 10 | 1°50! O75 | bub |... | 450 
These figures are taken from Mr. Thornton’s report and show anaverage kharif 
cultivation of 54°5 per eent. of the total cultivation and an average rabi cultivation 
of 45°35 per cent. 

The returns of the distribution of produce for 1860-61, thongh cast in a 
different form, will, in their general result, admit of 
comparison with the returns of 1840.1 The following 
statement shows the distribution of the creps in each parganah (not in each 
class of suil as before) and gives the results of the statistics uf the entire district. 
The figures show the percentage of the area under each crop to the entire cul- 
tivated area of the district, and exhibit a general improvement in the propor- 
tionate cukivation of the better classes of crops :— 


Kharff Crops, 1860-61. 





Cultivation in 1860-61. 























oe )3 ‘, 

‘ 3 dt ‘ | a {| $ oe en ae 

agen |g iSe8 2/3 1818 | 35] 2 

Blat oO} & |#/S | x 
Muzaffaroagay, .. {67/| 98 | 25} 8°3 | 27; 18] 102 | 10°8 
Par Chhapér, .. |80{ 1:0 |35| 65 | 25] 07] 8-0 | 7:0 
Charthéwal, oe | 45) 4p 148) 11S | FO} 25) 40 | 65 
Budhéna, o 137] .. | SB] 190 | 20! 140} 30 | 80 
- Baghra, oo | 67] 13 | 28) 147 | 17] 40; 80] 47 
Shikarpur, 6 175] 1:0 ; 80] 140 | 15] 60} 3:5 | 110 
Kéndhia, we | 55] 1. |55| 70 | 67| r20| a6 | £2 
Jansath, we | 67] 12/83] 66 | 17] SO] 155 | 3:2 
Khéatauil, oe (110) 80 '30/ 60 | 15{ 30] 100 | 7:0 
Bhéma, oe | 60} 15 | 2°38] 40 | Cu} 1:2) OF | 75 
Bhukarheri, oe | 65] 1S | 20} 42 | 55] O7/ 125 | 100 
Shémli, - |83| .. | 42] 118 | OS} 78] SO | 155 
Kairana, oe | 10] op | 52] 2°O | S22] atO}] 8:7 | 22 
Shanjhéns, o. |60) ... | 32) 18S | SS} lvl rs 20 
Bidauli, vce | 89H] oon | 27] 186 | 2K} 80) OG 1°5 

Gordhampur, we (SO! .. | 23) 40 | 9:7) 5 vs eee 
Average, .- (62| OF | atl 96143] 44] Gal Bl 





~~ ¥ Fn comparing the tables for 1840-41 with those for 1860-6! it must be remembered that the 
former only apply to a portion of the present district, but the gencral result will, to a great 
extent, hold good for the district az it now stands. 
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Rabi Crops, 1860-61. 
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Muzaffarnagar, ... , 29°S 40 5° o°7 0-3 er, oes aS 47°7 523 
Pér Chhapér, ... 1265 | 83 | 35 | OF | w | 32 25 | 43:5 | 5650 
Charthéwal, soe | 42°5 13 , O7 | O82 oe 03 oe 45°0 560 
Budhana, e 91°0 18 28 eee cee oce e 13°4 3¥O0 610 
Baghra, oe RGSS | VR | VR | oe | MS | ne | oe [27S | 473 | BOT 
Shikarpur, coe | F9O 1*7 @8 oe woe | 08 ooo =| 26°23 48°0 520 
Kéndbla, oo» | 3892 | O'S 93 | O8 ~ 1°6 Oz 80-0 50°0 
Jaéosath, oe | 180 | 37 3°8 ies 2°0 seo «6 |: 14°99 | 86°7 63°3 
Khbftauli, eee | 26°0 iO 6°0 ° 1°0 : 12°0 46°0 540 
Bbhims, See 187 8°6 26 ao eee 8°7 eee 43 400 60°0 
Bhukarheri, vw | 180 | 105 | 30 | 0 - 07 ; 50 | 32:5 62:5 
Shémli, ees 32°F 3 1} 7 eee eee eee os 35 40°5 60 5 
Kair4na, eos | 40°5 20 1198 ee °ee 02 07 64°7 45°3 
J hanjhana, coe | 47°0 20 2°7 : eo 0- 0°56 : 52°7 47'3 
Théva Bhawan, oe. | 48°5 1% 238 « eee eee eee 53°3 47°73 
Bidauli, oo. | 557 50 1S . 0's 0°5 63:0 37°0 
Gordhanpur, .. | 48°5 | 57 |4°0 oo. | O8 | 18] 14 | 61-7 38°3 
Average, coe | SLE 31 4°3 0°} wes Ih eos 7:0 472 52°8 
Stat 


The following table gives the distribution in acres over the cultivated ares 
of the crops grown during the three vears 1868-69 to 1870-71 -—— 
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3868-69, |83,647 | 18,257 |29,402 |2,413 21,317 
1869-70, |40,890 |27,663 |47,274| 813) ... 


108,316) 200,845 ee 10426 (976) 22,600 | 257 ,541/31,732 





| 
186,963| 317,899 294,813 |13,080.(676|27 403 265,160 42,820 








We have still later information for a portion of the district in the returns of 

Comparison of the pro- the cultivated area of the Ganges canal parganahs, and 
tate oe che ea can compare these figures with the statistics collected 
statistice, at the settlement by Mr. Thornton in 1840-41. Mr. 
Elliot revised the assessment of Bhima Sambalhera in 1836, and his crop state- 
ments are not procurable. The following statements show the percentage of each 
crop on the total cultivation in 1840-41 and in 1871-72 for five parganahs 
according to the settlement records, and for the sixth parganah for the latter 


year only, The total cultivated area includes 661 acres of ddrah or garden land, 
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the crops of which are too small to notice. The figures give the percentage 
occupied by each crop to the total cultivated area :— 
Khartf Crops. 




















° ot A} eu 
|} 2 |g) sgl cs | | : 
3 | Zl ge eae 
Parganah c gee) stl g |]. | 8 ie | ge 
2 2iormla a " ey =) Q 5 
Pér Chhaphir— | | 
} 810-41, eee 20,046 40 3°0, coe 40 eee eee eee eee : eee 43°0 
1871-72, ... | 298,065] 6°3| 4-2 73) 22] OD] O8 | 80] 78 152 57 
Muza ffarnagar— | 
1840-41, ue (91,528! 40) 20! . | SO] ... wits wis es bis 45°0 


1871-72, eee 96,6C6, 6°8} 82 40 3865 0°3 1°7 87 85 | 110 10°S 





Bhukarheri— 
. 1840-41, ose 19,853 40 3 G eee 5:0 eee eee eo- eee eee 46°0 

1871-72, a. | 27,151] 5°5| See! 57; 23) OF] OF | GB | 10°0 | 188 47 
Janli J énsath— | 

1840-41, “et 25,807; 4°0) 2°0, ... 50 a cos wee ove ses 48°0 . 

1871-72, Sas 27,824) 6°3) 30) 2:7) 28 0°7 1°S 77>, 1103 | 11°2 83 
Khétauli— 

1840-4), eee 21,457 5:0 3 VU ose | 30 eee eee eee eee ee. 45°0 


1871-72, coe 

Bhéma Sambal- 
hera— 

1871-72, eee 


24,948| 9°3| 8°7| 28 47 2°3 25 | 120 7°5 3°32 110 


28 1°2 | 6°5 76 = 16-7 12°5 
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Total of 1871-72, | 161,996, 65! 38] #0, 271 o8| V6 82] 85 luz] 85 
Rali Crops. 
5 bo Te ' oc .—— 
2 5 ae We Sees 5 Ria 
4 igo | & ee, oe 
| § ‘ae | 8 | & |R2/] 38 
Parganah. 3 | isa = 1 BY Ave ed, Sere 
a >? .° 3 = oa 3S 4 | - D a o°= 
= ae Note en Pe oe ~ wot = a oh nae 
3 o|/ Fi Siegel & s 3 | 8 a, 2 $3 
te ay hice 3 Sec =& | s a|c |eei 3° 
Sil ice to gh ee pee io 
* a . ae = 
Yar Chhapér— | | 
1840-41, ve | 17,076) 29'0 50 120 | 640 460 woo «| «(87,128 
1871-72, ww | 18,273) 25°3| 17) 83) 7-2) O8 | 667 | 483) 27) 15 42,149 
Muzaffarnagar— | | 
1840-41, = 4. | 18,835] $2°0) ... | 1°0) ww. | 130] 540 | 460] ... | 1. | 89,858 
1871-72, eee 19,738) 3u'2)} 3°3} 42) 27 24) 57°2 | 42°8 0°6 o's 46, 436 
Bhukarheri— 
1840-41, a. 14,977| 20°0| .. } 100) ... | 1890) 670 | 43°0| 4. ay 34,830 
1871-72, a4. | += :19,067| 22°) 2°8, 127) 3:0 | O58 | 588 | 412) 47] O8 | 46,271 
Jauli Jansath— | | 
1840-41, -... | 17,983) 20°0: ... | 8°0) ... | 180] 690] 41°0] ... we | 48,740 
1871-72, 4. | 29,175/26°5, 55) 62 4:0) 18 | 560 )/ 440 | 80) O89 50,319 
Khétauli— Pt | | 
1840-41, | 16,859/ 80°0, .. | 10) 4. | 130 | 560] 44°0 | ion we =| 38,316 
1871-72, eve | 17,217) 840) 4°00) 08) 10) 12] 590) 410) 65) 15 | 42,228 
Bhima Sambal- | | 
hera— | | | 
1871-72, ose 14,871) 160, 33) 92) 100 | 20 | 59°%5 | 405 | 80 36,599 
Total of 1871-72, lan 341) 263° 3°5 7-0) 47 | 13 | 657-2 42'8 Jiasl r 43 | to 997 











Since 1841 the area under sugar-cane, cotton, chari and rice has rise risen, and in. 
the Ganges canal parganahs especially, the cultivation - 
of the finer kind of rice known as munji has increased 
considerably. Before the opening of the canal it could only be grown ix 


Rice and cane, 
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favourable spots in the khddir and near tanks, but it now alternates with. cane, _ 
cotton, maize, wheat and gram in the very best land around the village, and is . 
equally esteemed with them. The proportion of the cultivation under kharff 
crops would seem to have slightly increased in some parganahs since 1841, but 
although this is the case, there can be little doubt that the cold-weather crops are 
cultivated with better results than formerly, owing to the improved character of 
the soil and of the cultivation, and also that they are sown in as large, if not a 
larger, area than before. Although there is no record of the dofash- land, or 
land bearing two crops, in 1841 for the whole district, it is fairly certain that 
the facilities for irrigation affurded by the canal and the increased competition 
for land have rendered the practice of taking two crops off the best land im a 
single year much more common than of old. In 1841 the statistics for over one- 
half of the district show less than five per cent. of the total area under two crops. 
It would also seem that the proportion of cane grown after fallow is less than 
formeriy prevailed, and the practice of planting the cane in a field which has 
just given a rain-crop now generally obtains. Thirty years ago, to grow 
cane after fallow was the rule, now it is the exception, and cane follows cotton, 
maize, urd, and the finer rice, and but very seldom succeeds wheat. Formerly 
more than two-thirds of the cane area lay fallow, now hardly one-ninth is 
allowed to rest. Moth and bdjra among rain-crops and barley in the cold 
weather are the clearest signs of poor soil and careless agricultare in this part 
of the country, and the improvement in this respect is marked. The very 
small proportional area devoted to jodr is: perhaps due to the soil not being suit- 
able to this crop, and partly to the fact that it is difficult to preserve it from the 
attacks of birds in a fairly wooded country and to the lateness of the crop, 
which prevents a second sowing and necessitates the devotion of a very consi- 
derable area to fodder crops. The area under chart and gawdr is extensive 
in proportion to the excellence of the farming and the large number of cattle 
required, and im the inverse ratie to the acreage under the poorer rain-crops and 
to the extent of waste land available for grazing purposes. Taking the superior 
rain-crops, such as cotton, sugar-caneé, maize, munji, and to a less extent urd and 
chari, they occupied 32°7 per cent. of the total cultivated area and 62 per cent. of 
the khar{f area in 1860-61 ; and the better rabi crops, such as wheat and gram 
(even omitting the mixed crops of wheat and barley, gram and wheat, peas and 
wheat), occupied 35°8 per cent. of the total cultivated area and 76 per cent. 
of the rabi.cultivation In 1870-71 cotton, sugar and rice alone eccupied 19:1 
per cent. of the total cultivation, while barley and wheat alone covered 35-7 per 
cent. It should be borne in mind, however, that though barley is grown in poor 
soil, it does not cever all the poor soil, and that wheat is often sown in very bad 
land, but at the same time its presence is am unquestionable sigu of careful culti- 
vation. _ Comparing all the returns, there can be no doubt that cultivation has- 
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improved in quality and area very considerably since 1841, and that the movement 
is still on the right side. The next thirty years must show a still greater advance 
until alt the available waste is absorbed, and then we must look to improved pro- 
cesses of husbandry for any further progress. On the whole, then, it may be stated 
that while the area under spring crops, such as wheat, gram and barley, has hard- 
ly, if at all, changed, the area under sugar-cane has increased generally and 
almost doubled in the Ganges canal tract, while the rice crop has more than 
doubled in the same tract and has improved in quantity and quality, and the area 
devoted to fodder crops has increased. The tendency is to increase the area of 
crops which may form valuable articles of export, as sugar, rice, and even wheat, 
at the expense of the poorer classes of crops of the same season, and hitherto the 
increase in the cultivated area has more than balanced the increased area devoted 
to other than food-grains. 
In the matter of manure the area of the mésan and ddrah land gives the area 
of the manured land and a gauge of the resources of a 
village in this direction. In two-thirds of the district 
in 1840-41 the mfsan area amounted to 16°5 per cent. of the total area cultivated. 
Sugar-cane, wheat and cotton are grown in misan land, and “the man who has 
grown thecustomary quantity of them,” writes Mr. Thornton, ‘‘is no more con- 
sidered to have exerted an usual industry than is he considered to have abused his 
situation by sowing urd, moth and the rest of the poor crops, much of which will be 
succeeded in the following year by wheat. If he cultivates less of the better crops 
than is the ordinary proportion he would, in universal opinion, be acting dishonestly. 
‘It appears, therefore, that in the present state of agricultural science and with 
the present habits of the people in using cow-dung as Boek the available manure 
only suffices for this portion of the land under crops.” In 1860-61 the misan 
area had increased to 20°4 per cent. of the cultivated area and is still increasing, 
for if we take the area of the Ganges canal parganahs and compare their statis- 
tics for 1861-62 with those collected in 1871-72, we find the manured area entered 
as ‘36 per cent. of the cultivated area. Increased population brings with it increased 
manure and a larger area devoted to the better crops, and nowhere is this shown 
better than in the upland portions of the parganahs lying in the Ganges-K4li Dub. 
In bis remarks on parganah Kh&tauli, Mr. Cadell, while accepting t’:e rise from 
20 per cent. in 1861-62 to 36 per cent. in 1871-72, is inclined to place little confid- 
ence in the results ordinarily deducible from these entries, and would not give much | 
weight tothem. He writes :—“ It is very common in this neighbourhood to graw 
the cane crops in clamps around the estate, in this way giving nearly every field. 
of good land its turn of manure and of the most careful cultivation. In this. 
way a very ordinary rotation would give nearly half the cultivated areg.and 
nearly the whole of the-irrigated area manured.” Still there can .be little 
doubt but that the manured area has inereased considerably.of late years, : . 
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The following statement gives the time of sowing and cutting and coat of 


Cost of cultivation. 


M = M uzaffarnagar, anc and J = Jénsath) :— 


cultivation of the principal crops as estimated by the 


tahsild4rs in each tahsil (S=Sb4mli; B= Budhéna; 


CosT OF CULTIVATION. 
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of sowing. | of cutting. x 2 
5 So bk 
~ g |Total.| & 
3 a ~ E 
3 & & 3 3 5 
z be 3 5 3S 5 
erie Ban [ape ep ee, M. 
S, |Jeth, {Rattle Jo 4031203 ove cos &cl wee 
Cotton,.. {RE Asdérh ... |Pus, ae | « ee 4 156 00; 7% 
8. | Ditto, ...;Karttl:, ..0 4021301 004 80) 400] 12 90) 10 
(3. Nite, aaah, sateen co Wea 800) 9 
Maize, ... < M.| Ditto, ‘|Ditto and 8 20) 15 
Bhadon., 
J. | Ditto, ../|Karttik jo 40/21208 69] .., w» | WL 6&9} 15 
Margzsir. 
Jos (8. | Ditto, .| Margsir, ile 10 0 P 803 00 080 6100 6 
ry +) B | Ditto, . Saar Ye a =A 480) 9 
(3 Ditto, jae ae 803 120012016 00 100) 12 00 18 
B. | Ditto itto ees a6a ond eos 7 00 i3 
Coarse )y | Ditto, JBh oa ex as . 110 60) 48 
a) Kartik. | | 
J. | Ditto, Ditto, .../9 12 a 003 50) wz . | 138 10) 48 
3. |Karttik, ... Baisi'b, (2 80/21201 406 00| 300 15 00) 142 
NB, | Ditto.” ..] DMG nD cs 4 coe > at oes Ls cee a 
Wheat,...< M.| Do. Marg- Chait, ‘Bal-| 3, 11 33) 386 
Sir. 
bs. Ditto, | paisakh, “i s 7 13 os 15 0} sap 8 40 12 
‘93. |Karttik, Ditto, ../112021201 80/3 00/300) 12 00) 12 
B. |Asauj, DOGS ackh sss ose and im “ah 8 00} 13 
Barloy,... < M. | Karttik, ....Phalgun, 6 90 15 
Chait. 
J. | Ditto, ../Pus, (0 9 a3 1302 00) w. ce 5 66) 13 
S. |Asauj, .|Balsékh, ..,|1 8 aa 1803 00:180' 7 80 9 
(3. Ditto, ..|Chait, ons ass at 56 OO] 9 
Gram,...< M. | Ditto, ...|Ditto, Bai ° ove 4 26) 12 
| | sakh, 
J. | Ditto,  .,,|Chait, 0 96 210 , owe be 8 40) 12 
8. oo Bal-| Pus, Magh, |6 00/6 406 0 093 0 00:08 70 120) 323 
8a 
Sugar- \ Phalgun,|Margsir, ...) ... eee 60 00) 380 
cane, Chait, 
[x Phalgun, cmi{ ATOlRe cccl. %s sé es ote ese 37 10 0| 30 
J. ren Ditto, .14 BUS ODO1LIS BG .. ose 15 56 30 
bait. 
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These estimates must be purely hypothetical, and are not only imperfect but 
considerably under the mark. No account is apparently taken of the value of 
the straw, and the estimated value of the labour given by the cultivator is too 
high. The returns are, however, useful, as showing the opinion of natives of 
much local experience, and how little confidence can be placed in them, and 
the outturn per acre may be advantageously compared with the note on 
produce returns given hereafter. The Budh&na and JAnsath figures, apparently, 


do not in several instances include the important item of rent. 
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Continuing the agricultural vocabulary given under the Meerut ‘district, 1. 
shall here note the terms used for implements generally 

inthe Meerut district andin Muzaffarnagar.! Commen- 
cing with the Aal or plough, the three pegs which prevent the alas from shifting 

forwards are called banel. These pegs press against the hal, At the yoke end of 
the Aalas are three holes pierced in which the ndrés or leathern thongs are tied. 
The yoke is attached by these. The holes themselves are called karhe. In this 
district the whole of the yoke is known as jez. The word tarmdcht applied else- 
where to the lower piece is unknown. All the pins of the yoke are known by one 
name, satl, The ropes or thongs attached to the inner pins are called jot, and the 
knots at both ends of these ropes are called ndngla. In this district the drilling 
machine is attached tothe plough. The channel through which the seed descends 
is herecalled watrna. If a man wishes to plough deep he harnesses the yoke higher 
up the falas. This deep ploughing is called lagu. When light ploughing is 

necessary the yoke is fastened lower down the Aalas nearer the share. This light 
ploughing is called askulsiya. The kathais a circular piece of iron placed on the 
share to prevent its going too deep into the earth, and the kharwa is a peg to 
prevent the phdl or iron share from slipping out. The déhan is a harrow with 
teeth for eradicating grass from ploughed land, and costs about Rs. 2. It is 
especially used to mix up the earth and water in a field tilled with rice and 
munji. There are usually four teeth called khuntis. 

The maira is a harrow without teeth and is drawn over a ploughed field after 
the seed has been sown; it costs about 24 annas. The lakar is a large 
wooden roller weighing from six to eight maunds. The block itself is 

ae called lakar, the pivots chdél, and the traces to which 

the yoke is attached are called gtriyd. There are 

two other names applied to this implement, one is dhalaphor or dhelaphor, 
another is or or tor. This roller is used for crushing clodded clayey soil, 
as the maira is used for br land for the same purpose. The mdnjha or jrndrais 
the implement used for dividing a field into kaydris or small beds with a view to 
economy in the use of water; it is used by two men, one holds the handle and 
the other holds a string attached to the block in a direction opposite to the handle, 
It is worth only about four annas. Jeli is a kind of rake for collecting cut corn. 
The kolhu is the sugar-press. The names of the component parts of the 
press are given by Sir. H. Elliot in the language of 
Benares and Rohilkand, and it may be interesting to 


Implements. 


Kolhku or sugar-press, 








1 From notes by Mr. S. H. James, C.S. In Muzaffarnagar one plough represents sto 
follows:—Two builocks at Rs. 75 to 90, or four bullocks at Re 120 to 150; slough and ae 
tenances, Rs, 3-8 to 10; dd, Rs. 10 to 15 ; charas. Rs. 4 to 5, and other implements, such as the 
hasi, maira, phaura, khdérpa, ganddsa, and daranti, Rs. 2-12 to 3-11, or a total of Rs. 65-4 to 123-11 
To shay _ be ee a garhi nae 3u may sugar-mill at Rs, 40,80 that it requires a fair 
amount of money to sct up a small farmer, and he has frequertly to borrow th 
ht an usorious rate of interest. ais a 
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compare with them the names current in this and the Meerut district, which 
fairly represent the upper Du&b.! 

















Meerut. Rohilkhand. Benares. Explanation. 

a} ie Pét, eo | Katt . | The horizontal beam to which bullocks are attached. 
Lé gala, jhe. Léth and jéth, | Pét, -. | The u,right beam which moves in the mill. 

ran an 
(3.) ata ae and | Malkham, ...| Khunta, ... | The upright post which is parallel to the last. 
(4) Makri and nd dhab- Chirya, «. | Dhenka, ... | The been by which the two preceding are joined to one 

another. 
. 33 gual and jhal,... | Ori, ew | Ori, ». | The basket on the horizontal beam from which the mill is fed. 
6.) Néri and nér, ... | Néri, oe | NGrt, «. | The leather thong by which the horizontal beam is con 
nected with the yoke. . 
Qe » eo co | Paith, oe | Ghagra, ... | The circle in which the bullocks move, 
8) Sahya, ..  .. | Saya, . | Saika, ape cup in which the expreseed juice is transferred into the 
= Jhokat, ... ee. | Jhokand, ... | Jhokand, ... a pins te from which the fuel is supplied to the fire under 
@ 
Dhéndhla,_... | Dhéindra,... | Dhéndka,... | The outlet for the smoke. 
: i = «ee | Dhor, .. | Dohra,_ ... | The spoon for taking the juice out of the boiler. 
Gin} Dar .. | Chandwa, ... | Gurda,_.., a scra te prevent the sugar resting at the bottom of 
e 
(18.) a art soe | Ota, .. | Nesur, ...| The raised ‘blocks on which the cane is cat. . 
er &, 

(14.) { " oa t Gandarwila, | Gareran, .. | The receptacle for the sugar-cane before it is cut. 

Gand waia, 





Besides these terms, the log connecting the pdt and dhabka is sometimes 
called bénkmal. A kolhucosts from Rs. 30 to Rs. 60, and the wooden beams, the 
kundi, ohdk, and nand (or vessels used in various processes) about Rs. 6. The 
hire of a kardhs or iron boiler for a season is Rs, 10. 





ba Kouay oR aes 





1 Beames’ Elliot, I, 378. 
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Other implements used in husbandry are the gdrhi or gart (cart), the 
driver of which is called the garfwin. The following is 
a list of the names of its different parts in this district. 
It will be seen that they differ more or less from the names given by Elliot.? 
The wheel generally is called pdhiya. The spokes of the wheel are called ari; 
puthi ia the felloe of a wheel. Of these folloes there are generally four. The 
nave of the wheel is called ndh. The andhi is a small iron hoop going round 
the extremities in the middle of the ndh, and the awan is the small hoop inside 
the ndh in which the axle turns. The axle itself is called dhura. The twolong 
shafts extending on either side from front to back are phdrs, the transverse 
pieces are called patri, those extending beyond the wheel are called ttkdnts. The 
bdnk or painjani is the curved beam that joins the two tikdnte. Chakel is the 
iron pin for securing the bdnk to the dhura or axle. The upright posts that 
support the siding are called khaleva; they are eight in number, four on either 
side, and are themselves fixed in the four transverse pieces called patris. Tho 
long bambu poles supported by the khalevas laid horizontally to form the top 
of the sides are called chandots, and the similar but shorter pole along the top 
of the tail of a cart is called udhiydr. These chandofs have a further support 
in the four posts fixed in the tikdnts, which also take the strain off the khalevas. 
These four posts are called dege. Parallel to the chandots and placed on the 
patris are the two long bambu poles called mtngi. The ropes strung on the 
chandots and mungls and so forming the sides of the cart are called phurkas. 
The reeds laid out at the bottom of the gdri, so that nothing may fall through, 
are called chhdbar. The part under the yoke, forming the extremities of the 
phdrs, is called mathdpara, and the protruding piece beneath this, on which the 
gart sometimes rests, is called antara. The place where the gdrtwdn sits is called 
panjdla. The leather rope binding the yoke to the mathdpara and antara 
is called ndr, the third rope securing the yoke to the phdr is called joga. Of 
these there are two, one on the outside of each phdr. The small beam ander 
the phdr and in front of the tikdnté is called gaj. The two posts attached to the 
phdrs near the mathdpara on which the loaded géri is made to rest are called 
ddhi. 
As illustrations of the local dialect, other terms relating to rural life are 
_ given, and compared with those mentioned by Elliot. 
One of the sacks or baskets called akaia in the glossary 
is here mdnchi. A pair of grain bags used asa pannier termed akha in the 
glossary are here kAtiji. The word ara, with the meaning of cross-ploughing, is 
in this district the second ploughing. The first ploughing is pér, the second is 
dusar or ara. The basili is a small instrument for cutting, the diminutive of 
bassila, an adze; the chdshni is a pan in which the juice of sugar-cane is boiled ; 
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it is much the same as the kardhi except that it is somewhat larger. The chdih 
is a pad to prevent laden bullocks from being galled. Chhdj is a basket used 
in winnowing ‘grain and also for irrigation. The chidnka is an ox-muzzle, A 
feeding trough in this district is khér. The platform on which a person is 
posted to protect crops is here a tdnd. Ganddsa is here a reaping-hook, called 
elsewhere a gardsa. The word is derived from dasa, a reaping-hook, and 
ganna, sugar-cane ready for cutting. The bundle of thorns tied together and 
drawn by bullocks over corn for the purpose of beating out the grain is 
in the glossary called dhenkar, in this district it is called phalea. This pro- 
cess is never resorted to except where cattle are scarce. The word here applied 
to the treading of corn is gdhna. Besides this, déhan jorna is applied in the 
same sense. Dahendi is a vessel for holding dah{ or curds. Dohniis the name 
of the vessel which holds dddh, or fresh milk. The word jhakri is much used 
and is synonymous with dohni. Dardnti isa sickle. Dantauli or dantwa is 8 
take. The rope which binds the bullocks together when threshing, called in 
the glossary dauri, is here called jor. The rope round the neck of a yoked 
bullock is here galtant. An ox goad is here termed sdnta. A pair of plough 
oxen, called in the glossary gofn, are here calleda jot. Asheaf of corn is gara, 
not gaira. Harsot is used here to signify the bringing of the plough home 
across the back of a bullock or with the share inverted, after the conclusion of 
a day’s work. Hasiya is a reaping hook. Judhua is a pad placed on the top 
of the head to support a water-jar. ‘The mdndal is the iron ring at the mouth 
of the charas. The chaukta, dahéna or katgar is the wooden grating placed 
over a well to prevent people falling in, called elsewhere jangla. The jir is 
the well-yoke with the two juds parallel to each other. The jéli is a net used 
for binding up grass. Barhi is a strong rope of hemp. Addna is the frame- 
work of the well on which the wheel works, either post of which is called 
gahlat or kanba ; the cross post is maiydl, and the pin supporta of the wheel, or 
charkhi, the goriya and stija. 

Wells, tanks, and canals are used, in this district, for irrigation. Through- 
out the uplands, where water is found at a great depth, 
masonry wells are scarce, and kuchcha wells can only be dug 
at a great expense and only last for a year or two. Masonry wells for two 

ie pair of bullocks are said to cost from Rs. 400 to Rs. 500, and 

ere from Rs. 250 to Rs. 300 for one set of bullocks. Earthen 
svells cost from Rs. 25 to Rs. 30, and are impracticable in the more sandy 
tracts, Where water is near the surface kuchcha wells can be constructed for 
about seven or eight rupees, and in the Jumna khddir for from two to three 
rupees. Here, too, they last sometimes as long as one year, but usually for 
only one season or crop, and irrigate about four acreseach. There is little 
tank-irrigation except in parganahs Shimli and Charthéwal. Tho following 
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statement shows the proportion of irrigation due to canals, wells and tanks 
respectively, as shown by the settlement records prepared in 1860-61: - 
Statement showing the mode of irrigation in 1860-61 and in | certain parganahs 




















tn 1871-72. 
: 3 M asONRY 
AREA IN ACRES IRRIGATED FROM é | 3 WBLLS IN 1860; 
oe ger adh z 
Parganah. - + ¢& $ 5 
a g 3 | d 4 g 
& q oO a q P ° a 
Ee a ES } a QA la 
a td 
Shémli, ss. | 15,612 | 1,004 | 16,616 | 14,607 | 381,223 | 14,239] 45,455 
Kéndbla, eee 12,659 292 |} 13,951 25,"55 | 38,806 | 11,629) 50,829 
hana Bhawan, ... 9,468 682 | 10,100 | 9,598 | 19,698 | 7,994! 27,692 
Budhéna, .- | (8,818 sig 18,3:8 200 | 18,518 | 16,764) 35,282 
Shikérpur, ... | 19,848 me 19,343 | 1,866 | 21,208 | 27,979] 48,187 
Baghra, gee | 14,026 ea 14,016 4,880 | 18,896 | 23,142! 42,038 
FShanjhina, | 13,904 269 | 14,170 | 6,138 | 19,808 | 5,138] 25,011 
Charthawal, ees 8,318 1,990 | 10,808 4.865 | 15,173 | 99,176) 44,549 
Khitaali,— | 
- 3860-61, vee 3,254 me 8,254 | 16,632 | 19,886 | 20,478, 40,364 
1871-72, ie 3.437 419 3,856 | 20,428 | 24,284 | 17,939] 42,225) ... 
Kairana, coe | 16,451 631 | 17,082 7,858 | 24,985 | 8,707/ 88,642 
Gordhanpur__.. 51 288 339 one 339 | 15,779} 16,118 
Bidauli, vee | 14,068 iee 14,068 it 14,063 | 6,476/ 20,544 
Muzaffarnagar,— 
1860-61, eas 2,708 eee 2.708 ' 18,956 | 21,664 | 20,953) 41,917 
1871-72, eee 1,664 207 1,871 18,791 20,662 | 25,774) 46,456 
Bhukarheri,— 
1861-63, eve 164 eee 164 | 25,238 | 25,402 | 99,462) 47,864 
. 3871-72, aes 89 17 56 | 23,861 | 23,917 | 93,917] 46,271) wo. | oe | vee 
Par Chhapér,— 

1861-62, sis 259 “se 259 | 26,025 | 26,284 | 14,819/41,103) 2 ... a 
1871-72, eee ll 49 160 19,865 20,025 | 29,124] 42,049) wee | vee | see 
J&nsath, — 

186 i-62, eee 2,683 eee 2,683 15,881 18,564 | 80,199] 48,768} 184 24) 908 

1871-72, eos | 2,529 202 | 2,724 | 21,521 | 24,245 | 26,074] 50,819] ... | on | ove 
Bhima— 

1861-62, eee 552 eos 552 7,63) 8,183 | 33,089) 41,215) 42 8 50 

1871-72, eee 417 70 487 9,018 9,499 27,100 36,599; ecco eee coe 





The figures for 1860-61 are taken from Mr. Martin’s final report, and those 
for 1871-72 from Mr. Cadell’s parganah reports. 

Irrigation in this district from the Ganges canal dates only from the year 
1855. The maximum area irrigated was obtained during 
the year of drought in 1868-69, when 128,203 acres wera 
watered from this canal alone ; the returns of an ordinary year show less than 
one-half this amount. Throughout a great portion of the tract traversed by 
the Ganges canal, owing to the prevalence of sand, irrigation was in former 
times practically unknown. Towards the south-east of the district in Bhima, 
close around the town of Muzaffarnagar, to the south of Jansath, and in a great 
portion of Khatauli, well-irrigation was common, but the greater portion of the 
area now watered by the canal had few wells and no tanks or other reservoirs 
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for water. The west Kali nadi runs far below the level of the uplands, 
and the minor streamlets which occur in the south-east could never have been 
of use for irrigation purposes. Before the introduction of the canal, the whole 
area might be said to be dependent upon the rainfall for its water, and only here 
and there and within the lowlands of the rivers could any reliance be placed 
upon the outturn from cultivation. Now, with the exception of a few villages 
in each parganah, the whole of the eastern portion of the district through 
which the canal runs is amply supplied with water, and, year by year, the 
few outlying estates are brought nearer an! nearer to obtaining a share of 
water sufficient for all their wants. In addition to the practical preven- 
tion of the occurrence of famine in seasons of drought, the canal has had 
a marked influence in promoting the cultivation of trees for timber, fruit, 
and shade. Along the canal itself plantations of sisu, tén and the acacias 
flourish, and the example so successfully shown has been followed to some 
extent by the proprietary cultivating bodies throughout the canal-irrigated tract. 

At the same time, the canal has not been altogether a gain to the district. 
Besides the sanitary evils to be noticed hereafter, to 
which the canal has given rise, much unnecessary loss 
has been occasioned by the obstruction of the natural drainage lines by the 
works on the canal and its distributaries. On this subject Mr. Cadell writes :— 
“A great work like the Ganges canal could not, of course, be turned aside to 
avoid the depression of the east Kali river, but it is to be regretted that the 
existence of this depression as a line of drainage was not earlivr and more practic- 
ally acknowledged. But besides this, distributary after distributary has been 
run out without regard to the drainage of the country, and for many years the 
necessity of allowing waterway under the irrigation channels was not practio- 
ally admitted, and it is only in quite recent years that the department has made 
it a rule that drainage should be facilitated instead of being obstructed. Now, 
unfortunately, the remedy has been rendered more difficult by the fact that the 
railway engineers seem to have considered that obstructions of drainage by 
irrigation works justified similar obstructions by the railway. The argument 
was not a good one; for a canal running across a drainage line and unprovided 
with permanent waterway under it, could be out when flooding became serious, 
whereas the railway embankment forms a much more permanent barrier. 
Within the last few years very great improvement has been effected: one of 
the worst of the offending distributaries has been abandoned, permanent means 
of escape for the surface drainage have been constructed under several others, 
and in Muzaffarnagar an important system of drainage has greatly improved 
the condition of the neighbourhood, and similarly thorough work in the south- 
ern parganahs will quickly remedy the evils which have resulted from want of 
forethought in pas‘ years. 
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‘In the Muzaffarnagar parganah especially, as to a less extent elsewhere, 
it must be admitted that the evil appeared more seri- 
ee faa >” ous owing to the improvements which the canal itself 
has effected. Thirty years ago, when land was in 
less request, wide margins were left round ponds and depressions, and it was 
only in seasons of excessive rainfall that flooding occurred. Now cultivation 
has encroached upon the old depressions, small ponds have been ploughed up, 
and the area of cultivated land so situated as to be liable to injury from a heavy 
but not exceptional rainfall, has been largely increased. If, then, the Irrigation 
Department has a good deal to answer for with reference to drainage obstruc- 
tion, it is also frequently blamed for what is only a natural result of the in- 
creased value of land, which thirty years ago was allowed to lie waste, while 
it now swells the profits of the landlord in a dry year, and intensifies the out- 
cry against the department in a season of plentiful rain. ‘here is now less 
ground for complaint, for a good deal has been done already, and when the pro- 
jects under consideration shall have been completed, there will, as far as one 
can see, remain only the south-west corner of the tract (in which the railway, 
the canal and its distributaries have ran more than ordinary riot among drain- 
age lines), from the town of KhAtauli to the Meerat boundary to be drained. 
But besides the, in most cases, unnecessary injury to the upland which has been 
occasioned by irrigation works, another evil may be justly attributed to the 
canal, and that is the great increase of marsh in the valleys of the rivera. As 
far as the eastern parganahs are concerned the injury has not been very serious, 
because the valley land is limited in extent, but its deterioration has been general 
and complete, alike in the Ganges valley and near the vrest and east Kali rivers, 
and it is probable that only in the case of the land lying along the latter streams, 
and especially in the valley of the east Kali, would the reclamation of the 
land give any adequate return for the expenditure required. When, there- 
fore,-the great improvement due to the canal comes to be estimated, it will 
be necessary to deduct a comparatively trifling sum for the injury to the 
valley which has been found inseparable from the improvement of the up- 
land.” 

Mr. Cadell is borne out in his opinion by other officers. Thus Mr. 8. N. 
Martin writes of Par Chhapar, that “ 1,336 cultivated 
acres have deteriorated by percolation from the canal;” 
and in writing of parganah Muzaffarnagar he says:—“ I have had many com- 
plaints about the uncertainty in the supply of canal water, often just at the 
critical period when the cane crops threaten to dry up unless moisture is given 
to the roots. On enquiry at Rarki I ascertained these complaints to be well 
founded.” Mr. C. Grant, also, speaks of the damage done by the overflow of the 
N&gan and its tributaries when used as canal escapes in parganahs Jéasath and 
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Khitauli. From tbe northern to the southern boundary of the Pur parganah all 
but the very highest and sandiest fields below the upland 
have been seriously injured by percolation from the 
canal added to the natural moisture of the Solani khddir. Where cane, cot- 
ton and wheat were formerly grown, in dry seasons, rice occasionally succeeds, 
but much of it is hopelessly ruined, and the old rice land is now a reed-grown 
swamp. Cultivation has fallen from 1,470 acres in this tract to 836 acres, and 
the class of crop grown has also deteriorated. Cane is now grown in only one 
village, the area of cotton is gradually becoming more and more restricted, and 
the rice crop is now greatly less in area, inferior in quality, and more uncertain in 
produce. Formerly it was the only portion of the parganah in which the produce 
was tolerably assured, now it is the tract in which the crops are most doubtful 
and in which the produce is least valuable. Notwithstanding these injuries, the 
general result of the Ganges canal in this district has been an almost unmixed 
benefit to the people, for, compared with the increase in cultivation generally and 
in the proluction of the better class of crops, the loss is almost inappreciable. 
The increase of revenue due to the influence of the canal has. been very 
Increase in lend-revenue Considerable in this district. Mr. 8. N. Martin esti- 
dus:to:the anal mated the amount due to the influence of canals in 
the whole district at Rs. 74,830. In this estimate he made allowance for 
masonry and earthen wells thrown out of use by the canal, as well as for tho 
average amount of earthen wells which might reasonably be expected to ba 
brought into use should the canal supply be stopped. The result of his 
inquiries for the parganahs watered by the Ganges canal is given below. I also 
give Mr. Oadell’s estimate in 1875, which is exclusive of the owner’s rate :— 
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Mr. Marrin’s ESTIMATE, 

















9 
1868. Mk. CapELu’s RET eeTE) PTE: 
af - s Area irrigated i | : < 
2 yr ; 
Parganah. 5 3 3 1872-73. 3 es Year in 
SF = &.. o4@ . |which to 
os. a, 3 wy oa = | be cre- 
5 & g oe g “© 5 d 3] di 
M4 ne < a $ 2 ° o 
oon ° d a g 2 Be 
ea Py er < < 
 boemernteacencmia! = ee 
Rs, 
Par Chhapér, ... | 59,380 | 12,290 | 47,040 53 | 19,928 100 | 19,972 |1873-74. 
Muzaffarnagar, ... | 68,442 | 8,880 | 59,612} .3,183 | 18,966 | 1,696] 17,629 | ditto. 
Bhukarhert, coe | 60,770 4,938 | 65,837 162 | 23,860 67 | 23,755 ditto. 
Jauli Jénsath, ... | 58,578 | 3,716 | 54,862 | 6,278 } 91,590} 9,725 | 17,972] ditto. 
Khétauli, coe | 66,311 6,948 | 59,368 10,812 | 20,422 8,862 | 138,472 ditto. 
Bhama Sambalhera, | 45,706 | 3,553 | 22,158! 1,200] 9,001 498 | 8,299] ditto, 


—aueeg | eee | oe | eee | cee, | cee, | eee 


‘Total, we | 859,137 | 40,265 | 318,872 | 91,639 | 113,694} 8,988 | 100,999 
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The following table shows the irrigated area from the Ganges canal for 
seven years according to seasons as shown by the irri- 
gation reports of the Canal Department:— 


Area irrigated. 








Year. 
1866-67. 
Kharif, ee8 eee 
Rabi, eee eee 
Total, ece 
1867-68. 
Kharif, ee a 
Rabi, Ke ge: 
Total, whe 
1868-69. 
Kharif, eee eee 
Rabi, eee een 
Total, er 
1869-70, 
Kharif, o8e@ eee 
Ra > ee0@ eee 
Total, eee 
1870-71. 
Kharif, eee oe 
Rabi, ee8 eee 
Total, oe 
1871-73, 
Kharif, ies vi 
Rabi, : eee eee 
Total, ea 
1872-73, 
Kharif, eee eee 
Rabi, gee ege 
Total, aes 















































































































































a ee 
‘3 8 
{o] 
be eH 
Acres. | Acres. 
5,032 | 98,015 
7,189 | 58,622 
12,171 | 81,637 | 
6,218 | 35,248 
5,120 | 28873 
11,838 | 68,621 
7,645 | $6,545 
15,982 | 91,658 
25,627 | 128,208 
7,776 | 41,089 © 
15,767 | 76,125 
5,864 | $1,591 
9,572 | 44,275 
35,436 , 75,796 
5,234 | 926,762 
7,806 | $2,626 
csr 
12,540 | 59,388- 


5,659 | 29,477, 
6,089 | 26,899 


PARGANAH. 
: e 
3 s 7 
om <o 
si2 | 2 | 
a=| , 
é d - ey 
ES <j KY 
: ‘S 3 3 
a <a 3 
2 m Ce r a 
Acres Acres. | Acres. | Acres. Acres. 
6,162 |} 5,616 1,544 | 3,721 5,940 
10,568 | 11,438 | 3,525 | 10,005 | 10,947 
16,730 | 17,054 | 5,069 | 18,726 | 16,887 
7,368 7,193 1,898 | 4,591 7,980 
6,874 | 6,606 1,196 1,660 | 6,957 
14,242 | 13,799 | 3,024 | 6,951 | 14,967 
7,347 7,091 2,129 | 5,592 6,741 
17,506 | 18,079 | 5,309 | 17,754 | 17,028 
24,853 | 25,170 | 7,483 | 28,846 | 23,769 
8,166 | 8,293 2,078 6,342 | 8,389 
6,843 | 6,282 1,423 5,782 7,815 
14,009 | 14,525 8,496 | 12,124 | 16,204 
6,041 | 6,373} 1,946 | 4.860 6,437 
8,481 9,196 2,151 6,191 ©,685 
14,522 | 15,568 | 4,097 { 11,051 | 15,122 
6,11) 5,482 1,620 3,532 5,783 
19,219 | 11,675 | 2,760 | 7,642 ) 12,552 
5,567 5,726 1,643 | 4,458 6,424 
5,914 6,389 1,392 | 3,717 5,498 
11,481 | 12,065 | 3,035 8,175 | 11,998 





65 


11,698 


——— 


68,376 
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Irrigation from the Eastern Jumna canal was considerable before the last 
settlement and has increased very much of late years. 
The irrigated area at the last settlement cannot now be 
ascertained, but with the exception of Kandhla, Shimli and Thana Bhawan there 
were few portions of the western half of the district fully irrigated. The canal 
authorities appear to have been much less successful in economically distribut- 
ing the water here than on the Ganges canal. In writing of Thana Bhawan 
Mr. Cadell remarks that the enormous proportion of old and new fallow in the 
tract to the west of the Hindan mast be due “to the gradual falling out of 
cultivation of land which has been injured by over-irrigation.” Mr. A. Colvin 
says of the same tract, ‘‘ the villages bordering the canal are very much affected 
by the efflorescence known as reh which is destructive to all vegetation. The 
barren land of those villages at the last settlement was 535 acres, it is now 
2,407. The increase in barren is chiefly attributable to the increase of this 
land.” In fact it would appear that this tract is deteriorating rather than im- 
proving, and it is entirely owing to the rise in prices and the consequent rise in 
rent that there was not a serious diminution in the land revenue at the present 
settlement. The same tale is told of Shimli to the west of the Krishni. Here 
over-irigation has done its deadly work. Mr. Cadell writes: —“ The land is 
slowly but steadily deteriorating, and malaria has enfeebled the population * * ° 
the cultivated area is decreasing owing to the steddy inroads of swamp and reh, 
and as irrigation 1s now so general, little improvement can be looked for in the 
great majority of estates from a large supply of canal water. Indeed, in many 
cases we must look for improvement to a systematic lessening of the canal-irri- 
gated area, and to the benefit which is likely to follow from a return of the 
people to the use of wells. It would, I am convinced, be difficult to over-estimate 
the advantage which has been derived by many estates in this neighbourhood 
from a judicious supply of canal water, but it would be also difficult to over- 
state the injary which has been caused to the immediate neighbourhood of 
the canal by the short-sighted policy of deluging low-lying tracts with the 
sole object of collecting high water-rates over a limited area, and without pay- 
ing the slightest attention to the wants of more distant lands, to the health of 
the people, or to the indirect revenue which a more enlightened system of dis- 
tribution would secure to Government.’’ Still, on the whole, as in the case of 
the Ganges canal, the benefits derived from the Eastern Jumna canal may be 
fairly said to compensate for the injuries it inflicts, and when the drainage pro- 
jects now contemplated have been completed there will be little room for com- 
plaint. | 
The proportion of the increase in the land-revenue due to the action 
Increase inland-revenue of the Eastern Jumna canal was estimated in 


J 
due fo the Eastern Jumn® 1863 by Mr. 8. N. Martin at Rs. 34,565 as noted 
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below. Mr. Cadell’s estimate in 1875, exclusive of owner’s rate, is also 


given :— 
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Mr. CapELu’s EBsrTi- 




















M 9 
8. MARTIN’S ESTIMATE IN 1863. MATE IN 1875. 
® & bn | a @ 
3 <i 3 5 
a 3 o. + = q2 ao oa 
P in SS 2 = Aea irrigated as re- 
—ee > RS sg S 5 8 corded at settlement, 
mo B AZ & a © 
—_ @ —i s = 
g2h |isvi| 9 | 2 
coma > 
5 o + & ea Canals. | sources. 
eee | cee | eee MATT? | ES | A 
Budhéna, .., es 69,846 5,986 210 69,686 200 18,818 
Shikérpar, coo ee0e 1,08,80) 25,886 2 277 1,01,024 1,865 19,343 
Baghra,__... sa 81,691 21,5 3,227 78,464 4,880 14,016 
Charthéwal,... we 61,257 18,908 1,850 | 59,407 4,865 10,308 
Jhanjhina, ... sah 56,698 81,085 2,767 53,931 5,138 14,170 
Théna Bhawan, 57,082 42,775 6,024 51,058 9,698 10,100 
| 
Shimli, 4. a | 1,20,057 | 77,870 5,107 | 1,14,950} 14,607; 16,616 
K4ndhla, __... ous | 1,11,410 78,990 9,456 1,0) ,954 25,855 13,951 
Kairana, __... oa 52,307 25,7380 3,647 48,660 7,858 17,082 
Total, ww | 7,18,649 | 8,28,245 | 34,565 | 6,79,084 | 74,861 | 1,829,904 
® 94s 99 , 9° 0, 9 9 =» 





In Mr. Martin’s estimate the amount of land irrigable from wells which 
had fallen into disuse since the canal was opened was calculated and allowed 
for at the rate of twenty-two aores per well. The difference between the wet 
and dry rates on the remainder of the irrigated area gives the profit due to the 
influence of the canal after allowing for all possible irrigation, It must be 
remembered that this is only an estimate, for there are no trustworthy 
statistics of the irrigation from the Eastern Jumna canal at the settlement in 
1841. 

The average estimated irrigation for the years 1839-40 and 1840-41, in this 
hea ities: district, from the Jumna canal amounted to 22,205 
acres ; in 1850-52 the average was 37,615 acres, and 


— 
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for 1858-59 and 1859-60 the returns show an average of 58,615 acres. The 
following statement shows the returns for seven years :— 














et ol 
os 
= : = ; 
Year, a | & = e a 
a 3 : e > of 
= = == = 2 = & S 
ie (3/3/28 141414 
Bi | 4ia@l\4l)asse m | 
1866-67, | 
Kharif, ... | 3,590) 2,582] 4,632 1,466, 28] 1,187/ 977 
Rabi, ... | 5,626) 5,700] 8,654] 3,041) 122) 1,636] 9,950] 6,734 
Total, ... | 9,216) 8,232/13,286) 4,507} 150) 9,893] 3,997 
| 
1867-68, ee ee ee ee an ge Re ee SE = 
Kharif, ne | 5,244) 2,526) 3,411) 1,546 33) 1,506) 902 
Rabi, vee | 2,480) 2,749] 3,877) 2,751 59 773) 1,709] 3, 





























Total, wee | 5,724) 5,275) 6,788) 4,297 92) 2,279) 2,611 


1868-69. eo ae ee 
Kharif, . | 8,687) 2,477] 4,296] 1,773 23) 1,846] 1,112 
Rabi, vee | 6,232) 4,116] 6,384) 3,002 29) 3,265) 1,068] 4,000 


en Oe eee 
—_—_——_ —_ 
| ee 


Total, «+ | 9,919) 6,593) 10,680) 4,776 52) 5,111) 2,180 











1869-70, 
Kharif, we | 4,528) 3,185) 5,411] 1,858 24) 2,022) 9838 
Rabi, . | 4,649) 4,235) 6,328] 2,889 54) 1,645) 1,572 























Total,  ... | 9,177) 7,420) 11,739] 4,747 58) 3,667) 2,410) 7,171) 23,734 





1870-71. — |§ —_  —— | || ——— | —— | —— 
Kharif, oo. | 4,047/ 2912] 4,790] 1,732 27) 1,864 977) 9,709) 8,481 
Rabi, «. | 3,459) 3.003] 5,726) 2,407 89) 1,248) 1,424) 3,367) 12,280 





-—— -——— 
——— TT 








Total, .. | 7,506 5,915] 10,516) 4,139] 116] 3,112) 9,402! 6,069] 20,761). 





1871-72. (9 si ok Se 
Kharif, we | 2,562) 2.072) 3,480) 1,326 54) 1,447) 916) 1,857) 5,292 
Rabi, vs | 3,783) 3,032) 7,210) 2,788} 172) 1,554) 2,120) 3,979] 15,3 

















dl 








Total, 4. | 6,345] 6,004] 10,690] 4,114} 206] 3,001] 3,036] 5,836 














1872-73, a ——— 
Kharif, 1 | 3,064] 2,089] 4,250] 1,482] 58] 1,617] 1,013] 9,350) 5,151 
Rabi, ve | 2,979] 3,160] 6,281] 2,413] 297] 1,682] 1,885] 3,814) 9,616 


cr ee ee 








Total, ... | 6,043] 5,249/ 10,534] 3,895] 355 3,199] 2,848’ 6,164 
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I give below statements showing the crops irrigated from both canals for 

Influence of the canal Several years. The Ganges canal, in addition to caus- 
on the better crops. ing less harm by over-saturation of the soil, has done 
much good by promoting the cultivation of the better crops. Taking the five 
parganahs of Pur Chhap4r, Muzaffarnagar, Bhukarheri, JAnsath, and Khatauli, 
the areas under the superior crops in 1841 and 1871 were as follows :— 








Total culti- 
vation 






Common rice. 
Other crops. 


eee | come) cr rf ee J eee eee 
ieee BD 










Acres, Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres, 
1841, eee 8,138 50,729 9,630 112,988 193,866 
1871, ewe 14,2938 6,913 63,146 14,834 120,018 227 898 








The entire area under sugar-cane watered by the Ganges canal was in 1869-70 
21,133 acres, and in 1872-73 was 22,768 acres. Munji rice, followed by gram, 
is about as valuable as sugar-cane, and is grown in rotation on the same land, 
and the’ best is found in villages -with a plentiful supply of canal water. In no 
caso has the influence of the canal been more marked than in the cultivation of 
mnnji. It was unknown in the uplands, of the Ganges canal tract, in 1841, 
and, for many years, the cultivation of rice was unduly encouraged by the low 
water-rates charged for this crop. The rates have now been raised, and with the 
old artificial inducement to this cultivation removed, the canal-irrigated area of 
this crop has fullen from 20,448 acres in 1869-70 to little more than 9,000 acres 
in 1873-74 and 1874-75, whilst that of sugar-cane has risen from 14,305 acres 
in the first-named year to 20,904 acres in 1874-75. 


Crops irrigated from the Ganges Canal. 
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Crops. 


1869-70 
1870-71. 
1871-72 
1872-78 


a 

is 

= 
Gardens, — ove $36} 433) 226] 299) Other pulses, .. ype 865 | 608 ; 1,108 

71 55 

232 

564 

158 


Sugar-cane, ... | 14,804) 15,593) 12,974) 15,443 Fodder, coe | 1,068 64 

Wheat, vee | 29,561] 38,444) 28,046) 26,746) Cotton, we (2,023 | 188 85 
Barley, ove | 1,454 2,909} 709] 215 Other fibres, .. | 172 | 478 250 
Maize, sas 469 18 1 ome Ayes, see | ove 8 15 26 
Other cereals, {| 1,049) 18 703 56| Drugs, oe | 99 ON. seat Ts dea 


Gram, sas 8,382 2,949} 2,394 86} Oil-seeds, eee 3 29} 106 64 


a ST RI I EE TT a 
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Crops irrigated from the Eastern Jumna Canal. 
Masby measurement ; Ceby contract. 








Crops. 1868-69. 1869-70, 1870-71, 1871-72. 1873-78. 


eee ee rr | res 


Gar dens, soe 456 801 771 246 621] . 4 584 ece 548 ee 

Sugar-cane, ... | 6,011| 1,887] 5,489] 1,340| 6,148] 18] 6,197 7| 7,314, 
Rice, we | 6,485] 1,925] 9,755| 2,656/12,937| 781 7,940] 96] 8859/8 
Wheat, eo» | 27,882) 10,948) 29,874 376) 29,3380 227) 35,208 122) 28,961 80 
Barley, ww» | 1,773| 405] 1,994 1} atee] a] 384) 2| ‘730; 2 
Maize, wee | 2,519] 1,266! 3,147] 1,771] 1,318] 12] 2,299 s| 545} 2 
Other cereals, ... 118 104 704 224 509 1 1386 1} 1,019 4 
Pulses, vo | 2,899] 862] 4,286] 3$17| 9,141 3] 1,98! 6| 796 ‘ 
Fodder, oes 1,827 651 862 661 550 7 269 8 lll a 
Fibres, «| 1,773] 798] 8,159] 1,513] 6,005] 44] 2,894| so] 2,409 8 
Dyes, wo | 964] 855] 398] 676] 916] 28] 593| 931 1,079} 10 
Drugs, wae [estate wee 40 3 57! ase 47 6 S34] soe 

Oil-seeds, seo 134 13 17 } eee 74 eoe 350 ece 844 eee 





The necessity for attempting something to remedy the evils complained of 
Drainage operations in by the district officers in Muzaffarnagar, and indeed 
connection with the canal. throughout the whole of the Meerut Division, led toa 
conference of collectors and canal officers in January, 1875, when the Govern- 
ment resolved to set on foot a complete scheme of drainage in connection 
with the canals and river systems of the northern Du4b, and works to cost over 
nineteen lakhs of rupees were taken in hand during the year. The following 
is a summary of the principal facts brought forward at the conference which 
bear upon this district. On the Eastern Jumna canal, 
the Bhainsw4l cut on the right bank of the canal, 
which was intended to take a portion of the drainage which comes down 
the old bed of the canal, works badly, as where it gets into the high land 
its banks fall in and get choked. The Sal4war cut takes the greater 
portion of the drainage of the old bed of the canal under the present canal 
to the Krishni Nadi. Water now accumulates in the loops of the old bed 
of the canal where it has been abandoned, and the drainage of these accu- 
mulations forms part of the Krishni and KA&tha projects. The town of Shamli 
and the country below it is constantly flooded from the overflow of the Shamli 
néla. A scheme for deepening and enlarging the bed of this channel is now in 
hand and is estimated to cost about two lakhs of rupees. In the meantime, the 
lower part of the bed will be deepened at once, so as to provide an outfall for 
the water which lodges in the town of ShAmli, and the municipality will 
co-operate by digging channels within its own limits. The Fatehpur cut 
starts from the large jhil of Fatehpur Aldi in parganah KA4ndhla, about 
a mile from the right bank of the canal, and passes under the canal by 
a syphon to the Krishni Nadi. Beyond the canal the cut has been of some 


Eastern Jumna canal, 
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benefit, but it has not yet proved sufficient to carry off the flood-water from the 
village of Aldi. The swamps around the town of K4ndhla will be taken in hand, 
in connection with the Kirthal drainage scheme n the Meerut district. The entire 
country along the right bank of the canal in the Thana Bhawan parganah near 
Muhammadpor Madan and between Shamliand K4ndhlais in much need of drain- 
age, and will be provided for in connection with the K4tha and Krishni schemes. 
On the Ganges canal the Sol4ni reclamation works are in active progress 
year by year, and a considerable area has been raised by the deposit of silt. 
The similar swamps to the south in the water-logged portions of parganahs 
Bhukarheri and Bhuma will be taken in hand. A project for the continua- 
tion of the Rehi cut (opened in 1873), eo as to drain the swamps along 
the Grand Trunk Road and around the town of 
| _ the Chhapfr, is under consideration, as also Ba- 
dhiwdla cuts. A system of cuts for the relief of lands lying to % the 
east of the town of Muzaffarnagar was completed before the rains of 1874 
and did much good, and since then the drainage of Pachenda, Makhidli, and 
Begharazpur has been included in the scheme. Between the Makhiali distri- 
butary and the sand-hills which ran down the middle of the district is a 
chain of small jhils, some seven miles long; an outlet was provided for their 
storm-water under the right main distributary in 1872, and a drainage cut 
will now be made leading into the main cut of the Muzaffarnagar scheme 
below the village of Sandhauli. Tho Bhaiosi cuts will afford relief to the 
drainage of seventy square miles of country lying between the sand-hills and 
the canal. The Ndgan Nadi drainage scheme is intended to provide for the 
drainage of a large area lying between Jansath and Kh&tauli, and the left 
bank of the Nagan Nadi by improving the bed of the latter, and by cuts from 
J&nsath, Tisang, and Chandsamand. The two former cuts were made some 
years ago, but they have not been successful, as J&nsath was flooded in the 
rains of 1874. In connection with this scheme a line of drainage is projected 
to carry off the water between Kh&tauli and Banghi into the East Ké4li Nadi. 
These with other minor works will complete the drainage system of the 
district as far as can be seen, and one good result has, at least, taken place, 
that the evil has been acknowledged, met and grappled with, and in a few years 
we may hope that fever-epidemics will be a thing of the past in Muzaffarnagar. 
Before the opening of the canals, Muzaffarnagar must have suffered much 
from the famines which have periodically visited the 
Duab, and some account of which is given in the intro- 
duction to the second volume of the Gazetteer. Though a fall of rain in the 
1837-88. beginning of February, 1838, lessened the famine area 
1860-61. in the district, it suffered greately in common with the 
remainder of the Dub, and its influence was shown in the large proportion 
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of land shown as ‘recently abandoned” in the returns of the settlement 
in 1840-41. The remissions on account of the famine for the year 1245 fasli 
(1837-38 A.D.) amounted to Rs. 39,286. Famine again visited the district 
in 1860-61, when the Anupshahr branch of the Ganges canal was undertaken 
as a famine-relief work. Owing, however, to the presence of the canals the 
pressure of the scarcity in this district was not felt so severely as elsewhere, 
and during January, 1861, it was only found necessary to expend Rs. 283 in 
outdoor relief to 3,182 persons, while in Meerut, to the south, 25,864 persons 
came for relivf, and in Sah4ranpur, to the north, the numbers were over 17,000. 
Still for the next six months it was found necessary to relieve an average of 710 
persons daily at an average daily cost of Rs. 174. The favourable nature of the 
season, during and after July, enabled the cultivators to plough their lands, and 
to assist them Rs. 25,000 were advanced as takkdvi for the purchase of stock 
and seed. The balances rose to Rs. 1,34,095, of which sum the collection of 
Rs. 1,03,116 was postponed indefinitely and Rs. 31,531 for a certain period, and 
ultimately Rs. 10,607 were remitted. 

We next come to the famine of 1868-69. In this district there was 
scarcely any rain from the end of July, 1868, to Feb- 
ruary, 1869. The rain-crops failed in the unirrigated 
portions of the uplands, and the sowings for the cold-weather crops were gene- 
rally confined to the irrigable area. On such lands, however, the yield from 
the rat harvest was good. Moreover, at the close of the year 1868, there 
were large stores of corn hoarded in the grain-pits of the district, and these 
changed hands, several times, during the last three months of the year without 
ever being opened. The existence of these supplies kept down prices, and 
distress was further mitigated by the high wages and ample work procurable 
on the Sindh, Panjab and Dehli Railway, then under construction. In August, 
1868, cartmen could earn eight to twelve annas a day, and there was abundant 
demand for every class of labour. The prices ruling at the close of the year 
rose to 9 sers per rupee for wheat, 1] sers for barley, and 10 sers for bdjra, 
and occasioned much distress, so that it was eventually found necessary to pro- 
vide both gratuitous relief and famine works. Between the 4th of January 
and 15th of September, 1869, a daily average of 53 persons received gratuitous 
relief at a cost of Rs. 2,659. The most important of the famine works were 
the Shamliand Muzaffarnagar road, and theroad from Deoband in the Sahfran- 
pur district through the north-eastern parganahs to Bijnaur. During the last 
three months of 1868 immigrants arrived from Bikanir and the western states 
of Rajputéna, but refused to work; the able-bodied passed to the east and the 
destitute and sick were relieved in the work-houses. Altogether between 
December, 1868, and October, 1869, an average of 195 persons were 
employed daily on relief works in this district at a cost of Rs. 6,583. Trade 
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was vigorous during the famine, and the district exported not only its 
own stores but was the channel of an important transit trade in grain. In 
September, 1868, there were large imports of corn from Meerut, and 
straw for cattle came in December from Saharanpur. In January, 1869, great 
quantities of maize came by the Ganges canal into Kh&tauli. Again in March 
600 maunds of grain came in by rail from the Panj&éb, but the subsequent 
strain on the local supplies for the Panjab, Sahéranpur, and Rohilkhand was 
very great. In March the northern parganahs exported wheat to Sabfranpnur, 
and towards the end of the same month considerable consignments were sent 
to Ambala (Umballa). During the first week in April the Amb4la markets 
received 2,000 maunds of grain from this district, and in the following week 
Rs. 6,000 worth. In July, 1869, exports went on to Agra, BhawAni, Bijnaur, 
and by the canal to Cawnpore. The drain towards Ambala, also, continued 
and did not cease until after the rains of 1869. On the 3rd of September 
2,550 maunds of grain were despatched, and the high rates in August, which 
equalled the rates prevailing during the most critical period (December, 1868), 
must be due to the same cause. The coarser grains soon became as dear as. 
the finer, for though some relief was given by the kharif of 1868, in February, 
1869, jcdr and bdjra were offered at higher prices than wheat, and the scarcity of 
these grains is still more conspicuous in the succeeding months until the de- 
mand for wheat in August, 1869, brought the prices once more nearly level, 
wheat being quoted at 104 sers per rupee and jodr at 9% sera. The follow- 
ing table shows the prices ruling in the last week of cach month a the 
season of scarcity :— 





Months. | wheat Barley. | Bajra. | Joér. a Gram. 

















Febrnary, 1869, oe oe | 12 2/16 8]/11 Of 11 OF 8 10 
March ” vee oo J 14 6 7117069 | cl 68} ak 9 !/12 2 
April ” ese oo | 15 127,22 OF 11 OF 11 910 2418 10 
May ” ove eee 18 15 23 1) ove eos 10 7 ll oO 
June ” bee oe | 16 68 | 20 14/12 4 9 14 9 14/12 3 
July 9 eee ees 12 3| 35 6 8 18 9 14 9 §& 9 14 
August i yas wo | 11 9} 12 32] 8 18] 22 OF 8 4] 8 18 
September _,, eee oo | TE OF 18 7] 9 16] 18 8 8 13} 2 9 
Oct ber 9” eee eee Th 4 id 18 12 10 15 a 11 0 9 14 
November ‘3 ewe ee | 16 31513 8114 j4/17 OF 1Q 7 9 18 
Decembér 9 eee eee 10 3/18 8/33 #13 { 17 9 | Il 0 & 14 
January, 1879, vee oo | TE 6] 186817) 8] 19 IS} 1 6 OF 8 1S 
February ” coe oe | 10 7/18 8] 16 OF 17 LYM g 8 14 
March Pe tee oo | 18 8] 18 12) 158 18] 19 4); 21° 9 8 


Kunkur for road metal is scarce in the district. There are only two fair 

quarries in the Shamli tahs{l, only one in Jansath and one 

in the bed of the Saléni in the Muzaffarnagar tahsil. The 

distance from these quarries is so great that the kunkur for the trunk road ig 
66 
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brought from the Meerut and Sahfranpur districts. First-class bricks 
12” x 6” %3” cost from eight to ten rupees per 1,000; 9” x 447 x 24” seven to 
eight rupees per 1,000, and small native bricks Rs. 2-8-0 per 1,000. Goodwyn’s 
tiles cost Rs. 14 per 100 and Syrian tiles Rs. 12, Stone lime costs Rs. SC per 100 
cubic feet ; kunkur lime, Rs. 18, and surkAt, Rs. 8. Digging kunkur for roads, 
cleaning and stacking costs Re. 1-8-0 te Rs. 2 per 100 cubic feet, and cartage 
costs nine to ten annas per 100 cubic feet per mile. Altogether metalled roads, 
cost for maintenance twelve to fourteen rupees per mile per mensem, and here 
the average cost of kunkur placed on the road rises to the very high sum of 
Rs. 8-8-0 to Rs. 14 per 100 cubic feet, and consolidating the same costs one rupee 
pér 100 cubic feet. Sallogs from the GarhwAl forests cost Rs. 2-4-0 to Rs. 2-8-0 
per cubic foot, and dressed and placed in position, the costs rises to Rs. 8-12-0 
and Rs, 4 per cubic foot. In earthwork, excavating light soil with a lead of 75 
feet eosts Re. 1-12-0 per 1,000 cubic feet ; with 150 feet lead, Rs. 2; and with 200 
feet lead, Rs. 2-4-0. Foundation excavations cost Rs. 2-8-0 to Rs. 3 per 1,000 
cubic feet. Concrete masonry in foundations cost Rs. 14 per 100 cubic feet 
and fine concrete costs Rs. 15; whilst first-class brick-work costs Rs. 22, seoont- 
class Rs. 20, and third-class Rs. 15. Arch masonry and brick-work in cornices, 
mouldings and other ornamental work cost Rs. 25 per 100 cubic feet. Best 
half-inch plaster of stone lime costs Rs. 3 per 100 cubie feat; kunkur lime, 
Rs. 2-12-0; and white washing, two.tothree annas. Terrace roofing costs Rs. 3 
per 100 square fest : thatching nine inches thick, Rs. 9 ; tiled roofing, Rs. 6-8-0; 
and Goodwyn’s tiles, Rs. 16. Iron work costs Rs. 16 to Rs. 20 per maund ; 
painting three coats of green Rs. 2 per 100 square feet, or red or white, Rs. 3-12-0 
Glazed and pannelled doors are made for from Rs. 85 to Rs. 95 per 100 square 
feet and panelled doors for Rs. 75 per 100 square feet. 





PART IIL 
INHABITANTS OF THE DisTRICT. 
Tax enumeration of 1848 gave a total population numbering 537,594 souls, 
of whom 172,304 were Hindu cultivators and 218,341 
were Hiudts following other callings; 61,445 were 
Musalman agriculturists and 85,504 were Musalm4ns following occupations 
unconnected with the cultivation of the soil. The entire population gave 333 
souls to the square mile, residing in 934 villages,' of which 803 had less than 
1,000 inhabitants and 121 had between 1,000 and 5,000. The towns having 
a population exceeding 5,000 were Muzaffarnagar (7,264), Budhana or Burhdna 


Population in 1848. 





1 There were in addition 194 villages without inhabitants (/4-chirdghi or ‘“‘lampless’’)- The 
returns of 1848 and those incidentally noticed as having been collected at settlement refer to 
‘the permanent residents only, the remainder to all residents in the district on the day the census 
was taken. 
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(5,559) Kéndhla (7,062), Shémli (8,447), Jalalabad (7,789), Jhanjhana (5,662), 


Charthéwal (5,111), Janaath (5,312), Kairfna (11,470), and Thana Bhawan 


(11,221). The urban popsylation only numbered 74,897 souls, or about 14 per 
eent. of the total number of inhabitants. Even amongst these there must have 


been a large proportion dependent more or less on the land for their subsistence. 


In fact the towns in this district partake far more of the nature of large vil- 


lages than of towns proper, and the entire district is essentially agricultural in 
its character. 


The census of 1852, better known as the census of 1853 from the year of 
report, showsa total population numbering 672,861 


Census of 1858. 


souls, or 409 to the square mile. There were 490,171 


Hindus (221,420 females), of whom 241,246 were engaged in cultivating the 
soil and 248,925 souls were engaged in other occupations. The Musalmains 
numbered 172,690, (89,607 females) of whom 73,943 were cultivators and 
98,747 were engaged in avocations unconnected with agriculture. Of the 887 
inhabited villages, 717 had a population less than 1,000 and 159 had between 
1,000 and 5,000 inhabitants. The towns with more than 5,000 residents were the 
same as in 1847 with the addition of Miranpur. The changes occurring between 
1847 and 1853 resulted in an inorease of 10 villages and 7,828 inhabitants, but 
even deducting these from the total population given in 1853 the increase is 
striking, and must, in a great measure, be attributable to defective enumera- 


tion in the first census. 


The census of 1865 is more valuable for the purposes of comparison. It 


Census of 1865. 


same broad division into agriculturists and those following other occupations 
was made, and gives the results shown in the following table :—. 

















AGRICULTURAL. NON-AGRICULTURAL. 
Males. | Females. Males. Females. | 
| o 
é # : a a ; z 
= 3 = a = oO 3 
re 3 § 0 = 
ai/al/s/ol]ea 4 2 2 ee eee = 





Hindés, ...| 73,539] 48,628/ 56,823] 31,081 | 205,066] 94,845) 58,845) 84,237| 49,684 286,761) 491,897 


Musalman 
and others,/ 25,584 16,614 21,812/ 12,296) 75,806) 35,881} 22,662) $4,675) 21,871) 114,579] 190,885 


, 
one? eee ewe | cores es cee, | ee ee eee | eee oe 








epee 











Total, ... suis 60,237| 78,135] 48,377| 280,872| 129,726] 80,997] 118,912) 71,705) 401,340) 682,212 





gives a total population of all sexes, ages and creeds 
of 682,212 souls, showing 414 to the square mile. The 
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There were 1,041 villages in 1865, of which 348 had less than 200 inhabit- 
ants ; 285 had between 200 and 500; 288 had between 500 and 1,000 ; 106 
had between 1,000 and 2,000, and 55 had between 2,000 and 5,000 inhabitants. 
The towns having more than 5,000 inhabitants were the same as in 1853, 
except that Budhana was omitted, With 1865 may be compared the figures 
of 1872, which are as follows :— 


Occupations in 1872. 





Landowners, Agriculturists. | Now-agriculturists. Total, 


Religion. 


Male. Female.| Male. | Female.| Male. Female.! Male. Female. 


on | eee fc fs | ofc cr fee 
a 


Hindés, oo | 6,785 | 4,910 | 98,516 | 73,845 | 168,748 | 146,146 | 974,049 | 224,901 
Musalmins, ... | 4,931 | 4,406 | $2,879 | 26,199 | 64,226 | 58,956 | 101,686 ; 89,561 
Christians, eee ese eee @e ee0 23 12 23 12 


Ee | eR EE | Gee SE | ees Gee | oe, | ee | coe § eee 


Total, ... | 11,716 | 9,816 | 180,695 | 100,046 | 239,997 | 905,114 {375,608 |-314,474 





The non-agriculturists numbered 438,111 souls, or 63°48 per cent. of the 

Caapavinany-(betueen total population in 187 2. The details of the census 
the returns of 1853 and returns of 1847 are not worth reproduction, but those 
cee of 1853 and 1865, as the two first enumerations con- 
ducted on uniform principles and with defined objects, should have a place 
in the district notice. Between 1853 and 1865 the changes in area were very 
small, consisting chiefly of a few villages transferred to the Karn4l district. The 
most noteworthy fact, however, is the apparently great diminution in the agri- 
cultural population. Thereis, however, no reason to suppose that this is due to 
anything but error in classification. In 1872 day-labourers and the mass of 
the agrioultural population were included in the non-agricultural class chiefly 
because their caste-name denoted a trade. 
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The following table gives the details per parganah for both the census of 
1853 and that of 1865 :— 
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The census of 1872 shows a total population numbering 690,082 souls and 
giving 419 inhabitants to the square mile. Of these 
498,950 were Hindis, 191,097. were Musalmans, and 35 
wore Christians and others not included in the first two classes. There were 883 
inhabited villages, giving an average of 0°5 villages to each square mile and 782 
inhabitants to each village. The actual classification of villages shows 207 with 
leas than 200 inhabtiants ; 268 with between 200and 500; 233 with between 
500 and 1,000; 108 with between 1,000 and 2,000, and 54 with between 2,000 
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and 5,000. The towns having a population exceeding 5,000 souls were those 
before given with the addition of Gangeru and Kh&tauli. The next table gives 
the parganah details according to religion sex and age :— 
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This table shows that the number of Hindu males in 1872 was 274,049, or 45:1 
per cent. ofthe entire Hindu population; Hinda females number 224,901, or 54:9 
per cent. ; Musalmén males 101,536, or 53:1 per cent. of the entire Musalman 
population, and Mussalman females 89,561, or 46°9 per cent, The percentage 
of Hindus on the total population is 72°3 and of Musalmans is 27-7, or three 
Musalmans to every eight Hinds. The percentage of males on the total popa- 
lation is 54:4, and of females is 45°6, whilst the divisional percentages are 54.0 
and 46:0 respectively. 

The statistics relating to infirmities were collected for the first time in 
1872. They show that amongst the total population 
there were 122 insane persons ( 49 females), or 1:7 
per 10,000 of the population ; 13 idiots (2 females), or 0-1 per 10,000; 143 deaf 
and dumb (42 females), or 2:0 per 10,000; 2,538 blind (926 females ), or 36:7 
per 10,000, and 227 lepers ( 23 females), or 3°2 per 10,000. The statistics as to 
age were also collected for the first time in 1872, and exhibit the following 
results for the Muzaffarnagar district. The table gives tha number of Hindis 
and Musalmans according to sex at different ages, 
with the percentage on the total population of the 
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same sex and religion. The columns referring to the tota] population include 
the inbabitants of all creeds, but preserve the sex distinction :— 
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The proportion of Hindu males under twelve to the total Hindu pepula- 
éion is 33°3 per cent., and of Hinda females is 32-9 per cent. Amongst Musal- 
mans the percentages are 31°7 and 31:4 respectively. Taking the quin- 
quennial periods up to 15 years of age, or 0 to 5, 5 to 10, and 10 to 15 years, 
the percentage of both sexes to the total population is 14°91, 12°5, and 11:3 
respectively, or taking females only, the numbers are 15°2, 12:0, and 10°2 per 
‘cent. Here, as in other districts of this division, females are slightly in 
excess of males in the first period and considerably below them in the other 
two. In the third period males show 12°8 and females only 10°2 per cent. 
Again, taking the whole population of the same sex and religion only, the pro- 
portion of Hindu males of the ages of 10 to 15 to all the Hindu males is 6°9, 
and of Hindu females to all the Hindu females is 5-6; whilst Musalméns show 
6°8 and 5°5 per cent. respectively. The proportion of Hindu males of the ages 
from 1$ to 20 to the total of the same sex and religion is 15°6 per cent., and of 
Hindu females is 14°7 per cent. ; whilst Musalmans show 15:4 and 14°8 per cent. 
‘espectively. These results support the conclusion arrived at by Mr. Plowden, 
that the enumeration of females from 10 to 15 years of age is defective. 

Distributing the Hinda population, numbering 498,950 souls, amongst the 

Beces four great classes of the census returns, we have 40,654 

" Brahmans ( 18,212 females ), 15,470 Rajputs (6,130 
fomales), 42,199 Baniyas (19,106 females), and all other castes numbered 
400,627 seuls, of whom 181,458 were females. Amongst the Brahmans 
' « 38,323 belonged to the great Gaur tribe of the Gaur 

ralimans. es 
division ; there were 72 Sanddhs, 384 were Acharajs, 
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109 were Bhéts, 223 were Dakauts, 332 were Kanaujiyas, 441 were Sarasvats, 
and 155 were Sarwariyas. Besides these clans there were a few belonging to 
the Bhéraddhvaj, Gujrati, Kashmiri, Mahirast, Shaivi, and other subdivisions. 
The Maithila Brahmans form a tribe of the great Gaur division and are found 
scattered in small numbers in almost every district. 
The tribe has four divisions :—Maithil, Sératri, Joga and 
Chaugola, and is very numerous and powerful in its proper home, Tirbit and 
the adjoining districts of the Benares division. The Sarasvats are also a tribe 
of the Gaur division of Brahmans, and are named after 
the sacred river Sirasvati, now a dry nfila, but once a 
broad river which watered fertile plains and rich fields in the early home of the 
Aryans to the west of the Jumna. There can be no doubt that these Sarasvats are 
one of the oldest of all the Brahmanical tribes, and represent a division which 
has come down from the remotest antiquity. The subdivisions of the tribe 
in these provinces are the following :—Bawanjati Sarasvat, Ashtbans Séras- 
vat, Shatbans Srasvat, Panjajati Sirasvat, Bihari, Bhunjthi, Kashmiri, 
Dogare, and Stiradhvaj. The first of these, as its name implies, includes fifty- 
two clans ; the second has eight clans; the third six clans, and the fourth five 
clans. The more common subdivisions found in this district are the Kash- 
miri, Suradhva, jand Bawanj iti. Amongst the clans of the Bawanjati the follow- 
ing titles occur :—Basade, Bijara, Rande, Merha, Mustal, Angal, Sadan, and 
Hastir. The Par&sur gotra of the Panjajati subdivision has the title Tikkhe, 
the Bh4rgav gotra has the title Kamariya and the Gautam gotra has the title 
Jhingan. Amongst the Ashtbans clans are the Bhiraddhvaj with the title 
P&thak ; K4syap called Sori, Gautam called Tiwari, Pardsur called Shand, and 
Suvarniya called Bhéraddhvaji. Amongst the Bahari clans are the Kisnatri 
with the title S&rada, Garg with the title Narada, Sandel with the title N&bha, 
and Monas with the title Chitrkotiya, besides numerous others. Sérasvats or 
Sfrasits are numerousin the upper Duab. In 1872 there were over 6,000 
in the district of Dehra Dun and over 2,000 in Meerut. They are amongst the 
most respectable of the Brahman families, and still, to a certain degree, preserve 
their ancient simplicity of manner. 

The Réhtis or Bohras are sometimes classed amongst the subdivisions of the 
Gaur tribe of the great Gaur division, under the name 
of Palliwdls, but they are now so completely separated 
from the Brahmans as a body that they are usually regarded as one of the 
miscellaneous tribes of Brahmanical origin. Other names for this tribe are 
Athwariya, Barhar, and Kainya. These Bohras are immigrants from Marwar, 
and are called Palliwal from their original seat, Palli. They are tbe great 
usurers and pawnbrokers of the apper Dudb, and are a wealthy, pushing 
unscrupulous race who have made good use of the opportunities afforded by our 
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courts to obtain possession of a considerable amount of landed property. They 
are detested for their roguery and trickery, and the derivation of the names by 
which they are known shows the estimation in which they are held. ‘‘ The 
continually revolving nature of their dealings,” writes Sir H. M. Elliot, “ and 
monthly visits:to each of their debtors, have, with reference to the constant 
revolutions. of the Persian wheel (rdéhat) and buckets, procured them: the 
designation of Rahtis or Rhatis.” The name Bohra is derived from ‘ beohdr’ 
or ‘trade,’ and may be rendered as ‘the trader.’ The name Athbariya or 

Athwariya, which signifies ‘ weekly,’ refers to a person who transacts his busi- 
ness weekly, and to the Bohras who collect their interest every week, a prac- 
ticed followed by the: Rahtis when they first came from Marwé4r and.settled in. 
these provinces towards the-close of the last century. B&rhar similarly refers. 
to the division of the tribe who used to collect their-interest every day. The. 
name Kéinya is. due to. their frequent use.of the. word ‘ kdin,’ * why,’ ‘ where- 
fore,’ in their daily transactions. Palli in Marwar was held by a community 
of Brahmans who invited Shiuji and Setram, the grandsons of Jaichandra, the 
last Rathor ruler of Kanauj, to assist them. against the Minas and Mairs of the 
hills around Palli. The R&thors accepted the invitation, defeated the Minas, 
and, in reward, received lands in: Palli which thus formed the nucleus of their 
possessions in. M&arwar.t The Rathora soon added to their first acquisi- 
tions the lands of the Brahmans by the murder of the heads of the community 
during the holi festival. The survivors remained in their ancient home and 
devoted themselves to commerce, so that in a short time Palli became the great, 
commercial mart of western Rajwara, electing its own magistrates. both for- 
municipal regulations and the arbitration of all matters connected with their 
eommercial pursuits, and having a mint of its own. Subsequently, when. 
Marwér was devastated by the Muhammadans, the Raja called for a general. 
contribution, which the Brahmans of Palli refused on account of their caste. 
The Raja was enraged at this and placed a number of their headmen in con-~ 
finement, and in revenge many of the Brahmans committed suicide, but instead 
of being terrified at having caused the deaths of so many Brahmans, the Raja 
expelled them from his territories, and the Palliwdls emigrated to Bikanir, 
Db&r, Jaisalmer, the Sindh valley, and these Provinces. Sir H. M. Elliot 
separates the K&inyas and Réhtis from the Bohras, and calls the former an in- 
ferior class who “ lend money to agriculturists and others ina small way, 
generally by tens, and for every ten rupees take a bond for twelve rupees, pay- 
able byinstalments of one rupee per mensem.”” The Bohras have larger deal- 
ings with the higher classes, and, like the Rahtfs, are eager to acquire possession 
of profitable estates. There is, however, this difference between the two, that 
while R&bits will only take money for money, the Bobras are ready to veceive 
ia aa 1Tod’s Rajasthan IL19;1,60!. 2222... .° °° 
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property as well in exchange. In Bombay many have become Musalmans and 
form an important section of the trading community. Tod says that the Palli- 
wals never marry out of their own tribe and give a sum of money for their 
wives. They worship the bridle of a horse, a custom which leads Tod to iden- 
tify them with the priests of the Skythian-Palli race. Unlike other castes Palli- 
wals eat and drink with the Mah&brahman tribe, who accept gifts for the dead 
thirteen days after death, a practice which is held in great disrepute by all 
other classes of Brahmans. In this district, during the currency of the past 
settlement, Bohras have acquired by purchase 7,788 acres of land chiefly in par- 
ganahs Muzaffarnagar, Bhukarheri, and Charthéwal. 

Amongst the Rajpats the most numerous tribe is the Chauhan (4,998). 
Next comes the Pundir (4,942), Jhotiy&na or Jhatiyéna 
(2,106), Bisen (631), Surajbansi (625), Polast (329), 
which is really a clan of the Pundir tribe, Kachhw&ha (533), Gaharw&r (272), 
Dh&kara (173), Chhonkar (149), Badgdjar (167), Baranw&r (149), Tomar 
(105), besides small numbers of the Bais, Bitha i, Band4phar, Chandrabansi, 
Gahlot, Gaurdbar, Gaur, Jadubansi, Kharg, Rithor, and Rajwar clans. The 
Pundirs or Purirs are of the same tribe as those in Sah4éranpur and form an 
important element of the Rajput population in Aligarh, where a colony from 
Sahéranpur made an early settlement. The Bisens claim to be descendants 
of the same stock from which the Raja of Salempur Majhauli, in the Gorakhpur 
district, is descended. Those in this district are petty agriculturists, chiefly of 
the Parfsur gotra. The Baranwars are an obscure tribe, probably a gotra of 
some forgotten tribe, and are called after the town of Baran or Bulandshahr. 
Gahbarw.irs connect themselves with the dynasty of - that clan which once ruled 
in Kanauj. The Gaurdhars are an obscure tribe, here said to be descended 
from the Chamar Gaurs, and to have some connection with the Ahirs. Gablots 
and Chhonkars.are noticed under the Aligarh district, Jidubansis under Muttra, 
Banaphars under Hamirpur, Rithors under Eta, and Pundirs under Saharan- 
pur. Here, as eleswhere, there are numerous minor castes of obscure origin, 
many of which have arisen from social differences caused by marriage contrary 
to caste rule and from breach of caste etiquette. These new castes have by 
degrees both in number and in influence attained to the position of separate 
tribes, and have in their turn given rise to fresh subdivisions. 

The Jhotiyanas or Chhotiyanas about Jaula are by common consent Kachh- 
wahas of the original stock and Kasyap got, and are 
probably the same as the Kachhwahas of the Antarbed 
(duib) who are so frequently mentioned by Chand as the allies of Prithiréj. 
They are, too, said to have assisted Visala Deva in his invasion of Gujrat in 
the middle of the eleventh century, and, in any case, must have been amongst 
the earliest Rajput colonists of the district. The name Jhotiyana is said to be 
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derived from Jhotwira in the Jaipur State, whence they came here, and they 
once held a chaurfsi, witha Raja of their own, at Tisang. Kacbhwihas are also 
found in Meerut, Bulandshahr, Et’ wah, Aligarh, Eta, and Jalaun. To the 
north-west of the district, close to the Saharanpur border, there is a chaubtsi 
(or colony of twenty-four villages) held by Chauhfn 
Rajputs. These villages cluster around Chaus4na, the 
parent village, and are still for the most part in the hands of their founders. 
The Chauhans trace their origin to Prithiraj, and through him to S4mbhar. 
Near the janction of the Hindan with the west K4li Nadi there is a chaublsi 
of Rajpits of the Somwal or Sombansi clan and Atri got comprising eight 
villages in this district and sixteen villages in the neighbouring district of 
Meerut. Their principal village in this district is Inchhauli, and in Meerut is 
Burhadaéna. 

Baniyas chiefly belong to the Agarwal (37,354), Chhoti Saran (1,824), 
Mahesri (177), Bishnoi (155), Saraugi(1,59-), Agrahri, 
Dasa, Gata, Gindauriya. Dusri Saran, Rastaugi, Rorh, 
and Raja-ki-barddari subdivisions. The Dasa is the same as the Raja-ki- 
barddari, and is a subdivision of the Agarwal division. It obtained the second 
namo from one Ratan Ohand Dasa, a resident of Miranpur, who rose to dis- 
tinction and high office under the Sayyids of Jansath during the reign of 
Farrukhsiydr. The Dasas are descendants of a slave-girl of Ugrasen and 
are divided into Dasas and Kadimi Dasas. Many of the former are Jainas, 
but this difference in religion does not prevent them from eating and drinking 
together or intermarrying. The Bishnoi Baniyas are more a religious sect 
than a tribe and are recruited from various tribes, including Rajpits, Brah- 
mans, and Baniyas. The Rorhs have three divisions—the Khattri, Lahauri, 
and Rorh, and are chiefly arhats and daldls (or brokers). Mahesris are of the 
Jaina sect. Agrahris seem to be a mixed caste and wear the sacred thread. 
They are more numerous in the Benares division than in the upper Dudb, and 
are divided into several classes, such as the Uttaréha, Pachhawan, Banéarasi, 
Panchara, Dél4mau, Mahuliya, Ajudhiyabaési, and Chheanawe. The Rastaugis 
trace their origin to Amethi in Oudh, and are divided into the Amethiya, 
Mauhériya, and Indrapatiya classes. The Gindauriya and Gata are obscure 
subdivisions of the Baniya class, of whose origin nothing.is known. All 
through the upper Duadb, the Agarwélas and their divisions—the Pachhain, 
Purbiye, Dakhinddhi, Utarddhi, Churdwale, Jaisalmeriye, Dasa and Pancha— 
are the most prominent, numerous, active and intelligent portions of the trad- 
ing community. | 

The Jainas form one of the most important sections of the mercan- 
tile community, and for their influence and wealth 
are particularly deserving of notice. They allow of 
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vighty-four gachkhas or-gotras in these provinces, the names of which are as 


follows! :— 


Oswal. 


Sad. Lameru. Giradhwal. 
Srin:él. Uhundiya. Mahura. Nikajjala. 
Sri Srimal. Padmavati Panwar. Golalara. Khandiya. 
Srimali Pattan. Jainala. Barhondra. Pars &r. 
Porwal. Golabare. Mégudhi. Samaiya. 
Khandelwal. Hfmar. Babiari. Jhamaiya. 
Palliwal, Kumanera. Badyijara. Chansake. 
Agarwal. Janachera. Gharlawil. Dusake. 
Lohiya. Grihapati. Baghel wl. Asethi. 
Jaiswal. Naimawar. Saurati. Békase, 
Bhabhara. ‘| Kharana. Murlawal. Golaraghare. 
Lamechu. Burhela, Chirtoriya. Pataniya. 
Golérara. Mahelwal. Banek pot. Durhiye. 
‘Thadi ya. Addhowal. Barbgi. Ramaiya. 
Bagherwfil!. Pukviwal. Puriya. Barnj&tiya. 
Mahesri. Poswal. Bhuriya. 1 Sripala. 
Golapurab. Kharewal. Mewariya. Bisasri | &!a. 
_ Dasa. Marewal. Ayodhyabasi. - Khaola. 
Géjar Gaur. Varahiya. Karna : Bareliwal. 
Gola. Nema. ‘| Charnagarm. Kananjiyé. 
Mudela. | Girnarwal. Katharal. * KapGry-4t. 


Most of those gachhas do not eat together, nor can they intermarry with each 
other. Much has been written about the Jainas, both in India and in Eng- 
land, by Colebrooke, Buchanan, Stevenson, Ward, Delamaine, Franklin, Wilks, 
Erskine, Dubvis, and others, but the best and most useful account of the sect 
in Upper India is that given by H. H. Wilson, from whose notice I shall give 
a short account of their tenets and position. I have made several efforts to 
obtain some local information regarding their customs in Meerut, but failed 
to gather any but the vaguest statements which were entirely worthless for 
record.?, The Jainas are divided into two principal divisions, the Digamba- 
ras of sky-clad, t.¢., naked Jainas, and Svetambaras er white-robed. The 
teachers of the former division, however, no longer go naked, but wear coloured 
garments, and confine the disuse of clothes to the time of eating, when they throw 
off their wrapper when receiving food from their disciples. Besides these two 
great divisions there are several minor ones, but the differences in doctrine and 
practice are trivial and of little import. Amongst them mention may be made 
of the Mula Sanghis, who use brushes of peacock’s feathers, wear red garments 
and receive alms in their hands: the Kashta Sanghis, who make their images 
of wood and employ brushes of the tail of the yak; the Terah Panthis, Bis 
Panthis, Bhishana Panthis, Dundiyas and Samvegis. Besides these denomi- 
nations all Jainas are divided into Yatis and Sravakas, the former of whom 
lead a religious life, depending upon the alms of the latter. Many Yatis are 





1 ‘These names differ slightly from those given in H. H. Wilson’s list, and are taken from a 
* Barnan é‘a’’ published in Senares. * See H. H. Wilson’s works (Kd. Rost.) I., 276, is 
which a summary of the bibliography of the Jaina literature is given. He also refers to 
Colebrooke’s Essays 248, 287; Catalogue of the Makenzie MSS. ; Trans, R. A. Soc. London, I, 
418, 620, 531,; 11,270; Cale. Quart. Mag. Ward’s Hindoos; Buchsnan’s Travels in Mysore ; 
Wika’ Historical Sketch of the South of India; Erskine’s Journal, Bombay Literary Society, 
&c. Their great place of pilg-image in the Upper Di &b is Hastinapar, 
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engaged in trade or possess maths and mandirs, but they nover officiate as priests, 
leaving this to a properly trained Brahman. The Yatis are sometimes collected 
in maths, called by them poshdlas. The secular Jainas in these provinces 
worship almost exclusively Parasrim (Parsvan&th) and Mah&bir (Mahfévira 
Svami or Varddhamdna) the twenty-third and twenty-fourth Tirthankaras of 
the present age. Their temples generally consist of an oblong or square room 
surrounded by an open portico. On one side is an altar-pieee of several stages, 
and in the centre of the upper tier sits the principal deity supported by two 
other arhats, while the remainder are ranged upon the lower tiers. The spire is 
usually arranged in compartments like leaves and is surmounted by a pole resemb- 
ling a flag-staff-which terminates in a gilt knob. The Jaina temple at Héthras 
is a particularly fine building. 

The Jaina works in the various languages spoken by them are exceedingly 
numerous and voluminous. Likethe Hindds, they have 

a series of works called Puranas, giving the legendary 
history of their Tirthankaras or deified teachers ; such are the Adi, Uteara, Chémén- 
da Rédya and Chaturvinsati Paranas. Other classes of works are the charitras, 
which are generally devoted tothe marvellous history of some Tirthankara or other 
holy personage, as the Pdjyapdda Charitra, &c. The Jainas have also their 
writers on philosophy, grammar, astronomy, me_licine, physics, and mathematics, 
so that, altogether, their literature affords ample materials for a description of 
their tenets and religious customs. Mr. H. H. Wilson gave a list of over one 
hundred Jaina works either in his possession or in the library of tha Sanskrit 
College in Calcutta, and mentioned the existence of a number of works called Sid- 
dhdntas and Agamas, which are tothe Jainas what the Vedas are to the Hindus. 
Hemachandra, a Jaina writer of the twelfth century, calls the principal authori- 
ties of a sacred character acknowledge! by the Svet4mbarasc, Angas, of which 
there are eleven, or with a supplementary division, twelve. With these are con- 
nected the Updngas or inferior Angas and the Pérvas, which are 69 calle! because 
they were drawn up before the Angas. These last are fourteen in number, and 
treat of the chief tenets of the sect on moral subjects. These writings have 
never yet been thoroughly examined, and only very small portions of them have 
been edited and explained, so that our knowledge of the religious history of this 
important sect is as yet far from complete. 

The tenets which chiefly distinguish the Jainas from the Hindus are, 
briefly, their denial of the divine origin and infalli- 
bility of the Vedas ; the reverence paid by them to 
the saints who have by their self-denial and austerities attained to a position 
superior even to the gods, and their extreme tenderness of animal life. Their 
disregard of the authority of the Vedas is common to the Jainas with the 
followers of Buddha, and involves a neglect of the rites which they presoribe. 


Literature and tenets. 
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In fact it is these rites which necessarily include some disregard of animal 
life that impugns the sanctity of the Vedas themselves in the eyes of the Jainas. 
The worship of holy men is also common to both Jainas and Bauddhas. The 
latter out of their celestial hierarchy usually confine their devotions to seven 
Buddhas; the Jainas extend this number to twenty-four, and enumerate 
twenty-four of their past age or Avasarpini; twenty-four of the present age 
and twenty-four of the future. The twenty-four of the present age are :— 








No. Name. Name. Symbol. 
1 | Adinath or eee Bull. 18 | Vimala: &°h, Boar. 
2 | Ajitanaéth. Elephant. 14 Anantanéth or Ananta- Porcupine. 
3 | Sambhu: &-h, ee | Horse. jita. 
4 | Abhainandar&‘h, .-. | Monkey. 15 | Dharma & h, «. | Thunderbolt 
6 | Sumatinéth, Chak wa-chakwi [| 16 | Santar 4:n. Antelope. 
6 | Supadma: Sth or Padma- | Lotua. 17 | Kantha: & h, Goat, 
prabhbu. 18 | Ara: &'h, ee | Fiah. 
7 | Suparswavath or Supa- | Siva :tika. 19 | Mall @ h, «ee | Pinnacle. 
rasa. 20 | Munisuvrata, «. | Tortoise 
8 | Chandraprabhu, Crescent moon. | 2t | Nami &th, eee | Lotus with stock, 
9 | Pushpacéata or Suida- Alligator. 22 Nemin&th, Shell. 
14¢h. 23 Earewale: h or Paras- Serpent. 
10 | Sitara: & h. Tree or flower. 
11°} Sri Anse: & hor Sriyasa, Rhinoceros. 24 Varddhaména or Ma- | Lion. 
12 | Vasopadya or Vasupuj- | Buffalo. I ébir. 
ya. 


But of these the twenty-third and twenty-fourth, or Parasrim and Maha- 
Lir, have superseded all their predecessors and engross tho devotions of the 
Jainas of the present day. The generic names applied to these saints show the 
Jaina notions of their attributes. The saint is Jgatprabhu, or lord of the 
world ; Tirthakara, or one who has passed over (¢{ryate anena), that is, the world 
compared to the ocean ; Kevali, or the possessor of kerala, or spiritual nature ; 
Arlhat, or one who is entitled to tae homage of gods and men; and Jina, or 
the victor over all human passions and infirmities. Besides these general 
epithets there are others of a more specific nature referring to the form of the 
body, voice, hair, nails, &c., and his superhuinan powers. Each of the twenty- 
four Jinas, too, are distinguished from each other in colour, stature and longe- 
vity. Two are red, two white, two black, and the rest are of a rich yellow- 
ish brown. Each, in order, decreases in size and age until the last but one 
Jina, like the last Buddha, lives only one hundred years, and the last Jins 
seventy-two years. 

Mr. H. H. Wilson gives a summary of the life of Mahavira or Mahabir 
from the Mahdctra Charitra of Hemachandra. The 
first birth of Mahabir took place at an unknown time 
as Nayasara, the head-man of a village in the country of Vijaya. His next was 
as Mariohi, the grandson of the first Tirthankara Rishabha. We next find 
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him as Visvabhita, prince of Rajagriha; then as Vasudeva, the foe of Hyagriva. 
He then successively became a lion, a Chakravartti Raja, the devotee Nandana, 
and finally the Tirthankara Mahavira, born in a family of the line of Ikshv4ku 
at Pavana in Bharata Kshetra. Mahdbir early adopted an ascetic life, fol- 
lowing the tenets of the Digambara division, and living chiefly in Behar 
and the adjacent provinces. During his wanderings he visited Rajagriha, 
SrAvasti, Vairfli and Kaus4mbhi, and iu the last place attained to kevala or 
spiritual knowledge, the only knowledge. He then proceeded to Apépapari 
in Behar, where he began his instructions and secured many disciples from 
among the Brahmans, the most celebrated of whom was Gautama or Indra- 
bhuti, whom some identify without reason, with the Gautama of the Bauddhas. 
From the conversations between Mahabir and his disciples it would appear 
that they recognised the vital principle as a real existence animating, in dis- 
tinct portions, distinct bodies, and condemned to suffer the consequences of its 
actions by migrations through various forms. “The reality of elementary 
matter is also asserted, as well as of gods, demons, heaven and hell: The final 
state of the vital and sentient principle is left rather obscure, but as its 
actual and visible exemption from human acts is taught, it follows that it is 
exempt from their consequences or repeated births in various shapes, and, 
therefore, ceases to be in any sensible or suffering form.” 

Mahibir, then, attended by his followers, wandered about to various places 
disseminating the Jaina tenets and making numerous converts. He again 
came to king Sasdnika of Kausimbhi, in the modern district of Allahabad, 
and remained with him many days. Thence he returned to Ap4papuri with 
a following of S&dhus and Sédhwis, or holy men and women; Sramanas, or 
ascetics versed in the fourteen Purvas ; Avadhijnanis, or those who know the 
limits or laws ; Kevalis, or those detached from acts; Manovits, possessors of 
- intellectual wisdom ; Vadis, coutroversialists ; and Sravakas, the male laity. 
Mahabir died at Ap&papuri on the day of the new moon of Karttik, in the 
seventy-second year of his age. In a passage in his life it is prophesied that, 
when 1669 years have elapsed from the death of Mahabir, Kuméra Pala of 
Anahilla Pattan in Gujrét should become a convert to the worship of Jina. 
The conversion of Kuméra actually took place about 1174 A.D., so that the 
death of Mahabir, according to Hemachandra, must have taken place about 
495 B.C.; other Jaina authorities from the south of India give the date as 
663 B.C., and some from Bengal as 636 B.C. 

The leading tenets of the Jaina belief may now be briefly described. They 

General view of Jaina 0 not acknowledge a first cause, nor do they admit of 
belief. soul or spirit as separate from the living principle. 
All existence is divisible into—life (jira) or the living principle, and 
inertia (ajira), or the various modifications of inanimate matter. Both 
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. are uncreated and imperishable. Again, all objects are arranged under nine 
tattwas or categories, traths or existences :—(1) ;f0a or life in its various forms 
subdivided into those with mobility as animals, men, &c., and those without, as 
the products of the four elements, plants, &. (2) Ajlva, or objects and proper- 
ties devoid of consciousness and life. (3) Punys, or good, whatever is the cause 
of happiness to living beings. (4) Fiépa, or ill, as opposed to the preceding. 
(5) dsrava, or the sources from which the evil acts of living beings proceed, in- 
cluding the organs of sense, passions, evil acts, evil pursuits. (6) Samvara, which 
is that by which acts are collected or impeded, such as attention, endurance, 
secrecy, &c. . (7) Nirjara is the religious practice that destroys mortal impari- 
ties or penance. (8) Bandha is the integral ussociation of life with acts as 
milk with water, fire with tow, d&c.; and (9) Moksha, or the liberation of the 
vital principal from the bonds of action. “ From the details of these nine 
tattwas,” writes Mr. Wilson, “the whole Jain system may be collected, but the 
form only the text on which further subtleties are founded, and they leave the 
end and scope of all the doctrine or the attainment of ultimate liberation singu- 
larly indistinct. The moksha or nirrén of the Jains is exemption from the in- 
cidents of life, and, above all, from the necessity of being born again ; but in 
what state the living principle subsists after it is so exemptel does not very 
satisfactorily appear.”’ In one state, indeed, the bodily individuality remains, 
and in others the Siddhas) the pure existences correspond with our notions 
of spiritual existences having an impassive and inappreciable form. Mr. Cole- 
brooke observes :—‘‘ It is not annihilation but unceasing apathy which they 
(Jainas and Bauddhas) understand to be the extinction of their saints and which 
they esteem to be supreme felicity worthy to be sought by practice of mortifi- 
cation as well as by the acquisition of knowledge.” 

All Jainas believe in the essential principles declared in the tattwas, but there 
are some differences in the practices of the Svetén- 
baras and Digambaras, and in the duties of the lay and 
religious orders. The Svetamharas decorate the images of the Tirthankaras 
with ornaments of gold and jewels, a practice in which they are not followed by 
the Digambaras. The former say that there are twelve heavens and sixty-four 
Indras, while the latter increase the number of heavens to sixteen and the num- 
ber of deities to one hundred. The Svetambaras allow their spiritual guides to 
eat out of vessels, while the Digambaras feed their preceptors with their owa 
hands. The Digambaras deny that the brush, waterpot, &., are essential to the 
character of an ascetic, and they assert that no woman can obtain nfrvdn, and that 
the Angas are not the work of the immediate disciples of the Tirthankaras, but of 
subsequent teachers or Achfryas. The Yatis or clerical section of the Jainas 
are expected to follow a life of abstinence, taciturnity and continence, while the 
Sravakas or lay portion worship the saints and all holy men. They all hold 
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that there are five great duties (mahdvratas) : refraining from injury to life, 
truth, honesty, chastity and freedom from wordly desires: four great merits 
(dharmas ), liberality, gentleness, piety and penance; and three sorts of restraint : 
government of the mind, body, and tongue. To these some minor instructions 
of a formal nature are added as purificatory and ceremonial. On the whole, the 
system is calculated to produce a quietism which renders the believer regardless 
of what may happen both here and hereafter. 

The system of worship is simple. A Yati may dispense with ceremonial 
observances, and a lay Jaina need only visit the temple once a day, walk 
round it three times, bow to the images of the Tirthankaras, and offer some. 
flowers or fruit with a mantra such as the following : —“‘ Namo Arihantdnam, 
Namo Siddhénam, Namo Arydnam, Namo Updjydnam, Namo Loen Sabba Sad- 
hdnam.” “ Salutation to the Arhats, Siddhas, Sages, Teachers, and to all the holy, 
devout persons in the world.” A morning prayer is also repeated :—“Ichehhdmi 
khama samano bandiyon jo manjdye nisidye, mdthena vanddémi.” “TI beg forgive- 
ness, O Lord, for your slave; whatever evil thoughts the night may have 
produced, I bow with my head.” A portion of some holy book is then 
geuerally read by a Yati, after which the worshipper proceeds to his home. 
The priest and attendant on the images isa Brahman. The Jains do not deny 
the existence of the Hindu gods, and both Devi and Sérasvati are worshipped 
by them in these provinces, in subordination, however, to Parasram and 
Mahabir. The only rites followed on births are the marking the top of the 
head with perfumes and sandal twelve days after birth. Marriage and crema- 
tion ceremovies are much the same as with Hindts, except that the Vaidik 
mantras are omitted. Parasnaéth and Pdépapuri in Bengal, mount Abu in 
Ajmer, and Girinér in Gujrat are the great Jaina shrines. Their holidays com- 
memorate events in the lives of their saints, but they also observe the Basant- 
y&tra, Sripanchami, and the second, fifth, eighth, eleventh and twelfth days of the 
lunar month. On these days ho new work should be commenced, no journey 
should be undertaken, and fasting and continence should be observed.’ 

The following list gives the names and the numbers of “ the other castes” 
of the census returns arranged in alphabetical order, ' 
and includes all the Hindu castes which have not been 
placed under the previous three divisions. The classification appears to be very 
imperfect, for there are many clans given here which appear to be mere gots of 


Other castes. 


1 I must refer to Mr. Wilson for his note on the origin of the Jain faith (Works, I, 823) and its 

connection with Buddhism. He writes :—‘ That it is the most recent of all the systems pursued 

in Hindustan is rendered highly probable by the extravagances in which it deals, byt he doctrine 

it opposes to those of all other schools, and by the eomparatively recent date of many Jain authors 

of celebrity and of monumental relics, but at what period it actually took its rise it is not easy to 

determine.” He admits them tobe a distinct sect ten or twelve centuries ago, but questions their 
being of any note or importance at a much earlier time. 
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clans really belonging to the Brahman, Rajput and Baniya subdivisions, such 
as Bohras, Dhusars, Chauh&ns, Jaiswdrs, &. :-— 


Aheriya, i 47 Jaiswir, vey 25 Patwa, ae 199 
Ahir, sch 568 | Jat, we 66,759 | Ramaiya, _... 15 
Bangar, aes 10 Julgba, oo 9580 Rangar, “és 6 
Banjara, ace 3,45 l Kéchhi, eoe 193 Rawa, eve 128 
Barhia, woe 10,661 Kahér, - 40,452 | Riwéri, ~ 37 
Bawariya, eee 610 Kalél, ooo 1,774 Saisi, cee 1,163 
Bhaddri, se 384 Kambvh, woe §«=—s-_—«0, 004 Saini, ove 16,485 
Bhand, See iT | Kanjar, eas 48 Sial, sae 1,578 
Bharbh6énja, oe «= ss, 985 K Anpri, on 36 Shoragar, was 6 
Bhiét, cee 1,140 Kéyath, ee 863 Shutarban 9 ooo 20 
Bohra, . 630 Khakrob, 26,726 Sikh, 1@ 
: 96,921 Khatfk, 1,583 Sonar, 4,250 
oe 1,694 Khattri, 908 8a 
Chauhéo, ~ 201 | Koli, 549 | Tags, 11,947 
Dabgar, i Kumhir, 12,966 Tamoli, 
D 1,603 Karmi, 15 Teli, 16 
Dhanak, “ 189 Kuszahgar, 16 Thathera, 18} 
Dhobi “a 790 ha, 81,18 Vaishnou, 83 
Dhuna, 80 Lohfr, 48,83 Bairagi, 63u 
Dom, ove 41 Miumar, oo 522 Barwa, Hv 
Dhusar, 9 M&li, 7,965 Fakir. 636 
Gadahla, 2 Mall&h, 122 Goshiin, a 1,198 
G 13,107 Meo, ? Jogi, “ 9,059 
Ghosl, aes t Mochi, ‘ 233 Garkha, ue 3 
Gola, sei 157 Nat, aks 456 Gond, bus li 
G Gjar, ee «=, 899 Orh, eee 6,874 Purabiya, bes 70 
Hajjém, 8,418 ' Pési, coe 2 


The Banjéras are scattered throughoat the district in small colonies and 
are now almost entirely tillers of the soil ; as cultivators they are still very back- 
ward, and in their small impoverished settlements, carts are only now beginning 
to come into use. 

The Bawariyas (Bhowreeahs) or Bauriyas or Bhauriyas claim descent from Raj- 
put fathers and trace their origin to Bikanir. They were 
probably included amongst the predatory tribes inha- 
biting the hill country south of Dehli, mentioned by the Muhammadan historians 
under the generic name of Mew&tis. The branch that ultimately made its way 
into the Dudb is said to have sojourned for a time at L4lki, west of the Jumna, 
and appears to have first attracted attention by its wanderings in this direction 
about a hundred years ago during the decline and downfall of the empire. 
They say that they were originally Rajputs and explain their fall from their high 
estate as follows :—“‘ Once upon a time, their remote ancestor, Amr Singh, a 
mighty hunter of the genuine Chauhan stock, a resident of M&rw&r, went out for 

a day’s sport in the jungle. A deer passed, so he drew his bow and let fly an 
arrow, but as bad luck would have it, it missed the mark and hit Sri Thakur 
(apparently the Baariya representation of the ‘Supreme Power,’ Bhagwan) 
who happened to be reposing at the foot of atree.- Sri Thakur, smarting with 
pain, incontinently cursed him, calling him ‘ bauriya’ or ‘bduri (synonymous, 
it appears, ‘with ‘you stupid oaf!’),+ and added a pious wish that he might 
never have a roof to cover his head with. Amr Singh’s fault was visited apon 
} From a note by Mr. G. Williams, C.S., and the official reports. 
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the heads of his children, fourteen in number, seven daughters and seven sons, 
who gave their names to the seven gots of the Bauriyas, vie., Koli, Parwér, 
Solankhi, Debés, Chauhan, Dhandal, and Badhifra. Twoother gots peculiar to 
the Panjab are the Charan and Dhandhére. In marriage the only prohibited got 
is that of the father, and kardo is prevalent. Others say that in the olden time 
two notables, brothers, presented tho king of the period with one of their 
daughters at a darbér. The potentate, being exceedingly delighted, told them 
to ask for any favour they might wish. The one with prudent foresight de- 
manded a substantial jdgtr of land ; the other, a careless sort of fellow, simply 
asked to be allowed to do whatever he pleased and dispose of his time as seemed 
good in his own eyes. He accordingly became a thief and founded the Bauriya 
community. The sun (Suraj or Nar&yan) is a universal object of worship 
with all Bauriyas, but each got also has its special deity. For instance, those 
of th eKoli got adore a demon called Dhera Deota, whose shrine is at Chitor; the 
Chauhans worship the devi of Jawdlamukhi ; the Dhandhals, Kaéla DAs, who is 
probably identical with the K4la Baba of the Chamfs ; and the Badhidras Nar 
Singh, the equivalent to Narfyan, whom the Parwars, Solankhis, and Debas 
prefer to call Goshaéin. They naturally regard theo Brahmans with becoming 
reverence, but any drunken Bairdgi does equally well for a guru, if not better. 
Still the birth of a child is celebrated by a distribution of alms to the Brah- 
mans whenever possible. At the time of betrothal, the intended bridegroom’s 
father has to pay Rs. 7 to the girl’s father, and marriages are celebrated with 
feasting and presents of ornaments to the bride at a cost of from Rs. 20 to 
Rs. 100. A widow invariably marries again if she possibly can, and no restriction 
is placed upon divorce. No food whatsoever is prohibited, and their social 
system is, in short, that of primitive savages.” 
The following is a list of some of the peculiar words used by them :— 


Bread, ove we Lek or roto, Knife, ose coo «= Churyin. 
Man, ons «. Mankho, Sword, ws vo. Furydr, 
Woman, « we «=Mfanshi, Sleep, ast eo Khuigyon. 
Body, ose oo. Wdliya. Die, see . Marigyon, 
Girl, sia wee «6K uwdrni. Horse, «ee Ghoro. 
Mother, oes occ Ai Buffalo, ece econ Bhinkh. 
Father, axe oe Aga, | Bullock, ... ee Dhdndho. 
Son, ove .- Dtkra, Cloth, oe oo. Légron. 
Daughter, eee *ee Dthri. Bread, eoe eee Dhddhi. 
Food, jus oe Khaildi. Eyes, ve we Dhola, ankhi, 
Drink, eee ese Ptldhon. Face, eee oe Bédkon. 
Bat, ooe soe Khaildhan. Feet, eco eco Golo, 
Walk, ees ee Findon, Legs, eee eee Godo. 
Plough, =e coe §=Hulh, Head, oe .- Mandh. 


The history of the experiment commenced by Mr. 8. N. Martin, C.8., with 
a view to the reformation of this tribe by locating them 
as cultivators in the yillages of Kh4npur, Allahuddinpur, 
Kheri, &c., in parganah Bidauli, has been the subject of many reports and much 
correspondence. Inquiries regarding the Baurjyas began in 1855, when Khairuddin 
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Abmad found that a very large number of men, known as Debliw4l Bauriyas, 
were settled in villages in this and the Sah4ranpur district under separate and 
several leaders. These gangs thrived under the protection of the zamindars of the 
villages in which they lived. Every year at the close of the rainy season they 
left on thieving excursions for ditferent parts of India, travelling even as far as 
Calcutta, Indore, and other distant places in search of plunder. Their practice 
was confined almost entirely to the plunder of tents and carts laden with grain and 
merchandise, and they never attempted robbing by open violence or resorted 
to force except under necessity for defence or escape. They were, however, 
very successful, because very expert in cutting entries into tents and abstractiog 
parcels or bales from the bullock-train or other carts. It was also found that 
the owners of their villages helped them by providing food, and even the luxu- 
ries as well as the necessities of life for the families of those who had gone on 
long excursions. They not only did this but were ever ready to give evidence 
as to character in order to refute accusations acd to give security for good 
behaviour where such was demanded. In return for the protection thus afforded 
they received high interest for their advances ani no inconsiderable share of 
the plunder. The administrative measures which ensued were stopped by the 
mutiny, and again in 1863 inquiries were set on foot with similar results. 

A colony was then established by Mr. Martin in parganah Bidauli consist- 
ing of 1,200 persons, of whom 356 were adult males. 
This was at first placed under the supervision of Sayyid 
Mahdi Hasan Khan, an Honorary Magistrate and powerful landholder, resident 
in the parganah, and about the close of the year 1863, a special police, mainly 
composed of Bauriya constables with a picked inspector at their head, was 
posted in the colony for stringent supervision. The first year was an unfortu- 
nate one, for the seasons were unfavourable, and in consequence desertions soon 
took place. Cultivation, too, was unpopular in spite of the inducements offered, 
viz., in the first year, of holding without rent; in the second year, of paying only two 
annas per bigha; in the third, four annas ; and in the fourth, the maximum of eight 
annas was reached. It is not to be wondered at that the Bauriya, combining 
in himself the simplicity of a Bedouin with the dexterity of an English poacher, 
and from his earliest youth taught by precept and example to live by plunder, 
should naturally not only become an adept in the art of thieving but also acquire 
a keen relish for a predatory life. For generations he neither would nor could 
give up his hereditary calling, and both antecedents and an utter unfittedness for 
any trade has made the Bhauriya boy, a thief and the Bhauriya girl, a prostitute. 
The colony svon. showed signs of dissolution. Antagonism sprang up between 
the police and the zamindar, and, in 1866, the Bauriyas rose en masse, and 
were it not fur the good sense and prompt action of thelocal authorities, the 
results would have been very serious. In 1870 the numbers had dwindled dowa 
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to 704 souls, of whom only 150 were adult males, and in 1875 the numbers 
again rose to 905. At theclose of 1873 the colony was brought under the 
provisions of Act XXVIII. of 1871 (the Criminal Tribes’ Acty, and the Bauriya 
constables were replaced by a force which now comprises one sub-inspector, 
two head-constables, two Bauriya informers, and seven chaukidars, at a cost 
of Rs. 258 per month. The great difficulty encountered is how to prevent de- 
sertions. During 1874 these were numerous, and were occasioned by the 
arrest of a leader, Chhatarua, who confessed his crimes and implicated many of the 
residents, and by one Nandwa recruiting a gang for an expedition. There is no 
provision in the law authorising the prevention of desertion, and to this is to be 
attributed, in a great measure, the large number of desertions, which numbered 
seventy-five in 1874. At the samo time ninety-five persons voluntarily re- 

turned to the colony, and altogether there is reason to be satisfied with the pro- 
gress made towards improving the character of the Bauriyas. Mr. Martin’s 
experiment was eminently philanthropic even if utopian in its design, and in 

respect of the objects aimed at entirely worthy of tha attention of Government. 

The task of supervision is a wearying, thankless one, but this must be thorough- 
ly done and strictly adhered to befure any permanent results oan be hoped for. 

As it is, it has been shown that much improvement can be effected by the strict 

application of the rules already in force. 

The principal clans of Tagas ia Muzaffarnagar are the Gandran, Gaur, Pach- 
aulin, Bikwgn (said to have come from Bikanir), Nim- 
tan, Bhardwar, Jadwan, Rasdan, and Bhéraddhvaj. The 
Gandran prevail in Budhana and its vicinity ; the Pachaulda in Shikdrpur ; the 
Bikwaén in Par Chhapaér; the Nimt&no and Bhardwar in Charthdéwal, the 
Rasdan in Thana Bhawan, and the Bhéraddhvaj in Baghra. Most of these 
mames seem merely to be the titles of the gots: thus Gandran is the title of the 
Vasisht got, Pachaulan of the Bachas got, and Nimtan is the title of the Gautam 
got. The last got are said to have originally held Kasauli on the left bank 
of the Hindan, and now a Pundir colory, and were in possession of a bdrah of 
villages until lately. Gaur Tagas of the Garg got once held half Kh&tauli. The 
Bikwans, also, held a bdérah in Pur Chhapér, and say that they came there with 
the GGjars, with whom they are still on the most friendly terms. The Tagas - 
give the same story of their origin that they tell in Meerut, how that on the 
death of Parikshit in a contest with the serpents, his son Janamejaya, returning 
victorious from Takshasila, caused a great snake sacrifice to be made, in which 
the Tagas assisted and in reward received grants of land, on account of which 
they abandoned their Brahmanical occupations and took to agriculture : hence 
their name Taga (from ‘tydg dena,’ ‘to abandon’). On this legend Sir H. M. 
Elliot remarks :— “ The extent to which this tradition of the serpent sacrifice 
(sarpasatra) has spread is very surprising. Here we not only have it preserved 
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by the common people of the north-west, the very scene of the operatiun, but ia 
inscriptions and legends from distant parts of India. Thus in the ‘ Asiatic Re- 
searches ’ (Vol. [X.) we have an inscription from a copper-plate found at Beduor, 
which purports that Janamejéya made a progress to the south and to other 
quarters, for the purpose of reducing all countries under his dominion, and per- 
formed a sacrifice for the destruction of serpents at the confluence of the rivers 
Tangabhbadra aod Haridra, at the time of a partial eclipse of the sun. Having 
completed the sacrifice, the king bestowed gold and lands on certain Brah- 
mans of Gautama Griina,—a name evidently of Buddhist origin. Though the 
genuineness of this monument is distrustel by Colebrooke and Colonel Mac- 
kenzie: they both concur in thinking it no recent fabrication. If it is forged, it 
must of course have been drawn up in conformity with notions and traditions 
generally current on the spot. Again, Stirling (‘ Report on Orissa,’ p. 25) 
says that the Brahmans of Agrahat, eight miles north of Katak (Cuttack), state 
that the spot was visited by Janamejaéya during his progress over India with 
all the feudatury princes of the country in his train; and they ‘ point out the 
spot where he performed the sacrifice for the destruction of the serpents.” Seo 
also ‘J. A. S., B.,’ September, 1837. It can scarcely be doubted that these 
serpents, for whose annihilation so much trouble was taken, were Takshak Sky- 
thians of the Buddhist persuasion, and the chief supporters of that religion. 
From the time of the great war, when we find them already in the north-west, 
to about 500 B. C. they extended their conqnests ia India; and, as they hada 
serpent for their national emblem, they were known aa the Takshak or serpent 
race. There can be no question, also, that the early legends of Persia are to be 
interpreted with this key, and that the voracious snakes of Zahhak were hordes 
of barbarous Skythians from the north.”” All through these provinces local tradi- 
tion relates scenes in the royal progress made by Janamejaya with his victorious 
army after the defeat of the great snake race. 

In the Mrat-t- Stkandari, speaking of the Tak race in the Panjab, the author 
gives a derivation of the name very similar to that given 
by the Tagas for theirs. He writes:—‘* T&k and 

Khattri were brothers ; one of them took to drinking, and the Khattris expelled 
him from their tribe, and an expelled person is, in the Indian language called 
‘tydgi.’ From that time the customs, laws and religion of the Khattris differed 
from those of the Tak." The great tribe of T&k or Takshak, according to Tod, 

was one of the thirty-six royal races and of Skythic origin. The period of their 
first great invasion of India occurred about six or seven centuries before Christ, 
under their leader Sahesn4g, and was nearly contemporaneous, according to Tod, 
with the appearance of the twenty-third Buddha, Parisnéth, whose symbol is that 
of the race he accompanied, the serpent. His doctrines spread to the remotest 
parts of India, and the princes of Balabhipura and Anhalw&ra became followers 
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of Buddha. Memorials of the bloody wars in which the invaders engaged exist. 
They invaded Magadha and held its throne for ten generations, and the 
Raja of Sirguja still bears the lunettes of the cobra on his shield as the sign of 
his lineage. The N&gas gave their name to N igpur in Central India and Nég- 
pur in Garbwél, and it is believed that many of them were converted to Hin- 
duism and that to these converts the term Agnikula (fire race) is properly 
applied, as signifying their spiritual regeneration.' Sir H. M. Elliot thinks 
that this regeneration must have taken place some three or four centuries 
subsequent to the great snake sacrifice, the object of which had evidently 
not been fulfilled, for Astik, the holy man who interposed in behalf of 
Takshak (brother of the Adityas) and Vaésuki (king of the Nagas of P&tila) is 
said to have been the son of Takshak’s sister, so that intermarriages between 
the Aryans and the Skythians were not unknown, and a powertul remnant 
was spared. There are frequent allusions to the N&gas in tradition, the 
Mahabharata and Puranas. Tod notes that there are numerous ancient inscrip- 
tions in P&li “of the race called ‘usta, Takshak and T k, relating to the 
tribes, the Mori, Pramara, their descendants.” Takshak and Naga are synony- 
mous terms for the snake, and Takshak for the great Ndgbansi race, of which 
there are representatives still in existence in these provinces. 

The Mahaébhfrata mentions the Nigas as inhabitants of the Khandava? forest 
and describes their resistance to the Pandavas, who burned the forest to enlarge 
their new settlement of Indraprastha. Subsequently Arjuna had an intrigue 
with Ulupi, the daughter of VAsuki, who resided near Hardwir, and from the 
entire tenor of the legends concerning the Nagas we must suppose them at this 
early age to be the descendants of the aboriginal inhabitants, and probably of 
Turanian origin, and that they were hateful to the Brahmans as being infidels and 
aliens. The K4yaths ascribe their origin tu the union of the great king Chhatar- 
gupta with a Naga damsel, and the Agarwéla Baniyas are descendants of 
the marriage of king Ugrasen with the daughter of Vasaki. In the Pu- 
ranas * the great river Narmada is said to be a sister of the Naga, and frequent 
allusion is made to the intercourse of mortal heroes with the dauzhtersof the 
serpents (Niga kenya). Tod connects the Takshaks and Nagas with the Parc- 
take, the mountain Tak, who were found by Alexander inhabiting the Paropami- 
san range, and there can be no doubt that Takkasila or Taxila, also visited by 
Alexander derived its name from the Takkas. Cunningham addaces the cu- 
rious custom in Taxila mentioned by Q. Curtius and again by Fah-Hian (in 
A.D. 400) of entertaining guests for threedays and then obliging them to depart, 
to show that the same people occupied the country around Taxila from the time 

1 See Tod's Rajasthan, [. 93; Beames’ Elliot, 1, 106 ; Cunningham Arch. Sur. II. 6; and 
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a part of the KL&aodava forest or Khande ban. $ Hall’s Wilson’s V. P., III, 282, 
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of Alexander to that of Fah-Hian, a period of seven hundred years. The country, 
too, immediately adjoining Udyana, which itself marched with Taxila, is still called 
T&k-Banu or Banu-Tak. Both Tod and Cunningham connect the name Attak, 
which was first imposed by Akbar, with the T&k tribe. The old name was 
Tankur, or in Arabic Et-tankar, which suggested the form A ttak, meaning 
‘obstacle’ to Akbar as Parshawar suggested to him Peshawar, ‘the frontier 
town’ and Bdgpat gave him the idea of ‘ Baghpat.’ In A. D. 900 we find the 
district of Takka-desa forming a part of Gurjjara-desa in the Chaj du&b when 
Sankaravarmma of Kashmir annexed it to his own dominions, and it is there 
that the Takkas proper are found to the present day. Further south, Tod 
makes mention of a T&k chief in Asirgarh in the twelfth century, and two cen- 
turies later Sarang Tak, the last great chief of the race, turned Musalman, and his 
son became the firsts Muhammadan governor of Gujrft under the name of 
Muzaffar Khan. These Takkas played an important part in the history of 
Kashmir, where they ruled for two centuries. Altogether there is some ground 
for connecting, with Sir H. M. Hlliot, the Tagas with the Takkas, and these latter 
with an early Turanian race who had the same origin as the Skythians, with 
whom they were conuected. The local legend stating that they came from’ 
Gaur (Bengal) is simply incredible. F'romthe evidence before us it is probable 
that the Tagas are descendants of some alien race which was subsequently 
obliged to submit to the Aryans and assist them in their onward progress, but 
all theories on these matters must be purely speculative until we have better 
materials to build upon. 

Gujars and Jats occupy the upland ridge above the Ganges khddir, while 
parganah Gordhanpur, within the khddir of the Ganges, 
and parganah Bidauli, bordering on the Jumna, are 
almost entirely held by Gujars. The Khubar got predominates in Gordhanpur, 
and a branch of the Jabarhera family is established there. In Bidauli are 
some Rawas who claim descent from the Khokhars in the far west. Wedged in 
between the Gujars and the Chauhans of Chausd4na on the west and the Pundirs 
of the Muzaffarnagar parganah on the east is a J&t settlement which formed 
a portion of a bat{sa (group of 32 villages) composed of various gots which 
gradually coalesced. Returning to the Jumna parganahs, we find a Gujar 
chaurdsi (group of 84 villages) of the Kalsin got in parganah Kairéna, north-east 
ef which are the Jats of Shamli, while south-east of Shamli comes a béoni (group 
of 52 villages) of Jats of the Ganthwal or Ganthwara got grouped around the 
parent village of Lis&rh. These J&ts ascribe their origin to Garh Gazni. East 
of the GanthwéAl colony isa chaurdss of Jats of the Baliy4n or Bélfen got, whose 
oldest village is Sisauli, near the Hindan. It is bounded on the east by the 
west Kali nadi, on the right bank of which is situated their chief town, Pdr 
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Béliyan. Along the northern border of this chzurdsi and south of the tract 
held by the Tagas and Puntirs lies a mixed population of Jats, Garas, &c. 
Baliyan is the title or baunk of the Badgujar got of Jats, and this must have led 
Elliot into the error of placing a Badgujar Rajput chaurdsi here. Chamars, as 
usual, form the bulk of the agricultural population, but Jats, Tagas, Gujars and 
Sainis are the more important portion of the cultivating community. Khagi 
Chauhdns are found in the Ganges khddir. Like the Gujars and other tribes of 
still lower degree, the Jats love to style themselves Rajputs excommunicated 
on account of their indulgence in kardo (concubinage generally, or the marriage 
of a widow with the brother of her deceased husband). The Rajpi's, while 
not absolutely rejecting the alleged connection, look upon both Gujars and Jats 
in the same light as half-castes of inferior origin, but vastly superior to the 
mass of Garas, Kh&égi Chauh4ns and others of the basersort. Most of the Jats 
in the districts would come under the head of DeswAle, or those who were the 
first of their clan to obtain a footing in these provinces. 

Musalmans are distributed amongst Sayyids (11,999, Shaikhs (167,075), 
Mughals (1,721), Pathéns (9,589), and unspecified 
(713). The Sayyids nearly all belong to the celebrated 
Bicha family, of whom some account is given hereafter in the district history. 
The Shaikhs include the converted Hindus, comprising Géras, Jojhas, JAta, 
Gajars, and Rajputs. The Shaikhs proper, here usually called Shaikhzddahs, 
are numerous in Pur, Kaéndhla, and Thana Bhawan. Géras are so called from the 
practice of burying their dead which they adopted on their conversion to Islam. 
They are an industrious race and seem to have been recruited originally from 
all classes of Hindus, though here they have been chiefly drawn from the Raj- 
put clans. The name ‘ jojha,’ signifying ‘ stomach,’ has been given in derision 
to another class of converts from Hinduism. The name Rangar, generically 
applicable to all Rajputs, is sometimes confined to RajpGt converts to Islam, while 
the Jats and Gujars retain their old Hindu names. The chief landowning Mu- 
salmén Rajput family is that of the Marhal. Naw&b of Karné4l, who reside in 
the village of Jarauda in parganah Muzaffarnagar of this district. Originally 
chief of a petty Rajput tribe, the Marhal Raja became a convert to Muhammad- 
anism, and during the troublous times of Shah Alam’s reign, ' one of his descend- 
ants obtained a grant of parganahs Muzaffarnagar, Charthdéwal, and Soron, 
which he held at the conquest. For these the Marhals received in ex- 
change, in 1806, lands beyond the Jumna, but a very great part of their possess- 
ions now lies in this district. The Pathfns form an influential portion of the 
Musalmén community in the western parganahs, and there area few Mughals 

scattered throughout the district. Sayyids held in the Ganges canal tract, in 


1 The revenue-free grants which were improperly confirmed, notwithstanding Mr. Moberly’s 
sensible attempt to resume them, date from the seventeenth year of Shah Alam’s reign. 
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1874, 124,660 acres out of the 239,287 acres originally possessed by them 
there. 

Statistics relating to the occupation of the people are one of the fruits of the 
census of 1872. The whole male adult population (ex- 
ceeding fifteen years of age) was divided into six great 
classes, of which the fourth included all those pursuing avocations connected 
with agriculture. The first or professional class comprised all Government ser- 
vants, seldiers, and persons following the learned professions, literatare, the 
‘arts and sciences, and numbered 5,803 male adults «not lees than fifteen years 
of age), amongst whom were included 4,273 purvhits or family priests, 645 pan- 
dits, 164 daide or physicians, 85 singers, &c. The second class numbered 
29,174 members and comprised all males engaged in domestic service, as 
cooks, washermen, sweepers, water-carriers, and the like. The third class repre- 
‘sented commerce and numbered 19,374, amongst whom were all persons who 
buy or sell, keep or lend money and goods of various kinds, as money-lenders 
(2,511), shop-keepers (14,329), bankers and all persons engaged in the conveyance 
of men, animals, or goods, as pack-carriers, ekka-drivers, porters, &c., (605). The 
fourth class included persons possessing or working the land as proprietors 
(10,465), cultivators (83,324), ploughmen, gardeners and nut-growers, and every 
one engaged about animals, as shepherds, graziers, &., who alone numbered 
1,477 male adults. The fifth class, containing 35,405 members, included all 
‘persons engaged in industrial occupations, the arts and mechanics, in the manu 
facture of textile fabrics and dress, or articles of food and drink, as well as deal- 
ers in animal, vegetable, and mineral substances. The sixth class contained 
52,407 males, including labourers and others (45,592), and persons supported 
by the community and of no specified occupation (6,789). 

Altogether there were 237,456 males classified by occupation in this district, 

Statistics of occupation ess than one-half of whom were recorded as belonging 

compared. to the agricultural population This result is hardly cor- 
rect, for the greater portion of the labouring population and those entered as purst- 
ing occupations connected with manufactures, mechanics, and the arts derive 
the greater portion of their subsistence from the cultivation of the soil, and if 
sixty per cent. of the total male adult population were entered as agriculturists 
it would be mach nearer the truth. In 1848 the total agricultural population 
numbered 233,749 souls (172,304 Hindus and 61,445 Musulmans), or 43°4 
per cent. of the total population. In 1853 the numbers were 325,189 (241,246 
‘Hindus and 83,943 Musalm4ns), or 48°3 per cent. of the total population, -In 
1865 there were 280,872 agriculturists (205,066 Hindis and 75,806 Masal- 
mans), or 41°17 per cent. of the total population. The returns of 1872 show 
an agricultural population numbering 251,971 souls, of whom 184,056 were 
Hind&s (78,755 females) and 67,915 were Musalmadns (30,605 females), and 
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showing as a whole only 36°5 per cent. of the total population. The percentage 
of the Hindu agricultural population to the total populution was 26°7 per cent., 
and of the Musalm&n agricultural population was 9°8 per cent. Distributing 
the agricultural population amongst landowners and cultivators there were 
11,716 male landholders (6,785 Hindus and 4,931 Musalmans); 9,316 females 
of the same class (4,910 Hindus and 4,406 Musalmanis) ; there were 130,895 
male cultivators (98,516 Hindus and 32,379 Musalmans) and 100,044 females 
of the same class (73,845 Hindus and 26,199 Musalmanis). Including labour- 
ers, the occupation statements show 232,346 male agriculturists, or 62 per 
cent. of the entire male population, bearing out the statement made above that 
the agricultural population cannot be less than 60 per cent. of the total popu- 
lation. Throughout the entire provinces the Musalmans have a less propor- 
tion of their number engaged in agricultural occupations than the Hindts. For 
every 1,000 Hindus the returns show 599 as agriculturists, while for the 
same number of Musalmdans there are only 351 agriculturists. Mr. Plowden 
has noticed the abnormally low percentage of the agricultural class in this dis- 
trict, one, too, where there are no large towns and no industrial occupations to 
employ so large a proportion of the inhabitants. He, too, thinks that the 
Jabouring population should be added to the class recorded as agricultural to- 
give correct results. : 
Mr. Cadell draws attention to the growth of hamlets since the British occupa- 

Change in rural life: the tion. In the days of Sayyid supremacy many new vil- 
Bronkh Ch hamlee lages must have been formed merely to-fall away when 
the fostering power of thair founders passed away, and in the latter half of 
the past century, when Sikh, Rohilla, Gujar and Marhatta, together or in turn 
ravaged the district no small community could exist, and the settlers fell back 
on the strong villages from which they had gone forth. Even now there is 
enly 0°5 villages per square mile, while the provincial average is 11, ranging 
from 2-4 in Basti to 0:3 in the wild country of Lalitpur. After the final paci- 
fication of the district in 1805, colonies were again rent out, but so gradu- 
ally that the beginning of not a few flourishing villages is still remembered. 
‘The crowding of the population into large villages,”’ writes Mr, Cadell, “is to 
a certain extent disadvantageous, but the power which the large cultivating 
communities have acquired from their numbers and their wealth are of great 
service to them in resisting the encroachments of the landlords ; and the people 
must feel that they would lose in unity and defensive power if they were scat- 
tered over several hamlets instead of being collected together in the old ances- 
tral village. The fact, too, that nearly all the best land is held by occupancy 
tenants, whose fields are situated all over two and even three estates, makes it 
still more unlikely that any large number of tenants will leave their present 
dwellings ; for to do so would, while bringing them nearer sume fields, take 
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them away further than before from others, and to effect exchanges of hereditary 
fields is always difficult and generally impossible.” 

With the exception of some mosques of the Rohilla-Pathan period, two at 
Ghausgarh and ono at Morna, all of which are gracefal 
and picturesque structures ; a few Sayyid tombs at Ma- 
jhera and the once magnificent Sayyid mansions at J&nsath, Mir4npur and Kai- 
thora, now fast falling into decay, the architecture of the district presents no- 
thing remarkable. There is not a single Hindu temple worthy of note, and the 
peasantry occupy the ordinary over-crowded mud huts with thatched roofs 
common to the whole Gangetic plain. Marble and sandstone of the very best 
quality, wrought by skilful workmen and adorned with the most exquisite fret- 
work, entered extensively into the composition of the Sayyid architecture, but 
the damage to its monuments commenced by Sikhs and Marhattas, and nearly 
completed by the poverty and indifference of the present Sayyid owners, has 
left little but a few suggestive memorials of the past. The statistics of the 
census of 1872 gives the number of enclosures or thdiahs inhabited by Hinds 
at 43,609, whilst Musalmans occupied 20,400 and Christians 9, or a total of 
64,018. This shows 38 enclosures to the square mile and ten persons to each 
enclosure. The separate houses, their character and distribution, are as fol- 
lows :— 


Habitations. 


INHABITED BY 
Number of 
Class of house. |) Ota: inhabitanta. 


Hindas. Musalm&ns, | Christian. 

















Built wito skilled labour, 18,531 6,831 10 20,372 93,638 
With unskilled laboar, .. 97,999 86,639 2 134,640 596,449 








Total, ... eee 111,630 43,470 12 185,012 690,082 


This return gives 93 houses to the square mile and 4:4 inhabitants tw 
each house. The proportion of persons inhabiting the better class of houses 
in the total population is only 13°6 per cent., whilst the divisional average is 10-2 
per cent., which shows a low standard of comfort throughout the division. 

Tbe panchfyat system is in full force in the district, and the parties to a 
jury of this kind usually take an oath on a lota filled 
with salt to abide by any decision that may be arrived 
at. Sometimes when a man is found guilty, a piece of grass is placed between 
his teeth and he is made to stand thus before the whole assembly. The culprit is 
always fined, and the fine generally takes the shape of a feast to the assembled 
brethren who have been needlessly summoned to hear his defence. Ghaudhris 
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are usually elected by a vote of the trade or guild, and perform the same duties 
as in other districts. There is nothing peculiar in the dress or food of the 
people deserving of notice. The daily fare of the lower classes amounts to a 
mere subsistence allowance, and maize, jodr and barley are ordiaarily consumed. 
. The better-off people eat wheat, rice, ddl and mdsh. 

As might be expected from its proximity to Dehli, there is a large propor- 
tion of converts to Islam in this district, comprising 
all classes of the community, but chiefly Jats, Gujars, 
Tagas, und Rajputs. At present there is no proselytising movement on foot 
except, perhaps, in the Shamli tahsil, and, as a rule, there is none of that reli- 
gious bigotry which is so characteristic of the relations between Musalmans and 
Hindus in other districts. The Shiah sect is numerous in the east of the dis- 
trict, where it is represented by the Barha Sayyids. Besides the general belief 
in Parameshvar or Bhagwan, the lower classes of Hindts have their favourite 
saints, to whom and to whose shrines their active devotion is mainly made.! 
Piyara Ji is one who is a great favourite with a large 
section of the community. His temple is at Ramdewa, 
the parent (*/tka) village of the Dipa Gujars, midway between Nakur and 
Ambahta. His grandfather, R&amji Pad4rath, Badfarosh, was born in 1545 
sambat (1488 A.D.), at Durganpur, in parganah Budhana, in this district, and 
disappeared immediately after his birth. Six days afterwards, he reappeared, much 
to his mother’s delight, who sacrificed to the gods in thanksgiving. As he grew 
up, he was appointed to watch the cattle of his father, and one dav allowed 
them to stray into the field of a Hajput, where thev did much damage to the 
corn. The Kajpat complained, but when the authorities came to make a local 
Inquiry, the field was found intact, ani the people declared that a miracle had 
been performed. The youth had sense enough to make the most of this inci- 
dent and soon gathered around him a band of disciples. His reputation in- 
creased and he married into the wealthy family of Bhawani Dae, Badfarosh of 
Kbudi-Shikarpur. The fruit of this union was Raghunath, who married into a 
family at Soron and had a son, Piyara Ji. The saintly fame of Piyaéra Ji reached 
Garhwal, and the Rajaof Srinagar gave him five villages. About this time a quarrel 
broke out between the Brahmans and Gujars of Sadrpur, and the latter mur- 
dered the priests, but in revenge the ghosts of the murdered men tormented the 
Gujars, who prayed for the assistance of Piyéra Ji. He, nothing loth, granted 
their request and even went further, for he declared that Sadrpur belonged to 
him in a former birth, and the discovery of a well dug by him proved the 
correctness of the assertion to every one’s satisfaction. Piyfra Ji then took 
possession of the village and changed its name to Andeva, of which Randeva is 
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1 See Mr. G. Williaws’ article in Cal. Rev., LVIII, 198, to which I am indebted for some 
of these notes. 
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the modern rendering. He died there and was buried in the village. Prayers 
and offerings are made at his shrine on the sixth of the dark half of Chait. 
Piyéra Ji was succeeded by his son L&l Ji, who died without issue, and the 
zamindars elected one of his disciples, Har Gobind, to succeed him, and since 
then the appointment lies in the hands of the descendants of Madari, brother 
of Piyéra Ji, and in the hands of the descendants of the brothers of the widow 
of Lal Ji. The affairs of the shrine are managed by Bairégis, who own two- 
thirds of the village, while one-third remains in the possession of Piy&ra Ji’s 
descendants. The saint’s followers are Vaishnavas, and wear black necklaces 
(kdla kantha). | 
Another Gijar shrine at Bilaspur, to the south-east of Lakhnauti, is attended 
by numerous pilgrims from this and the neighbouring 
districts in the month of Asarh. Mr. Williams gives 
the following account of its origin : ~“ About three hundred years ago, Amrao, 
Gijar, a zamindar of Bilispur, suddenly took to shaking his head about and 
exclaiming :—‘I am Devi Pulamdeh. Erect atempletome. Rati, Brahman, 
will be my priest ; he and his descendants are to receive all offerings made to 
me.’ The inspired voice was obeyed without question. About half a century 
ago, Séhib Mall, a pious Mahajan of Bidauli, built a well near the temple for the 
convenience of worshippers.” Goa Pir is worshipped throughout the upper 
Dudb by both Hin lis and Musalmans. Large assem- 
blies are held in his honour at the Goga-kathal fair in 
Guru Ram Rai’s Thikurdwara in Dehra, at the Gaguhal fair at Manikmau near 
Sahféranpur, and at the Siraj Kund in Meerut and Niloha in the Meerut district. 
These assémblies are called chhariydn, fron the standards borne by the pilgrims. 
On the ninth day of the now moon of Bhé&don the standards are raised and are 
carried about whilst the fair lasts, which is usually two days. The tomb of the 
saint is twenty miles beyond Dadrera and 200 miles to the south-west of 
Hissir.1 He is also called Zahir Pir, and in Meerut Z4hir Diwdn. The 
local tradition is that Goga was the son of a Chauhan Rajpat Raja called 
Vacha, or as some say Jewar, whose wife, Bachal, a Tuéria, after she had been 
long barren, bore to him a son through the kind intercession of Gorakhnath. 
His territory extended from Hansi to the Ghara or Satlaj, and his capital was 
at Mehra on that river. Another legend makes him Raja of Bikanir. Ina 
quarrel about land he killed his two brothers, and, grieved at their fate, prayed 
that the earth might open and swallow him, but a voice from heaven declared 
that he would not be buried alive, horse and all, unless he repeated the Musal- 
man confession of faith. He appears to have done so, on which the earth opened 
and he leaped into the chasm. Another legend makes his opponents not only 
his brothers but hia relative Prithiraj of Dehli. He conquered all these with 
See eames’ Elliot, 85. 
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the aid of Ratan Haji, who gave Goga a javelin which shot hither and thither 
through the air of itself and destroyed all obstacles. Prithii&) was killed in 
the fray, and in remorse for his crime Goga buried himself alive. Goga’s horse 
is celebrated under the name Javélia. Itis said that the father of Goga 
received two grains of barley (jau, jave) from his guardian deity, one of which 
he gave to his wife, who bore him Goga, and another to his mare, who brought 
forth the steed Javadia! Some gay tlie barley-corns were given by Goga to 
his own wife and stud-horse. Sir H. M. Elliot thinks that there is some reason 
to suppose that Goga ‘must have contended with the earlier Ghaznavide 
monarchs, for several favourite ballads relute how he fell with his forty-five 
sens ani sixty nephews opposing the great Mahmul on the banks of the 
Ghara.” The Avarwaéla Baniyas are specially devoted to Goga, and on 
his feast day the Bhangis (or sweepers) carry round the sacred symbols 
of the Pir and levy contributions. Cunaingham says*® that in the lower 
Himalayas of the Panjab there are many shrines to Goga. There the 
legend runs that Goga was chief of Ghazni, and fought with his brothers 
Arjun and Surjan. ‘ He was slain by them, but a rock opened, and Guga again 
sprang forth, armed and mounted. Anotner account makes him lord of Dard- 
Darehra in the wastes of Pajwara.” ‘Tod? writes :—“‘ Goga, Chauhan, w.:s the 
sun of Vacha Raja, a name of somecelebrity. He held the whole of Jangal-des, 
or the forest lands from the Satlaj to Hariana ; his capital, called Mehera or Goga- 
ka-Mairi, was on the Sutlaj. In defending this he fell with forty-five sons 
and sixty nephews; and as it occurre] on Sunday, the ninth of the month, that 
day is held sacred to the manes of Goga by the thirty-six classes throughout 
Rajputana, but specially in the desert, a portion of which is yet called Gogadeo- 
ka-thal. Even his steed Javddia has been immortalized and has become a 
favourite name for a war-house throughout Rajputaéna, whose mighty men 
swear by the sdka of Goga, who maintained the Rajput fame when Mahmud 
‘crossed the Satlaj.”’ 

Baba Kalu is ano‘her of the local saints held in great reverence by low- 
caste men as Chaméars, Kahaérs, Kumbars, Sainis, 
Garariyas, and Mehras. Jats are also said to do him 
‘honour. The origin of the worship of this saint is thus described by Mr. 
Williams :—“ The fairies were wafting Solomon through the air upon his 
throne. The monarch, looking down, chanced to see a young Kahér girl heap- 
ang up manure on a dung-hill. The sight disgusted him so much that he affected 
to stop his nose.and exclaimed, ‘ Who in the world could marry such a dirty 
ugly little girl!’ Soon after, however, desiring to take a bath, he had his 
throne laid down by the edge of a stream. He undressed and inadvertently 
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1 Tod’s Rajasthan, II, 413, note. ® History of the Sikhs, 11; Herklotts, 432. ? Rajas- 
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left his magie ring near his clothes on the bank. Scarcely had he plunged in 

than a fish, jumping out of the water, swallowed the talisman. The fairies at 

once flew away with the throne, for the charm of the ring was broken. The 

king remained shivering behind in great distress. He eventualby made a 

virtue of necessity ani took refuge iu an adjacent village, whera he was hospi- 

tably received in the house of the very girl be had seen gathering dung. One 

day the maiden’s mother remirked to her husband —‘ You should marry our 

daaghter to a man like our guest.’ This she repeated thrica. The mystical 

number worked, and Solomon said, ‘ Marry her to me, fur you have spoken 

three times.’ The marriage was accordingly celebrated, and consummated, the 
young couple living in a separate abole. Some time after the king’s father- 
in-law went to drag the river with a net, ant catching, among others, the 

fish that had swallowel the magic ring, cirried home his prize. The fish 

being a large one, his wife told him to give it to his daughter and keep the rest. 

When the girl out it open, she discovered tho ring, an! gave the ornament to 

her husband, saying, ‘It is a beautiful thing and worthy of you.’ When the 
evening meal was over, the king put the talisman on his finger: the fairies ap- 
peared bringing in the throne, he seated himself upon it, and vanished, never 
toreturn. Gis disconsolate wife was preznant, and iu due course beuught forth 

a child,—Baba Kalu. A stick decorated with peacock’s feathers represents the 
holy personage. To this fetish, trifling offerings are made; many other snch 
superstitions, not to speak of ghost and demon-worship, prevail. Thoy prove 

Hinduism proper to be a mere name. Brahmauism is something quite above the 
comprehension of the masses, whose degraded religious condition presents only 
one hopeful aspect. The greatest obstacle to the propagation of a true faith isa 
creed which, though: false, still seems to meet wants satisfied by one more pure. 
But the paganism I have just described barely rises above the level of fetishism: 
it is thus hard to understand why the mind of the nominal Hindu should be in- 
vincibly prejudiced against the receptivn of a higher form of religion, and, a 
‘a matter of fact, Muhammadanism has been extensively accepted.” 

The chief peculiarity of the dialect of the people is the strange mixture of 
garbled Persian and Arabic with pure Hindi words. A 
man accustomed to the eastern districts finds that he 
‘must substitute pure Hindi for ordinarily used words like samén, while he is 
met here by mispronounced words of Persian and Arabic origin which sound at 
first hopelessly unintelligible. A cultivator thinks it grand to speak of his 
© maldah’ instead of his ‘md.’ A Chamar watching a corn-field will say that he is 
doing ‘mahaujat;’ a villager speaking of the death of his neighbour will say 
that he has ‘kdl kar diya,’ and it takes some time and thought to trace such 
mangled expressions to their true source and to identify them with such refined 
terms as ‘walidah,’ ‘muhdjizat,’ and ‘intikdl.’ Beyond this there is nothing 
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peculiar in the language. Ordinarily spoken Hindi is more generally used by 
the people of the khddir, and Urdu by the inhabitants of the upland. 

In 1848 there were 290 schools in this district, of which 108 were Hindi, 

23 were Sanskrit, 110 Persian, 48 Arabic, and 1 Eng- 
‘lish. In Kairdna alone there were 1 Hindi, 2 Sans- 
krit, 8 Persian, and 6 Arabic schools, with 246 pupils. In Muzaffarnagar there 
were 14 schools, and the average in each of sixteen other towns was 5:5. 
Amongst the villages, one had nine schools, one had six, three had five each, 
six had three each, seventeen had two each, and eighty-nine had one school 
each. There were 290 teuchers, of whom 170 were Musalmans. The average 
age of each teacher was 38°25 years, and his average monthly income was 
Rs, 4-2-2. The total number of boys at school was 3,411. Fixed salaries 
were paid to 252 of the teachers, and 38 of them taught gratuitously. In the 
parganahs inhabited by Gujars, Chauh&ns and Chamérs there were very few 
schools, Of the Hindi schools, eleven taught Sanskrit also, and in 97 arith- 
metic and keeping of accounts were taught. Of the teachers, 14 were Musal- 
mans, 48 were Brahmans, 43 were Jogis, and 3 were of other classes. Their 
average monthly income was Rs. 3, 2, exclusive of daily food. There were alto- 
gether 1,650 boys attending these schools, out of which number 936 were 
Baniyas, 315 Brahmans, 47 Musalmans, 40 Rajputs, 1 Kaéyath, and 311 miscel- 
laneous. The 23 Sanskrit schools were attended by 229 pupils, and all the 
teachers were Brahmans. 

Amongst the Persian and Arabic schools 80 were in villages and 78 in 
towns. Two teachers were Hindus and 156 were Musalmans; 139 received 
fixed pay at an average of Rs. 5 a month, besides what they received on 
holidays, on the marriage of their students, or when they commenced new books. 
There were 1,516 students, of whom 1,152 learned Persian and 364 studied 
Arabic ; 535 were Hindis and 981 were Musalmans. The solitary English 
school was one kept up by the Government offisers at head-quarters, which was 
attended by 16 pupils. Taking the district as a whole, in the 289 vernacular 
schools in 1848 there were 3,35 pupils under instruction (1,028 Musalmans 
and 2,367 Hindus) out of 44,799 male children fit for instruction, or 6°9 per 
cent. The average area to each schoul was 5°6 square miles. 135 villages had 
schools and 993 villages had no schools. Only 18 of the Persian schools and 
23 uf the Hindi schools had been in existence for more than ten years. Educa- 
tion is now under the superintendence of the Inspector of the first or Meerut 
circle in concert with the local educational committee, of which the collector of 
the district is ex-oficiv president. The tahsili schools were opened in 1856, 
the halkahbandi or village-circuit schools in 1859, the female schools in 1864, 
and the zila school in 1867. The zila school educates up to the third class of 
a high school, or two years short of the matriculation standard. 1t has a 
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boarding-houso for the accommodation of pupils from the district. Though 
there are no Government female schools, there are seventeen girls’ schools in- 


cluded amongst the indigenous unaided schools. 
The following statement gives the educational statistics from the depart- 
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An attempt was male at the census of 1872 to collect some information on 
the state of education generally amongst the people. 
Though avowedly defective in detail, the general in- 
dication of the result may be accepted. The following statement shows the 
number of Hindus and Musalmans who can read and write (literate), and the 
percentages of the same to the total population of the same religion, sex, and 
The Christian population is so small that the returns affecting them have 
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been omitted :— 
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Tho chaukid&rs or village watchmen are organised under Act XVI. of 1873, 
and in 1874 numbered 1,239, distributed over 937 inha- 
bited villages and giving one to every 467 of the rural 
population. The sanctioned cost per annum is Rs. 45,180, which is met by a 
grant from provincial funds. The regular police enrolled under Act V.of 1861 
numbered, during the same year, 723 men of all grades entertained at a cost of 
Rs. 80,989 per annum, of which Rs. 60,775 are paid from the provincial revenucs 
and the remainder from other sources. The average pay of each constable is 
Rs. 72 per annum. The proportion of police to areais une to every 2°23 square 
miles, and to population is one to every 954 inhabitants. The following state- 
ment gives the crime calendar for eight years and the results of the action of 
the police in the detection and prosecution of offenders :— 
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For several years the police administration in this district was characterised as 
the worst or amongst the worst in these provinces. In 1871 the Inspector- 
General writes :—“ The police have been slothful in inquiries and unsuccessful to 
a degree in prosecutions,” and the figures given above would certainly bear out 
this verdict. Since then, however, the district administration has been graduall y 
and steadily improving. Sansiyas from Bundelkhand, Bauriyas from the dis- 
trict itself, and Kanjars, Nats and other gipsy tribes form the prevailing ele- 
ment amongst the criminal population. Two of the six murders committed in 
1873 were the killing of young children in order to use their life bluod in the 
preparation of certain charms to prevent barreness in the one case and tu 
propitiate the demon ruling the black art in the other case. In the adjoining 
district of Saharanpur a similar crime was committed with the same object 
in 1873. There are police-stations of the first-class at Kairdna, Shémli, 
Thana Bhawan, Budhdna, Khatauli, Miranpur, Muzaffarnagar, Bidauli and 
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Gordhanpur ; there are second-class stations at Jhanjhana, Jansath, Pur, Bhupa, 
Chauséna, Tit4wi, ShA4hpur, Kaéndhla, and Charthawal ; and third-class stations 
at Dharmpura, Butrdara, Barla, Ilahab&s, and Begharazpur. The Bauriyas of 
Muzaffarnagar have been settled in Pidauli and have been placed under the 
provisions of Act XXVII. of 1871 since August, 1873. They then numbered 
832 souls, and in 1875 there were 905. Some account of them and their colony, 
comprising some seven villages, has been given on a previous page. 
Under the provisions of Act VIII. of 1870 inquiries were instituted 
pee tee. regard-ing the practice of female infanticide by the 
Rajput tribes in this district. In July, 1870, the 
Magistrate reported that 230 villages were suspected and 36 were particularly 
addicted to the practice, but the report was so incorrectly drawn up that it 
was impossible to act upon it, and the matter was allowed to lie over until the 
statistics of the general census of 1872 were available for coraparison. A fresh 
report was made in March, 1873, with detailed lists of all the villages proposed 
for proclamation. First those parganahs were selected in which the tribal per- 
centage of female minors fell below 40 per cent. on the total minor population. 
Then those villages were tuken which had a reasonably large minor population 
and the percentage fell below 35. Only when the figures showed very flagrant 
guilt were any villages included from parganahs which were innocent as a 
whole. The entire number of villages coming under repression according to 
these standards was 130, inhabited by Rajputs, J&éts, Tagas, and Gujars. 
Amongst the Rajputs four clans were found gailty: the Kachhw&has, Jhoti- 
y4nas, Pundirs, and Chauhans. The Kachhwahas live in nine villages and 
were proclaimed in two. Seven villages inhabited by Jhotiyanzs, ten Pundir 
villages, and two Chauhan villages came within the rules. The Tagas in 18 
villages, Jdts in 48. and Gujars in 43 were also proclaimed and brought under 
the rules from the Ist April, 1873. A further revision took place towards the 
end of 1873, which resulted in the exemption of 36 villages, leaving 94 villages 
on the proclaimed register in May, 1874. 
There is but one jail in the district, the statistics of which are as follows. 
gute: The average number of prisoners in jail in 1850 was 
237, in 1860 was 83, and in 1870 was 94. The ratio 
per cent. of this average number of the population, as shown in the census of 
1865 (682,212), was in 1890, -034 ; in 1860, 012 ; 1870, 013. The number 
of prisoners admitted in 1860 was 770, and in 1870 was 473, of whom 10 were 
females. The number of persons discharged in 1870 was 374. In 1870 there 
were 57 admissions into hospital, giving a ratio of admissiotis to average strength 
of 60°75; of these 8 died, or 8°46 of the total strength. The cost per prisoner 
per annum in 1870 was—for rations, Rs. 18-5-2; fixed establishment, Rs. 18-15-0; 
contingent guards, Rs. 10-4-7; police guard, Rs. 6-2-6; «nd additions and 
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repairs, Rs. 6-13-4, or a total of Rs. 60-8-7. The total manufactures during the 
same year amounted to Rs. 1,285-2-0, and the average earning of each pri- 
soner to Rs. 13-9-7. In 1870 the Muhammadan prisoners numbered 132, and 
the Hindu 260. There were 6 under 16 years of age, 367 between 16 and 
40, 88 between 40 and 60, and 11 above 60. The occupation of the majority 
of the male prisoners were agriculturists, 160; labourers, 81; shop-keepers, 
25 ; and professional, 79. 

The general fiscal history of Muzaffarnagar has been noticed under the 
Sahéranpor district, and but a few local notes are ne- 
cesaary here to fill up the outlines of the various settle- 
ments of the land-revenue, already given and to afford a sufficiently clear view 
of the state of the district itself. The first order regarding the conquered pro- 
viiices is contained in a letter from the head-quarters camp at Khurja,! four 
days after the capture of Aligarh, directing the Collector of Moradabad to 
enlist five hundred matchlockmen for the defence of the upper du&b. On the 
2n1 October, 1803, the Collector of Moradabad was directed to attach such 
portions of the territory conquered from Daulat R&o 
Sindhia, as lay near the Moradabad frontier, to his 
own district, and make a settlement for ong year on as fair and moderate 
terms as could be attained to with the information before him. It was left to his 
discretion to make the settlement immediately with the actual proprietors, or with 
amils of respectability, or to collect the land-revenue direct through tahsildars, 
and his instructions * concluded with an assurance onthe partof Government 
that “ whilst your utmost endeavour will be exerted to fix a fair and equitable 
rate of assessment on the conquered districts, committed to your charge, you 
will not be unmindful of the serious obligation which is imposed on you of 
regulating your conduct in such a manner as to conciliate the confidence and 
attachment of the inhabitants of those districts, and to impress them with a just 
idea of the inestimable benefits which will result to them from being placed 
under the protection of the British Government.’ The Collectors of Moradabad 
and Et4wa and the Agent of the Governor-General at Farukhabad met at 
Koil on the 28th October, 1803, and arranged that the tract now comprised 
in the districts of Sah4ranpur, Muzaffarnagar, and part of Meerut should be 
managed by the Collector of Moradabad as the first division, while the south 
of Meerut and the greater portion of Bulandshahr were placed under Colonel 
Ochterlony, the Resident at Dehli, as the second division. This allocation 
of the conquered territory was confirmed in November, 1803, as a tempo- 
rary measure, and until the revenues of the province were sufficiently ascer- 
tained to admit of a further distribution. Even then it was thought that 
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1 From J. Gerard, Adjutant-General, 1o W. Leycester, Collector, Moradabad, 8th Septem- 
ber 1803. 3 Given in more detail in Gazetteer, [I., 207. 
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the ‘‘ extreme distance of the north-western portion of the dub from Morad- 
abad, and the necessity of retaining some efficient civilauthority near the exten- 
sive frontier on that side towards the countries of the Sikh chiefs, would render 
a subdivision of this portion necessary.”’ In December, 1803, a new arrange- 
ment was made by which the tract comprising the first and second divisions of 
the Koil conference was to be formed into a separate charge under Mr. J. D. 
Guthrie, but, owing to the disturbed state of the district, the transfer did not 
take place until the 30th August, 1804. It would, therefore, appear that Mr. 
W. Leycester of Moradabad made the first settlement for a portion of the new 
division, and Colonel Ochterlony made the settlement for the remainder.' 

One of tho first duties of the Collector was to inquire into the tenure of 
parganahs Muzaffarnagar, Charthdéwal, and Soron, held 
in jdeddd for the support of troops by the Marhal 
chiefs, Muhamdi Khan, Mansir Khan, and Ghairat Ali Khan, and parganahs 
Banat and Baghra, held on a similar tenure by Najabat Ali Khan, Instruc- 
tions were also issued for the new settlement which was to be made through 
umins, and to follow the spirit of the rules laid down for the ceded provinces 
as noted under the Sahiranpur district. Where revenue was taken in kind 
there were to be three classes of land :—banjar, or waste ; chanchal, or land 
which was for three to four years out of cultivation; and polach, or land ina 
full state of improvement. For the first class the Government demand was fixed 
at one share out of eight, for the second at two shares, and for the third at five 
shares. The cultivators were to be bound down that the cultivation of polach 
land should not be less in the ensuing than in the current year. Of the expenses 
usually attending settlements, bhent or nazardna, measurement charges and pat- 
waris’ dues, the first was to be abolished, the second was to be borne by Govern- 
ment, and the third by the cultivators, while it was ordered generally that a 
liberal allowance, according to local custom, should be made to the headmen of 
villages wherever division of crops prevailed. Mr. Guthrie was much troubled 
by the Sikhs and Pindaris, and, for a time, took up his quarters at Fazlgarh 
(eight kos from Meerut). In forwarding his fiscal arrangements for 1212 fasli, 
he notes an increase of Rs. 79,983 above the assessment of 1811, but adds that 
‘‘ from this increase, however, there will be large deductions on account of the 
damage sustained from the incursions of the enemy and the march of the troops 
through this district.” Up to the end of May, 1805, the Collector performed 
‘the duties of Magistrate and Collector for both divisions. Towards the end of 
May, he handed over the office of Magistrate of the southern division to the 
newly appointed Judge and Magistrate of that district, resident at Meerut, but 
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1The statement at p. 207 of the Gazetteer, Vol. II., must be corrected accordingly, as 
though the orders were given in December, 1803, for Mr. Guthrie to take charge, they were 
not carried out until August, 1804, according to the local records, 
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the separation of the duties of Magistrate and Collector for the northern division 
of the district, the head-quarters of which were at Sahéranpur, did not take place 
until the 27th October, 1805. 

In handing over charge to the Meerut Magistrate, Mr. Guthrie writes as 
follows! :—“ At the time of the settlement the tahsild4rs 
were made responsible for the police on the terms of 

the regulations for the ceded provinces, the settlement being made individually 
with the zamindars, and on the same principles of the regulations, police 
daroghas were appointed in the principal towns of their parganahs. The 
two farmers, Raja Ramdayal Singh and Raja Nain Singh, and the mukarariddrs 
were equally made responsible for the police in their several parganahs._ I did 
not think it expedient to appoint police o‘ficers to the principal towns in those 
parganahs, as I knew it would occasion dissatisfaction to them, and I did not 
consider it absolutely necessary. You will observe, however, that police officers 
were appointed to the several ghats on the Ganges—a measure which I 
conceived to be highly essential. A Mufti, Maulvi Muhammad Zahid, was 


Mr. Guthrie. 


appointed to superintend the trials of prisoners committed. I beg to mention to 
you the condact of Fateh Ali Khan, a gentleman of rank and family at 
Meerut. During the short time Holkar was at Meerut he took charge with 
his private followers of one of the gateways, and the kanangos of the parganah 
did the same at another gateway. The circumstance was reported to His Ex- 
cellency the Commander-in-Chief: their conduct was certainly highly meritorious, 
As the parganahs of Muzaffarnagar, Charth4wal, and Soron will probably form 
a part of your division, and under a doubt whether the pargauahs of Baghra 
and Banat (Shaéuli) may not also be included in it, I beg to state the circum- 
stances of those parganahs. The three former are held 
as jdeddd by Muhamdi Khan, Mansur Khan, and Ghairat 
Ali Khan, for which they are bound to keep up 200 horse. These horsemen 
are of course under the control of the ruling power, and as such, I employed 
them at the Hardwér fair in 1804, and at one time had a party stationed at 
Meerut. These parganahs were never directly confirmed to them. The two 
other parganahs, with several others that were last year under Mr. Guthrie, 
are held as jdeddd by Nij&bat Ali Khan; he has regularly been in attendance 
on the Commander-in-Chief, and the parganahs were confirmed to him by 
His Excellency. I had never occasion to exercise authority in those par- 
ganahs, and though tliere could be little question of the right, I should have some 
doubt as to the mode of exercising authority there ; without reference and orders, 
I should not have done it excepting through the above persons holding the par- 
ganah in jdeddd. It may be prcper you should be informed that some suspi- 
cions attached about January, 1804, in the mind of His Excellency the 
! Board’s Rec., May 24th, 1805. 
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Commander-in-Chief relative to the conduct of Raja Ramdayal Singh and Raja 
Nain Singh; they were supposed to hold hostile correspondence with Holkar. 
This originated in the information of a man of the name of Zémin Ali, who had 
been the vakil of RamdayéAl, to Monsieur Perron some time before, but between 
whom there latterly has existed great enmity, for the gratification of which 
we know the natives will often go very great lengths. By every various mode 
I adopted I could discover nothing that led to any suspicion in my mind. Some 
letters to Holkar, intercepted or said to be intercepted, were delivered by Zamin 
Ali; but though I addressed Colonel Blair at Agra, where 
Zamin Ali then was, I was unable to obtain any account 
of so important a point, as how they were intercepted. Ramday4l behaved very 
well, at the first opening of the war, in delivering up original sanads from 
Monsieur Perron for a part of the Moradabad district. He particularly, and 
Nain Singh also in some degree, are of most uncivilized habits and manners, 
and their minds are little calculated to comprehend the arranyrements of general 
justice on which our system of government is founded. I endeavoured in every 
possible manner toimpress upon them the conviction that their future prosperity 
depended entirely on their duly conforming themselves to the orders and rules 
of our Government. They were in the habit of considering themselves as tribu- 
tary princes, rather than subjects, an idea they cannot easily abandon, but which 
presents many disadvantages as such. Ramdayal was allowed a mint under the 
Marhatta government, and I had some difficulty in prevailing on him to relin- 
quish it. I have no reason to believe that these Rajas have deviated from their 
allegiance in the present year, and I should suppose all doubts of their fidelity 
to have been greatly dissipated from the mind of the Commander-in-Chief, 
as their tenures were confirmed to them by His Excellency when the army was 
at Meerut in pursuit of Holkar.”’ 

‘¢ Rai Ramdhan Singh, of Path Saydnais a character of nearly the same staip; 
his son, however, who manages the business, is 
not deficient in education. Zulfakér Ali Khén of 
Jansath is a highly respectable Sayyid.1 At the period of the power of the 
Sayyids at the court of Dehli, the vicinity of J&nsath was the chosen seat where 
numbers established themselves. It, at present, exhibits 
an immense scene of ruins, and the population princt- 
pally consists of the impoverished descendants of fallen families of former rank 
and splendour. In the course of time their jdéy{rs and lands have been attached ; 
there are still, however, some few Sayyids who have tolerable means to support 
themselves with decency. You will be surprized to find one who is still 


The Gijar grantees. 


J&ts of Kuchchesar. 


Sayyids of J&nsath. 


1 Zulfakée Ali Khan died in 1824, and the taluka then contained 27) villages assessed at 
Rs. 6,000. He was succeeded by his sun Akbar Ali Kha», and the assessment was then raised 
to Ke, 15,001. 
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proprietor of a jdgir in the vicinity of Bombay. This placeis famed for‘produc- 
ing horsemen of spirit and vigour, and the very lowest of them take a high pride 
in their acknowledged hereditary bravery. Bish&rat Ali, one of the risdlddrs 
at Meerut, with the greater part of the horsemen are from that quarter. Of 
the lower orders in the parganahs you will find a large proportion of them 
addicted to most daring robberies and thefts, which they execute in the most 
adroit manner. You will find them, however, industrious in cultivation, pur- 
suing a system of irrigation unequalled in any part of the country I have 
been in, and in parts a very flourishing and fertile country. Among the 
disadvantages are to be reckoned the numerous petty forts that exist: there is 
hardly a village but what is fortified, and you will often see five or six in 
view at the same time. My idea of these petty forts has always been that 
every opportunity of misconduct should be taken to destroy them, but that 
they should be considered inviolable during good behaviour.’’ This letter 
does not give a very pleasing account of the district. Harrassed by the 
Sikhs, every village community was obliged to construct for themselves places 
of refuge into which they might retire on the appearance of “ the white horse- 
men,” and hence the number of petty forts which the Collector complains of. 
But he does so with justice, for no sooner were the landholders relieved from 
Sikh invasions than they turned their forts into asylums for professional 
highwaymen with whom they shared the spoil, and notwithstanding the halo that 
encircles the Rajput name, it must be confessed that many a family amongst 
them bas risen to wealth and influence as thangddrs (or receivers of stolen 
property) and harbourers of thieves, In the early part of the present century 
the Jat Rajas of Mursan and Hathras, the Parihar of Sandaus, the Chauhan 
of Chakrnagar, the Bhadauriya of Kamait, and the Jadon of Awa Misa were 
notorious for the countenance shown by them to thags and dakaits. 

The year 1212 fasli (1804-05 A.D.) was marked by the inroads of the Sikhs. 
The loss of revenue caused by the destruction of crops 
in the Sahéranpur district as it then stood, and exclu- 
sive of the parganahs under the Resident at Dehli, was estimated at Rs. 86,905, 
without counting the cultivators’ share of the profits and the plunder of cattle. 
The Collector wrote! :—“ The loss in cattle sustained by the zamindars in those. 

Depressed condition of Parganahsnear the Jumna is ruinous in its present effects. 
the district. and future consequences. From the best information 
that I can procure, the number of cattle driven away from the district by the 
Sikhs amounts to 30,000.” Ina subsequent letter,? referring to the state of 
the district during 1212 fasli and the sanction to the proposed remission of 
Rs. 86,905, the Collector wrote :—‘‘ This act of justice exonerated the malouzars 
from demands on account of the crops destroyed by the enemy, and was a most 


1804-05. 





1Board's Ree., J uly 2nd, 1805, No. 2. 2 Ibid, May 6, 186, No, 12, 
71 
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seasonable mitigation to their distresses, but the relief afforded was not equiva- 
lent to the injury sustained, as they forfeited that share of the produce which 
had it been gathered in they would have enjoyed. Although the expectations 
of the cultivator from the harvest were thus frustrated and his labours unre- 
quited, this misfortune might be relieved by industry, and perhaps under the 
advantage of a succeeding favourable season ; but many were cut off even from 
this hope by the loss of their cattle, of which not less than 30,000 were plun- 
dered and carried away by the Sikhs. In consequence of these misfortunes, in 
which almost every zamindar to a certain degree participated, as well as in the 
loss of villages plundered or burned, and from contributions in money and grain 
extorted by the Sikhs, many zamindars were left destitute of stock to enable 
them to cultivate, and the landholders generally manifested reluctance to en- 
ter into new engagements, especially as the Marhatta army was then on the 
march avowedly with the intention of again invading the Duéb. They were, 
however, soon relieved from this apprehension, and the state of affairs such as 
I have described it to have been at the time the settlement was undertaken 
underwent a happy change before any considerable progress had been made 
towards its conclusion.”” Though the fear of invasion was removed, the 
effects of twenty years of exposure to spoliation from raiders were long 
observable, and quite as many years elapsed before traces of the misrale 
that prevailed before the conquest can be said to have been eradicated. Some 
account of the Sikh invasions is given hereafter in the historical portion of 
this notice, and from it will be seen that in number and in the injury caused 
by them, they equal those from which any district in these Provinces has suf- 
fered and which have been recorded. From the Siwé4lik hills to Meerut few 
tracts, with the exception of those inhabited by their Gujar allies, escaped 
the raids of the Sikh horse, and to such a degree did their influence prevail, that 
in order to protect themselves, the people allowed their country to be divided 
into patits or sub-divisions, each of which paid black-mail to certain Sikh sir- 
dérs. The industrious communities were reduced to the lowest pitch of misery, 
and the chief portion of the produce of their fields went to feed the numerous 
soldiery who swarmed in every direction. 
At this time much of the district was held by large farmers who paid a fixed 
Odin white great earnae revenue, and hence were called mukararidérs. The 
principal were the Gujér Rajas RamdayéAl and Nain 
Singh, R&o. Ramdhan Singh of Kuchchesar, Réo Ajit Singh of D&dri, Sayyid 
Zulfakér Ali Khan of Jaénsath, and Bahrmand Khan, the Turkm4n of Lakhnaati. 
The Collector explains the fact of by far the greater portion of the district being 
in the hands of farmers as due to the oppressions exercised by the Marbatts 
government, and particularly to their revenue system. ‘To avoid the extor- 
tions exercised by the amils, who paid little respect to the rights of the inferior 
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_class of zamind4rs, they sought protection under others of greater wealth and 
influence, who undertook the management of their lands; while bankers, 
also, men entirely ignorant as to matters of agriculture, speculated in farms 
which they obtained by having interest with the amils ; and this practice seems 
to have been countenanced by the Government, for which the reason assigned 
is that the farmers paid their revenue by anticipation, and bore the risk of all 

balances due to themselves by their under-renters. The result of this impolitic 
system, adopted to supply the immediate exigency of the Government, has been 
that a few individuals have grown into importance, while agriculture has been 

gradually on the decline, and a great part of the labouring class of zamind&rs 

are so much depressed as to be destitute of means to undertake the cultivation 

of their own lands. Such is the depressed state of the zamindars in general 
that many from want of means to perform the business of cultivation, and 

others from want of confidence, forego the probable advantages to be 
derived from managing their own lands for the certainty of sharing a stipulated 
part of the produce ; and I have to regret that the inducements I could offer 
consistently with my duty have so seldom prevailed over the objections of the 
zamindars that where ano actual proprietor relinquished his claim to be 
considered as a principal in the settlement, his lands were let in farm.” How- 
ever this may be true of the greater number of the farmers mantioned, it would 
appear that the Sayyids of the Ba&rha became over-lords and real proprietors in 
the eastern portions of the district long before the Marhattas occupied Muzaf- 
farnagar, and the change in proprietorship was due to the grant of jdeddds and 
to the election of one man out of many as mukararidédr, a single individaal be- 
ing more convenient for military purposes than a community, and more likely 
to farnish his quota of men and money. With all the horrors that overwhelmed 
the upper Duab during the last century, famine, anarchy, the marching about of 
contending armies both Rohilla, Sikh, Marhatta and British, it is hardly neces- 
sary to attribute the depressed condition of the agricultural body to the bad 
system of the Marhattas alone. Neither individual cultivators nor communities 
could accurately gauge the amount of success which gave a claimant the rights 
of a de facto ruler, and they were only too glad to acknowledge any one who 
had power enough to protect them: hence the great influence of men like the 
mukarariddrs and the growth of their nominal possessions. 

The first triennial settlemeng for 1213-15 fasli was prefaced by the issue 
of instructions to the tahsild4rs to draw up a daul or 
estimate of the produce and its value, which was ma le in 
presence of the landholders and forwarded to the Collector, but as this account 
was made before the rabi crops had been sown, it was necessarily imperfect. It 
was useful, however, for the rain crops, kangni, maize and bdjra, which, accord- 
ing to local usage, were divided into three classes, and revenue was levied on 
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these classes alone, and not according to the market value of each particular 
grain. ‘The Collector went on tour in November, 1805, and thus describes his 
mode of assessment :~‘‘On my arrival in each parganah I was attended by the 
tahsild&rs and local officials, whose reports on the actual produce of the mahal 
were received and compared with those of former years ; and taking into consi- 
deration the nature of the season and other circumstances, I was enabled thereby, 
and from my own observation, to calculate what revenue the parganah could bear. 
1 then received the proposals tendered by the zamindars individually (to whom 
the terms prescribed for the settlement were fully explained), which were com- 
pared with the amount yielded in former years agreeably to the patwari’s ac- 
counts and the difference ascertained ; and in cases wherein the offer did not 
come up to what was expected, and a zamind&r made objections to what I con- 
sidered a fair and equitable assessment, recourse was had to actual measurement 
of his crops, and the assets baving been ascertained, his right and that of the 
sirkir were defined and settlement of the estate adjusted accordingly. This 
investigation, which I consider every landholder has a right to expect, 
was undertaken in every doubtfal case, not more with a view to his satisfac- 
tion than to my own, and the result frequently proved the necessity of 
the measure. This mode, which I have had the honour to state as having 
been adopted in the settlement of one parganah, was extended throughout 
the district.” Taking into account the great difficulties that he had to contend 
with, the Collector’s assessment was wonderfully fair, and with the imperfect 
knowledge of the capabilities of each estate was just alike to the landholder 
and the State. Wherever any doubt occurred, it was ruled in favour of the 
landholder, but never to such an extent as to unduly lower the revenue. The 
revenue assessed was, as a whole, a very high one, for but little increase was 
attempted for many years, and in some cases it was found necessary to grant 
remissions or suspensions of the Government demani. Years of distress aris- 
ing from drought also occurred, and in a waterless tract like the district, as it 
then stood, the suffering must have been intense. The details of the assessment 
are given under the Sahéranpur district notice. 
About the middle of 1805, the parganahs under charge of the Resident at 
The Dehli parganahs Dehli were transferred to the Collector of Saharanpur. 
given over to Saharanpur. Jt aypears that these parganahs were for a time under 
the charge of Begam Sumrn, and in reviewing her accounts, the Collector asked 
for explanation as to the highness of the charges for collection. “To this she 
replied that while the parganahs were under her charge the Marhatta war ex- 
isted, that no zamindar paid rent willingly, but attempted in proportion as they 
had means to withhold the dues of the Sirkir, which is ever the practice in 
troublous times. Therefore, she was obliged to hire half the inhabitants of a vil- 
lage as matchlockmen to keep the rest in subjection. That while the war lasted 
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her chief object was to maintain the British authority.” Mr. Guthrie cor- 
roborates this statement and says as to his own operations that “ until Colonel 
Burn’s detachment marched to Sabfranpur I found it impossible to realise the 
revenue or conclude the sottlement.” He adds;—“J shall make no other 
remark upon the agreement concluded between.me ind the Begam than that I 
am convinced her sincere.and avowed attachment to Government will be very 
beneficially felt in the Du&b.”! The lands held in farm by the Gujar and other 
mukarariddrs were continued to them, and they agreed to abstain from collecting 
transit and bazar duties within their respective grants, and for this neither 
asked nor received compensation. In the Aligarh district, however, consider- 
able sums were paid on this account to the Rajas of Hathras and Mursén. 
The second triennial settlement from 1216 to 1218 fasli (1808-09 to 
Second triennial settle. 1810-11 A.D.) is thus alluded to in the report of the 
meat Commissioners on the first quinquennial settlement 
(1223 to 1227 fasli) :—“ The former settlement from 1216 to 1218 fasli 
which was intended to have been permanent under the option given to the land- 
holders by Regulation X. of 1807, had, in fact, expired in consequence of the 
refusal of the authorities in Europe to sanction such permanency, and a reset- 
tlement for four years fron 1219 to 1222 ought probably to have been, there- 
fore, made io recurrence to the original enactments of section 5, Reyulation 
1X. of 1805. But as Regulation X. of 1812, which announced that refusal, con- 
tented itself with providing, prospectively, for the settlement to be formed on 
the expiration of the decennial period from the conquest, we availed ourselves 
of its silence in regard to any interinediate measures to leave the former settle- 
ment undisturbed. The Collector, Mr. Oldham, accordingly confined himself 
to the resettlement of the lapsed farms and of those few estates the proprietors 
of which declined to abide by the existing assessment under the option reserved 








1 On the Begam’s conduct at this crisis Mr, Williams has the following note :—“ The Begam 
Sumru herself, a person who in after life traded on that virtue with great profit, gave Colonel 
Burn (see “ History” postea) the cold shoulder. The service she had rendered Mr, Guthrie cannot 
have been disinterested. It was simply something that might be appealed to in proof of her 
devotion to the British Government, in the event of its ever becoming firmly established. She 
had shown the same unerring judgment in every previous political crisis, and whenthe tide 
turned unmistakeably, she made great capital out of the Collector’s well-timed rescue. But the 
moment for a decisive display of loyalty had not yet come, and her attitude after the relief of 
Saharanpur was so threatening that Colonel Burn found it necessary to suspend active opera- 
tions and stand on the defensive. While he was busy with the Sikhs, she was entertaining Hol- 
kar’s vakils, as well as those of Ranjit Singh, who had also joined the Marhatta confederacy, and 
although she had sufficient discretion not to compromise herself irrevocably, she actually moved 
out from Sardhana with hostile intent at the head of eight battalions, 1,000 horse, and 45 pieces 
of artillery. So little did her Kuropean «fficers trust her that they applied to Colonel Burn for 
protection, and there can be no doubt that the fall of Dig alone prevented her from openly declar- 
ing against us.” 
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to them by Regulation X. of 1807. But these partial arrangements were not 
submitted to Government as they had effected very little modification of the 
settlement, except in regard to the admission of new parties to the engage- 
ments for these particular estates.” This settlement appears to have been a 
very heavy one, and led to mugh and many transfers, especially in the Ganges- 
Kali Du&b. Assessments and drought between them made the year 1223 fash 
a memorable one for the people of this district. As no general settlement was 
formed in the conquered provinces for 1219 to 1222 fusli, we next come to the 
account settlement of the first quinquennial settlement, or that for 1223 to 1227 
Jasli (1815-16 to 1819-20 A.D.) 

As the greater portion of the district might be considered to have voluntarily 
abided by the assessment of 1218 fasli, and at the 
time of their abiding by it to have contemplated it as 
a permanent obligation, so the Board of Commissioners were not prepared for 
a general decrease at the quinquennial settlement. In parganah Dadri, where 
Mr. Salter had settled the lapsed mukarari of the Gujar Réo Ajit Singh in 
1813, “some changes were expected,” write the Commissioners, “but the reve- 
nue of the district at large had always been collected, and had led us tv repose the 
greatest confidence in the accuracy of the original settlements formed by Mr. 
Dumbleton in 1808-09 A.D.; we must therefore confess our disappointment in 
the result of the settlement accounts (1223-27 faslt) now submitted.”’ On receipt 
of the accounts Mr. Calvert, already in charge of the northern division, was 
directed to revise the settlements of some of the principal parganahs, but Mr. 
Calvert’s other duties, his long indisposition and subsequent decease, prevented 
the revision, and the Board was obliged to submit their report in 1819 without 
attempting any revision. The aggregate assessment for the triennial settle- 
ment ending in 1218 faslt showed a revenue of Rs. 11,28,243 for the southern 
division of Sahdranpur and Rs. 12,05,679 at the end of 1222 fasli. The 
difference of Rs. 77,436 after deducting Rs. 58,160 for the increase on the 
lapsed mukarart of Dadri, gave a net increase of Rs 19,276 on the partial 
resettlements made by Mr. Oldham. The total demand for the five years of 
the quinquennial settlement was-1223, Rs. 11,10,682; 1224, Rs. 11,29,225; 
1225, Rs. 11,45,896; 1226, Rs. 11,63,308 ; and 1227, Rs. 11,88,864, being a 
decrease of Rs. 94,997 in the first year and of Rs. 16,815 in the last year, and 
if the parganahs in which an increase was obtained be deducted, the abatements 
in the first year amount to Rs. 1,08,327. The remissions were, however, indivi- 
dually small except in Dadri and Df&sna, where they amounted conjointly to 
Rs. 66,735 in the first year and Rs. 40,233 in the last year of the first quin- 
quennial settlement, and they would appear from Mr. Shakespear’s explanations 
to have occurred in the rest of the district from the temporary circumstances 
of the unfavourable season during the formation of the settlement. The single 
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parganal of Meerut was settled previously to these circumstances having declared 
themselves at an increase, and although the increase of Rs. 14,404 in the first 
year was not realized, but, on the contrary, a further balance accrued toan amount 
of Rs, 48,454, the realization of the entire demand in the subsequent years, with 
the progressive increase rising to Rs. 20,484 in the fifth year, gave the Board 
reason to suppose that the rest of the district might in general have similarly 
been made to yield au improved revenue, notwithstanding temporary causes 
which influenced the assessmont of the first year. The rest of the arrangements 
merely re-established the assessments of the former settlements. The whole of 
the settlements were made at a progressive assessment, and the Board saw no 
good reasons for dispensing with the increase in any instance, however objec- 
tionable on general principles. 
I will now give the details of this assessment for all the parganahs then 
Details of first quinquen- COMprising the southern division of the Sahdranpur 
nial assessment. district, as containing valuable information not only 
in regard to the settlement itself, but as to the constitution and area of the 
different parganahs and other local sub-divisions which descended to us from 
the previous governments, and which have since been so ruthlessly broken up 
in the various Organization schemes that have been sanctioned since the conquest. 
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Ajrara, ... 16 9} 16,046] 5,915) 5,094) 14,355, 12,605) 16,457| 15,431| 16,632/Sarawa, 
Pagpat. ... 190 147| 87,011] 79,960) !,05,982)1,1%,329 1,'2,352)/1,10,453|1,08,841/1,12,905| Bagpat. 
Bhojpur, ... 16 12} 4,527) 1,547) 2,24 5,045| 4,436] 10,738) 10,320) 10,940) H4pur, 
Chhaprauli, 13 18} 21,414) 10,795) 10,496] 37,829) 83,53] 838,096) 35,590) 36,8 7 Chhaprauli. 
D4 tri, —s 165 134) 48,347] 84,997 43,5682) 83,945) 73,915] 86,161) 50,662) 68,62)|DAédri. 
Dasna, ... 157 144] 59,869] 70,230) 81,437/1,256,515|1,12,064/1.22,258) 91,022/1,04,565| Ghaziabad. 
Garhmukte- 133 86| 56,974 en 52,919] 38,516) 5,279] 43,390) 41,792) 47,002)|Garhmukte- 
ser. sar. 
Hapur, ... 11) 83) 45,341 $0,355) 35,978 53,478 47,574) 53,042) 48,654) 53,250)Hapur, 
Loni, a 106 80} 39,570] 35,550] 43,868) 36,775| 33 636) 37,076) 36,382) 38,520|Loni. 
Meerut, ...|. 250) 214] 160,59+| 46,649) 108,416)2,22,4;2/2,00,774| 2,13,02! |2,27,425/2,33,504|Meernt. 
Niloha, ... 34 39} 23,806] 8,619) 9,762) 25,725) 22,055} 27,727) 27,468) 28,768) Hastinapur. 
Shakrpur, 54) 6} 19,144] 28,003) 19,120) 21,056) 19,19:1| 19,256! 18,732) 20,429| Various. 
Sarawa, ... 72 55) 32,266] 19,587) 32,413) 32,726) 29,635) 32,754| 31,315| 23,356|Sarawa, 
"J ikri, wa 2 8} 6,71) 171} 1,604) 16,767) 14,646] 13,:00/ 12,849) 138,107|Barnéwa, 
‘Taérapur, oi 2 3 252 1,590 1,675 148 133 200) 125 150 Has tinapur. 
Jalalabad,... 94 42| 48,38¢] 20,580) 31,565) 62,076) 47,512) 47,967) 47,960) 50,337| Jalalabad. 
Tanda, ... 10 9| 8,075] 3,158] 1,705) 16,800) 14,060] 12,431| 12,131| 12,616|Chhaprauli. 
— a | ————“— ] ———.f i 
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Muzaffarnagar Furganahs. 














37, 35) 30,802} 13,608} 18,220) 28,767, 25,085. 32,427| 30,256} 32,461|Baghra. 
2 4| 3,527) 4,356; 5,326) 4,567; 3,962) 3,915) 3,640) $3,980] Kandhla. 
19 12) 9,877; 20,499) 6,469; 6,151' 4,61 6,1 4,939| 5,810] Jansath. 
41. 12] 95,240] 28,660) 18,680 48,517; 42,703) 39,055)1,37,885| 40,325|Kandhla. 
21,220) 18,602) 19,033) 17,799) 19,005)Kairéna. 
46,879) 42,1e6| 62,289| 45,708] 47,669] Khataaii. 
.alukhera,} 6 6} 5,822 953 539, 6,750 5,970; 6,875} 6,011) 6.17°)Baghra. 
Phugana, a 10} 9,378) 65,175) 3,565) 15,392) 18,6'9' 14,200) 18,950) 14,240] Kandhla, 
Shikarpur,| 43; 44) 48,987} 12,260} 24,091) 72,875) 65,866/ 60,012) 58 767| 60,950/Shikérpur. 
Shémli, ... 21| 24; 27,197] 4,750) 15,071 50,500 $4,222) 41,893| 36,398) 39,567!1Shamli. 
Soron, ...| 6 6] 12,276] 1,385] 5,472) 17,200; 15,550) 14,361] 33.926] 14,590|Soron. 
Sambal-| 16) 16} 11,553] 18,523] 18,011) 6,675! 5,914) 7,4:6] 6,210) 7,031/Bhams. 
hera. 
Titarwara,| 8| 9] 7,435] 7,611| 4,240; 12,667) 11,163) 10,706] 9,765] 10,307|Kairana 
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Gangicy,... 
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Total, ... Sasres 272,876} 177,052) 181,268 





3,42,265 8,04,002/3, 13,404!8,90,877|8,07,922 
Mr. Shakespear, whois rather deprceated by Mr. E. Colebrooke, and regard- 
ing whose assessment Mr. Holt Mackenzie says that it was so unsatisfactory 
as to require revision, was almost certainly right although he had not the faculty 
of justifying his proceedings. 

In regard to parganah B&gpat,' the Collector excused the decrease in the 
year 1223 fasli on the grounds that the settlement of 
the parganah was attended with greater difficulty 
than that of any other; “not so much from the sufferings occasioned by 
calamitous seasons, although many villages had strong 
and well-founded claims to indulgence, as because of 
the refractory spirit of the zamindars, who being well convinced that no one 
would dare to take their villages in farm, were with difficulty brought into 
any terms but their own, and the settlement had to be concluded on the only 
and best terms that could be procured under the urgency of a calamitous 
season.’ The Board,naturally enough, objected to these reasons for a decrease, 
and in their instructions to Mr. Calvert remarked, “that neither the number 
nor the amount of the abatements which had been allowed in this parganah 
would have called for any remark, although the sottlement in general had 


ee 





Notes on the assessinent. 


Baégpat. 





1 Parganahs Bagpat and Désna are now in the Meerut District and Dadri is in Bulandshahr, 
but an account of them during this settlement naturally falls under the general notice of the 
southern division of Saharanpur which is given here. 
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disappointed their expectations, if this result was not ascribed by the Collector 
himself rather to the refractory disposition of the landholders than to any want of 
resources to meet the requisition of a considerable increase, and that such a reason 
for surrendering the just dues of Government was not only unsatisfactory in 
itself, but must tend to encourage and diffuse a similar spirit from the example 
of successful opposition; that the same reasons having been assigned for the 
very large balance which had accrued on the first year’s assessments to an 
amount of Rs. 40,055, the difficulties would progressively increase, and the 
realization of the assessments, however light, would be daily more precarious, if 
this avowed disposition to resist or evade the public dues should be thus submitted 
to instead of proper measures being adopted for the counteraction of it.”’ 

Some alterations were expected in Dadri in the newly-settled villages of 
Ajit Singh’s mukarari, but the Board never antici- 
pated that the decrease necessary would amount to 
one-half the revenue. They write that “they had seen no grounds in the 
result of the collections for a period of seven years or from any reports of the 
Collector, Mr. Shakespear, to look for a defalcation of an entire fourth on an 
assessment which, in fact, had been paid from the first introduction of British 
government.” In Jasna the Collector excused the decrease on the grounds 
of the parganah having suffered most severely from drought, ‘‘ that the settle- 
ment was concluded in an unpropitious year, succeeding one that had been 
still worse, added to the ruinous over-assessment of 1218-22, had occasioned a 
great but reasonable diminution of the revenue ; that villages offered for sale on 
account of arrears found no purchasers, and that farmers offered much more than 
they could collect and fell into balance.’’ The Board expressed their desire not 
to require the highest revenue obtainable by competition or by means not refer- 
rible to the actual resources of the tract, and were obliged, thongh unwillingly, 
to accept the arrangements made. In the other parganahs the remarks of the 
Commissioners affect only individual villages, and are not of general interest, 

The first quinquennial assessment was extended for a second period of five 

years (1820-21 to 1824-25 A.D.) in every district 
anu ad onuird auin- except Meerut by orders of Government in 1818 A.D, 

It was during this time that the nucleus of the present 
district was formed by making Muzaffarnagar the head-quarters of a separate 
sub-collectorship consisting of ten parganahs, to which seven were subsequently 
added from Meerut. Mr. W. Dandas took charge of the new district in March, 
1824. ‘Two years afterwards the district became the separate charge of a full 
Collector-Magistrate. In the meantime Regulation VII. of 1822 was passed and 
attempted to remedy the existing state of confusion as to rights and liabilities 
by introducing a more accurate and elaborate system of record, but nothing 
was done until 1825, and so cumbrous was the machinery then employed that 
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it was found necessary to direct that wherever the inquiry contemplated by 
the regulation was not completed, a third sammary settlement for the years 
1825-26 (1233 fasli) to 1829-30 A. D. (1237 faslt) should be made until such 
time as the revision was completed.!' This settlement practically remained on- 
altered until the revision by Mr. E. Thornton in 1838-41 was eftected under the 
provisions of Regulation IX. of 1833. 

Steps were taken to commence the settlement under Regulation IX. of 

Mr. E. Thornton’s set- 1833as early as 1836, when Mr. Dick commenced the 
tlement. measurements, but the entire district was remeasured 
by Mr. Thornton in 1838-39 and distributed into circles containing soil of a simi- 
lar quality. For these circles, average rent-rates were obtained which formed the 
basis of the assessment. In his treatment of irrigated, or rather irrigable land, 
Mr. Thornton differed from many other officers. He distinguishes the land 
actually irrigated during the year of measurement from tke land irrigable but not 
irrigated from wells, or canals, calling the former chdhi, and the latter muAtta chai. 
His arguments were that “the rabi crop of the past year is succeeded by the karif 
in the present, and it is not customary to water the khart/, so of that land round 
a well which is all of that watered in the course of two years only half is irrigated 
in either one year.”’ This distinction between chdhi and muhtta was rendered 
desirable, in his view, in order to get at the real produce of the year. Where 
money-rents are paid the average rent is to be looked for, but here, where kind 
rates prevailed, it would have been unfair to have assumed the produce of irri- 
gated land for all the land watered in that year and also for all the land watered 
in previous years, but not in the year of measurement. The produce of the 
muhtta chéhi land was then calculated as if unirrigated and added to the former 
and the average of both was taken as the resultant produce of irrigable land. 
Moreover, the actual amount of land irrigated from a kuchoha well was not ex- 
clusively considered, but the existence of a substratum which admitted of such 
wells being reasonably and cheaply made was taken into account. The highly 
manured and cultivated area close to the village site known as misan or bdrah 
was separately calculated, and so much of it was assessed as m{san as came up 
to the average proportion of that class of land to the entire holding (16-5 per 
cent.), whilst the remainder was entered as raueli as some reward for the culti- 
vator’s extra industry. In deciding upon this principle of action the unequal 
state of the cultivation and the pressure of the assessment in individual villages 
were found to be great obstacles to an equal distribution of the demand. The 
effects were still visible of the former Government having asserted an absolute 








1 Some account of Mr. Cavendish’s revision under Regulation VII. of 1822 in the 
1825 will be found in Mr, Holt Mackenzie's letter in Sel. Rev. Rec., 1822-38, p. 84: Allahabad 
1872. Detailed accounts of the revision fn 1820-21, of which I have failed to obtain the general 
report, are contradictory. In some villages the revenue was maintained throughout, and in othes 
there waa a progressive increase said to have been made by Mr, James Fraser. 
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proprietary right in the soil, and having exacted a full rent from the humbler 
classes, while it showed peculiar consideration for many of the higher ranks and 
lowered the demand on them io really a very small sum. Many of the higher 
classes had no capital to assist their tenants, and, at the same time, were not able 
to resist the temptation of exacting the highest rent they could get, so that, in 
many places, agriculture was in a very depressed condition. In many villages 
the former revenue was assessed at a cultivating rate, and here the new demand 
was reduced so as to leave a fair margin of profit to the proprietors. 

Having fixed on homogeneous circles according to soil, the next step was 
to ascertain fair average rent-rates for each class of 
soil. To accomplish this, a rental was formed for the 
whole cultivated area of each denomination of soil in each circle by applying 
average money-rates to the whole extent of each kind of crop found in that 
denomination, and then this rental was divided by the sum of the cultivated 
area of that particular denomination of soil. The result obtained was taken 
as the average rent-rate for that class of soil in that particular circle. The 
discovery of the money rates for each kind of produce was a work of some 
difficulty, for most of the tenures were bh4yachara, where no rent was paid, and 
even where rent was paid, it was, as a rule, taken in kind and notin cash. The 
only exception to the prevalence of a kind-rate was in the case of sugar-cane, 
cotton, fodder and maize known as zabti crops, for which money -rates: were, by 
custom, always paid. In the case of rent paid in kind, the entire produce vf 
the field was first correctly ascertained, and one-tenth was struck off in lieu of 
wages for cutting and clearing, then from each remaining maund the landhol- 
der was held to take, in mfsan soil, 18 sers ; in rausli, 17} sers; in ddkar, 17 
sers; in bhér, 152 sers, and in danda, 14 sers. To this calculation was applied 
the average prices ruling, and thus an average rent-rate was obtained. The 
average zabti rates per acre were sugar-cane, Rs. 14-7; cotton, Rs. 6-6-5 ; 
fodder, Rs. 2-6, and maize, Rs. 3-3-6. In deducing these rates a proportion 
of three biswas per bigha was allowed for failure of crop, being the average 
found to have been actually allowed over a large area. The amount of rali 
produce was calculated by selecting three or fcur villages in each circle and 
estimating the actual produce of the standing crops field by field. The total pro- 
duce of each crop in each class of soil was then divided by the number of bfghas 
of that denomination of soil, and the result was an average produce-rate per 
bigha for each crop in such class of soil. And in addition, average produce- 
rates were compiled from the village accounts of divizion of crops for a period 
of fourteen years. The kharif rates were entirely derived from the latter source. 
The actual produce having been found, the average of the money-rates for the 
previous twenty years was then applied to the produce totals to give the esti- 
mated rental, and the revenue-rates were found by deducting 35 per cent. from 
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the average rent-rates. The result of the assessment of the portion of the district 
settled by Mr. Thornton was an increase of the revenue from Rs. 5,83,937 in 1838 
to Rs. 6,72,740 in 1859-60, or taking resumed revenue-free lands into account, 
to Re. 7,038,544. Parganah Thana Bhawan was settled in the Sahéranpur district 
by Mr. E. Thornton in 1838-89, before its transfer to this district in 1842. 
Parganahs Bhima Sambalhera, Kairfna, Kaéndhla, and Shikarpur were set- 
Sir H. M. Elliot ang tled by Sir H. M. Elliot whilst still in the Meerut 
Mr. I. C. Flowden. district, and parganah Budhana, which formed a part of 
Begam Sumru’s jdgt{r, was settled by Mr. T.C. Plowden. Sir H. M. Elliot had 
tuch difficulty in ascertaining the rent-rates which formed the basis of his assess- 
ment. Throughout Meerut, as in Muzaffarnagar, rent in kind prevailed and where 
cash-rents were custemary, they were formed merely by distributing the Govern- 
ment demand by bdchh over a certain number of bighas. Unlike Mr. Thornton, 
Sir H. M. Elliot, in a great measure, disregarded soil distinctions and adopted a 
parganah rate for irrigated and unirrigated land alone. This rate was formed 
by converting the average produce rates of wet and dry soils’ into money-rates 
at the average market-valuo of the day and testing the result by the statistics 
of rent-suits, the close examination of standard villages and personal inquiries. 
The averages on the total and the cultivated area were then drawn out, and 
wherever they appeared exorbitantly hizb or unreasonably low, a local inquiry 
was held to ascertain the cause of these inequalities. Regard was also had to 
circumstances which should have due influence in fixing an assessment, such 
as the state of the village, whether deserted or in good repair ; the prevalence 
of cultivation by non-resident tenants (pahikdsht); the amount of culturable 
waste ; facility of land or water carriage ; the past fiscal history ; the nature of 
the soil ; the caste of the cultivators ; the depth of the water from the surface; 
the unanimity or discord of the community ; the population generally ; previous 
transfers of rights, and the nearness to markets. All these matters were taken 
into consideration before assessing the Government revenue. Mr. T. O. Plow- 
den’s mode of assessment is described under the Meerut district. Both these 
settlements were confirmed for a period of twenty years, and during their cur 
rency worked very well. The following table shows the demand, collections, 
and balances for the four years preceding the revision in 1860-61 :— 




















Year. Demand. {Collections.| Balance. Year, Demand. |Collections, Balance. 
Rs. Rs. Rs. Rs. Rs. Rs. | 

1856-57, ...{ 11,12,029 | 11,10,4507 1,423 7 1858-59 .../ 13,17,633 | 11,08,186 9,317 
1857-58, ...) 11,183,049 | 1) 02,827 10,212 | 1859-60 ...| 11,17,804 | 11,08,432 9,371 





aS 


1 In most of his assessments he appears to have had no soil records to go on, but where he had 
them, be took them into consideration. I., Set. Rep., 180, 204. 
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Mr. Thornton’s assessments were, as a rule, moderate, but Messrs. Plowden’s 
and Elliot’s were generally full, and in the case of cultivating communities 
mercilessly so; but Mr. Thornton only took 65 per cent. of the assets, while the 
latter officers looked to 80 per cent. as their standard. 

Preparations for the new settlement commenced in #April, 1860, under 
Mr. H. G. Keene, with Mr. A. Colvin and R&éi Nanak 
Chand as his assistants. Mr. Keene left the district on 

furlough after having assessed parganahs Gordhanpur, Budhana and Shikarpur, 
and was succeeded by Mr. 8. N. Martin, who completed the settlement. Mr. 
Martin himself assessed parganahs Muzaffarnagar, Baghra and Par Chhapar. 
Mr. A. Colvin assessed parganahs Bidauli, K4ndhla, Kairana, Shamli, Jhan- 
jhéna, Thana Bhawan and Charth4wal, and Mr. C. Grant assessed parganahs 
Bhukarheri, Bhama Sambalhera, Jauli J&nsath, and Khatauli. The final report 
was received in 1867. When the settlement operations commenced the dis- 
State of the district in trict had not recovered from the effects of the mutiny. 
1860-61. “The returns of 1866,” writes the Commissioner, 
“confirms the fact shown in the revised settlement retur&s, that when the 
revision was in progress there was a marked diminution of the agricultural 
Population as compared with the number in 1853. This may be ascribed to the 
disturbances of 1857 and the famine in 1860-61. In the first many were killed 
in fights among the people themselves, many absconded and have settled in 
other parts of the country, and an inconsiderable number fell in engagements with 
the troops. But the decrease principally occurred owing to the famine. In 
spite of the exertions made to save life and support the distressed population, 
there is no doubt that a large number died of destitution and consequent sickness; 
many removed to districts not affected by the drought ;and though, perhaps, most 
of these have returned, some remained in their new homes. The non-agricultural 
population was less affected, because, in the anarchy, the large communities were 
not so open to attack as small villages, and were more easily assisted by the 
authorities; and in the famine’ measures for relief could be better organized, 


ai a a 
1 See further under “ Famines.’’ The loss to the district by the mutiny seems to me to be 
much overstated by Mr. Williama, He assomes the figures of the census to be absolutely trust- 
worthy, but the details of even those of 1865 and 1872 are not so. The totals of the latter two 
enomerations are fairly correct, but the discrepancies in details are irreconcileable. In 1865 the 
day-labourer class was called agricultural, and in 1873 non-agricultural. Five hundred would 
cover the numbers killed or hanged during the mutiny, and since then the railway has brought 
many labourers into the district. The famine certainly caused some loss and some emigration 
took place, but almost entirely within the district. It isa mistake to suppose that the agricul. 
tural population is more affected by a famine than the non-agricultural. When a village is 
deserted the weaver goes first, then the Chan 4r, and last of all the actual cultivator. The vil- 
lages of the Tr&0a Bhawan parganah are the only ones, except, here and there, a few villages in 
the Ganges AAddir, that were seriously injured by the mutiny, and on the Jumna, the lawlessness 
of the GGjars will account for the state of Bidauli, 
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and were therefore more successful in towns than they could be in scattered 
hamlets.” In addition to famine, towards the close of the year, cholera made 
its appearance and swept over the western parganahs of the district. It was 
with a district weakened by war famine and pestilence that the settlement 
officers had to deal. As we have seen, cultivation had decreased in several 
parganahs: in Thana Bhawan by 8°7 per cent., and on!y 70°8 per cent, of the as- 
sessable area was cultivated ; in Jhanjh4na there was a decrease of 15:4 per cent. 
in cultivation, showing only 56°8 per cent. of the assessable area under cultiva- 
tion; in Bidauli the figures were 17°1 per cent. and 49°9 per cent. respectively, 
and in Kairfoa 15:5 and 67°8 per cent. Taking the whole district, the land- 
revenue by the settlement of 1810 amounted to Rs. 11,19,839 at an assessment 
based on 66°66 per cent. of the assets, and had the assessment been at half assets 
the Government share would have been only Rs. 8,39,879. Atthe revision in 
1860-62 by Messrs. Keene, Colvin, Grant, and Martin, tho demand was fixed at 
Rs. 11,40,644, giving a potential increase of Rs. 3,00,765 and an actual increase 
of Rs. 20,805 on the previous assessment. This enhancemont is attributed to the 
increase in the total cultivated area, the resumption of revenue-free grants and 
the great advance in canal irrigation. Rents, whether in cash or in kind, would 
appear to haveremained almost stationary during the currency of Mr. Thornton’s 
settlement, while prices rose a little and the average amount of prodace raised 
from a given area, the mode of cultivation and the proportion of each class of crop 
grown had not materially altered in 1861. Omitting the six parganahs, the 
revenue of which was revised by Mr. Cadell, and parganah Gordhanpur, repor- 
ted on by the same officer, the former demand amountel to Rs. 7,60,692 and 
the revised demand to Rs. 7,41,773, showing an increase, if assessed at two- 
thirds of the assets as before, of Rs. 1,71,254 and an actual decrease at half assets 
of Rs. 18,919 on the previous asseesment. I shall now give the results of the 
revision in 1861 and Mr. Cadell’s revision of a portion of the district. The 
statistics of area for the ten parganahs the revision of «vbich in 1860-62 was 
confirmed are given in detail under the district notices. ! 

The mode of assessment adopted by Mr. Keene appears to have been as 
follows :—The total area and rental for five years were 
obtained from the village papers, and the latter was 
divided by the former, thus giving a produce value which applied to the culté- 
vated area at settlement gave what corresponded to the estimate of the village 
accountant of the oldsurveys. Again, where rent was paid in kind, average rates 
were formed by the application of Mr. Thornton’s previous appraisement to the 
mean area devoted for five years to the various crops for which rent was paid 
in kind. This result was added to the average rates for crops for which rent was 
paid in cash, and in calculating the market value of grain the average prices for 
—””—C*a@ SO page 350,0— OO s— 
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ten years preceding the drought of 1860-61 were taken. Again the circle rates 
of the previous settlement were applied to the soil area of the new survey and 
the result was compared with the produce rates already ascertained. Mr. Keene 
adds :—“ Finally, I have found in working after such men as Elliot (H. M.) and 
Thornton that a proportional increase on their rent-rolls, with a due allow- 
ance for the advanco of prices since their day, will often yield a sum curiously 
corresponding to the results of other and quite independent estimates.” 

Mr. Colvin, whilst basing his assessment mainly on the same system, found 
reason to alter the process in various parganahs. In 
Bidauli there was an all-round rate on the culturable 
area. In Thina Bhawan, at the time of survey, cultivation was almost entirely 
confined to the irrigated tracts, and there the crops were exceptionally rich. 
Mr. Colvin’s soil rates were there checked by the rates adopted by Mr. Thorn- 
ton for the neighbouring circles. “The cash rents found existing for the several 
classes of crops paying in cash were applied ordinarily to the area in each circle 
occupied by their respective crops. To the area occupied by crops paying in kind, 
estimates of the produce were applied with the valus of the landlord’s rent 
expressed in money. Mr. Thornton’s revenue-rates were also used, Mr. Keene 
enhancing them in the parganahs assessed by him in.the proportion in which he 
believed prices to have risen.’” The summary rates used at the last settlement on 
irrigated and unirrigated lani were also referred to. Messrs. Martin and Grant 
seem to have adopted the same procedure ; in fact, all through the principles and 
data given by Mr. Thornton in his settlement report in 1841 were accepted, 
and form to a great extent, the basis of the revised assessment. The following 
statement shows the results of the revision in 1869-2, which have not yet been 
sanctioned by Government :— 


Mr. A. Colvin. 





New demand,} Old rate on | New rate on 
Parganahs, Old demand. 50 per cent. | cultivation. cultivation. 











Rg. Rs. 


Rea, a. p. Rs. a. p. 
Shikérpur, eee eee 1,06,052 1,038,801 267 2 2 14 
B eon eee 75,017 69,846 3 3 7 | 18 8 
Shanoli, eee ece } 920,38 16 1,20,057 210 O 2 lo 3 
Kairana, eee see 49,571 52,307 lil 2 1 8 103 
K&ndhla, oss ses 1,00,759 1,11,410 24 8 $3 5 
Baghra. oes eos 86,862 81,691 23 0 115 11 
Chartbh4wal, ies eee 65,410 61,257 110 6 161 
Thana Bhawan, ees cas 56,244 57,081 118 7 2011 
J hanjhéna, one ace 63,056 65,698 23:3 1 2483 
Bidauli, e eee 37,905 29,125 1 .8 5 1 6 8 





| 


Total, | 7,60,699 | 7,41,778 | 216 
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Some short time after the revision had been completed, and before the final 
Revision with reference Teport had been submitted, the Secretary of S tate’s des- 
toa permanent settlement. natch of 1865 arrived and necessitated an examination 
of the settlement papers in order to ascertain what estates were eligible for per- 
manent settlement under the rules. This examination was carried through at 
once, and with the exception of parganahs Bidauli and Gordhanpur and certain 
estates liable to fluvial action, the great majority of the estates which showed 
80 per cent. of their culturable area under cultivation were recommended for per- 
manent settlement. In seven estates an enhancement of Rs. 555 was recom- 
mended, and in 21 estates it was proposed to raise the revenue from Rs. 20,029 
to Rs. 21,718 preparatory to declaring the assessment perpetual. The general 
result of Mr. Martin’s recommendations and examinations was as follows :— 








No, Revenue, 
Rs. 

Estates altogether qualified, the proprietors of which accept 
the terms offered, ise oon oes ooo ©6755 8,72,581 
Ditto, the proprietors of which refuse, ove oe 60 92,197 
Total qualified estates, vee ooo 815 9,64,776 

Estates with excess of culturable waste, the enhanced re- 
venue of which was accepted by the owners,.., oe «= so 21 20,780 
Total estates pronounced fit for permanent settlement, 836 9,85, 568 


Estates with excess of culturable waste, the proprietors of 











which refuse to accept terms, ... ei . «9S 71,466 
Excluded as unfit for permanent settlement, ... oe 190 66,093 
283 1,37,559 

Enhanced revenue of seven under-assessed estates, ves 7 555 
Total enhancement proposed, ... ee: .. «= 21 1,689 

28 2,244 





A second despatch, imposing additional conditions before permanency could be 
granted, was received in 1867, and in 1868, Mr. A. Cadell was deputed to make 
the necessary inquiries. I give Mr. Cadell’s account of his proceedings in his 
own words :—‘‘ The first step was to make out lists of estates with less than 80 per 
cent. of the culturable area under cultivation. Parganahs Gordhanpur and Bidauli 
and the river valleys were also excluded on account of their exceptional position 
or circumstances, and the regular investigation extended only to estates which 
were returned as generally qualified under the 80 per cent. rule. With refer- 
ence to the vast majority of these it was found that either there was a probability 
of the introduction or extension of canal irrigation, and a consequent important 
increase of the assets or that the assessment was so low that permanent settle- 
ment could not be recommended, In the nine parganahs lying to the west 
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of the west Kali river, out of 579 revenue-paying estates; 895 were eligible under 
the 80 per cent. rule; but only 78 were recommended for permanent settlement, 
and even with reference to them it was proposed that the permanent assess- 
ments should be stated in produce, the money value of which could be calculated 
anew at such intervals as Government might appoint. The revenue of these 78 
estates amounted to Rs. 1,44,898, or about one-eighth of the demand for the whole 
district. In the Ganges canal tract lying to the east of the west Kali the assess- 
ments were found to be so generally low and unequal, fhat not only no recom- 
mendations were made for permanent settlement, but eventually the settlement 
of the upland portions of six parganahs was disallowed by Government Reso- 
lution No. 118B of the 25th March, 1870, and a revision of the Government 
demand, preceded by a testing and correction of the entrics of soil and irrigation, 
was ordered to be taken in hand.” 

As toa permanent setttlement, Mr. Colvin wrote, in 1861, that “a permanent 

Remarks ona perma- ‘Settlement may do well, but any one who travels through 
nent settlement, this district, and listens to the tales of its condition 
forty years ago will confess that temporary settlements have done well too. 
The maps show how closely the villages lie together, and the census shows 
@ popoiation of 409 to the square mile. But neither map nor census can 
give an accurate idea of the teeming life, the innumerable wheat-fields, the long 
stretches of cane cultivation, the busy wells, the variety of large tracts of uncul- 
tivated land, the prosperous stir of villages and agricultural towns. The people 
say that, under a permanent settlement, if Government takes no increase, nei- 
ther will it give any relief. They think, too, that when it ceases to be directly 
interested in the land, it will be averse to expending money on works for im- 
provements in agriculture. Experience, they say, has taught them that fhe Go- 
vernment has been true to its word when it said they should be left alone for 
thirty years. They see that at the expiry of that term no greedy hand has been 
laid on their villages, and that Government did not hold off merely to grasp at 
the end. They acquiesce in and understand the re-adjustment of the demand, 
aud hence they scarcely know whethar to be more pleased at the advantages or 
frightened at the dangers of a permanent settlement.” Nothing, fortunately 
for the country, has since, been done to carry out this idea of a permanent 
settlement which could possibly have benefitted no one but the money-lenders 
and land-speculators. 

In October, 1870, Mr. Alan Cadell commenced the revision of the assess- 
ment of the parganahs watered by the Ganges canal, 
comprising Khétauli, Jansath, Muzaffarnagar and the 
‘upland portions of Pur Chhapar, Bhukarheri and Bhima Sambalhera. Before 
this revision had been completed, the portions of Bhukarheri and Bhima Sam- 
balhera situated in the Ganges &hddir as well as those of Pur Chhapar and 
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Gordhanpur, bordering on the Solfni, had so deteriorated from the increase of 
marsh and reh that the assessments of many villages in these tracts had to be 
reduced. The revision leading to reduction was of a summary nature, andas 
the records were not recompiled, the statistics relating to the lowlands all 
throogh are those of Mr. Martin’s assessment. As regards Gordhanpor and 
' Bidauli some misapprehensions were felt as to whether the assessments of 
1860-62 were to stand only for ten years as recommended by Mr. Martin or for 
whatever period might be sanctioned for the other parganahs. In Bidauli the 
settlement was allowed to stand as in the adjoining parganahs, and in Gordhan 
pur any alteration of the assessments as against the people was prohibited. In 
Gordhanpur, as in the adjoining parganah of Pur Chhapér, the deterioration 
which began before the mutiny has continued ever since, due partly to the diver- 
sion of the course of the Soldni and partly, most probably, to percolation from 
the Ganges canal. The consequence of this is that in thirty-nine estates in 
Gordhanpur and in six estates in Pur Chhap4r annual assessments have become 
necessary. The assessments in Gordhanpur are noted under the account of the 
parganah given bereafter. 
In the Ganges canal tract, the revision of settlement was regular and in- 
Revisi.n practically a volved a complete reconstruction of the records. It 
new assessment. was at one time hoped that the delay and expense 
of a complete regular revision could be avoided, but the settlement officer 
found it impossible to assess with confidence on areas which in some par 
ganahs ha been shown to be very erroneously recorded, and it was, at 
length, resolved to make a detailed settlement. Mr. Cadell, however, adopted 
the distribution of villages into circles made by his predecessors, and foHowing 
so closely upon Messrs. Martin and Grant, he assessed the tract, pargansb 
by parganah. This involved an amount of detail and repetition of objects 
and reasons which he, afterwards, came to consider excessive, and there seems 
little reason for adhering to this system of small parganahs hereafter. In 
the arrangement of villages by circles, the system of Mr. Thornton coincided 
generally with that of Sir H. M. Elliot and Mr. Plowden, though the circles 
in the parganahs formerly assessed in the Meerut district were somewhat 
larger than those made by Mr. Thornton, but in the classification of soils there 
was much divergence. As already noted, Sir H. M. Elliot adopted a rate on 
wet and dry areas in the absence of any minute classification of soils, whilst 
Mr. Thornton framed rates for mt{san, rausli, ddkar and bhér, a system in 
which he was followed by Mr. 8. N. Martin.’ Mr. Cadell followed generally 
the example of Mr. Thornton in his soil distinctions, but he did not adopt 
Mr. Thonton’s entry of mfsan as manured land. In his rent-rate report for 
Khftauli Mr. Cadell discusses the subject as follows : 


-—“ Tn thus departing from 
1 Bee page 347. 
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the system of Mr. Thornton, I think I have been justified by the experience of 
his successors, by the customs of the country, and by the success which both at 
the old and recent settlements had attended the more simple method of assess- 
ment in Meerut. In 1863 the soil classification of Mr. Thornton was strictly 
adhered to for the purposes of assessment, but when rents came to be fixed it 
was at once abandoned as impracticable, and rent-rates were fixed for irrigated 
land, for dry loam and clay, and for sand. ‘There can be little question that in 
reverting to this simple classification Mr. Martin was in the main right; for 
the opening of the canal had in a great measure abolished the distinction 
between clay and loam, while, on the other hand, to have fixed higher rates for 
the so-called manured land would have been to adopt a system difficult of 
acurate application and opposed to the customs of the country ; for the whole 
tendency of Jat and R&wa cultivators is to secure a large average produce, 
rather than the excessive large average of a few fields. Instead of restricting 
high cultivation to a small area round the village site, the Jats of the upper 
Duab grow the best crops in every portion of the township in which they live, 
and far beyond its boundaries ; and as irrigation is nearly as necessary for high 
farming as manure, facilities for irrigation must be studied as well as vicinity 
to the homestead.”’ 

In this way the classification adopted at the revision was about half way 
- between the ultra-simplicity of the Meerut system and the more detailed entries 
made by Mr. Thornton and corresponded very closely with the system adopted 
by Mr. Thornton in Sahéraupur. The s: ils. recorded 
were wet and dry, barah or garden land, rausli or loam, 
second rausli or sandy loam, and bitr or sand. Of the bdrah land there was 
only 0°05 per cent, on the total cultivated area, so that it was of use only 
for particular villages. The second rausli was designed to iaclude all that 
land which combined some of the characteristics of both loam and sand. 
Mr. Thornton provided for such cases by ruling that doubtful cases should 
be classed with the inferior denomination, but, in practice, such rules are 
enforced with difficulty, and it hasbeen found that the more the subordinate 
officials of the settlement are looked after, the more likely they are to show 
their zeal for Government, or rather to shield themselves from blame, by making 
their soil entries tell against rather than in favour of the people. Second 
rausii is a better soil than pure sand and the surveyor felt satisfied and secure 
in recording it, while the assessing officer could suit his rates to its value on 
inspection. Again, in the classification of villages, Mr. Cadell paid less attention 
than his predecessors to the situation and more to the quality of the estates. 
In each parganah there were three circles comprising villages of the first, second 
and third class, and to each of these circles the rates given in the parganah no- 
tices were applied for each class of soil. These rates, as far as the northern 


Soils. 
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parganahs are concerned, correspond generally with those assumed and levied 
in the parganahs of Sahfranpur to the north, and those for the southern portions 
of the tract are borne out by the rates recently assumed for the adjoining par- 
ganahs of the Meerut district. 

The assumed rent-rates gave the following results as compared with those 
of Mr. Thornton’s and Mr. Martin’s settlements, the rent-roll of the former 
- being deduced from the assessments which are assumed to have been made at 

Comparison with previous two-thirds the assets, and that of the latter being the 
assesament. result of the application of the assumed rent-rates to the 
recorded soil areas :— 








Assumed rent-roll in Excess of 1872 over 


























Parganah. 
1841. 1863. 
Rs. Rs. 7 Ra. Rs. Rs, 
Par Chhapfr, oo 85,401 1,44,648 1,313,776 46,375 —12,872 
Bhukarheri, ius 78,958 1,831,282 1,48 385 74,427 17,158 
Muzaffarnagar, sac 90,270 1,56,467 1,569,823 69,553 3,356 
Khétauli, ees 1,00,461 1,292,997 1,92,497 92,036 69,500 
Jauli J&nsath, ove 85,638 1,09,259 1,82,69 96,060 72,439 
Bhima Sambalhera, ... 54,776 71,296 95,246 40,470 23,950 
Total, 4,90,5:14 7,385,899 9,09,425 4,18,921 1,73,526 





The assumed increase to the rent-roll made by Mr. Martin amounted to 
almost exactly 50 per cent. of the rent-roll of 1841, whilst that by the rent- 
rates of Mr. Cadell’s revision amounted to nearly 85 per cent. But when the 
figures for each parganah are examined, it is found that the calculations of 
Mr. Martin and Mr. Cadell for the three northern parganahs give a very simi- 
lar result, whilst in the three southern parganahs, the assumed rent-roll by 
Mr. Cadell’s rates exceed that by Mr. Martin’s by no less than 54 per cent. 
In the northern parganahs Mr. Cadell’s assumed rent-roll exceeds that of 1841 
by 76 per cent., whilst in the southern parganahs the excess is no less than 94 
per cent. [In Mr. Cadell’s opiaion this, in a great measure, is due to the fact 
that Mr. Thornton’s assumed rates were extremely low in parganahs Jauli Jan- 
sath and KhA&tauli, and are distinctly opposed to those fixed for the adjoining 
tracts in the Meerut district and to the facts recorded in the settlement papers. 
However this may be, it seems unquestionable that the rent-rates assumed by 
Mr. Thornton and Sir H. M. Elliot for very similar tracts cannot both be right, 
and the same may be said of those assumed in more recent years on either side of 
the district Lourdary, by Mr. Martin to the north and Mr. Forbes to the south. 
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In support of his estimate of increase in the rental assets, Mr. Cadell refers to 
a rough calculation of the increased rental due to the 
} extension of irrigation and cultivation. In the northern 
parganahs, an increase in the area under irrigation of 61,256 acres would at the 
moderate rate of Rs. 2 per acre, recently assumed by the Board of Revenue for 
the calculation of canal profits, give an increase of Rs. 1,22,512, whilst the 
23,046 acres of new cultivation would at a moderate second rausli rate of Rs. 2 
per acro give a further addition of Rs. 46,092, making the old rental Rs. 4,18,233, 
or a little more than Rs. 20,000 below the rental by the assumed rates. In 
the southern parganahs, however, a similar calculation furnishes very different 
results. The extension of irrigation, at the same rate of Rs, 2 per acre, adds to 
the rental Rs. 79,486, and an addition of 19,528 acres to the cultivated area gives 
a farther sum of Rs, 39,056, making in all Rs. 3,59,417, or Rs. 1,10,024 less 
than the assumed rental. It is true that the improvement in cultivation has been 
even greater in the southern than in the northern parganahs, and that while the 
additional rental due to canal irrigation can hardly, in the northern parganahs, 
be so much as Rs. 2 per acre, owing to the prevalence of poor soil; a slightly 
larger increase might be credited in the southern tract; still the effect of such 
modifications would be comparatively slight, and the broad fact remains that the 
rental now assumed for the southern tract is justifiable on general grounds, only 
on the assumption that the old rates were unduly low. The assumed rent- 
rates were based on rent-rates collected from villages throughout the six 
parganahs, and in their fixation the settlement officer was assisted by applica- 
tions for commutation from rent paid in kind, to rents paid in cash, and by 
personal experience in the management of estates held under the Court of 
Wards. 

These new rates were, on the whole, distinctly higher for the better and 
distinctly lower for the inferior soils than those assumed 
by Mr. Martin, and even by Mr. Thornton, and the 
largely enhanced rent-roll which they yielded was mainly due to the great 
change which had been worked in the condition of the land hy the opening of 
the Ganges canal. In 1841, irrigation was general in Khatauli alone; Pur 
Chhapfr and Bhukarheri were almost entirely unirrigated, and in the remaining 
parganahs irrigation was partial and insufficient. Within a few years of the 
opening of the canal, by far the greater portion of the tract was provided with 
water, and cultivation rapidly increased as well from the existence of water as 
from the economy of canal irrigation, which set free much labour of men and 
cattle for other agricultural works. The general statement of area at the revi- 
sions in 1841, 1861, and 1874 will be found under the notices of each parganah,} 
and the general result need only be given here. 

1 See page 350 anié, 


Increase equitable and just. 


Result of the assessment. 
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Comparative statement of area in Ganges Canal Tract. 
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Acres. | Acres. | Acres. |Acres.| Acres. | Acres. | Acres. |Acres. 


1841, ... 358,846,... | 48913] 25,670) 74,583] 1,491] 928,952) 39,897 


42,840| 291,493 
1874, . 864,057,... | 47,701} 25,018] 79,714) 2,881/ 18,990, 5,970 


97,241| 263,997 





q <me~emee eee [oe ee —eee ee | ee eee 








Difference+ 5,211... | —1,212) —653)/ —1,864) 489( ita 26,187 ~ 35,409 442,576 





Of the land irrigated otherwise than from the canal only 949 acres are watered 
from tanks, ponds and rivers. The general result of the foregoing statement 
is that the cultivated area had largely increased, and the irrigated area by 
100,999 acres, while in 12,645 acres more canal irrigation, almost invariably 
flush, had been substituted for laborious irrigation from wells and ponds, 80 
that in parganahs KhAtanli and Jansath espocially, labour had to a very consi- 
derable extent been literated. 

But even without these advantages the effect of the canal upon cultivation 
was rapid and important : the certainty of a retarn 
for their labour gave fresh heart and energy to the 
people; a year of drought no longer brought privation and ruin, but in many 
cases carried with it exceptional prosperity. During seasons of scanty rainfall, 
people from the dry tracts migrated into the protected villages and inereased 
the population, and thus gave labour for increased cultivation. The comparative 
crop statement, given on a previous page, shows the <listinct progress that has 
been made. If, then, the increase in the assumed rental has been very great, the 
addition tothe area under cultivation has been very important, whilst the increase 
in the irrigated area has been enormous and tho improvement in the cultivation 
has been marked. The assumed rates were generally followed in assessment 
except in parganahs J4nsath and Khatauli, in both of which the increase required 
by the rates was so great that it was deemed unadvisable to take the whole of it. 
When these parganahs were settled, progressive assessments were forbidden, so 
that it was impossible to moderate the effect of a large enhancement of the 
demand by making it gradual. The assessments of the upland. portions of the 
six parganahs in 1841 in 1863, and by the assumed rates and as actually fixed, 
are given in detail in the parganah notices, and the general result was as 
foliows :— 


Increase in population. 





Revenue in | Revenue in ; Revenue by ,; Revenue now |) Increase over Increase aver 
1841. 1863. assumed rates. d. 184), 1863. 
Rs. 3,28,984. \Rs. 3,47,85). | Rs, 4,562,883 | Rs. 4,41,098. | Rs. 1,12,109. Rs. 93,249. 
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Long before the completion of the records, the assumed rates and new assess* 

Enhanced rental since Ments were sufficiently justified by the rent-rolls which 

nasessmen’: fur five vears, 1276 fasli (1868-69) to 1280 fasli (1872-73) 
stood as follows without any correction for seer or for under-rented land :— 


























1276 ; Total of ’ 
Parganah. fasli. 1277, | 278. | 1279. | 1280. |e, years. Average. 
Rs Rs. Rs. Rs. Rs. Rs. Rs. 
Par Chhapér.... see |1,78,706 [1,89,170 |1,51,185 |1,49,286 |1,87,104 | 8,05,451 | 1,61,090 
Muzaffarnagar, vee {1,640,196 11,656,871 |1,58,000 |1,58,519 |1,47,682 | 7,61,218 | 1,62,244 
Bhukarheri, eos {1,381,155 |1,48,281 11,86,618 11,396,596 |1,49,478 | 7,01,978 1,40,896 
Jansath, we. {1,860,808 |1,70,599 |1,67,374 |1,61,816 |1,62,619 | 8,42,716 | 1,68,5 
Khétauli, . {1,567,834 |1,76,279 |1,71,114 [1,783,078 |1,79,834 | 8,57,734 | 1,711,647 


Bhima Sambalhera, _... | 76,341 | 91,186 | 62,468 | 83,279 | 90,996 | 4,24,270 | 84,864 


Total, —...._|8,65,'40 19.92,436 8,66,659 |8,62,069 ere sane 8,78,674 


The large enhancements of the revenue in the upland parganahs were followed 
by reductions in the valley portions of parganahs Pir Chhapir, Bhukarhert 
and Bhama Sambalhera, as also in the valley portion of parganab Gordhanpur. 
These reductions, which have already been mentioned, amounted to Ks. 8,841 on 
the revenue assessed in 1841 and to Rs. 7,327 on that fixed in 1863, the per- 
centage of decrease being 41 and 36 per cent. respectively. 

The records and statistics of the revised settlement bring to light facts differing 
Improvement still ex- distinctly from those formerly recorded. Notwithstand- 
pected. ing increased assessments, the price of land has steadily 
and rapidly risen, and twenty years’ purchase of the land-revenue is now an 
ordinary and not an exceptional price m fairly assessed estates. More careful 
investigation, too, has shown that the holdings of the tenantry and of cultivating 
proprietors are much more substantial than was thought to be the caso ten 
years ago, and that the cultivating proprietors and the occupancy tenants are 
still gaining ground and that the subdivision of holdings has not yet become 
undesirably minute. If, during the period of the current settlement, the pros- 
perity of the cultivating proprietors and occupancy tenants—the back-bone of 
the population—can be maintained, there is every likelihood that in this, as well 
as in the adjoining districts, the increase to the revenue obtained at the recent 
settlements will be trifling compared with that which may be safely taken when 
the present settlements expire. Already the prices of agricultural produce, 
which a few years ago seemed so exceptional that their continuance could not 
be reckoned upon, have become normal, and rent-rates have risen in consequence, 
In Muzaffarnagar, as in Meerut, though to a less extent, the proportion of the 
revenue to the rental is steadily decreasing, and the rent-rolls of hundreds of 
villages show the moderation which has been shown at the recent assessments, 
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and the large enhancement which may be looked for at the next revision. 
The upper Dudb is now beginning to emerge from the transition state which 
has continued since the.opening of the canal. Time has now shown how 
distinctly prices have risen, how rapid and important has been the improve- 
ment in agriculture, how large the increase in the cultivated area, and how 
enormous that of the area capable of irrigation. The rent-rates of the various 
classes of soil, owing to a variety of reasons, have not risen so much as might 
have been looked for, but gross rentals have been enormously enhanced to such 
an extent, indeed, that no settlement officer has attempted to assume as perma- 
nent a state of affairs which every succeeding year shows more clearly to be 
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indicative of a steady progressive rise in prices and in rents. 
The following statement shows the official record of demands, collections, and 
balances for a series of years :— 


| 


| 
j 





PARTICULARS OF BALANCE, 


-_——— 


| maak . —. 
Year. | Demands. se Balances. ——————_-- ae os 

| ons. In train Doubt- | Irrecover- = 

| \of liqui- ful able 

| daticn. ; : 

| Rs. Rs Rs, Rs. Rs. me vis _ 
1860-61, «| 11,45,361| 10,04,562| —1,40,799| 1,883,967)... yp a ree 
1861-62, ...| 11,16 904) 10,81,114] 35,790} 17,704)... Sete ee oe 
1862-63, ...| 11,836,222) 10,56,212 80,010) = 1,828 eae SRE) avers a4 
1863-64, ...| 11,384,031) 10,837,763 96,265; as os 96,268 848 
1864-65, ...| | 11,26.421) 10,33,395 voeee) o a 56718 ri 
1865-66, a 11,2¥,958| 10,36,244 SO ,7 16) aes oa a 44.198 $6 
1866-67, ...; 11,21,590) 10,77,206 44.384 261 eee os 44,123 $95 
1867-68, oo) } 1,19,949| 10,76,766 43,183) see ee. «er 42,183 3°58 
1868-69, ...| 11,19,760) 10,53,892 66,368) 23,985 ' - xen + 
1869-70, «..|  11,20,171| 10,78,218 41,953) 364 , “— s 
1870-71, +..| 10,87,383) 10,84,673 2,710) 2,584 ves one 126 0°25 
1871-72, | 11,41,406| | 11,29,545 4,861; 1,243] 4. a0 618 ol 
1872-73, ...| 11,40,637| 11,835,639 $078) | aes = 8,83) Me 
1878-74, ...| | 11,483,875] 11,34,580 vias S64] wes oe 8,931 - 








Tenures. 


tenure is called imperfect pattiddrs. 








The tenures which prevail most throughout the district are the various 
forms of pattiddrt. 


In some of the local reports these 


tenures are divided into three classes, perfect and imperfect 
pattiddri and bhdyachdra, and are thus defined. Where the shares are knows 
as so many portions of a bigha and are so recorded in the proprietary register. 
and the responsibility of all the sharers for the general liabilities continues, the 


Hore, although the responsibility remains 


intact, the accounts of the pattis are really kept separate, and as soon as the 
common land (shdmildt) is divided, the tenure becomes perfect pattidért. Is 
process of time the land becomes minutely subdivided and the divisions of the 
village lose the character of pattis, and the land actually in each man’s posses- 
sion becomes the measure of his rights, and hence arise the bhdyachdra tenures 
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so numerous in this district. Sometimes the shares both in perfect and imper- 
fect pattidari estates correspond to portions of a rupee, or even the number of 
ploughs, but the unit is usually a bigha, which is divided as follows: one bigha 
makes 20 biswas ; one biswa, 20 biswansis ; one biswansi, 20 tiswdnsts ; one tiswanst 
20 kachwdnsis ; one kachwdnsi, 20 anwdnsis, &c. The following table gives the 
perfect and imperfect pattiddri tenures under one head and exinbits the local 
distribution of the tenures as recorded in 1860-63 :— 
Statement showing the tenures in the district. 











a8 ¢ g 
lels 5 2 
cal a Siela maa 3 S| 4a 
2 pr) .a 
2 - a 
‘ flale d flais 
Kandbla, eco 10 17; 5) 78 Gordhanpar, ooo eee eon gee gee 
Thana Bhawan, 18} 16) s°[ 64] Bidauli, bas 8 10 36 54 
Budhana, e068 A 22 2) 44 M 9 eee 17 9 40 66 
Shik4rpur, $3} 27) $2] 62) Bhukarheri, as 37 80 3 70 
hra, 34) 29) 32) 76} Par Chhapér, eee 14 2 40 56 
Jhanjh4na, 7| 14) 44) 65) Jansath, a 18 39 6 68 
Charthéwal, “ 11} 27, 28] 66) Bhdma, eee 4) 88 2 83 
Kh&taali, oon 41; 13) 29) 82 Total, eee 258 306 497) 1,061 


Up to the present settlement a kind of talukaddri tenure existed in thirty- 
five villages held by communities possessing occupancy 
rights and known as the sharah-nakdi villages. At Mr. 
Thorpton’s settlement a certain fixed rate was laid down in the record of rights 
of these villages, and as long as this was paid the proprietor was entitled only to 
a deduction, usually amounting to eighteen per cent., as malikdna. The conse- 
quence of this was that in some estates, like Luchaira, the proprietors were not 
able to enter their villages, the entire management being in the hands of the 
cultivators, who dug wells, planted groves, and exercised all rights, whilst in 
others, like Mustafabad, the proprietors were able to compel the cultivators to 
resign their privileges. The Board of Revenue abolished these rights at the 
settlement in 1863, substituting in lieu of them money rents for the cultivators, 
who have thus been reduced to the position of ordinary occupancy tenants. The 
change, however, is, in some measure, to be regretted, for the village communi- 
ties, having the inducement which perfect security during the term of settle- 
ment afforded, did much to improve their estates, and brought them quite up 
to the standard of those villages in which the community were able to purchase 
the proprietary rights from the Sayyid owners, and little, if at all, behind those 
estates possessed by bhdyachdra communities in the western parganahs. 
“ Indeed,” writes Mr. Cadell, “it seems strange that an arrangement which 
for more than twenty years worked so admirably should have been set aside 
without any sufficient investigation,” 


Sharah-nakdi tenures. 
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Nothing gives a better idea of the progress of a district than an accurate 

’ ‘Transfers of landed account of the transfers of the landed property within 
property. it, the causes for these transfers, and the castes of those 
who have lost the land and of those who are the new proprietors. We have fairly 
eorrect materials on these points for this district, and I shall offer no apology 
for exhuming them from the district records. The following statements show 
the transfers by private sale and mortgage and by forced sale for the whole 
district during the currency of Mr. Thornton’s settlement ; the caste of those 
Who fost the land and the caste of the purchasers, and alsg the area still remain- 
ing to the original proprietors. Similar returns for the succeeding ten years are 
given for the six parganahs of the Ganges canal tract, the assessment of which 
was revised by Mr. Cadell. From an interesting return,! drawn up by the same 
yfticer in 1874, showing the transfer of land from the agrienltnral-to the non- 
egricultural classes, it appears that in 1840, out of a total area of 981,458 acres, 
109,377 acres, or 11 per cent., were held by others than those subsisting on the 
land. In 1860 the proportion had increased to 19°5 per cent., and in 1870 to20 


per cent. I shall now endeavour to show how these changes have taken place, 
and first give the statistics. . 


Statement showing the character of the transfers of landed property in the Muzaf- 
Farnagar district from 1841 to 1861. 







































ransf.rsb te $a |2 |\S3 3 
era a2 [agg gs |e goht 
= = ss o = im - a a 
a o$ “fig Iss 2 Seal bien 
Parganah. a o o o © a * ae. Vas n e : a | “@ 
gs $ Total. | 2s £3 tw | 45 xo $ 3s 
oe aa o43| $2 lecle8e o's = 3¢ 
#3 | 3 SEf\/ a8 |Sisa8| 62] ¢ [Os 
» & | rs eSad| €8 |e gleed| 2S ° oka 
m o 2 ° ~ & 
C4 | Fe a oO a, |ae < & a 
Ll tan — ee —-_- 
Shami, 0 6786) 3,531] 10,317| 16°0) 3,189) 4°75) 20°75) 51,944) 65 460} 3204 3,204 
Kairdna, «| 3,833 2,897] 6,239] 10°7] 195| 0-25] 11°0 | 51,192; 57,617) 150 
Thana Bhawan, ... 4,015, 1,675) 6,690 12°6| 7,536 16%9 296 | 31,705) 44 ‘931, 10,957 
Bidauli, 7,147) 6,132] 13,279] 222) 938) 1°6) 23°9 | 45,574) 59, 791| 66 
Jhanjhana, 7,267| 1,821} 9,078; 1792 94) ... | 17°2 | 43,317) 52,489) $48 
Budb4na, 8,839, 1,838) 5,677} 114] 3,336) 65) 17°9 | 40,685) 49 698 3,103: 
Shikarpur, 11,418) 5,067) 16,485 25°8 957| O02) 26°0 47,063) 63,805 20) 
Kandhla, 8,782) 2714) 11,496] 17°0| 1,188| 2-0). 190 53,876) 66,560) ssa] 
Muzaffarnagar, 11,021) 7,335) 18,356 27°0 863| 1°5| 28°56 | 41,886 61 1065) 421 
Baghra, pee 12 


2,395| 3,869 16,264) 301 230 0-4 3u°5 | 38,401 54,895. 113| 


























Charthawal, 6,199 6,104! 10,303] 18°0} 1,934; 30) 21°0 | 45,098] 57,335) 1,085 
Pur Chhapar, 5,911) 3,523) 9,434 20°0 359) 07) °20°7 | 49,132) 58, 995 292 
Gordhsnpur, 5,087) 1,555) 6,642 15°3| 1,702) 3°2| 16°6 | 34,919) 43,263) = 
J ansath, ot 10,796; 1,461) 12,257 300) we <a 966 48,969 hp 
Khatauli, 12297| 15,657| 27,954| 47°O] ... | oe | ese | 91,656) 59,6101 97 
‘Bhama, .-| 29,365| 9,431] 31,796| 60°0 vs =| 47,895) 79,191) He 
Bhukarheri v«{  17,679| 19,040) 36,619 | 4472] 990) os} 45-0 | 45,115) 82,6941 98 
ee : oe —————— 
Total, _...| 155,727) 92,150) 247,877 | 24:3) 99,471] 2°2 sen alee 1,018,275) 23,49 


eg gene eesti cemeeemeesemeeeeess Yanni tis aces 


' 1 am chiefly indebted to this return and the printed and manuscript records of the settlement 
the materials for this account of the transfers, 
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The area confiscated during the mutiny given in column 6 is: taken from » 
the manuscript parganak reports, and the area of confiscations in the last column 
is taken from the return made by Mr. Cadell in 1874. 5 ae oe 
To complete these statistics, the transfers from 1862 to 1870 in the iad 
portions of the parganahs revised by Mr. Cadell are given below:— = 
Sa acs ie ae 
Transfere by 





ee eer | 





Parganah. Total area. | | 
Ene sale, public bale. Total. 








Acres. Acres. Acres, | Acres. 








J&nsath, sat sa Sug 61,963 6,351 775 |’ - 7,196 | 
Par Chhapér, 1+ oe bes 56,747 2,344 1,110 8,454 
Muzaffarnagar, eg see 69,554 4,808 © 1173 | - 6,4el- 

Bhukarheri, .« = ee 64,877 8,695 862 9,587 
Khétauli,  ... ae = 62,293 6480 | 3,813 | 10,948 _ 

Bhima, ses sai “a 48,923 8,262 962 9,194 
= | ee 

Total, .» |  9,64,057 36,390 8,595 44,9865 








Caste of original proprietors and area in acres remaining with them exémpt from 
transfer on the expiration of Mr. Thornton’s settlement in 1861. — a 









































Parganah. a = d rg a s z 
° 5 % a Es a 3 3 oe = 
§$ |}%/ Ss |/e/14a {8 | 3 s 3 
Vr} @ e a ot s °o 
> a © a} Ss | a | & | & 1 a a 
Shaimli, coe | 39,493 eee 2,735 | 1,315) 9,179} 89} 1,090). 1,979) 121; 3,644) 51,944 
Kéndhla, eo | 20,979 6| 13,922 | 5,866] 3,912] 1,210] 2,456; 675 .., | 4,850] 53,876 
Théna Bhawan, .. | 4,028 sr) 16,672] 2,433] 302] 9,849] 239 1,506] 32,787| 31,705 
Budhana, oe | 9,079 | 1,409] 3,451 | 13,439] 475 18} ... | 4101... | 10,713) 40,685 
Shikarpor, ». | 25,282 | 8,036' 1,656] 879 $4} 609, 4,407) ... | 6,161} 47,063 
Baghra, oe | Detaile not forthcoming. 
J banjhana, coe | 17.947 sie 5,440 | 8,483] 1,563 93| 2,140, 3,853 1,987] 3,012) ~4355317 
Charthawal, eee 3,928 ! 9,329 eee 14,2635 eon 5,884 see eee | ace 1,694 45,098 
Kairdénua, a ae . | 41,099] .. | 1,962] 182/°3,587; 80) ... | 4,289] 51,198 
Gordhbanpur, » | 1,511 459| 80075! ... 427]... a we | oe | 2,447] 84,919 
Bidauli, eos | 6,387 757| 11,656 | 11,049| 1,978] 9,079] 4 6) 1,673) ... | 2,680] 45,574 
Muzaffarnagar, ... 559 | 4,457| 1,648 410] 5,647] 18,260] 147 12) ... [10:746] 41,886 
Bhakarheri, wa ss $99} 18,266 | .. |10,796] 9,919! 7,238] ... we | 3,502{ 45,115 
Par Chhopér, ... | 9,818 | 12,553, 9,068 | 6551] 8.702] 864] 4,651) .... we | '8,625| 495132 
7 a . - % * 





Total, ... {1,838,510 | 48,294] 1,80,853| 73,701| 40,968] 45,935, 25,077] 15,819] 2,914] 59,960] 581,506 


. oes 
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Caste of losers and area in acres transferred by private and forced sales between 1841 








and 1861, exclusive of confiscations. 
‘ a 
Parganah. ¥ 5 S 
8 te Ss A= 
si/é&/lo/]d 
Bhénii, coe] 6,821) vec 141 1538 
K&ndhla, cool 2,682] cco | 2,410] 2,713 
Thiéna Bhawan... 676 eee eee 2,277 
Budhéna, ooe/ 3,283/ 660) 120) 1,603 
Shik&rpur, oe| 9,601} 71D) ase 378 
Baghra, -»-|Details} not |procurjable. 
Jhanjhéina, = ./ 3,102) .. | 1,909) 457 
Charthiwal, ...| J30/1,459) ... 2,58) 
Kairina, eee woe eco 4,617 eve 
Gordhanpur, ryv} eee eco 4,635 eee 
Bidauli, oe] 264) 112) 2,001] 1,485 


Muzaffarnagar ... 102} 655) 1,099; 108 
Bhukarheri, _... 717; 269] ... rr 
PGr Chhapér, ...| 3,988] 902) 1,020; 128 


woememeeees | comme | cogeeeeenes | coe | eee | eee | eee 


Total, _...| 29,467| 4,768] 17,952] 11,828] 19,062] 60,230) 4,156| 7,991| 3,849| 7,800] 169,606 











The statistics of the caste of vendors for parganahs Jauli Jdnsath, Bhims 
Sambalhera, and Khitauli are given in whole villages and shares in villages. 
Twenty biswas equal one village and twenty biswansis equal one biswa. I omit 
the minor denominations, and in the following table ‘ B.’=biswa and “ bis”= 
































biswdnsi s— 
JAULI JANSATH. | BHUMA. KHATAULI, 

Caste, Lost. RgetTaInNeED. Lost. RetaIner, Lost RETAINED. 
| Shares.| | Shares. | 4 Shares.| ;| Shares “ Shares. _ | Shares. 

w ia Sb ee | ol SL 2 

=| ——|z = S| =e = 
= B. bis. | B. | bis. B. | bis, S B. | bis = B. | bis. = B. | bis. 
Sayyid, ... | 2/154 | 19 |16/459 | 9 | 3342]... 17915 | 14] 19 |}s9g| 9 | g lise! 6 
‘ Jat, eee see 2 | 15 eee 12 2 l 14 had 4 26 oes eee l 19 1 18 16 
‘ Bohra, a. |...] 28 | 13 | 1] 10] ove joe} 6113) 113) 6] ..} B9)apet wt 7) 4 
Maha4jan, eee eee 57 22 i 10 8 ° 14 is 2 12 eee ace 45 4 ee 109 15 


Shaikh, eee ee 35 14 *** 59 eee ee eee see oor soe eee ae 10 ahd “as as ohn 
Others, eer “ee 4 12 eee eee eee eee 7 26 3 


= . cee | ee | ees | fe | ee | | | I | ee 
—_—__ 
e———_— | Ol — — | ——- 


Total, ... | 2) 284 
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Statement showing castes of transferrees at private and forced sales between 
1841 and 1861, exclusive of conjiscations. 

















= 
S * 
= g 
ia = 
Parganah. 3 = 2 
CQ Ss é 2 
el]a cas 8 
— = = oad + 
d/3| 3% »)/e eg 1e/ea]/8] 3 | 4 
4 a «| 3 = Ps z = a «| 4 s 
Sina lei AS l/ol]asyailsad ,2/R | R15 = 
Shami, -. | 400} 5339) 228 | 2216) 42 | 282/ 149 152 | 606| 5657 97 | 165 | 10,317 
Kandhl "| 95] 6,380) 150] 920! 307] 299| 215) 233 630 1,960 | 357 | 11,496 
Tha4na Bhawan, ... | +: 3,590 7 78) ss 149 22 G11 | 188) ., 899 46 5, 
Budhéna, .. | &&| 2,068; 6] 493) 23] 51 8 487 / 124) ... | 1,236 1,136 | 5,677 
Shik4rpur, aé 389 | 7,678) 43 | 3,915 ... 211 5 1,245 | 438 | 1,399 624 538 | 16,485 
Jhanjhéna, +. | 105} 2,896)... 723} 14 | 217 | 1,788 1,758 | GM | 17/| 131 | 792 | 9,078 
Charthawal ~. | 9994 5,865) ... 194) .. 132 | 659, 5/| 568! 229) 907 | 845 | 10,303 
Kairéna, we ) oe | 2,819) 107] ... |1,801) 701) 234 8 | 31 | 260| 138} 46] 6,230 
Gordbanpar, . | 383] 1,564) ... 109, 2,036 | $25) ... -. | 883 | 230] .. | 463] 6,643 
Bédanli co | woe | 2,337) 96 287; 114 | 4650) 7,784) 36 | 1,925 | 111 | 139 | 13,279 
Muzaffarnagar, -- | 1,335 ( 10,433) ... 516; ... 3 | 1,420) 9, 44 | 4,146 26 | 424) 18,336 
Bhukarheri, .. }3,846 | 21,815} 706 | 569) ... [1,115 | 7,386) 17 | 837 » | 328 | 36,619 
ar ChhaPér, sna g2 | 2,755] ... 396| 3,178 | 569 eis 50 | vii s| fo | 9,434 








a eee ee ——_—_ ee | 


Total, soe | 7,788 | 75,489) 1,336 eee 5,194 | 20,797 | 4,606 | 5,260 | 8,818 | | 6,2 299 | 6,088 | 159,606 





| 


Statement showing the castes of transferrees in the three parganahs for which the 
records give only the number of villages and portions of villages transferred. 





. : Bhima 
Khétauli. Jauli Jaénsath. | pana. Total. 
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——_—__ 








7 3 2 3 3 

Caste of transferree. | 2 a to ee 

$ . ; ; 

2 fi ; 2 : o 
aS = a oun . 
Si a3 iFl2|l a lai2ia |S12) 8 (8 
Pi) m |a|F| wR AE] | Re) ze 
Bohra, oe | 1 ee ST 2B dec 8 14] 1] 14] 2 
Mahajan, eee 242 | 14 | ae 95,19) 2) 243) 10 | 4] 582] 3 
Jat, eee ef 21 3 34 9 “ef i9 14 75 6 
Gijar eee eee oe ove © ee eee ere i 6 eee 1 6 
Shaikh, eee eee 13 6 eee eee ee . ee ] eee 13 6 
Sayyid, ve | 6 | 108] ... | wo | 218) 8| 2] 208} 8) 7) saa] 9 
’ eee ae 16 9 oe ase eee oe ae vee ove 16 9 
Brahman, eee ee see oe cee 5 3 eee eee rr) “* 5 13 
Marhal, aee 10 28 14 2 ee nee see eee . 12 28 14 
Rajpit, tee ee 29 9 eee eee . soe 4 oe eee 33 9 
Others: eee eee 6 5 eee 8 8 1 eee 12 1 15 5 
Total, vee | 19 539 | see 2 234 | 15 i 385 | 17 | 25 | 1,209 | 12 





Up to nearly the close of the last century the Barha Sayyids owned the greater 
portion of the eastern parganahs of the district, and, 
Bayyid 1 
ate except in a few Pathan and Shaikh villages, were the 


only landlords, After the sack of JAnsath the power of the Sayyids began to 
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wane ; many of.them went into exile, and the Gujar Rajas of Landhaure ‘and 
Bahstima usurped the Sayyid villages. At the conquest the Sayyids retarned, 
and were, in many cases, restored to possession, but, as a rule, the representa- 
tives of the families which had throughout held the highest position seem to 
ee have lost all the energy of their ancestors, and to have 
been distinguished mainly by the reckless extravagance 
which has ruined so many ancient and ortce powerful families in their effort to 
maintain a style of living to which their resources were no longer equal. In this 
way, the descendants of Khanjahin, the Sayyid minister of the Emperor 
Sh&hbjuh4n, have lost nearly all the large estates they once possessed in parganali 
Khatanuli and much of their lands in Jansath and Muzaffarnagar. In Khatauli 
only, the lesser Sayyids have, in any way, held their own. Their lands have 
passed into the hands of the Jats of Maulaheri, Tagas, the Marhal Nawé&b of 
Karnal, and the Sayyide of Jansath, and here Baniyas have not acquired much 
land. In the Sayyid parganah of J&nsath there have been fat fewer transfers, 
but the Mahdjan family of Talra early got a footing in the parganah, and on 
their decay, the lands which they had acquired fell, for the most part, into the 
hands of a Baniya family which had prospered under the protection of the 
Sayyids of Jénsath. The heads of the Jansath families have shown more 
intelligence and shrewdness than their Kh&tauli clansmen, nor have they - 
thought it incumbent on themselves to stpport the dtgnity of their families by 
the extravagance which has ruined the descendants of Khdnjahan. Though 
Jaéts and Rajpits have succeeded in acquiring a little land in this pargansh, 
and the Naw&b of Karn4l has purchased two villages, the greater part of the 
Sayyid losses has gone to swell the domains of the heads of the clan. 

_ In Bhukarheri the Savyids of Morna and Tisha have lost much, and the 
influence of the Landhaura Raja made this parganah an early préy to thé 
MabAjan family which held the office of treasurer to the Raja. The lesser 
Sayyids, too, fell to the usurer, but since 1840 the Tisha Sayyids have begun 
to recover much of their property, and many villages have come into the hands 
of the Sambulhera Sayyids. In the lowlands of the Ganges khddir, where 
cultivation is so risky and cultivators so few and so difficult to retain, the 
greater portion of the area has passed oat of the hands of the old proprietors to 
Baniyas. Here, perhaps, the money-lenders make as good landlords as any 
one else, for though improvement is not to be looked for from them, their own 
interests will prevent them from oppressing their tenants. In Bhima Sam 
balhera the khddir was owned by many small proprietors who lived close by and 
managed their own lands, and, besides, this portion of the Ganges valley has not 
deteriorated so much as the corresponding tract to the north, so that transfers are 
fewer. In the uplands of Bhima, the Sayyids of Miréopur, who rose to eminence 
on the ruin of their Jdnsath brethren, have lost much of their possessions. 
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Ta the Muzaffarnagar tahsil there were fewer Sayyids, and there have been, 
therefore, fewer extensive transfers. In parganah 
pee ereee Muzaffarnagar the descendants of Kh&njah&én have 
gone steadily to decay, and the Naw4b of Karn&l, whose ancestor held the 
parganah at the conquest, has purchased largely, as also has the head of the 
Rathert Sayyids. Transfers have been numerous, but chiefly to the classes 
already owning land in the parganah. In Pur Chhapér the Landhaura 
treasurer bought up the not very well assured rights of the Jansath Sayyids, 
who now own no land in the parganah. Some of the village communities 
admitted to engage for the revenue on the death of Raja Ramdayéal, in 1813, 
early fell into the Bamiyas’ hands, but, since the sonstraction of the canal, Jats 
and Tagas have more then held their own, and even Gajars have lost but little, 
whilst the losa of the ruined khddir towards the Solani is little felt. In Baghra 
the Sayyids have lost much Ignd to the money-lenders, whilst J&t villages have 
kept their own. In Charth4wal, where the Morna Sayyids held large posses- 
sions, transfers have been comparatively few, notwithstanding the losses which 
recurring famines have caused in a very insnfficiently irrigated tract. Sayyids 
bave, however, lost mast; next came Rajputs and Tagas. Gordhanpur was 
originally held almost entirely by Gujar owners, and money-lenders only 
appeared when the western portion of the parganah, about 1857, deteriorated 
so suddenly and completely as to ruin the owners before the state of affairs 
became generally known. jars, however, still hold the greater part of the 
pargansh. 

There have been fewer transfers in tahsil Budh&na than in any other tahail 
in the district, and in the tahbsil, fewest in the parganah 
in which village cultivating communities predominate. 
In parganah Budhéma only about one-tenth of the area changed hands between 
1840 and 1860, and Rajputs, Jats, and Tagas still retain the greater part of their 
possessions, In Shikérpur the J&ts and Pathéns are the principal losers, and a few 
Tagas, Rajputs, and Mahdjans have lost some land. One turbulent J&t community 
ruined itself by murdering » Baniya intruder, and another never recovored from 
the punishment inflicted on it for the murder of its Baniya enemies during the 
mutiny. In K&ndhla, the Jéts, Gijars, Rajpits, Mah&jans and Musalméns have 
lost seventeen per cent. of their possessions between 1841 and 1861. Altogether 
the old proprietors in this tahsil have retained the greater portion of their pos- 
seasions, and the alienation statements show how littleeven comparatively heavy 
assessments cause transfers when compared with reckless extravagance in 
the owner themeelves as exhibited in the eastern parganahs of the Muzaffarnagar 
and Jaénsath tabsils. In the J&nsath tahsil the alienations range from 20 per 
cent. of the total area in J&nsath to 50 per cont. in Bhima, and in the Muzaffar- 
pagar tahsil from 15 per cent. in Gordhgnpur to 30 per cent. in Baghra, whilst 


Budhana tabsil. 
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in the Budhina tahsfl the percentages are 11°4 in the Budhdna parganah, 17 
in K&ndhla, and 25°8 in Shikarpur. 

{n the Sh4mli tahsil the parganahs of Théna Bhawan and Shéuli are similar 
in their general features although the latter is more 
fertile. In both parganahs the land to the east of the 

Karsuni is without sufficient means of irrigation, and in Thana Bhawan, espe- 
eially, Government aid will always be required in seasons of drought; but to the 
west of the river the land is over-saturated and water-logged by excessive irri- 
gation from the eastern Jumna canal. Thus the eastern tract requires State 
aid in the shape of rajbahas, whilst the western tract requires similar aid in the 
shape of drainage lines and the reduction of the number of existing rajbahas. 
In Shdmli the J&ts have been the principal losers, and those of kasbah Shami 
have lost ground owing to their turbulent character, but generally the old pro- 
prietors are now keeping their own. The small Bilach, Path4n, and Shaikh land- 
owners have lost nearly all that they possessed, but Jats still own two-thirds of 
the parganah. Tho head of the Shaikhzadahs of Th&na Bhawan rebelled dur- 
ing the mutiny, and his property was confiscated, but both beforeand after 1857 
the lesser Shaikh families lost their lands. The Patb4ns and Biliches, throagh 
extravagance, and still more through indulgence in the expensive luxury of liti- 
gation, have gone far to ruin themselves, and the money-lenders have obtained 
a larger proportion of the revenue-free than of the revenue-paying land. In 
Jhanjhina the same characteristics hold good with regard to Path&ns, Bilaches, 
and indeed the whole lesser Musalmfn proprietary body, and although the 
transfers between 1840 and 1860 amount to seventeen per cent. of the total area, 
Musalmins lost more than half. The parganah is a poor one, cultivation is 
backward, population scanty, irrigation defective, and the management of vil- 
lages no easy task. In Kairdna the losses during the same period cover 107 
per cent. of the total area, and two-thirds of them have fallen on the Géjars, and 
here the improved circumstances of the tract would seem to give an impulse to 
transfers, for the canal increasing the productiveness of the tract and making 
management more easy, the money-lender becomes more anxious to get the 
land into his own hands and less willing to leave it in the hands of his debtor. 
In Bidauli there is less land in the hands of the non-agricultural classes than 
there was thirty years ago, but this is mainly due to the light assessments which 
the Sayyid proprietors now enjoy. Although money-lenders held more land 
in the Sh4&mli tahsil than they held in the Budhana tahail prior to 1840, since 
then their progress has been slow, and that they have made any is entirely doe 
tothe large purchase of confiscated estates after the mutiny. “It is muck 
to be regretted,” writes Mr. Cadell, “ that they were ever allowed this opporte- 
nity of enriching themselves, for, owing to skilful combination, the capitalists of 
the district. managed about that time to obtain for most inadequate sums estates 
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- which, if retained by Government for a few years and then sold in smatter 
plots, would have brought a more adequate price, while their acquisition by 
residents would have been more productive of good to the neighbourhood ” 
Transfers have been fewest where village communities owned most of the 
lands, and greatest where Musalm&ns have been pro- 
prietors. In the early days of our rule the transfers 
of much Sayyid property was, doubtless, due to the rigidity of our system 
of collection, while in a few estates in Bhima Sambalhera severity of assessment 
may have been, in some degree, the cause. In Pur Chhapér, however, the 
village communities, some fifty to seventy years ago, paid a higher revenue for 
land, then dry, than they now pay for it though water is available for nearly all 
the land that can utilise irrigation and though prices have so greatly risen. In 
Baghra, Shik4rpur, Kandhla, Shamli, and Budhéna many of the best villages 
pay less now than they paid immediately after the conquest. Of all castes, the 
Tagas cling most resolutely to their land, and in Pur Chhap4r they have stood 
their ground. The inaptitude for self-government of a J&t community often 
- mars its efficiency in keeping as well as in acquiring land, while Rajputs and 
-Gujars have now lost much of the security which their old character for tur- 
bulence gave them. In industrious and successful agriculture not a few Gujar 
communities now come near to the best in the district and pay as high rents 
and revenue as their neighbours, but, on the whole, they have lost more land 
than other castes. They are less industrious than the Jats and Tagas, and, as 
a rule, form an easier and safer prey than the Rajpits. When reduced to the 
- position of cultivators they are more tractable than the Rajput and less sternly 
mindful of their real or fancied wrongs. But Muhammadans have, as a body, 
lost far more than any Hindu castes. Even converts to Isl4m are less 
industrious and more extravagant than their Hindu brethren, and the Sayyid, 
Pathén, Shaikh, and few Mughal families in the district are now, as a rule, 
more or less decayed. Although the converted Rajput family of the Marhal 
Nawab of Karnal and the Sayyids of Jénsath, Ratheri, Sambalhera and Jaula 
have bought up much land from their co-religionists, Mubammadans, all through 
the district, have lost ground greatly, and even where transfer statements are 
not against them, the tendency has been to bring the land of the small Musalm4n 
proprietors into the hands of a few wealthy families. 
In very few cases, however, even amongst the Musalm4ns and Gujars, can 
Transfers not due to the the pressure of the land-revenue be justly given as the 
pressure of theassessments. cause of these transfers. Other influences have been 
at work, as the intrigues of the Baniyas on the one side and the idleness and 
extravagance of the Sayyid, Path4n and nau-Muslim landowners, and the lazy 
thriftlessness of the Gujar proprietary body on the other. On this point 
Mr. Cadell is in accord with Messrs. Keene, Colvin, Grant, and Martin, for he 
75 
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writes :—“The statement of transfers of land held free of revenue is av addi- 
tional proof of the fact that transfers in this district have, for the most part, 
been uninflaenced by the assessments. In Kh&tauli, Muzaffarnagar, and Baghra, 
in which parganahs Sayyid mudjis were most extensive, transfers have been 
nearly as numerous as in the revenue-paying portion of the parganah, and the 
money-lenders have made greater way than elsewhere, notwithstanding the 
considerable purchases which have been made by wealthy Sayyids and by the 
Nawaéb of Karnal. This circumstance is easily accounted for by the extreme 
attraction which revenue-free land presents to the petty Baniya’s mind. If 
one may judge from the conduct of the most extensive landowners, they prefer 
investing their money in revenue-paying estates; for the same money they 
acquire proprietary rights over greatly more extensive tracts, and obtain more 
extended influence. But to the petty Baniya, the freedom’ from Government 
interference, the certainty that, however he may rack rent, he is beyond the 
reach of the assessing officer, these considerations, rather than mere security 
and the advantage which freedom from assessment gives in the event of im- 
provements, which are very rarely effected, form a charm which proves so attrac- 
tive to the small money-lender, and it is likely enough that permanent settle 
ment would merely increase the desire of the money-lenders to acquire land 
without in any way increasing the ability of the present landlords to resist 
their encroachments. In Bhukarheri, Charthawal, K4ndhla, and Jhanjhéana, in 
which the extent of revenue-free land is very considerable, it is owned for the 
most part by Shaikh brotherhoods, aud in most such communities there are 
generally one or two careful managers or prosperous officials, who buy up the 
land of their poorer brethren and keep it out of the hands of the money-lenders; 
and, in the last-named parganah, the encroachments have been at the expense of 
the Path4ns. In Thdéna Bhawan the misconduct of the Shaikhs and the extra- 
vagance of the Pathans are both responsible for the transfers; but the statistics 
regarding this parganah are obviously incorrect. In Bidauli, Shaikh and Say- 
yid muéfid4rs, as well as pruprietors of revenue-paying land, have fairly stood 
their ground.” 

Mr. Martin in his Baghra report writes : —*‘ As I moved through the par 
gapah in 1862-63, the complaints against the usurious 
and fraudulent practices of the Baniyas met me m 
every village almost that I visited, and I feel it my bounden duty to placé on 
record my opinion that it is a most serious matter.” In his remarks on parga- 
nah Kandhla, Mr. A. Colvin notices the proprietary body of that parganah 
as aftording, in one view, a good specimen of estates under the various kinds of 
management. Mahdjan landholders and village communities are there side 
by side. Taking those villages in which there were, as far as could be seen, 
no disturbing influences, whore the inhabitants were of all classes and the 
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former revenue was fairly assessed, the conclusion arrived at was altogether in 
favour of the village communities. Their villages were full and substantial, culti- 
vation was incessant, careful, and of the best crops. The members of the coparce- 
nary body were, asa rule, fine, intelligent independent men, ready to give a pleasant 
answer, out-spoken and self-reliant. Their cattle were numerous and well cared 
for. Artizans of all kinds were to be found in these villages, and the general im- 
pression left was that comfort and abundance prevailed.” In villages held in 
zamind&ri tenure by owners of other castes, Mr. Colvin says that all the signs of 
comfort and content disappear. He writes of them :—‘ The site is covered by 
a few huts of Malis or Chamars. The cultivation consists mainly of the poorer 
crops ; there is less manure and therefore less sugar-cane, cotton and maize. 
The cultivators are miserably poor and ignorant, without interest, self-reliance, 
or intelligence. All the material with which education has to deal is wanting, 
and all the qualities which form the basis of rational prosperity are discouraged 
or destroyed. Where cultivators have a right of occupancy, which, however, 
‘seldom occurs in villages owned by Mahdjans, the characteristics of the village 
are similar to those of villages held by proprietary communities: there are the 
same substantial houses, the same abundance of cattle, and the same air of inde- 
pendence and self-reliance amongst the residents.” 

The distinction is not an accidental one, and is the result of a system which 

is daily guing on in most districts in thesa provinces. 

(orependsay classes adopt Mr. A. Colvin thus records his experiences :—“ The 
ed by Mahéjan landhold-- method in which the original landholders are first re- 
duced to cultivators, and finally driven away, is matter 

‘of daily experience. At different times I have had opportunities of seeing it in 
its different stages. If the landlord has not bought the cultivating rights, he first 
gete the patwari on his side. He then commences a career of suits for arrears 
of rent, refusing to divide the grain when ripe, and preferring to embarrass the 
cultivators by subsequent litigation. The cultivators, on their side, are nothing 
loth, and enter on the contest in the hope of dispossessing the proprietor or 
worrying him out of his estate. The former party never, the latter only under 
the prospect of ruin, wishes for compromise. Decrees and balances accrue, the 
cultivators are unable to meet the accumulated demands; at last a suit for ouster 
is brought, and the cultivators lose their right of occupancy. From that mo- 
ment the fight is over. The landlord lets out his fields to men from other vil- 
lages, the old cultivators disperse, the site is abandoned, the houses fall in, the 
high-walled enclosures are levelled, and in a corner of the village a space 
is cleared for the low huts of M4lis or the yards of Chamars. The principal 
reason leading to the adoption of such a line of action I believe to be that the 
Mahajan landlord does not see in what his real interest consists. He looks for 
increased profits from an increased share in the produce of the land, not from 
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an increase in the produce itself: hence he seeks to cultivate it with men who 
will not haggle about their share. The independent qualities of Jats and Raj- 
ptits are odious tohim. The qualities that distinguish them are precisely those 
which he most dislikes. First-rate agriculture, unceasing labour, and an intelli- 
gent tenantry are not his object. He prefers indifferent tillage and submissive 
hands. And what in this district is done on a small scale would, if occasion 
offered, be re-produced on a much larger. Population is abundant and agri- 
culture is the chief resource. Hence, in as far as the village communities or 
cultivators with right of occupancy were destroyed, so far weuld the population 
depend for its subsistence on the terms which the Mahdjans chose to impose. 
But if the germs of social progress lie in the independence, the leisure, and the 
comfort of the mass, and to such independence, leisure, or comfort the tenure 
of the Mahéjan is fatal, does not a system, in an agricultural society, in pro- 
portion as it extends Mahdjan tenures and destroys the village communities, and 
the occupancy tenants, militate against the conditions of social advancement? 
Indeed, it is difficult to see what benefit can at present be expected from large 
native landholders in this part of India. They do not understand the duties 
of landlords. They have no enterprize or wish to improve the country and 
forward its social prosperity, and they would be the very last to interest them- 
selves about the education or progress of the masses. All experience, I believe, 
proves, even if alla priori reasoning had failed to point out, that, as a rule, 
among an agricultural people great landlords and a flourishing community are 
incompatible ; and most assuredly of all great landlords the least likely to belie 
esperience would be the sahukdrs of this district. A few large estates are in 
every way desirable, but what seems so objectionable is the tendency to have 
nothing but large estates.” 

In speaking of the general prosperity of the village communities, especially in - 
Exceptions tu the rule of Kandhla, Sh4mli, and Jhanjhéna, only those villages 
prosperity. fairly situated are intended, nor are those inhabited by 
Shaikh, Path&n, and Sayyid communities included. These villages have the form 
of village organisation, but not the life, and in them the characteristics of the 
Jét and Rajput communities are altogether wanting though they are not worse 
cultivated nor more badly managed than the villages owned by absentee, 
money-lending proprietors. Some may object to theterms used by Mr. Colvin ia 
describing the prosperity and intelligence of the village communities, and as he 
says, “ many natives, chiefly Musalmdns,.whom our rule has inpoverished and 
who lived by the plunder of these very villages, hate them for their prosperity, 
and, contrasting their own fallen state with the spreading villages and comfortable 
homes of their onoe defenceless subjects, are never weary of enlarging 00 
their ignorance, stupidity, insolence, and rascality. And as these men are chiefly 
of ¢he class who fill the ranks of the Government service, they continue-} - 
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inoculate with their own ideas a good many official and non-official Englishmen. 
But the source of native opinion should be searched, though the decaying Musal- 
man may be excused for flinging a last lie at the class whose prosperity depen- 
ded on his destruction. How far the present form of community may be suited 
to a more advanced state of society is anuther question; but I should think that 
the necessary changes will be brought about without the aid of legislation. 
The tendency in this district is to leave no land in common, every man holding © 
in separate possession his cultivated, barren and inhabited land. The joint res- 
ponsibility remains unimpaired, but every man gets the entire fruit of his own 
labour; hence suits for imperfect partition have been very numerous, Outsiders 
are doubtless still deterred from letting their money go to the land, but, as has 
been said, in the present state of society here, there is a wide difference between 
an outsider purchasing land and expending his money upon the land.” 
In connection with the transfers of land, Mr. Cadell writes thus of the Baniya 
Mr. Cadell’s opinion of landowners :— “‘ Justice compels me to say that in this 
Baniya landholders. district the Baniyas have, on the whole, shown them- 
’ selves no worse than proprietors of other castes. Almost without any exception, 
large proprietors have done nothing for their land, and Baniyas, if they do no- 
thing more, generally manage to settle hamlets where population is deficient. 
It is only the smaller Baniya landlords that have time for detailed oppression, 
and the worst of these are certainly bad enough ; they treat their tenants as they 
do their debtors; their chief endeavour is to get them more and more into their 
hands, to reduce the occupancy tenant to the position of a tenant-at-will, and ifhe 
is then troublesome, % ¢., something above the cringing Chamir, to eject him 
from the village. But the worst petty Baniya proprietor is equalled in harsh- 
ness and surpassed in courage and determination by the bad Sayyid or Pathan 
landlord, and except that people resent oppression on the part of a new tyrant 
more than they do on that of an old one, it is likely that the unprivileged and 
unprotected cultivator would find little to choose between the two, between the 
new landlord and the old, and would probably prefer the Baniya to the Pathan, 
or the Shaikh or Jat, if not to the Sayyid. The protected tenant, on the other 
hand, is safest with the old landlord, who has influence enough to obtain from 
the tenant the not very valuable but highly prized present of hay and straw, 
fuel, molasses, &c., upon whioh in many villages the Baniya can only count 
when the tenant is deprived of his rights. It is probably from the same cause, 
the feeling of the comparative security of their influence, that Sayyid landlords 
often allow to their tenants a freedom in building and in planting which the 
Baniya would never cheerfully yield; and on the whole, the old proprietor, if 
when roused he is a more violent, is a less insidious enemy than the new, and 
when he is on good terms with his tenants, is a more generous and kindlier friend. 
In most instances, indeed, the worst feature of the Baniya landlord is his conduct 
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in obtaining land, not after its acquisition; and when the new proprietor has 
swindled cultivating proprietors out of their ancestral land any terms between 
the two are impossible; and such villages farnish the worst instances of Baniva 
oppression ; and it is chiefly in the interest of the poor and ignorant that Govern- 
ment interference is required, and can be productive of good. The reckless 
Sayyid knows well enough how his career of extravagance will end; the petty 
owner neods what protection the law can give him from fraud, and good policy 
demands that every obstacle should be thrown in the way of the usurer obtaining 
land from the class which suffers taost injustice during, and the greatest oppres- 
sion after, the acquisition by the money-lender of their ancestral land.” The 
following statement gives the official record of transfers of proprietary right for 
fourteen years since the mutiny :— 








UNDER ORDERS OF COURT. By PRIVATE TRANSF:RS. 
Sale. Sale, 
Year. Aggre- Total AgBTe-| Succes- | Mort- 
Number [re anne Seti: ore Number berate sion, | sage ou 
of of cases. es es of of sr ny Pp - r of 
oe cane. jpropers7| canes. | ces. | cMe* 
red, red. 
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1860-61 82 1,172 28 110 233 6 620 111 220 564 
1861-62... 116 | 4,590 562 729 334 | 13,510 1,054 261 1,649 
1862-63, ... 67 | 2,047 3: 98 243 | 7,598 100 950 | 1,293 
1863-64, .0. 78 | 2,832 54 132 165 | 6,589 110 210 | 4865 
1864-65,... 66 4,474 83 148 244 8,474 81 377 602 
1865-66,... 81 1,859 1338 219 338 7,871 80 561 979 
1866-67,... 90 | 2,716 163 248 sos | 7,661 74 670 |} 1,058 
1867-68, wee 95 | . 2,826 101 196 406 8,488 166 645 1,217 
1868-69,... 139 3,427 74 218 451 8,443 69 629 1,149 
1869 -70,... 135 3,224 58 193 607 7,293 209 6738 1,389 
1870 71, .0. 178 4,106 64 237 804 7,950 228 429 @61 
1871-72,... 189 8,897 63 252 $88 7,671 193 678 1,249 
1872-73, .0. 184 3,425 93 277 857 | 16,160 246 498 1,101 


1878-7 4,0 117 5,270 65 . 182 858 6,823 412 587 1,357 
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The following table shows for each parganah the numbers of cultivating 
proprietors, tenants having a right of occupancy and 
‘ganda and tenants-at-will as ascertained in 1840 and 1860-63, 
with the area held by thein and the average holding 
per head of each class. The total areas entered as held by each class in 1860 
are probably accurate, but it is obvious that much of the land held without 
rights of occupancy must be cultivated by persons who hold other land either 
as cultivating proprietors or as occupancy tenants, and it is possible that not a 
few both of the owners and tenants have been entered twice over for land 
which they cultivate in different estates or in distinct capacities, but, on the 
whole, the returns may be considered as fairly accurate as the intricate nature 
of the investigation will allow. An examination of the records of the revision 
of settlement confirms this view and shows that not a few of the cultivating 
proprietors cultivate land as occupancy-tenants and as tenants-at-will in addi- 
tion to their own seer, and occupancy-tenants also hold as tenants-at-will, and 
so far the old statistios are imperfect. 


Occupancy statement for 1840 and 1860}. 













Shémli. 





Kandhla. [Thana Bhawan.) Budhana. | Shik&rpur. Baghra. 





Class of occupiers. 











1840. | 1860. | 1840. | 1860. | 1840. | 1860. | 1840. | 1860.) 1849. | 1860. | 1810. | 1860, 


Cultivators with a 20, 1,779 
right of occ 


pancy. 
Area held by them, 89; 1,889 


17 535} 550) 1,688} 1,030) 2,668) 1,810) 2.447 
93 2,045) 2,869; 5,890) 6,597; 7,496) 6,856) 9,471 


A.R.P. 

Average area of 4 1] 32/1 0 10) 4 3 18 
each holding. 

Tenants-at-will, ...| 5,475) 4,804/ 4,440 

ee held by, $3,772] 14,063} 17,167 
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21 52 1) 3 3 295 0 85/2 | Siig 1 14/28 9/4 8 16/3 9 15 





4,639, 2453, 2,552] 2,776] 4,724] 3.476| 5,864] 9,589] 5,012 
17,547| 11,330] 14,495] 10,874] 13, "467 13,567| 15,195] 12,956} 19,486 


A.R.P. 
3 2 22 8 29/3 3 18 








Average area of 83 12} 42 19' 4% Si8 8 97/2 3 16/3 8 25/2 9 15/5 O 0.9 1 $7 
each holding. 


Cultivating pro- 
prietors 
Area held bythem, 


4,708] 4,612] 2,862| 3,486, 9,264| 1,822] 9,269] 2,439| 3,967] 4,420] 1,744| 2,992 





$3,566] 29,518} 24,782 27,4981 17,463] 14,152) 17,943] 17,925 | 95,1 00/ 25,796) 16,900) 20,131 


O 20/6 I 37/10 1 39 





7323; 73 50 1 81/7 3 26:7 1 3116 1 12/5 8 149 8 ae 


1 For certain villages the returns for 1840 are not forthcoming, and though the actual statistics 
of all the villages are given for 1860, the number of cultivators in the villages for which the 1840 papers 
were not procurable are not included in the averages in order to make the comparison more accurate and 
complete. The average holdings are givenin acres, roods and poles. 
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J hanjt 40a, Charthé wal. Kairana. Gordhanpur. Bidaali. 
Class of occupiers 
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Cultivators with a 16) 549 896; 2,014 17 527 192} 9831 862, 708 
right of occu- 
pancy. 
Amount of land 125| 843) 6,909] 11,518 170} 2,246] 1,388] 1,494) 9,395] 4100 
held by them. 
A. R. P.| 
Average area of] 7 3 19,1 117) 7 2 3415 23530 0 O| 41 2] 6 3 35} 41 8] 6 I 28/5 $ 28 


holding. 


Tenants. at-will, ...) 2,113) 2,016) 2,623) 93,556) 2,614) 2,888) 1,075] 1,466) 1,976) 1,231 


Amount of Jand| &,924) 7,742) 14,892) 11,210, 14,945) 15,220, 4,886] 5,488) 7,448] 6,366 
held by them. 


my: Pe i : 
Average of hold-| 4 0.36/3 3 39/4 0 173) 3 0 95) 5 2 35) 52 3142 719 2 38) 5 8 145097 
ing. 
Cultivating pro-| 1,916} 92,088} 1,734) 2,046) 1,321) 1,484 603} 623 71 

















1,086 
prietors. ' 
Amount of land] 19,576] 16,426] 18,390' 21,621} 15,860} 1,8176| 8,957} 9,219! 11,984 10,678 
held by them. | 
A.R. P. 
Average of holding.|!0 0 8580 1/10 2 17/10 8 11/11 2 29/19 O S4/14 8 16]14 8 6/15 3S 199 3 18 
Pur Chhapar. | Muzaffarnagar.| Bhukerheri. |Jauli Jansath.| Khatauli. | Bh 
Class of occupiers. | ee 
1840. 


en ef eee 


rae 1840 1860, 1840. |1860. | 1840.! 1860. | 1840. | 1860. sao, | 1860 


a a ed 


Cultivators with |  348/ 1,774] 714] 9,527] 781] 8,077] 313] 3,461| 739] 3,259] 436) Sil 
right of occupan- 





Cy. . | 
Amount of land | 6,076|14,593) 8,241] 17,950| 9,742] 26,071] 3,870] 25,050) 8,863] 19,565) 4,761] 180 
held by them. 








A.R. P 
Average area of |17 1 ieee 11 2 7| 7017) 12 20) 8 2 0}/:9118) 7 1 012017 al 738) 
holding. 
Tenanuts-at-will, 2,710) 3,180) 4,12) 3,322] 2,491| 3,328] 2,791| 4,051) 9794) 3,162! 3,162) $10 
Amount of land | 10,918) 11,785) 25,316] 15,982| 26,955| 14,087] 37,149/ 17,071) 29.s98) 12,217) 24,620) 149° 


held by them. 





A.R. P. | | 

. Average of hold-| 4 0 5/8 2 a 6 0 3/14 3 10/10 1 8u/4 O 35] 1919/4 0 30) g1 24138 8 18) 739 #! 
ing. 

Cultivating pro- 1,371 

prietors. | 

Amount of land | 17,145) 14,77 
held by them. 





1,514] 344 569] 293,718! 998] 481] 705) 1,107] 1 a 





6,434] 7,986] 6,762! 6,7.6 


7 ,087| 6,642) 7,790| 8,582) 3,747) TAU : 





A.R. P.! 
Average of hold- | 12 2 1| 9 8 1/18 2 832140 33 
ing. | | 


These tables give a total number of cultivating proprietors in 1840 of 3,099, 
holding 47,965 acres, and in 1860 of 4,735 persons holding 52,501 acres ; occe- 
pancy tenants in 1840 nambered 3,327 persons and held 41,554 acres, and in 
1860 they numbered 16,502 persons and held 121,737 acres ; while tenants-at- 
will, in 1840, numbered 17,999 persons and held 146,850 acres, and in 1860 
numbered 20,206 persons and held 85,988 acres. 
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The following statement shows the details of occupancy of the six Ganges 


Revision of 1871-73. 


Class of cultivators. 





I.—PROPRIETORS. 


Number of persons, oe 
Area held as seer, vee 


Average area of holding,... 

Area held as occupancy 
tenants. 

Number of persons, ece 


Average holding as such,... 

Area held as tenants-at- 
will. 

Number of persons, see 


Average holding as such, ... 
Total holdings, sad 
Average holding, oe 


IL—OccuraNcy TENANTS, 


Number of persons, soe 
Area held by them, eee 


Average holding, ‘we 
Area held by them as 
tenants-at-will. 


Number of persons, ned 
Average holding as such, 


Total holding, eee 
Average holding, eee 
TLL.—TENANTS-AT- WILL. 


Number of persons, ave 
Area held by them, .. 


Average holding, ve 


canal parganahs as recorded during the revision in 
1871-73 :—= 
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2,303) ... 4,261 391} °,949) ... 2,199 247| 6,430) 2,817 
400} ses 776 59 306) ... 431 26 623 471 
A.R, P 
B.S ll we 52 0|6220\6119),.|5016)92 010111) 5 3 37 
Ae 50) 25,398} 1,748} 28,699} 9] 22,711 538| 34,413] 22,272 
110148 1131/91 2/123 1|16 1 87) 3) 9 1 22/48 32513 3 2132 4 
936 1] 1,646 211! 1,189) 85] 1,312 154 878 747 
o oe 2| 11,691] 2,491) 10,088) 429) 10,718 849} 9,205) 3,367 
-R.P. 
73 16 91 701611 8 9| 8131/5 7/8027) 52 2/10 1 37)11 0 32 


In 1841 there were 2,613 occupancy tenants, holding 33,485 acres in this 
tract; in the revenue-paying area their number increased to 12,425, holding 
131,808 acres, in 1873: in 1841 cultivating proprietors numbered 2,795 souls, 
-holding 41,531 acres; and in 1873 there were 4,629, holding.53,735 acres. Ten- 
ants-at-will have fallen from 13,878, holding 121,465 acres in 1841 to 6,:08, 
holding 79,471 acres in 1873, a remarkable commentary on the operation of 


Act X. of 1859. 
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In several parganahs the census of ploughs and plongh-cattle gives about 25 
Plongh-lands, acres per plough and six acres per bullock, but in an 
ordinary second-class estate with less than the general 

average of sand and possessing flush irrigation from the canal a holding of 
fifteen acres is considered enough for one fully-equipped plough. The area be- 
longing to each plough varies with the character of the soil and the faeilities for 
irrigation. The enormous area of sand and the careless cultivation which pre- 
vails in sandy tracts increase the plough area. Thus in Jdnsath a plough 
covers 16 acres ef good land and 9 acres of bad land, whilst in the neighboar- 
ing parganah of Khétauli the average plough area is 14} acres of good land 
and 5 aeres of bad. Many estimates have been made of the average area of 
holdings and the profits derived from them. In this district the Deputy 
Collector for settlement thinks that 150 pukka bighas, er 75 acres, with four 
4-bullock ploughs, would be considered a large holding; 60 pukka bighas, or 
30 acres, would be a middling-sized holding, and 25 pukka bighas, or 124 acres, 
would be a small holding. All such generalizations, however, must be purely 
hypothetical as the quality of the soil and the character of the crop are two 
important elements which must vary in almost every case. If the soil wore 
rich and good, then 20 acres of land would be considered a large farm for s 
single cultivator. Mr. Williams thinks that, generally speaking, 20 acres, or 
40 pukka bighas, would be considered a large holding, and anything under ten 
acres a small one. This calculation comes nearer to the estimates made by the 
tahsildérs than that of the Deputy Collector. The tahsili. estimates give 100 
to 150 kuckcha bighas (three kuchcha bighas are equal to one pukka bigha) with 
four ploughs as a large holding, 70 to 75 kuchoha bighas with two ploughs as 
a middling holding, and 30 to 50 kuchcha bighas with one plough as a small 
holding. Mr. Williams writes :—“ The minimum probably applies to the 
majority of cultivators, and where we get to holdings of 150 kuchcha bighas 
and upwards sub-tenants are almost always in possession. The Settlement 
Deputy Collector is of opinion that not more than 33 pukka bighas, or about 
100 kuchcha bighas, say from 124 to 15 acres, can be kept under cultivation by 
one 4-bullock plough in the year. Everything here depends on the dili- 
gence of the cultivator, the nature of the soil and the number and quality of 
the cattle. The extent of land cultivable by a single plough with a pair of 
ordinary bullocks is probably never more than 50 

holdin of ® Avernere  kuchcha bighas. A couple of good bullocks, worth Bs. 100 
the pair, might however possibly get over £0 or 79 

bighag, if not more. Donble the number, and the work done will be propor- 
tionately greater, if the cultivator is diligent. Two pairs of bullocks are 
generally driven in one plough. The Deputy’s calculation about the profits 
derivable from a holding of five acres are of a most discouraging nature and 
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afford.a dismal prospect to the speculator: outturn for average good land irri- 
gated only Rs. 8 per month; if unirrigated, Rs. 6, and if bhir or sandy soil, 
Rs. 4, 

‘‘ He stigmatises an estimate of Rs. 12-8-0 a month as being utterly un- 
trustworthy. We therefore see that the annual value of the outturn would be, 
under the most favourable circumstances, only Rs. 96 a year, or, say, Rs. 100 in 
round numbers. From this deduct Rs, 32 for rent to the zamfind4r, Rs. 10 
for canal water, and Rs. 32 for the expenses of cultivation,! and only 
Rs. 22, or at the outside Rs. 26, profit will be left for the unfortunate cultivator. 
My own personal enquiries tend to confirm the conclusion that such a holding 
would under no circumstances yield the cultivator Rs. 8 a month. The vari- 
ous estimates before me range from Rs. 2 to Rs. 3, and there can be 
little doubt that it would take five acres of remarkably good land indeed to 
support a family. An income of Rs. 48 a year or the equivalent in kind is 
generally considered to justify a man in attempting to rear a family, but it is 
impossible to understand how his offspring can possibly survive the experi- 
ment, uuless their means of subsistence be eked out by something else besides 
agriculture. There can be little doubt that the solution of the difficulty is to 
be found in our criminal statistics.” The average holding throughout the 
Ganges canal tract is a little over eleven acres, with an average rental of 
Rs. 36-7-9, giving an average rent-rate of Rs. 3-4-5 per acre. 

Rents in this district may be divided into three classes: zabtt, batdi, and 

tashkhts. The first is where cash is paid for certain 
“crops at rates varying according to the kind of crops. 
Thus sugar, cotton, maize and chari or fodder are called zabti crops, and yielded 
in 1860 a rent averaging Rs. 17, Rs. 84, Rs. 4 and Rs. 3 per acre respectively, 
but since then these rents, like those of all other lands, have risen considerably. 
In 1841 the average zabti rates per acre for the whole district were sugar-cane, 
Rs. 14-7 ; cotton, Rs. 6-6-5 ; chart or fodder, Rs. 2-6-0, and maize, Rs. 3-3-6, 
Batdi is where the rent is taken in kind by actual division of the produce : where 
an appraisement of the value is made it is termed kunkit. The landowner’s 
share of the produce is usually two-fifths, though in bad villages it falls as 
low as one-third, and in some instances as much as one-half is taken. These 
rates are also called nijkdri rates and prevail toa great extent in bhdyachdéra 
villages, and, indeed, as will be seen, throughout the district generally. 
Tashkhts or sardsart is where the land, whether surplus or not, is lét out to 
cultivators, often belonging to other villages, at so much per bfgha, irrespective 
of the crop sown, but divided into irrigated and dry. Six of the local kuchcha 
bighas or two pukka bighas are equivalent to an acre, and the rent varies from 
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' 1 The stock-in-trade represented by one plough has been given on a previous page, and implies 
a capital of Rs, 96 to Ra. 124. 
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three rupees to twelve annas per acre. Another class of renta is known ss 
‘ bilmukta’ where a lump sum in :oney or a fixed quantity of grain is given for 
so many fields without any specification of area. All these rents vary with the 
character of the soil and the cultivators. 
The following statement shows the number of estates or villages paying rent 
in cash and the number paying rent in kind in 1860-61:— 





Namber of estates, 77 76 61! 44 62 75 62 66 2357 
Change to cash rents from 


kin@, ee e 3 eee 1 4 eee eee ee 

whe villages where cash 
previously pre- 

railed, be. eee 21 3 2 1 4 2 3 9 
In which both kinds of 
rent are tolerably equal,... 

64 4; 40 38 56 53 40 3 
In which rent in kind pre- 

vails, ase 6 7 16 4 5 15 18 0 


Cultivators paying in kind, | 3,893, 3,521] 2,565) 9.990) 6,708) 4,703] 1,467] 3,949) 3,238 
Cultivators paying in cash,| 2,805 32,296] 495) 3,351/ 2,684) 1,659] 1,082] 1,476) 1,418 
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kind, 
Whole’ vi where cash 
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%n which both kinds of rent 
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In which rent in kind pre- 
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Number of estates, eve 69 65 62 6O 82 63 89 70} G48 
95 24 $8 35 52 34 55 27| 388 
87 28 16 9) see 8 8 1% 


Cultivators paying in kind,... 
Cultivators paying in cash,... 


1,604] 1,455| 2,918] 9,977 
198] 406] 1,694) 1,891 


8,056] 38,280 
1,404] 2,199 


8,253) 2,778) 90,57! 
867] 2,063] 10,647 
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From the above statement it will be seen that in 1860-61, 20,571 cultivators 
paid rent in kind against-10,647 cultivators paying rent in cash.1 Taking cash 
rents as a whole, they vary from Rs. 6-12-0 to Rs. 3-12-0 per acre for irrigated 
land and from Rs. 2-10-0 to Re. 1-2-0 peracre fordryland. Zabttand nijkdri rates 
are still very popular with landowners, and a struggle is always going on to 
continue these rates. Bilmukta rates are usually light and are allowed to favoured 
tenants, such ag the junior branches and relatives of the landowner’s family. Writ- 
ing in 1867, the Collector remarks on the stationary character of zabti rates, which 
for sugar-cane still ruled from Rs. 15 to Rs. 18 per acre, and for cotton the 
same as in 1841, so that the increased value of cotton during the American war 
must have gone into the pockets of the cultivators. In 1825, Mr. Cavendish 
gives the average money-rates per pukka bigha for sugar-cane as Rs. 6 to 
Rs. 7-8 ; for cotton, Rs. 3 to Rs. 8-12; for chart, Re. 1 to Rs. 1-6; for bdjra 
and gram, Re, 1-2 to Re. 1-8; for sdénwak, nine to twelve annas, and for barley, 
twelve to fifteen annas. Here, as now in Bundelkhand, persons cultivating in 
villages other than their own (pahikdsht) had better terms there than in their 
own villages, and paid only from one-fifth to one-fourth of the produce, while 
in their own villages they paid from two-fifths to one-half. 

The following statement shows the average rents per acre paid by resident and 
Rent-rates in Ganges non-resident cultivators of each class in the revenue- 
canal tract. paying portion of the six Ganges canal parganahs at the 
time of revision of settlement in 1871-72. The statistics for the revenue-free area 
are omitted since they relate to a small area (8,858 cultivated acres), and are 
subject to influences not usually affecting the ordinary revenue-paying estates: — 
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I.—Proprietary cultivators. Rs. a. p.| Re. a. p.jRs. 8. p. Rs. ap.) Rs. a. p.| Bs. a.p 
As seer, 811 6 213 7} 3 2121/2 6 8 8 8 3 1 210 


& As occupancy tenants, $10 44 577270383 § O|F S812 9 565 OO 
(3) As tenants-at-will, | 8 4 8 2 811] 214 66 6 1 


II.—Occupancy tenants, 


As occupancy tenants, ... 8 1 9 
As tenants-at-will = 8 21 
T1—Tenonts at-will, .. 321 
Average, eee 215 7 





1 The total number of tenants in 1860, given elsewhere, is 36,708, and the above table accounts 
for only 31,318 ; : understand the difference, or 5,490 represents the number who pay partly in 
cash and partly in kind. 
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J— Proprietary cul- 
tivators, 


(1) As seer, oo. | 1 6 
(2) As occupancy | 2 12 


442312 4/1 loll 2 5 93 1 27 6 
4 & ae Silat 8 10; 8 6 212 0 


tenants. 

(8) As tenante-at-| 4 4 3 ’ 612121 5) 8 0 gf 115 118 4 41310 6 
will. 

II.—Oceupancy 
tenants. 


(1) As occupancy | 3 13 4/38 1011/4192 of 4 4to} 912 9f 2 8 8) Si@ Riis 6 8 
tenants. 

(#) As tenante-at- 215 773 5 6/4 4 114 610/912 3) 214 Siers Bis ¢ ¢ 
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HLL —Tenante-at- 215 22 6 6313133810 5/1 940i 2 3 3 211 Zh et0 


Average, — ge ee ae ae ee ee 





Taking the entire revenue-paying area of the six parganahs, proprietors cultivate 
57,658 acres, giving an average rent calculated on all classes of soil of Rs. 3-1-9 
per acre for their home cultivation (49,696 acres) and of Rs. 2-7-8 per acre for 
their pahi cultivation. As a rule, Sayyids pay the lowest rents, next come the 
Rajputs, and the J&ts pay the highest. We next come to the distribution of the 
produce of the soil between the cultivators, the landowners, and Government. 
Mr. Thornton, in his report on the assessment under Regulation IX. of 1833, 
ae tpt gives calculations showing the amount of produce from 
each crop per acre, and considering the large area from 
which his data were collected and the care with which the tables were compiled, 
the resulta of his inquiries are deserving of attention. He examined the village 
papers relating to division of crops of villages comprising 413,650 acres for the 
years 1827 to 1841, and the average produce found for each crop is noted below. 
The ser employed is that of 90 cross-milled Farukhabad rupees, the maximum 
weight of which, by Regulation III. of 1806, was 173 grains troy, and the 
minimum weight was 171°198 grains troy, but for all practical purposes a mean 
of 172 grains will be nearest the truth. a 
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‘| Fine rice. 
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3°193| 2:373 5-7 | 6343] 3183] 5-39 











In estimating the value of zabéi crops it is usual to deduct that portion of 
Distribution of atti the field where the crop has failed, and from an exa- 
crope in 1841. mination of the papers relating to 20,247 bighas of zabti 
eultivation the average was found to be three biswas per bigha. In estimating 
the whole produce of thease crops Mr. Thornton preserved the proportion borne 
in kind rates by rent to the whole produce, and multiplied the zabéi rate by 
four to fiad the value of the produce. Thus, for sugar-cane, which paid an 
average rent of Rs. 14-7-0 per acre, the value of the produce was Rs. 57-12-0, 
or deducting the recognized loss, Rs. 48-1-4, and of the rental Rs. 9 per acre 
went as revenue to Government under the assessments then in force. Thecul- 
tivator’s share in this crop is abnormally high, as he has to give more labour and 
money to it than to other crops, and it occupies the land over one year. The 
produce rate per acre for cotton was Ra. 25-8-8, or deducting loss, Rs. 21-13-0, of 
which Re. 6-6-5 went as rent, and of thia Rs. 4 fell to Government. Similarly 
in the case of chari or fodder the produce value was Rs. 9-8-0 per acre, or de- 
ducting loss, Rs. 8-10-9, of which Rs. 2-6-0 went as rent, and of this Re. 1-8-0 fell 
to Government. Where rent was paid in kind, Mr. Thornten, after ascertaining 
tho whole produce and deducting one-tenth for cutting and cleaning the crop, 
estimated that the proprietor took from each maund (40 sers) of grain grown 
in mftsan soil, 18 sers; in rauslt soil 17} sers; in ddékar soil 17 sers; in 
bheir soil 15% sers, and in ddnda or high and poor bfhtr soil 14 sers. ‘The 
general opinion at the settlement in 1860-61 was that the landowner received 
only from one-third to two-fifths of the gross produce, and, theoretically, Govern: 
ment takes half of this exclusive of cesses. Mr. S. N. Martin recorded his 
opinion that, in 1862, the value of an acre of sugar-cane was Rs. 60 to Rs. 70, 
and in some few. cases as high as Re. 100; that Rs. 15 were paid as rent, and 
of this one-half went to Government. After deducting expenses of cultivation 
and water-rate the cultivator’s sharo was not more than Rs, 30. 
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The following statement gives an estimate of the outturn per acre in first. 


Ali class or most productive estates, in second-class or 
middling estates, and in third-class or indifferent 


Husain 


TP catimate 


estates, made by Sayyid Husain Ali Khan, a large landed proprietor ‘in 


J&nsath :-— 
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Maize, 
Badjra, eee 


‘Coarse rice, 





Wheat, oes 


Gram, 
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Barley, «.. 


A similar estimate was made by Lfla Ude R&m, a large banker and land- 


owner of Muzaffarnagar, from the accounts of his own 
estates, and alsoby Mr.-S. N. Martin from returns 


Other estimates. 
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furnished by the tahsildérs and patwéaris ; as a specimen of the latter the average 
result for tahsil Budhana is given below: — | 
Pee a gee ae 





’ L 

| Une Raw’s Estimate. PatwRI Pay la Tansy 

| Out-turn per acre. Share of produce. Share of produce. 

Crop. 3 
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M. 8.| Bs. a.| Rs. a.| Rs, a.| Rs. a.| Rs. a.) M. 8./ Rs. a.! Rs. a} Rs. a} Rs, a. 
Sugar-cane, «. 94 O| 3 O| 72 O} 54 OF} 9 O| 9 O| 20 8 44 14 22. 8 13 38} 11 3 
Cotton, eee 2 0| 10 0} 20 OF 18 4 8 6 8S 6 416) 26 2} 12 8 6 5 6 G 
Jodr, we | 32 O| 1 41168 OF 9 O 8 O| 8S O 8 24 6 ll] 215) 1 6) 1 6 
Maize, ve | 12 Of 2 OF 12 O}] 7 8 2 4 2 4 5 87) 718) 4 VW 114 1 16@ 
Coarse rice, eo. | 12 Oo} 1 of 12 OF 7 4 82 6] 2 6 S818) 10 @¢€ $8 2 1 9 1 D 
Wheat, ee | 12 OF 2 4 15 0; 9g0 8:03:80 7 841810 614 8 6 8 6 
ram, “ee 9 o| 1 4.11 4 618) 3 4) 2 @ 6 32) 10 OF 5 OF 23 8&8 2 8 
Barley, oo 12 Oo} 0 14/10 8| 6 4) 2 2 2 & 8 22) 10 6 5 ‘| 29 2 9 





Taking the whole district, the result of Mr. Martin’s examination of the 
Results for 1273 and papers of the patwaris for 1272 fuslt (1864-65) gave a 
1278 fasti. gross produce value amounting to Rs. 62,89,067, of 
which the cultivators retained Rs. 40,47,262 and the landowners received 
Rs. 9,70,981, while Government obtained for revenuo and cesses Rs. 12,70,824. 
These figures refer to a total of area of 1,054,065 acres, of which 650,173 acres 
were cultivated. The average rate of produce per cultivated acre was Rs. 
9-10-9, and the average income of each recorded cultivator (99,019 persons) 
was Rs. 50-10-10. On the whole it would appear that from one-half to three- 
fifths of the produce is retained by the cultivator, whilst Government gets some- 
what more than one-half of the residue, and this agrees pretty well with Mr. 
Martin’s estimate of 60 per cent. of the total produce as the cultivator’s share. 
Similar inquiries were instituted with greater care and more attempts at 
accuracy in the following year, when the value of the produce of the district 
was found to be Rs. 63,01,897, of which the cultivator’s share amounted to 
Rs. 39,05,783, or 62 per cent. ; the landowner’s share was Rs. 11,12,189, or 18 
per cent., and the Government share, including cesses, was Rs. 12,83,925, or 20 
per cent. These figures are also borne out by the results of an examination made 
by Mr. Leeds during the same year into the profits of three fair villages: 
Tissa and Bhapa in parganah Bhukarheri and Naula in parganah Khitauli. 
‘In Tissa the cultivator received 69°6 per cent. of the total produce, the land- 
owner, 13°8 per cent., and Government the remainder. In Bhupa the figures 
17 
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were, cultivators, 76:5 ; landowner, 10°8 ; and Government, 12°5, with an absen- 
tee proprietary and a J&t, Saini, and Taga cultivating body. In the bhdye- 
chdra village of Naula, with a resident Taga proprietary body, the cultivators 
received only 52°5 per cent., the landowners 23°6 per cent., and Government 
23°8 per cent. Increased population and improved means of communication 
have kept up prices, and though a much larger quantity of grain is produced, 
it is chiefly exported, and for a long time to come the cultivators must continue 
to enjoy the present high prices and large share of the profits.! 

The agricultural population, as a rule, are in a flourishing condition and 

Condition of the agricul. ate improving year by year. The industrious J&t com- 
tural population. munities are especially well-to-do, and no longer in debt, 
they are able to lay by money by which to add to their possessions. The only 
portion of the community for which there seems no hope is the great class 
comprising the old Muhammadan proprietary body : these are surely, if slowly, 
sinking in importance; their estates are overmortgaged and must sooner or 
later come to public sale. Year by year portions of these estates come to the 
hammer on account of debts of long standing, and no amount of loans or ad- 
vances can retrieve them. From a calculation made in 1864-65, it would 
appear that the average income of each male cultivator was Rs. 50-10-10, and 
that they then numbered 99,019 souls. 

The statement given below shows the prices per acre obtained at private 
and forced sales for the whole district from 1841 to 
| 1861, and for the six parganahs revised by Mr. Cadell, 
for from 1842 to 1870. It will be seen from the latter statements that the 
price of land has materially risen since the mutiny. The variations in price be- 
tween 1841 and 1861 in the different parganahs are very remarkable, ranging 
as they do from over Rs. 25 per acre in Shamli to Re. 0-15-0 per acre in Gor- 
dhanpur in the case of private sales and mortgage. The general average for 
the whole district in this class of transfers for the same period is Rs. 7-14-6, 
or taking the Ganges canal tract alone, is Rs. 6-11-5 per acre on 56,749 acres. 
Between 1862 and 1870 the price per acre had risen in the Ganges canal 
tract to Rs. 15-13-5, or by 136 per cent. The rise in the oase of forced sales 
is quite as marked, being from Rs. 6-12-4 per acre to Rs. 15-14-9 per acre, and 
yarying butlittle from the prices agreed upon at private sales and mortgages. 
I have no data for the remainder of the district subsequent to 1861, but the 
general opinion is that there has been a rise in the price of land all through the 
district, which, though not so great as that shown to have taken place in the 
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1In 1825 Mr. Cavendish records the local estimate of the division of produce in this district 
as follows: from lumberd&rs, one-third of sugar-cane, two-fifths of other produce, and tweive 
annas per bigha for chari went to Government as revenue; from sharers and ordinary cultivator 
;the proportions were two-fifths and one-half, chari paying Re. 1-2 per pukka bigha, 
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parganahs of the Ganges canal tract, is sufficiently marked to show that generally 
the district has participated in the general rise in rent, prices, and the value 
of land which has taken place all through these provinces since the drought of 
1860-61. 
Statement showing the revenue, price, and price per acre of the areas transferred sicaiiea 
which information has been collected from 1841 to 1870. 
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TRANSFERS BY - 2 
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Paryaush. Ss Private sale and mortgage. Public sale by civil court, f 28 

aa 
Price per Re- ,:.. |Priceper| @& Bi, 
Area. |Revenue| Price. soar Area.) onne| Price. wile RS oo 
ae BE “ 
1s4l-ise1. | Acres.| Rs. Rs. (Rs. a. p./Acres.| Rs, Rs. |Rs. a. p.| Acres. | 8. a. p. 
Shamii, ...| 6786 | 15,699 | 1,75,073/25 12 9) 3,531) 6,977] 44,915 |12 11 6] 10,317 /21 4 1 
K4ndhla, | 82782 | 13,381 | 1,63,285/18 9 5) 2,714) 4,313] 23,431 | 8 1 ©} 11,496 [16 8 O 
Thana Bhawan, 4,015 6,300 44,780\11 2 6) 1,675) 2,262/ 18,736 | 8 3 2| 6,690 10 4 6 
Budha4na, | 39959 | 7,398] 54,890/14 8 1) 1,838) 3,037] 17,248 | 9 6 2] 5677 |12 11 3 
Shik&rpur, ..| 1',418 | 18,383 | 1,07,865/ 9 7 1) 5067) 7,461| 26,285 | 415 9) 16485 /8 1 2 
Baghra, ...| 22,395 | 15,865 | 35,262/ 213 6) 3,869) 5,879) 19,,02 | 413 O| 16,264|/3 5 4 
Jhanjhans, ...| 7,257 | 11,018 | 59,763) 8 8 9) 1,821 2624 7,696|4 83 0| 9078/7 6 9 
Charthawal, ...| 5.199 | 8,422] 25,839] 4 15 6/ 5,104) 7,439 22,188 | 4 5 4/ 10,303 /410 5 
Kairaéna, we} 3,833 | 4,638 | 84,723) 9 O 11) 2,597) 2,527) 15,906 | 6 1 2| 6,230|8 2 0 
Gordhanpur, ...| 5,987 1477 4,781/ 0 15 0/ 1,555] 1,073} 6,970 | 4 711] 6642) 112 9 
Bidauli, | 79147 |] 6,324 8,721} 1 3 6] 6,132] 4,048; 6,077 | 0 15 19] 18279 /1 IL 3 
Muzaffarnagar, 11,021 4,868 | 1,21,3580)/11 O 38) 7,335) 5,683) 53,199 | 7 4 1| 18,356 |9 8 2 
Khatauli, 7. 12,297 | 14,585 | 1,32,798/10 12 9) 15,657) 22,942,189 735 |12 1 11] 27,954 [11 8 7 
Bhukarheri, ...| '7,579 | 13,010 | 67,528) 3.13 5) 19,040] 11,516| 58364 | 3 1 1| 36619) 3 6 8 
PGr Chhapar,...| 5,911 4,810 | 41,396] 7 0 1) 3,523) 5,965, 28,888 | 8 3 2) 9,434) 7 7 8 
Jansath, ve} 20,796 | 10,691 75,885| 7 O 6 1,461) 1,94) 17,3875 [11 14 3] 12,257 |) 7 9 9 
Bhima, ee) 22,365 8,834 98,019| 4 6 1] 9,481] 4,017] 34,575 3 10 8| 81,796 |4 2 9 
Total, ..« | 155,727 |1,65,653 |12,31,988) 7 14 6) 92,150) 98,767 5,84,464 | 6 5 6 247,877 | 7 2 0 
1862-70 

PGr Chhapar, ...} 2,944 | 3,183 | 27,795/11 13 9) 1,110) 1,578) 12,157 |10 15 3) 3,454 |I1 9 1 
Muzaffarnagar, | 4,308 | 5,845 | 86,492/20 1 3) 1,173) 1,444) 14,807 [12 9 11] 5,481 18 7 9 
Khukarheri, .../ 8,696 | 6,657 | 1,15,792|13 5 1) 862) 974| 20,745 24.1 1) 9,657 [14 4 7 
Jansath | 6,351 7,231 | 1,10,159|17 5& 6) 775) 714} 7,468| 910 2) 7,126 |16 8 IL 
KbAtauli, «| 6,430 7,482 | 1,79,469/27 14 7] 3,813) 6,299] 71,902 [18 9 11) 10,243 94 7 38 
bhama,} ee} 8,262 4,983 56,732| 6 310) 862) 744 10,668 12 6 $| 9,124/7 6 1 




















Total from | 36,390 | 35,381 | 5,76,439|15 13 5) 8,595) 10,763 1,36, 861 2 
1862-70. 
Total from i841 to} 79,969 | 56,447 | 5,387,006) 6 11 5) 56,447/ 61,127/3,82,136 | 6 12 4/ 136,416 | 6 J1 10 
186! of same six 
parganahs. 
Total of same, | 116,859 | 91,828 |1,113,445| 2 9 1) 65,042) 61,880 /5,18,997 
1841 to 1870. 8|181,401 | 9 0 0 


—_—_—_— 





Khddir, 1862-70. 


Bhukarheri, ...| 2,952 557 6,870! 2 2,952}2 5 3 
Bhima, ve] 98,733 1,189 17,229} 4 0| 3,765|4 9 9 
Par Chhapar. ... 71 2 150} 2 71 }2 110 








——— rt ey 
1These transfer statements of Par Chhapér, Bhukarheri, and Bhama pam bathers for 1862-70° do not 
include the AAddir or valley land which is separately given below. . ai 
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There are fair materials in existence for judging the rise in prices in this dis- 
trict. Mr. Thornton, in 1841, gavea statement show- 
ing the average price of the principal food crops over 
the entire district during the previous twenty years. He writes that the ser used 


Prices. 


by him “ weighed 90 cross-milled Farukhabad rupees, the maximum weight | 


of which is declared by Regulation III. of 1806 to be 173 grains troy and the 
minimum weight is 171°198 grains troy.”” This standard would be more cor- 
rectly expressed as the Lucknow sikka rupee of the 45th san strack in the mint 
at Farukhabad and established by Regulations XLV. of 1803 and XI. of 1805. 
The standard adopted by the compiler of the market-rates in Sh4mli and Ma- 
zaffarnagar was 88 Government rupees or 92 old Farukhabad rupees to the ser. 
The following table exhibits the results both as originally recorded and con- 
verted into sers of 80 tolas of 180 troy grains each, the present standard : — 













Khdtauli by Mr. 
Cadellin sers of 
80 tolas of 180 
grains troy. 


Mr. Thornton) | Mr. A. Colvinin | Mr. Martin for 
1881-1840, whole) Shdmlt, 1840-41 | Muzaffarnagar, 
district. to 1868-64," 1849-50 fo 1863-64, 


























5 a $ 2 2 @ : 
Grain. 3 S | g . @ = . e | § 
asiaofl[s./s |a./3 | #18 
s a; i js 2 a 
22/3, /3¢/2 | 39/2 | 3 | 3 
Sa | 82) 35/8, / 383 |/s.}] 5 | = 
Ss cay eye 4 ae | eee oe t ° 
ey | eS | eh | ge Sa : $ 3 
5 §- s to 5 bo 3 3 to = ~ 
Wheat, ‘ie 363 39} $1 34 293 33 293 27 
Gram, ave 42} 454 36 $9} 34} 38 si} 30g 
Barley, se 54} 68} 453 49) 48% 523 414 404 
404 44} 395 43} 39 38 


Coarse rice (unhus- 514 55 
ked). 


Fine rice (unhus- 42 45} 35 
ked). . 
Ming, iss 3) 338} 
Jo&r, oes 44} 473 
Bajra, eos 43 463 
Moth, ees 40} 43} 
Urd, ane 353 384 
Maize, Bs okies 42 453 


Masir, ee 83} 413 


1 I, Set. Rep., 144. * Rep. 1873, pp. 72, 113, 
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The following statement shows the average! price per rupee in sers of 80 
tolas of the staple food-grains in the town of Jalalabad 


eee from 1821 to 1873 :— 














| Common ; 
Year. Wheat. |Gram.| Barley.| rice (un- | Maize. | Jodr. |Bdjra.| Urd. | Moth. | Til. 
husked.) 
1821, eee 28 32 85 42 34 See 80 $1} 40 16 
1833, eos 40 60 70 56 50 eee 35 85 . 35 26 
1625, eee 45 7 75 55 85 37 25 30 29 18 
1827, see 35 45 50 774 60 | 650 sue 55 50 | 24 
2829, —s ove 44 65 60 75 55 eee 50 50 vee 22 
1881, eee 40 55 55 100 60 60 45 55 eee 24 
‘1833, eee 40 | 45 45 26 22 eos 20 20 21 16 
IAS5, — eve 40 50 55 9u 60 | 60 | 50 | 70 50 | 25 
1887, ave 35 45 50 35 ees 25 30 25 22 | 16 
4840, eco 20 23 80 42 35 bas 25 80 28 14 
Average, 37 46} 51} 54 413 | 32 833 | 388 283 | 17% 
1841, eee 24 28 85 45 45 33 85 40 40 14 
| $848, cen 40 40 45 50 45 42 35 40 40 16 
1845, coe 36 ece 45 524 52) 40 40 73 40 14 
1847, ve 31 "eee 40 45 35 29 28 80 25 13 
1850, eee 40 60 |. 55 36 55 50 40 40 40 25 
18538, wee 35 45 50 33 30 sue 25 28 30 14 
1855, vee 47 65 95 53 45 50 40 40 45 23 
" 1857, vee 40 | 57 70 72 bo | 50 | ... | 650 45 | 17 
1860, eee 24 25 380 35 b1 10 10 1a 10 10 
1861, ove 14 16 320 35 22 30 20 20 20 12 
1862, ax #8 | 80 40 80 60 | 50 | 42 | «2 40 | 16 
1863, ave 39 | 47 75 60) 80 | 25 23 | 22 25 | ol 
~ 1864, . ove 39 35 4° 37 30 26 25 25 25 18 
1885, ses 923 | 28 83 40 suv | 35 | 25 | 25 25 | 16 
1866, eee 25 35 40 32 30 25 25 24 25 if 
1867, eee 22 28 Sl 35 26 27 22 24 25 10 
1868, eee 26 30 42 18 14 eee 12 12 12 10 
3869, eos 18 18 25 26 12 12 12 12 12 8 
1870, eee 14 14 25 25 16 16 16 14 16 soe 
1871, eee 25 80 45 50 85 3 ~~ 28 si | 15 
1072, — ace 25 28 40 50 30 30. se 24 24 64 
Average, 
1841-70, .. 313 | 383 46} 443 35 343 | 27 80g ave ee 
Average, 
185 1-70, eee 803 38} 48} 434 323 23 ese 283 eco eee 





Both Messrs. A. Colvin and C. Grant, in 1862, thought that the harvest prices 
Opinions of Settlement of grain had remained stationary, whilst the retail 
flicers. prices of the village Baniyas had risen, but there can be 
no doubt that since the mutiny both the harvest price and the retail prices of all 
edible grains have permanently risen. In his Théna Bhawan report Mr. Colvin 
states that the harvest price of wheat from 1841 to 1845 averaged 32 sers per 
rupee in Shaémli and 31 sers in Kairana, falling between 1855 and 1859 to 36 sers 
per rupee in Shémli and 35 sers per rupee in Kairaéna. He attributes the high- 
ness of the rate in the first five years as due to the influence of the famine of 


1 The general averages are calculated on the average price for each year, not for the years 
given ia the above table alone. 
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1837-38. In 1860-61 the famine price of wheat rose to 8} sers per rupee, and 

the average price from 1862 to 1873 was 25 sera per rupee in Jalalabad. Mr. 

Grant, in his Bhukarheri report, notes that the produce which could be pur- 

chased at harvest for Rs. 100 in 1840, according to Mr. Thornton’s tables, would 
cost in 1860 as folluws in eight selected parganahs :— 


Present cost of Present cost 





Increase or of produce 
produce valued Increase or 
Parganah. [a+ es. 1:0 in aa ay per Parganab. poate = a e per ceat 
1840. ° ‘ ; , 
ir 40. 
Rs. a. p. Rs. a. p. Re a. p. Ra. p 


Bhukarheri,...| 94 11 Decrease & 5 O|Bidauli, ...| 97 8 © [Increase 8 130 


0 

6 0 Dites 2 fs 0 
Jénsath, ...)/ 10914 4  /jIncrease 9 14 4\Jhanjhina, ...| 97 12 O |Decrease 9 40 
Khétauli,... 97 14 O 0 


Bhima, ...| 98 =O Ditto O16 6/Thaéna Bhawan | 162 15 


Ditto 2 20'Charthéwal, ..| 100 16 Increase 0 180 





The average of all the parganahs shows that the produce procurable for 
Rs. 100 in 1840 costs only Rs. 100-8-1} in 1860, but, as stated above, it is since 
then that the great and permanent rise in prices has taken place. 

The following statement shows the prices ruling in Shamli and Muzaffarnagar 
from 1840-41 to 1863-64, and in the district generally 
from 1858 to 1867: S=Shaémli and M = Muzaffar- 
nagar. The ser given up to 1863-64 contains 88 tolas of 180 grains troy 
each :— 


Shémli and Muzaffarnagar. 

















o 
2 
oo 
r $ 
© e e g 
g | & 2 |3] § & A % 
° ° & 
be e o | 5 mq o S 
S.| M. M g, | § M. |S M. | 8. Mw. | 8 M. 
184-41, 22 eee aoe 94 213 e 21 eee 31 19 ° 
1842-48, 29 oe eee 35 31 e 80 45 36 ¢ 
1845-46, 30 e cece 42 40 ooe 88 ooo 51 e 30 oe 
1848-49, 32 coo eo0e 32 40 87) eee 45 $5 eee 
1849-50, |80 {84 27 § | 38 | 831i | 40 3 | 88 | 40 47 | 467, | 383 | 25 § 
1851-52, |#4 |88,% |. 40 § | 45 | 60 | 89,% | 40 | 487% | 583) 392, | 89 | 82% 
1853-54, |33 |28 4 29 4 | 35 | 35 | 31,4 | 34 | 35 42 | 36 § | 32 | 297. 
1855-56, |45 |2734 46 45 | 46 | 48} | 42 | 48 54 | 48 43 | 40}. 
1858-59, |S2 |27,%, $814 | 37 | 36 | $32 3 | 27 323/ 40 23 | st 4 
1860-61, |25 |l2ye 2%) 9] 9] 13 9/148] 13 | 167 | 8| 108 
1861-62, [18 |t4 § 1sy, | 30 | 95 | 18 § | 95 | 19% | 95 | 949 | 22 | 18% 
1862-63, |993/8144 98 4 | 42 | 373] 38%, | 38 | 88,5 | 45 | 504, | 16 | Six% 
1863-64, |38 |28,° a8 | S1;% | 45 | 40 | 29,5 I | 38 45 22 | 25.5 ; 


-- 
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Average prices throughout the whole district in sers of 80 tolas equal to 
2°057lbs. avoirdupois. 























<3 
A = 
s ¥ 
| : | | g la 
- > : : : : 
g/Elgialsl8) 2 lalfle| 2 ll) 2 lalals 
= a Voce ee ° ae S S S <= sigais 
3 be S » ~ ~— Q ° Ee 
Fjajolals|a 6 (5/8 |e] 8 [5 S |o/;a |S 
|| = |=} | — || | — | — |) —| 4 — 
| | | 
sss, ...| 30 | 45 | 40 | 40 | 40 | 40 | 437, | 40 | 35 | 40 | 43 | 51] Of | 7 |... | 16 
1859, ...| 26 | 35 | 32 | $2 | 35 | 85 | 33 32 |30/35| 4 | 40| 28 |6 | 8h! 14 
1560, «| 8}/ 10 | 10 | 10} 10 | 10 | 16 9/10) 10) 3h | 22 2% | 5 8} | 10 
181, ...| 16 | 20 | 13 | 28 | 97 | 97|32 |13|18|27| 3 | 40] 2% | 53] 6)] 8 
186z, ...| 36 | 6v | 30 | 50 | 35 | 75 | GO | 85 | 52 | 35 | 6 | 40 | 2$ |7 | 73 | 24 
1863, a at | 274) 21 | 32 | 30 | 30 | 30 | 20 | 24|30| 12 | 80] 2 | S$ | 6} | 12 
1864, .| 21 | 274) 28 | 27 | 27 | 27 | 31 20 | 20 | 27 | 14 | 30] 12 | 5 | 6g | 41 
1865, ...| 21 | 27$| 22 | 25 | 25 | 26 | 82 21\34/|25| 8 30| 14 | 7317 | 10 
3966, ...| 204| 34 | 25 | 27 | 25 | 95 | 25 | 24) 29/25] 2b | 80) 18 | 7h] 7 | 17 
1867, | 23 ae 19 | 26 | 26 | 26 | 35 | 22 | 20| 25] 33 | 30 5417 








_ 
oejes 
oO 





These district averages are merely approximate, for the variations between 
them and the tahsil averages are very great and are hardly reconcileable on 
any theory. 

Jalélabad is the great grain-mart of the district, and though from its position 

sddiitat ice deeeaaly removed from the rail and the great lines of communi- 
cation, the average rate per rupee is a ser or two lower 

than in Khé&tauli and Muzaffarnagar, still the prices ruling there must more 
nearly correspond to those obtaining in the greater number of the grain-markets 
throughout the district than in marts having exceptional advantages of posi- 
tion and trade like Kh&tauli. The difference is greatest in the case of the cold- 
weather crops, for, as the rains follow immediately after the harvest, there is 
little opportunity of transferring the crop to distant markets. The difference is 
least in the price of cotton and gir, the latter of which is exported in the dry 
season. Comparing the prices for twenty years before 1841 in Jaldlabad with 
those of the last twenty years ending in 1870, it appears that the price of wheat 
has risen 16 per cent.; that of gram, 17} per cent.; barley, 7; jodr, 203 ; urd, 
282; maize, 30; munji rice, 20; common rice, 183; gir, 15; and cotton, 34 
per cent. In commuting rents, Mr, Cadell has assumed 30 district sers or 33 
standard sers per rupee for wheat as a fair average harvest price, and explains 
that though “this rate may appear, at first sight, to be needlessly low, yet 
care niust be taken to fix rates which can be paid without difficulty in all except 
the most unfavourable years. Tenants, as a rule, have no capital on which to 
draw, and a price more nearly approaching to the minimun than to the arith- 
metical average must in practice be assumed.” Comparing the statistics of 
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prices generally before 1861, we find the average price in local sers of wheat 

between 1822 and 1841 was 36°16 sers, and between 1842 and 1861 was 34°15 

sers, and between 1838 and 1857 was 33°8 sers. Or if we to take twenty-five 
years in each period from 1818 to 1842 and from 1838 to 1862, we find that in 
the first period the average rate was 34% sers to the rupee, and in the latter 32 
sers, so that the price of wheat is shown by both calculations to have risen about 
six per cent. in the north-western portion of the district. In other parts it is 
probable that improved communications had, even before 1861, caused a relat- 
ively greater rise in the price of grain, and it appears that prices have generally 
ranged higher in the eastern and more especially south-eastern parganahs. In 
no part, however, can the rise previous to 1861 have exceeded 10 per cent. 
Between 1824 and 1841 the average price of cotton was 20°3 sers to the rupee, 
and between 1842 and 1861 it rose to 16°3 sers. In 1862 it rose to 12 sers 
and in 1863 to 7 sers. Gir sold on an average between 1822 and 1841 at 
20°1 sers per rupee, and between 1842 and 1861 at 17°18 sers per rupee, showing 
a greater rise than grain, but less than cotton. The rise in prices was in no 
case very great up to 1861, and even in the eastern parganahs can never have 
been more than from 8 to 10 per cent. “There is, therefore, apparently,” 
writes Mr. Cadell, “as little ground for Mr. Martin’s rise of 25 per cent. as there 
is for the fall discovered by Messrs. A. Colvin and C. Grant. Mr. Martin, unfor- 
tunately, selected for comparison with Mr. Thornton’s average of twenty years, 
a few years which included a famine. Messrs. Colvin and Grant, on the 
other hand, carefully excluded all years of scarcity and then compared the result 
with Mr. Thornton’s average, taken from a period which closed with five years 
of famine prices.”’ 

The cultivator, except he be a Jat, has often to borrow money at an usurious 
rate of interest to stock his farm : hence the axiom that 
cultivation is generally synonymous with indebted- 
ness. Cent. per cent. is not unknown, 72 per cent. is by no means rare, and 50 
per cent. is common enough. A man who effects a loan at 36 to 37 per cent. 
is considered lucky, and money is lent at 18 to 24 per cent. only on the very 
best security. Tho lowest rate known is 15 per cent. The money-lenders are 
chiefly Bohras, and they generally commence each transaction by adding on 25 
per cent. straight off. For example, if a man borrows Rs. 20 from a Bohra, he 
is obliged to allow the Bobra to put down Rs. 25 against him in the bond. 

In 1875 mistry bricklayers received Rs. 15 per mensem; mistry smiths, 
Rs. 15, and mistry carpenters, Rs. 12 to Rs. 15. Skilled 
bricklayers, carpenters and smiths received six annas 
per day, and ordinary smiths and bricklayers five annas, and carpenters four annas. 
Tho-wages of tilers and thatchers was three tofour annas; of mate beldars, three 
annas ; beldars, 24 annas ; coolies, 1} annas, and buys, 1} annas. In 1850 beldirs 


Interest. 


Wages of artisans. 
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received two annas per day, and carpenters, bricklayers and blacksmiths three 
annas. With these may be compared the monthly wages of workmen ruling 
from 1858 to 1867 :— 





1858. | 1859. | 1860. | 1861. | 1862. | 1863. | 1864. | 1865. | 1866. | 1867. 


exe | cee | eee | oy [OE | VE =n ED , ue emcee | Ge 





Rs. a. |Rs. a. |Re. a. Rs. a |Rs. a, |Rs. 8. |Re. a. |Rs. a. |Rs. a. |Rs, a. 

Dyers, .142,4 8/814/4 O}8 4€]410)/412/5 4/5 4)5 6 
Potters, ~~. 1/8 2/214/8 4/8 4/83 4/38 14/4 4,4 61/410 414 
Tanners, we | 4 O14 OF 4 OF} 4 O14 8 4414/5 2|,858 61|512/6 O 
Weavers, -. {3 8|8 8|8 6/4 4/4 6)/414;/5 4/510;6 0/6 4 
Cloth-printers, .. (3 21/8 2/8 2/8 14/8 14] 4 2;418)4128)414;75 4 
Brick- ers, | 4 0/312/3 18! 4 614 14/5 12/6 14)6 2|6 6; 6 10 
Carpenters, ~- | 5 10/5 10) 6 10! & 14) 4 10 612,612!17 0;812/7 o 
Blacksmiths, we (414141415 4/5 8/5 8/5 12;518)/6 O|5 4/6 2 
Cotton-carders, . 13 418 0/8 0/3 4]/810{/3 10/38 12,3812) 4 4) 8 12 
Tailors, . 15 01 412/412)/5 Of 5 0 | 5 41/5 4/6 O16 O16 4 
Boatmen, . |3 018 0/8 0/4 Of 4 Oo} 4 OF 4 OF 4 O14 OF 4 O 
Masons, we 14 21/4 2134:1:0)/5 Os Of & O15 18)5 18)6 016 i2 
Labourers, . (8 018 0/8 0/8 81/3 2/8 838 84 41/4 8 | 412 
Farm-labourers, «. |114/2 4/2 4/2 4/2 4/214/8 0/3 0/38 0/3 vu 
Pioughmen, we | 2912/831218 4/8 O!'g 0; 3 OFS Bj 4 OO; 4 OF 4 O 
ers, op | 112] 122) 812/118] 2 of 2 OF8 4;2 4/8 4/2 4 
Sweepers, . {2 012 0121 Of] 1 Of 9 0} 2 OF 2 0} 3 O78 O18 GO 





The rates above given are those prevailing in the rural portions of the dis- 
trict. In 1825, and now in most villages, the following dues wore collected by 
the landowners :—Re. 1 on each loom and each labourer’s house; Rs. 2 on 
each dyer’s, printer’s and shepherd’s house and on each oil-mill; Rs 3 on each 
goldemith’s house, and thirty-two pairs of shoes from each shoemaker. <A due 
was also taken from grain-parchers and on marriages. 

The tahsilddrs estimate the number of landless, unskilled labourers in each 

Agricultural labouring tahsil to be as follows, and there is reason to believe 
population. that their figures sufficiently represent facts for all 


practical purposes :— 








Tahsil. Total | Agricul- 


| Total | A l- 
labourers. tural, Tahsil, : dail 


labourers. tural. 








Jansath, eee : : eee 25,000 10,000 


27,481 10,000 | Budhana, | 20,000 14,000 






Shémli,... we] 40,155 20,000 





- These figures give 54,000 male adult agricultural day-labourers in the 
whole district. This class consists principally of Chamars, Sainis, Kahérs, 
78 
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Juléhas, and Garas, with a few Jats. The nominal rate of pay is from one and 
a half to two annas a day, but in reality they receive an equivalent according 
to the nature of their work. Thus reapers receivea sheaf (pli) of the crop that 
is being cut, which yields or is supposed to yield five pukka sers of grain, besides 
the straw. The five sers are apparently understood to represent one kuchcha 
bizha of work. Weeders, again, usually get two annas a day and sometimes work 
by contract. Ploughmen ordinarily get one-eighth of the produce of the land 
ploughed, four kuchcha maunds going to the blacksmith and carpenter who 
made the plough. The services of the Cham&r, Saini and Kahar women are 
extensively employed in weeding at the rate of one or one and a half anna a day; 
in plucking cotton or saffron, getting one-tenth, one-sixth, one-fifth, or even 
one-fourth of the former, and one-sixth, one-third, or one-half of the latter, as 
the case may be; and in transplanting rice, receiving from two to two and a half 
sers a day. They are also sometimes employed in cutting chari at one and a 
half anna aday. The fluctuations in the rate of wages for plucking cotton are 
remarkable. The limit of remuneration tv female labour is said to be two anvas 
or the equivalent. Children of the same castes are employed as cowherds and — 
for gathering fuel. Itis difficultto ascertain the estimated value of their services : 
perhaps thirteen or fourteen kuchcha maunds of grain, a year, come nearest to the 
mark, As sugar-cane is not sold by weight, labourers get su many sticks of 
cane with the green leaves on (gaula) for cutting it. Obviously the system of 
payment in kind is as profitable to the day-labourer and the artisan as it is 
convenient to the cultivating proprietor, because a couple of annas or so, suppos- 
ed to be the equivalent of the produce received in return for the services ren- 
dered, would not purchase the same amount of raw material in any of the dis- 
trict markets. This circumstance explains the possibility of maintaining exist 
ence amid poverty, to which the circulation of the current coinage is almost 
unknown. In 1825 Mr. Cavendish wrote:—“ There are no slaves, but a kind of 
hereditary connection appears to exist between the zamindars and the low-caste 
(Cham4r) ploughmen employed by them. The latter cannot change masters, but 
they may become day-labourers or leave the village. The village servants’ are 
chiefly paid in kind, and all appear to be removable by the samindars except the 
sweepers.” In nothing has the levelling nature of our administration been 
shown more than in the emancipation of these village serfs, who are now free 
to move where they like and take service with any one they please, 
The district, as already noted, is essentially an agricultural one, and the 
ete exports are entirely of country produce. Some attempts 
were made between 1868 and 1871 to gauge the amount 
of produce locally consumed and the amount of produce exported; the 


1 Both the patwéri and village watchmen were then chosen by the people and were servants of 
the community. 
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results of the enquiries then instituted may be given as follows in standard 
maunds : — 





Wheat 
Oil- |Joar and Other 
Year. Rice. | Cotton. | , as. béjra. ce Pulses, crops. Total. 























1968-69, § EXPorts, 48,263) $3,785 | 1,500! 15,672|1,499,840| 84,000) 528,268) 2,151,798 
>¢ Retained, | 241,577| 14,815 | 11,960] 109,314/1,469,105| 28,389/2,066,485/3,936,145 
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Total, | 264,840] 49,050 | 13,460] 124,986/2,968,445| 57,889)2,689,773|6,087,9{3 
1869-70 Exports, 246,106) 46,209 | 1,814)  42,960'1,509,021 5,816] 421,212/2,263, 197 
*( Retained, / 150,375) 36,492 | 11,119] 510,806)1,469,105) 61,247/2,916,86 {5,156,004 


Total,... | 396,48!] 82.701 | 12,438] 653,755|2,969,126| 66,562/3,388,073 


—_—- 
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7,419,132 














1870-71 fre 251,690] 74,710 | ... 45,000|1,475,990| 6,280) 8029.640/2,156,260 
.  'QRetained, | 189,129} 26010 | 15,455} 547,770)1,436,850| 51,324/2,834,515/5,100,058 




















Total,... | 440,819] 99,720 | 15,455) 692,770/2,912,840| 57,654/3,137,155|7,256,313 


> > | EE? |e | A | Ae | oe | aces GT | st onml 


Average, { Pxports. 180,853] 61,885 | 938] 34,541|!,491,784| 15,181] 415,713/2,190,398 
"2 Retained, | 198,693 25,272 | 12,434] 389,296/1,455,353|  45,320/9,605,954 4,730,738 














Total,... | 374,046| 77,157 | 18,782] 423,87|2,960,137| 60,501/8,021,667|6,921 ,197 








Taking these tables as tolerably fair estimates, it appears that wheat. and 
barley, rice and the millets form the staple of the exports, and that the 
district, on an average, can spare about 80,000 tons of food-grains for export. 
The only other data relating to trade statistics at present in existence are the 
octroi returns of the several Municipalities given hereafter under Muzaffarnagar, 
Sh4nli, Kairdna, and Kandhla, and but little can as yet be gleaned from them. 

The following statement compiled from the treasury accounts shows the in- 

Income and expen- come and the expenditure upon civil administration 

ome for the years 1860-61, 1870-71, and 1873-74 : — 












Receipts. 1860 61. | 1870-71. |1873-76. Expenditure. 1860-61. | 1870-71. 
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Re. Rs. Rs. Ra. 
Land-revenue, ... |10,16,)60)11,30,816'19,26,946) Land-reverue (sa- 79,821; 60,043 
Excise, + | 28,868] 42,570| 42,559] Jlaries and con- 
Stamps, se | 29,668; 65,728) 72,907]  tingencies.) 
Law and justice, | 10,111} 9,236] 14,598) Excise, su 183,495} 6,188 
Income-tax, .. | 29,380] 79,143] ... || Stamps, 3,136 867 
Local funds, .,. | 79,111] 1,833,642] 60,260] Law and justice, 17,021} 384,e61 
Canal collection, 2,038,084] 3,709,200) 3,64,799] Income-tax, eos 1,299] —aee 


Post-office, ...| 4,951/ 8,814 


10,8847 Local funds, ... 
- Police, 


99,791| 64,107 
eee 4,277 3,348 2,502 Public fands, sas 


1,06,523| 2,55,126 


Mutiny, ess 10,452 ee rYy) Post-office, eee 7,081 13,761 
Pensions, iss 16,568; 21,182 
Police, ene 66,819] 96,059 
emittance charges. 204 748 
Settlement charges, 29,659} 36,911 
Mutiny, sis Kee ee 


one | o> eee 


14,07,856 18,43,997 17,956,398 
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In 1857-58, the first year for which records remain, the revenue was 
Rs. 12,51,194 and the expenditure amounted to Rs. 2,47,812. The following 
statement shows the number of estates upon the revenue-roll of the district with 
the total land-revenue paid and the number of registered proprietors paying 
land-revenue direct to Government for three years since the mutiny. 


ee PO 












1867-58. 1860-61. 1870 71. 
Number of estates, eee eee woe 1,139 1,198 
Number of registered proprietors or Coparceners, ... 8,283 2,227 
Rs. Rs. 
Total land-revenue paid by all estates... 11,07, 124 
Average land-revenae paid by each estate, 972 
Average land-revenae paid by each proprietor, 343 


The number of incomes over Rs. 500 for the purposes of the income-tax of 1870 
was 2,106, giving an aggregate incomeof Rs. 51,25,399. 
The actual assessment at six piesin the rupee during 
1870-71 on incomes exceeding Rs. 500 was Rs. 81,753. There were 1,041 
sncomes between Rs. 500 and Rs. 750 per annum ; 353 between Rs. 750 and 
Rs, 1,000; 294 between Rs. 1,000 and Rs. 1,500; 189 betweon Rea, 1,500 and 
Rs. 2,000; 228 between Rs. 2,000 and Is. 10,000; 10 between Rs. 10,000 and 
Rs. 1,00,000 and above Rs. 1,00,000 ; total persons assessed were Rs. 2,115. 

Stamp duties are now collected under the General Stamp Act (XVITL 
of 1869) and under the Court Fees’ Act. The follow- 
ing statement shows the revenue and charges under this 
head for a series of years :— 


Incomeetax. 


Stamps. 




















Adhesive Duties and 

Year. stampe ppc Court fees.| penalties Total Gross Net 

d b&ndis. roalined. receipts. | charges. | receipts. 
stamps 
a2 

Re, Rs. Rs, Rs. Rs. Rs, Re, 
1862-68, =a. 794 84,522 ove 15 35,331 2,61! $2,720 
1868-64, se. 770 40,735 eee 79 41,584 8,195 38,389 
1864-65, vee 660 40,623 oes 430 41,738 2,696 $9,017 
1865-66, ose 825 46,371 say 116 41,812 3,182 44,180 
1866-67, 607 42,684 a0 105 48,396 3,196 40,260 
1867-68, ve 694 65,951 pee 288 56,9338 3,779 63,154 
1868-69, a0. 582 61,620 vee 60 62,262 3,735 58,527 
1869-70, ave 574 72,644 oes 419 78,687 4,202 69,435 
1870-71, aes 616 17,196 47,259 625 65,496 8,648 61,668 
1871-72, os. 528 16,208 48,468 48 65, 237 1,534 63,713 
1872-78, — cer 584 20,856 51,599 69 72,608 1,664 20,944 


In 1871-72 there were 2,878 documents registered under the provisions a 
the Registration Act (VIII. of 1871), on which fees to 
the amount of Rs. 6,882 were collected. The expense f 
establishment, &c., during the same period amounted to Rs. 2,721. There were 
1,916 registrations affecting immovable property in which the registration was 
compulsory under section 17 of Act VIII. of 1871, and 602 ia which the 


Registration. 
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registration was optional. The other registrations affected refer to movable 
property, wills, &c., and the total aggregate values of all the documents regis- 
tered amcunted to Rs. 12,79,649. 

The following statement shows the revenue due to excise during the ten 














Excise. years 1862-63 to 1871-72 in this district :— 
License . 
Intoxicat-| 2. 
fees for | Duty on Fines, | Gross Net 
Year. vend of | spirits. Opium. | Tari. | cae z: &c. |charges. | receipts. 
spirits. 8 
Rs. Rs. Rs. Rs. Rs. Rg. Rs. Rs. 
1862-63, Sea $69 | 15,108 | 138,682 eee 1,038 wis 741 | 29,951 
1863-64, oe | 4,569 | 12,951 | 14,076 |... 945 6} 1,182 | 31,415 
1864-65, oe | 9,009 | 13,378 | 11,979 |... 1,784 | 820] 8,532 | 28,3888 
1865-66, vee | 19,998 | 12,108 | 16,999 | ... 2,355 64 | 11,272 | 31.940 
1866-67, coe | 11,645 | 18,484 | 20,176 9 1,434 515 | 12,980 | 34,928 
1867-68, ue 13,845 | 12,418 | 23920 eos 1,577 46 | 15,244 36,062 
1868-69, ve | 19,447 | 10,399 | 24,706 | 0 2,087 54 | 15,162 | 41,599 
1869-70, fee 1,340 7,913 | 24,837 eee 1,659 58 | 15,°86 | 20,492 
1870-71, oe | 6,384 | 11,608 | 21,964 | ... 2,223 12 | 13,862 | 28,839 
1871-72, coe | 13,885 | 15,055 | 20,680 |... 2,235 18 | 132,195 | 387,638 





The following statement shows the receipts and 
charges on account of canals for a series of years :— 


Canal revenue. 





Ganeazs CanAL. Eastern Jumna Cana. 

, + +3 “s 

: g | a S S 

ee $ gs |é 3 

Year. 3 = = = Year ° a = 

= 2 8 = 2 of 8 

= gE 3 = 3 é ® = 
sae a 
Re. | Bs. ! Ra | Res Re. | Rs. | RBs. | Rs, 


1866-67, ... (1,783,888 | 3,447| 965 |1,74,426 | 1866-67, ... {| 49,009] 295 | 9,807| 46,407 
1867-68, ... |2,88,855 | 4,819' 864 /2,33,172 1867-68, ., | 1,66,815) 290 | 2678 1,63, 347 
1868-69, ... |1,84,029 | 3,586] 850 |1,79,593 | 1868-69, ... ‘és Not given. 

1869-70, ... |9,45,948 | 9,352] 874 |2,35,718 | 1869-70, ... | 1,67,555| 299 | 9,578] 1,64,678 
1870-71, ... |1,91,939 | 10,328] 859 |1,80,752 | 1870-71, ... Ses Not|given. 

1871-73, 0. | 1,94,836 8,208] 864 [185,264 | 1871-72, ... | 1,46,895; 296 5,968) 1,49,636 
1672-73, ... (1,091,149 | 8,600) 791 |1,81,:58 | 1872-73,... | 1,41,865] 275 | 7,611] 138,979 








Tradition connects the district with the Pandava R&j of Hastindpur, and 
subsequently with the Chanhan kingdom of Dehli, 
ruled over by Prithiréj. Khada, Khidi, and Baghra 
in the eastern tract were then the seats of petty Rajas subordinate to the Dehli 
ruler. The Musalmaéns became paramount in the beginning of the thirteenth 
century, and from that time to the dissolution of the empire Muzaffarnagar 
continued to be a dependency of the sovereigns of Dehli. The earliest colonists 
were Rajputs, Tazas, and Brahmans. .The Rajputs belonged to the Gaur and 
Pandir clans and the Brahmans to the great Gaur subdivision. Next came 
the JAts, who arrived in wave after wave, and gradually occupied nearly the 


History. 
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whole of the south of the district. To the north in Par, Charthawal, ShikArpar 
and a few of the eastern parganahs, Tagas are still to be found, but in the 
whole of the western parganahs and in Kandhla and Bhima they have almost 
entirely disappeared and viven place to Jats. These latter now form the cha- 
racteristic element amongst the proprietary agricultural communities througb- 
out two-thirds of the district. The Jéts occupied all the more fertile portions 
of the district, leaving the parganahs with a sandy soil along the course of the 
Ganges canal, Bidauli and Kairana on the extreme west and Gordhanpur on 
the extreme east, open to other colonists. These tracts were afterwards taken 
up by Giujars, who there still form the majority of the proprietary population. 
Occasionally too, as in Pur, stray colonies of Tagas joined the Gujars and 
found their way into places which the Jats declined to colonise, and subsequently 
great immigrations of Shaikhs, Sayyids and Pathans took place and parcelled 
out amongst themselves the remainder of the district. 

The first great event connected with the district of which we have any distinct 
record in the Persian histories is Timur’s invasion 
which took place in January, 1399 AD.) After the 
sack of Meerut the conqueror marched northwards through the Meerut. dis- 
trict by either Firozpur in parganah Hastinépur of the Meerut district or 
Firozpur in parganah Bhukarheri of this district,? towards Tughlikpur in parga- 
nah Par Chhap4r, and when he had got within five kos of his encamping-ground 
he heard that the Hindds had assembled at the fords of the Ganges. Timur 
then sent on a force of 5,000 horse to disperse the enemy and marched with the 
remainder of his forces to Tughlikpur. Whilst there, information was received 
of a force of Hindus coming down the river in forty-eight boats with the inten- 
tion of fighting. The account of the naval contest that ensued may be given 
in Timur’s own words :—“ I mounted my horse, and, taking wi:h me one thon- 
sand troops who were at hand, we struck our heels into the flanks of our horses 
and hastened to the side of the river. As soon as my braves saw the boats, 
some of them rode their horses into the river and swam to the vessels ; then, 
seizing fast hold of the sides, they defeated all the efforts of the Hindus to shake 
them off. They forced their way into some of the boats, put the infidels to the 
sword, and threw their bodies into the river ; thus sending them through water 
to the fires of hell. Some of my men dismounted, and, proceeding to the ford, 
assailed tho enemy with arrows. The occupants of the beats retarned the 
arrows, but the vessels were at length wrested from their possession and were 
brought with their contents to my presence. The enemy had lashed ten of their 
boats together with chains and strong ropes, and these vessels maintained the 
fight. My men plied them with arrows till they slew many of them ; they 
then swam off and, boarding the boats, put every living soul to the sword, send- 


Timar’s invasion. 


"? Dowson's Kiliot, LL, 453. * I am inclined to think that the Firozpur in Meerut is intended. 
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ing them through water to the fires of hell.” After this affair of the boata 
Timur returned to Tughlikpur, and thence crossed the Ganges higher up into 
the Bijnaur district. BAbar, too, in his fifth expedition passed down the Duéb 
through this diatrict, but for many years we have no specific mention of it or its 
people. The doctor Mukarrab Khan, the Barba Sayyids, and the Sikhs are,those 
alone whose history need detain us in a short historical sketch like the present one. 
During the reign of Akbar and his successors this district became a favourite 
resort of the nobles of the court, many of whom obtained 
jagtrs here. Shaikh Hasan or Hassu, a son of Shaikh 
Bina (or Bhaniya) of P&énipatrose to great eminence under Jahangir and received 
the title of Mukarrab Kh&n. Both father and son were by profession surgeons, 
and in 1597 A.D. they succeeded in curing a bad wound which the Emperor 
Akbar had received from a buck at a deer fight. Hassu was physician to Prince 
Salim, who on his accession to the throne made him governor of Gujrat. In 1618 
he was removed to Bihar, to make way for Prince Sh4hjah&n, and in 1621 we find 
him governor of Agra. Onthe accession of Sh4hjahan, Mukarrab Khan was pen- 
sioned and received Kairdna, his native town, and the surrounding parganahs in 
jagir. His son Rizk-ullah was a doctor under Sh&hjab4n and a commander of 890, 
Aurangzeb made hima Khan. Hediedin 1668 A.D. The poetSadullah, known 
by his takhallus of Masthu-i-kairdnawi, who wrote an epic poem on the loves of 
Sita and RAma, was the adoptive son of Mukarrab Khan. A follower of Mukarrab, 
Kban founded Shamli, but the entire jdgir was resumed by Bahadur Sh4h. 

The history of the Bérha Sayyids is so intimately connected with this 
district that a brief notice of their families and the 
influence that they oncs exercised is necessary to com- 
plete the local history of this portion of the Du&b, Towards the latter half of 
the fourteenth century the Sayyids generally seem to have attained to consider-~ 
able power, and may possibly have induced the Panjabi Sayyids to move to their 
assistance. Ilowever this may be, at the beginning of the fifteenth century we 
find the throne of Dehli occupied by a Sayyid dynasty and the numerous offs- 
pring of Ali and Fatima crowding to the vourt for places and pensions, and they 
were not disappointed in their quest, for these Sayyid emperors were munificent 
patrons of their co-religionists. In 1414A.D. the Sultan Khizr Kh4n conferred 
the s/zkk of Sah4ranpur on Sayyid S4lim, the chief of the Sayyids,' and though, 
as hereafter shown, the Sayyid settlements in Muzaffarnagar can be traced 
back to the middle of the fourteenth century, we may safely assume that their 
progress and extension were influenced, in no small degree, by the existence of a 
Sayyid dynasty at Dehli and of a Sayyid governor in the Sahfranpur shtkk. 
The Sayyids of the Barha themselves do not give a chronologically accurate 


Navnéb Mukarrab Kh&n. 


B&rha Sayyids. 
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1 Dowson’s Elliot, 1V., 46. ‘The authorities for the local history of the Suyyids are notes by 
Messra. Leeds, Blochmann and Cadell, the records of the Board of Revenue, and local inguiries. 
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account of their origin and history. According to their family chronicles, 
they are descended from one Sayyid Abul Farah of WAsit near Baghdad, who, 
owing to the troubles caused by Hulfgu’s invasion of Baghdad, emigrated to 
India with his twelve sons in the time of Nasir-ud-din Mahmad, son of Iititmish 
(Altamsh), who reigned from 1246 to 1265 A.D. Abul Farah is said to have 
remained in India until the time of Sikandar Lodi (1488-1517 A. D.), when, 
hearing of the deathof Hulagd, he returned to Persia, leaving, by the emperor’s 
command, four of his sons, who eventually became the heads of the four great 
branches of the Sayyid family in this district. The dates alone show the 
chronological incorrectness of this account. The four brothers settled in the 
Panj& in villages now in the Patiala territory : 

(J.) Sayyid Daud settled in Tihanpur. 

(2.) Sayyid Abulfazl settled in Chhatbanur. 

(3.) Sayyid Abulfazail occupied Kandli. 

(4.) Sayyid Najm-ud-din Husain settled in Jagner. 

The Chhatbantr branch is also known as the Chhatrauri, and the Jagner 
branch has the synonym of Jhajari. After their settlement in these villages 
the local history makes the Sayyids continue “ in the service of Shib&b-ud-din 
Ghori” (1193-1205 A.D.), another manifest anachronism. The oldest inscription 
that has been discovered relating to the Sayyids of this district is that on the tomb 
of Ibn S&lar Chhatrauri, the 84!4r Auliya at Sambalbera. It bears date 777 H. 
(1375 A.D.), and local tradition makes him eighth in descent from Abul Farsh’ 

Regarding the present condition of the home of the Sayyids in Patiéls 
Mr. Cadell writes :—‘“ A Kiundliwaél told me that he had been in Patidla when 
in service in the Panjéb, and that he had gone to see the cradle of his race. 
He says that the true name is Chhatbanur, now a large town with several 
thousand Sayyid inhabitants. In Kuandli there are only afew huts. Tibanpur 
is a petty hamlet and Jagner is uninhabited.” Shortly 
after the settlement in the Panjab the family divided 
into two branches, one of which settled at Bilgram in Oudh and sent a colony 
to M4rahra in the Eta district, and the other emigrated to the Dub. Both 
families claim relationship with the Sayyids of Khairabad and Fatehpur Haswa, 
but as early as the reign of Akbar, the pretensions of the Barha Sayyids to 
be descendants of Ali and Fatima were not accepted by their contemporaries. 


The name Barha. 





1 The text of the inscription (Proc. A. 8., Ben., 1872 166) runs as follows:— 
« ), The beginning of the building of this tomb was on 8rd Jumida I. 
9. After 777 years had passed away since the flight of the beloved prophet. 
8. (During) the reign of Firézshéh of high fortune, whose throne is the highest heares, 
the victorious, the praiseworthy. 
4. Ibn Sélér, son of Husain, ordered thie tomb of heavenly grandeur (to be built). - 
§. .May God Almighty in His kindness and meroy receive him in the eternal mamiso m. 
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The Emperor Jahangir says of them that ‘‘ the personal courage of the Sayyids 
of Barha, but nothing else, was the best proof that they were Sayyids.”” The 
derivation, too, of the name ‘ Barha’ is uncertain. Some say that it is derived 
from béhir, ‘ outside,’ because the Sayyids, disgusted with the debaucheries of 
the Mina bazar at Dehli, preferred to live ‘outside’ the city. Others derive the 
name from the fact of the Say yids being Shiahs and followers of the twelve (bérah) 
Imfms, or that the name was originally sdéidt abrdr, ‘the pure Sayyids.’ Tha 
authors? of the Tabakdt-i-Akbari andthe Tuzték-t-Jahdngiri both derive the 
name from the number of the principal villages (bdrah=twelve) held by the 
Sayyids in this district, and this is the most probable derivation. Similar 
settlements of foreign communities in India are distinguished in the same way ; 
thus we have a ‘ Luthdnon ke bdrah basti,’ or 12 villages of Path4ns, in parganah 
Ahér of the Bulandshahr district, and the chaurdsis (84), bdonis (52), chaublsis 
(24), and athdrahs (18) of these provinces are all known by the names of clans 
that founded them. 
Tradition has it that representatives of the four Panjabi clans came about 

Settlement in Muzaffar- the same time into this district, and that the first settle- 
pagar: ment of the Kfndliwal branch was in Majhera ; of the 
Chhatbanari or Chhatrauri branch was in or near Sambalhera; of the Jagneri 
or Jhajari branch was in Bidauli and Palri, and of the Tihanpuri branch was 
in Dhasri and Kumhera. “ With the exception of Palri,” writes Mr. Cadell, 
*‘ the earliest Sayyid settlements were made in the sandy tract of the old Sambal- 
hera parganah or in its immediate neighbourhood, and it was not until later 
that the Savyids obtained a footing in the richer portions of the district. Even 
tradition allows that the earlier acquisitions were made through the good will 
of Hinda owners whom the Sayyids placed, in various ways, under obligations. 
This tends to show that the fertile portions of the district were then fully 
occupied, and that the Sayyids came into the district anxious -for a settlement 
within an easy distance of the capital, but not yet holding such high offices at 
court as would enable them to obtain possession of fertile townships already 
settled. This view is confirmed by the fact that a family of Gardezi Sayyids, 
who are allowed to have come to the district before the Bairha Sayyids, settled 
on the edge of the same wilderness of sand, but nearer the better land and 
close to old J&t and Rajput communities.” It is possible that, in addition to 
the fact of the reigning family being Sayyids, the existence of a colony of their 
co-religionists in this district first caused the Panjibi Sayyids to turn their 
attention to this portion of the Dudb, and this can only have taken place after 
they had resided long enough in their original settlements to feel the pressure 
of increased numbers and consider themselves able to establish new homes 
amid an alien and probably hostile population. 

1 Blochmann’s Afn-t-Akbari, I., 390-5. 
79 
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Throughout the reign of Akbar and his immediate successors the Sayyids of 
B&rha! took part in almost every campaign of import- 
ance; their usual place was in the hardwal or vanguard, 
and they distinguished themselves ever by their courage and bravery. The 
KindliwaAls first came to notice, and next to them the Tihanpuris, who, under the 
brothers Sayyid Abdullah Khan and Sayyid Husain Ali Khan, raised the name 
of Barha Sayyids to the zenith of its glory. Their story is told under the general 
history of the introduction and isalso noticed hereafter. Their acquisitions, how- 
ever, in this district were not of a permanent nature, and their downfall was so 
complete that not a tithe of their ancient possessions now remains to their des- 
oendants. The Chhatrauris, too, had their time of distinction. In the straggle 
between Muhammad Shah and the Tihanpuris, the Cbhhatrauris sided with the 
former, and Sayyid Nusrat Yar Khan, Shahémat Khan, Rukn-ud-daola and 
many others received substantial rewards in return for their services. The fur- 
ther history of the family will better be told by sketching the progress of each 
branch to the present day. It may, however, be noted here, that the Sayyids 
have private marks of recognition which “ they say,”’ writes Elliot,? “have been 
very successful in excluding impostors from the tribe. Particular families have 
denominations, such as dog, ass, sweeper, &c., which are derived from the menial 
offices which, it is said, some Sayyids of this family performed for the Emperor 
Huméyun when reduced to extremities during his flight from Sher Shah.” 
Sayyid Kamar-ud-din, son of Najm-ud-din Jagneri, is said to have first settled 
at Bidauli, in the west of the district. Some gonera- 
tions later, a descendant of his, one Sayyid Fakhr-ud-din 
emigrated to Palri in parganah Jauli and settled there. He purchased 
proprietary rights in Palri, Chandauri, Chandaura, Tulsipur and Kheri, which 
for a long time remained in his family. During the drought which occarred 
at the last settlement the Jagneris were obliged to dispose of all their pro- 
perty in J4nsath except a tenth share in the village of Palri. Most of the 
Jansath Jagneris now earn a subsistence as cultivators, labourers, or servants, 
and many have emigrated to the Panipat and Dehli districts. The present 
head of the Bidauli family, Muhammad Husain, held the office of Nazim in 
Oudh before the annexation, and his nephew, Mahdi Hasan, was a chakladar. 
The latter saved the lives of some fugitives during the mutiny, and received s 
pension and an order to leave Oudh and reside in Bidauli. There he has 
devoted himself to the improvement of his estate, which is not an extensive or 
fertile one, but with care and supervision can yield an income sufficient t 


Rise of the Sayyids. 


The Jagneri Sayyids. 





1In the twenty-first year of Akbar’s reign the Bacha Sayyids were engaged against the 
Hindu rebels in Ajmer: Dowson’s Elliot, VI,54. In the turty-first year Sayyid Jal&l fought in the 
Jyakhin: Jéid, 96. In the war with Khusru, Saif Kb&é1, son of Sayyid Mahméd, did excellest 
service, having received not less than seventeen wounds, and Sayyid Jamé&!-ud-din was wortally 
wounded: Jétd, 267, 273. * Beames’ Elliot I, 12. This account is not altagcther incurrecy 
for 1 ffnd that some such distinctions are common tv all the branches uf this Sayyid stock. 
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support the moderate requirements of the dignity of the Barha Sayyids of the 
present day. The census of 1872 shows 1,116 Sayyids in parganah Bidauli, and 
the settlement records of 1863 give them as holding 15,799 acres as proprietors, 
of which 9,079 acres represent their old holdings, and the remainder has been 
acquired by purchase by one or two families. The following table’ gives tho 
descent of this branch from the founder, omitting collateral branches :— 
Genealogical tree of the Jagneri branch of the Barna Sayyids. 


‘am — 
S. Najmeud-din Husain. 


§, Kamar-ud-din Husain. 
S. Wah&b-nd-din. 
S. Jamél-ud Gin. 
S. Fakhr-ud-4in, 























- ~ 
§. Kuahis, (&c.) S. Data. 8. Kasim. 
8. ok Khin. S. Yahys. 
S. Fateh Ali. S. Ravi. 
S. Akbar Ali. pe | | 
8. Kabit Ali. 8. nde Ali. 
, 1 __8. Tahawar Ali. 
S. Dekhini. S. al Asghar. 8. en 8. brats, 8. siarea 
pi S. All Akbar. S. Ghulam Ali. S. Murad Ali. 
Ss. nett Ali. 8S. Sukhu. 8. on stem Nabi, 8. Jokhu. 
S. Madea Ali. S. Zakir Ali. S. Mardén Ali. 
be 8 Anghar All 
s. Wait Ali. S. Najabe Ali. 8. Sadik Ali. §. Keim Ali. 


| 
oes S. Muhd. Husain. Fateh Husain. 


| | 
S. Altéf Husain. Zehdr Husain. 


CO 


| A 
S. Fateh Ali. S. Mahh Husain, 
(Bidauli.) 


Thus the present Sayyid Mahdi Hasan of Bidanuli is thirteenth in descent 
from Sayyid Najm-ud-din Husain, the founder of his house, and allowing thirty 
years for each generation, this would bring us to the close of the fifteenth century 
for the emigration from Jagner. Though several members of this branch obtained 
honourable emp‘oyment under Akbar and his immediate successors, they have 
never reached the distinctions for which the members of the other branches are 
so remarkable. The persons whose names are in italics were alive in 1864. 











1 The genealogical tables of the Birha Sayyids are too voluminous for insertion here, and I 
shall only give one or two under ench family as an example, and to show the number of genera- 
tions which has elapsed since their emigration from the Panjab. 
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Sayyid Abul Fazdil, Kundliwal, settled in Majhera, which is said to have 
been originally known as Munjhera from the quantity 
of mtinj grass (saccharum moonja) which grew there. 
At the present time the traces of masonry buildings, for some two miles, along 
the road between Majhera and Mirfnpur testify to its former greatness. Biali- 
pura, which lies between the two villages, was formerly 
a muhalla of Majhera. Amongst the descendants of 
Sayyid Abul Fazail mention is made in tho A{n-i-Atbari of the brave old soldier 
Sayyid Mahmad as the first of the Barha Sayyids who took service under the 
Timurides. He was with Sikandar Sur in Mankot, but seeing that the cause of 
the Afghans was hopeless, he left them and went over to Akbar. In the first vear 
of Akbar’s reign he fought in the campaign against the forces of Muhammad Shah 
led by the celebrated Hemu. In thesecond year (1557 A.D.) he was engaged in 
the Ajmer campaign, and in the following year took part in the capture of fort 
Jitaséran’ and an expedition against the turbulent Bhadauriyas of Hatk&nth in the 
Agra district. In 1561 he obtained a jdg{r near Dehli, and towards the end of 
1574 took part in the expedition with the Amroha Sayyids against Raja Madhbukar 
of Orchha.* He died in 982 H. (1574 A.D.), and was buried at Majhera, where 


his tomb exists to the present day with the following inscription in Arabic*:— 

“In the name of God, the merciful, the clement. O God, bless the prophet, the faithfal, the 
pure, of the family of H&shim, Muhammad, and his family, and his friends who were instructed 
in his manners. God is everlasting and praiseworthy in all His doings. The great amir, who is 
pardoned and rendered pare, and has reached the vicinity of the mercy of God, the favour-bes- 
towing King, Sayyid Mahmid Khén, a lord of the drum and the flag in his time, died—may God 
cover him with His pardon—on the night of Thursday, 6th Juméda II., 982 (or 23rd September, 
1674, A.D).” 


‘Sayyid Mahmid* was “a man of rustic habits and great personal courage ant 
generosity. Akbar’s court admired his valour and chuckled at his boorishness 
and unadorned language ; but he stood in high favour with theemperor. Once 
on his return from the war with Madhukar of Orchha he gave in the state hall 
a verbal account of his expedition, in which his § [’ occurred oftener than was 
deemed proper hy the a:sembled Amirs. ‘ You have gained the victory,’ inter- 
rupted A:af Khan, in order to give him a gentle hint, ‘because His Majesty's 
good fortune (iki dl-i-pddtshd’t) accompanied you.’ Mistaking the word ‘ikbd! 
for the name of a courtier, ‘Why do you tell an untruth?’ replied Mahmad; 
é [kbél-i- Padish&Li’ did not accompany me. I was there and my brothers; we 
licked‘them{with our sabras.’ The emperor sm‘led, and bestowed upon him praise 
and more substantial favours. Once Mahmid was asked how many generations 
backwards the Sayyids of Barha traced their descent. Accidentally a fire was burn- 
ing on the ground near the spot where Mahmud stood. Jumping into it, he ex- 

. claimed, ‘ It I ama Sayyid the fire will not hurt me; if 1am no Sayyid I shall get 


1 Dowson’s Elliot, VI.,22 * Gazetteer, I., 585, *J.A.S., Ben., XL., 260 (Blochmano). 
4 Blochmann’s Afn, I., 389, 407, 41°, 440, 501. 


Kandliv als. 


Sayyid Mahmad. 
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burnt.’ He stood for nearly an hour in the fire, and only left it at the earnest request 
of the bystanders. His velvet-slippers showed, indeed, no trace of being singed!” 
Genealogical tree of the Ktindliwdl hranch of the Bdrha Sayyids. 
8. Abut Faséil. 
8. abul Fateh. 
§& Muhammad Iwas. 
8. Muhammad Nur. 











ES EI ee eee IE 
S. Afsar-ud-din. 8. Izhdér-ud-din, 
8. Asad Ali. 8. Zaineul-sbid{n. 
. | 
S. Khurshed, &c. . 8. Mir ac 
8 | na. 8. Ismail, &c. 8. Makhan. 8. diva, S. Munawar. 
Ruth-ud-din. & Mahmid Khan’ 8. Ahmad and 4 brothers, &c. 
(died 1574 A.D.) 

Munfr-ud-din. ! 
Faz! Hheain, &c. 8. Hashim. 8. Alam. 8. Kisim 8. Sdlim Shujdat Khan 

(Meerut). (Meerut). (Bijnaur). 


Amtr Husain. 8, Majhle. S. Alam IT. 
8. Indyat Ali. 8. Hizabr Khan. 
8. Hidtyat Ali, 8. Ghulam Muhammad Khin. 
ee ee 8. Wildyat Muhammad. 


| | 
8. Mahnitd Ali. 8. Akbar Ali. 8. Najabat Ali. 
8. Wahaj-ul-Hasan, 8. Saas All. 
8. Imdad Husain. 
| (Tisang). 
cle Sp agrees ~ 
Bisharat Ali, Waz.rat Husain. 


The persons whose names are in italics were alive in 1864. It will be seen 
that the table differs somewhat from the list given by Mr. Blochmann, which 


runs as follows :— 
& eee 8. rare brother. S. Ahmad, brother. 


Sey 
| | 
8. Eésim. §. Hashim. Ali Asghar Saif Kh4n. §8. Jahengir. 
8. Jamél-ud-d{n. 
N Ty4n, 8. Jafar Shujdéat Khan. 


1 8. Adam. S. Bayazfd (?) | 
| 1. 8S. Muzaffar Himmat Khén. 
2. S. Sulaiman. 8. Sultan Salébat Khén, 2 & Kutb, 
alias Ikhtisds KhAn. 3. 8S. Najabar. 


Sayyid Albu fell at Chunar, where his tomb is. Sayyid Ahmad rose to the 
rank of a commander of 2,000 under Akbar. He was governor of Patan in 
Gujrat for some time and died in 982 H. (1574 A.D), His tomb is held sacred, 
and he and his four brothers are known as the “ pinch shahid.”? The sons of 
oneor more of these and grandsons of Sayyid Alhu were Sayyid Yusuf and Sayyid 
Wali Muhammad Khan ; from the latter came Kam4l-ud-din Kh&n, alias JamAl- 
ud-din Khan I., Said Khan, alias Jamél-ud-din Khin II.,&c. The first Jamal- 
ud-din Khan perished at the siege of Chitor. Sayyid Ismail and Sayyid Ish&k 
were sons of a second wife, known by the fact that Majhera was divided between 
the two families, and in this way Ismail and Ish&k got one-quarter share each, 
while the other brothers got only one-sixth cach. Pattis IsmAil and Ishak are 
in this way larger than pattis Munawar and Alhu. Patti Makhan became a 
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place of some importance and has been entered as a separate village in the reve- 
nue records. The tomb of Sayyid Mahmid Khan is in Makhanpur, and the mar- 
ble tombs of Sayyid M4khan and his son, Sayyid Saif Kb&, who predeceased him, 
are also in the same village. Walipura, now known as Bélipura in patti Alhn, was 
named after Wali Muhammad. Sayyid Kasim and Sayyid Hashim served with 
Sayyid Ahmad in Cojr&& and so distinguished themselves by their bravery that 
they were rewarded by a grant of a jdgfrin Ajmer. They were frequently 
employed in the van of the army (Aardwal). Sayyid Hashim settled at Hashim- 
pur in parganah Bhima; he was killed at the battle of Sarkich near Ahmad- 
abad,and Sayyid K4&sim was wounded at the same place. K4sim, on his recovery, 
was appointed thanfdir of Patan, and enjoyed similar high commands until his 
death in 1007H. (1598 A.D.). His family settled at Mawadna in the Meerut 
district, where they held 21 villages. Sayyid Ali Asghar Saif Khé&n is said by 
some to be the son of Sayyid Mahmid, but local authority makes him the brother 
of Mahmédd, and the same who is-mentioned by Jah&ngir in his memoirs as having 
distinguished himself in the war with Khusru.!’ Sayyid Alam settled in Kheri 
Sarai, and his grandson, Hizabr Khan, founded Tisang. Sayyid S&lim settled at 
Mahmidpur in the Meerut district, but his family is now decayed. Sayyid Shujiat 
Khan appears to have been the son of Sayyid Jah&ngir, who was son of Sayyid 
Mahmid. Sayyid Jahangir attained to high command in Dehli and received a 
grant of land “ as gang ba Tisang.” He also obtained a grant of lands in Bi- 
naur and founded Jahanabad, where Shnjéit Kh&n built a famous mosque. His 
family held the estates until the mutiny, when their possessions were confiscated 
for rebellion. The existing members are dependent apon their relatives of Tisang. 
Sayyid Bayazid, who served during Akbar’s reign in Gujr&t, is mentioned by Mr. 
Blochmann as probably belonging to this family. In Sh&hjahan’s reign he was 
made a commander of 2,000, and had previously received the title of Mustafa 
Khan. Sayyid Chhaju, who died in 967H. (1559 A.D.) and was buried at 
Majhera, is also said to have been a brother of Mahmdd, but his name does not 
appear in the local list. Besides these, several Sayyids are mentioned amongss 
the grandees of the Mughal court whose families cannot now be traced out, such 
as Sayyid L41, who served in Gujr&t and the Dakhin,? and others. 
The Kundliwils are at present distributed amongst the villages of Majhera, 
Present state of the ashimpur, Tisang, B&lipura and TAndera. They are 
KGndliw6ls. for the most part very illiterate, and many of them 
earn their livelihood by manual labour. Some, however, have obtained high 
appointments under Government. Thus Sayyid Imd4d Husain is 2 tahsfld&r and 
was rewarded with the gift of Jaula in proprietary right on account of services 
rendered during the mutiny. Sayyid Ghulam Husain of Bélipura is also a well-to- 
do proprietor. Majhera, however, bears all the appearance of a village decaying 
pe ee eas ae ee ee ee ee 


1 Dowson’'s Elliot, VL, 273. 3 Ain, I., 526. 
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beyond remedy. Sayyid Alam perished with prince Shnja in Arakan, and Mr. 
Blochmann notices that of the twenty-two companions of that unfortunate prince 
ten were Barba Sayyids. Branches of the Kundliwal family are established at 
Maiman in the Meerut district,and across the Ganges in Chandpur and Jahanabad in 
the Bijnaur district. Asaclan, they have almost become extinct since 1760, when 
the few who did not perish by famine and the Marhatta sword emigrated to Oudh.! 
The first place of residence of the Chhatbandri or Chhatrauri branch was 

Si cee rane close toSambalhera. One of them called Sayyid Hasan 
Fakbr-uddin lived in the reign of Akbar and must have 

had some influence at court, for he was able to procure for his friend, the Raja of 
Sambalhera, the confirmation of that dignity in the male line to the Raja’s son 
R&ém Chand. R4m Chand succeeded his father, and on his death without children 
the Sayyid procured the succession for Ram Chand’s widow. She was so pleas- 
ed with his conduct that she made over as a gift to Sayyid Hasan the whole of 
her property, and on receiving the sanction of the imperial court the Sayyid 
took possession uf Sambalhera and the adjoining estates. Another branch of the 
same family is settled at Tisha. Sayyid Husain had four sons: (1) Sayyid 
Sher Ali, who died without issue ; (2) Sayyid Ahmad, killed in the war with 
Ratan Sen of Chitor, and one of whose descendants settled in Kailawadha, and 
another, Roshan Ali Khan, served under Muhammad Shah ; (3) Sayyid T4j-ud- 
din, whose son, Sayyid Umar, founded Kakrauli and colonised Rauli Nagla and 
Bera, where many of his descendants reside to the present day and are of some 
importance ; and (4) Sayyid Salir Auliya, Tho last left Sambalhera for Kaithora 
where, ina manner somewhat similar to that adopted by his grandfather, he 
obtained possession of the village as the adopted son of the owner, a widow. 
Sayyid Salar had two sons: (2) Sayyid Haidar Khan, whose descendant, Sayyid 
Kasim Shahimat Khan, settled in MirAénpur and founded the Haidar Kh&ni 
family ; and (6) Sayyid Muhammad Khan, whose descendants remained at Kaithora 
and form the Muhammad Khani family. Members of the Haidar Khé&ni fa- 
mily are still found in the villages of Miranpur, Gadla and Bhipa, and some of 
them are in the service of Government in pusitions of trust. Of those that 
remained at Kaithora, Sayyid Nusrat Yér Khén and Rukn-ud-daula attained to 
high rank during the reign of Muhammad Shah as governors of Gujrdt, Agra, and 
Patna. They held twenty-eight villages in jég{r in Ahmadabad, which remained 
in possession of the family until 1850. These grants were made in return for their 
services against their brethren of the Tihanpuri branch, which resulted in almost 
the annihilation of the latter. The descendants of Sayyid Shah4mat Khan are the 


ere, 


1 The tomb of Mirén Sayyid Husain at Majhera bears the following inscription :— 
“}), O Lord, forgive our sins, for we are sinners and Thou art forgiving. 


2. Thou art good, but we are wicked and have committed endless crimes. The date of the 
death of Mir&én Sayyid Husain, the Good, who has obtained pardon and forgiveness, is the 6th 
Juméda II., 1003” (9th March 1592).—Blochmann in Proc, As. Soc., Ben., July, 1873, p. 142. 
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only Barha Sayyids that still retain the title of Naw4b. The Chhatraaris of Morna 
in Bhukarheri received grants of land to the west of the Kali in Charthiwal 
which they still retain, whilst their original home in Morna has fallen from a 
flourishing town to a petty agricultural village. The mosque of Bibi Jhabbu, 
wife of Naw&b Hasan Khana, who was a Bakhshi during the reign of Mahammad 
Shéh, is one of the last of the snbstantial Sayyid buildings in Morna. The in- 
scription on it shows that it was erected in 1725 A.D. at a cost of Rs. 9,000." 
Besides the tomb of Ibn Salar already mentioned, another exists at Sambalhera, 
built by the architect Daswandi in 1631-32 A.D. by order of Sayyid MAkhan, son 
of Baha-ud-din. The same architect’s name appears on a tomb in Ghalibpur.* 
Genealogical tree of the Chhatrauri branch of the Bdérha Sayyids. 


— 











8, Abul Fasl. 
gs, abul Hai 
eee 
s. Aldwal. 8. Haldar. 
& Muhammad. 
8 Hasan Fakhr-ud-din. 
8 Yahya. 
8, Alt 
8. Husain. 
t eZ | 
8. elise Autiya (4 (dled 1375 A D) 8 T4}-nd-din. 8. Mubammad. 8. Sher AIL 
8. Muhammad 1 Khén. 8. . Haldar Khan, S, Sayyidan. 
(ace below). 

8. IL §. Ahmad, &c. 

és 8. Jafar (suanon). 8. Husém-ud-din. 8. Umar. 

8. Yusuf. 

SID CB. Newazish Alt Pp aie ae 
8. Khan II. awazish A , 
8 Déid, &. §. &o. Abu talib, &a, 
8. Yusuf II. 8- Parwarish Alt 


| —_- J 
8. Bukn-ud-daula. 8. Yar Muhammad. 8. Fateh Muhammad, &o. 
(sous in Oudh.) 





8 Fateb-ulla, sts 

CS a ne ee Oo 
8 Ata Husain. ‘& Zafaryéb Ali. 

—_——_ es Seas 

8. Jal4él-ud-din Haidar. 8. Kalander Ali. 8, Ate Al Khén. 

ee aN Ce 

| | | 8. Amad Husain S.Asghar 8. Alté Khin. 
8. \ adie S.Imdid 8S. Altaf 8. Abul ALL Husain. 
Husain. Husain. H usain, Hasan. ogy ’ E 
Jian Alt. 


8. Haldar Khan (above, son of 8. S4l4r.) 
8. Akdas Ali Khan. 

8. Diler Khan, 

8. Roshan Ali Khén. 

8. Masaud. 

8. Kasim Shah4mat Khan. 


8. T4) Muhammad. 
——_ ee ED _—, 


SB Tahatvur All. 8 Téj-ud-din, 8. Fazil 8, Fakhr-ud-din Khéa. 
_—————  * 











8. ‘Ghéai-ud-ai ud-din All, §.@bulém Mustafa. 8. Dil4war AH. §& Sharf-od-din Al, — 8. Birdj-ud-dfa AML. 
a, Sree 


a | Sear e 
a Taméyat yat Ali. 8. Mani. 8.Ghulam S.Madad_ | al | 
he Murtaza. Alf’ 8. Ali Hasain. S. Ali Husan, S. Yusuf Ali. 
8. ustam Alt. 8. Ghulam | oS  , 
Husain. §. Muhammad Ali. S. Tafazzal Husain. 8. Afzal ‘Afzal Husain 
pe Ee ee 








a 


8. Nijlis Husain. 8. Fayés Husain. 8. Zimin AU. 8. Mahdi Husain. 8, Khidim Husain. 
1 Proc, As. Soc., Ben., July, 1878, p. 142. Ibid, 1872, p. 166, 
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It is possible that the Sayyid Raju who fell’ at the siege of Ahmadnagar in 
1003 H. (1594 A.D.) is the grandson of Sayyid T4j-ud-dio mentioned above. 
It is the Tihanpuri branch, however, that has raised the name of the Barha 
Sayyids to the highest pitch of eminence. Sayyid Khan 
Mir,? eighth in descent from Sayyid Dadd, left Tihanpur 
and settled at Dh&sriin pargunah Jauli of this district. He had four sons, the 
eldest of whom was Umar Shahid, who settled in Jansath ; the second was Sayyid 
Chaman, who settled in Chhataura or Chitaura ; the third was Sayyid Hasan, who 
settled in Bih&ri; and the fourth was S. Ahmad, who settled in Kawal, a village. 
in parganah Jdnsath. I shall now briefly describe 
these four branches of the great Tihanpuri stock. Sayyid 
Chaman’s village now lies on the left bank of the Ganges canal in parganah. 
Jéusath. To his family belongs Sayyid Jal4l, who took possession of Kharwa 
‘Jalalpur in parganah Sardhana of the Meerut district, in the reign of Shahjahan, 
and is said to have acquired proprietary rights in a chaubtst (24) of villages 
there. The village of Chhataura was enlarged by Sayyid Muhammad Salah Khan, 
but Sayyid Shams, the son of Sayyid Jalal, leaving the imperial service, the fami- 
ly declined. Sayyid Shams had two sons, Sayyid Asghar Ali and Sayyid Asad Ali, 
the former of whom died without issue, and the descendants of the latter reside in 
Chhataura and Jal4lpur. They are all in very reduced circumstances, and the 
Chhataura family were obliged, in 1843-44, to sell the bricks of the ruined houses 
in their village for Rs. 10,000 to Colonel Cautley to build the works on the Ganges 
eanal. They hold only the village of Chhataura, at the present time, in this dis- 
trict, and have not extended their possessions in the Meerut district. 
Genealogical tree of the Tihanpuri branch of the Bdrha Sayyide. 


Tibaopuri branch. | 


Sayyid Chanan. 


SED 


8 Daud. 
8. Amir Kasir-ud-din. 
8. salt Zarin. 
e Diwén Sayyid All. 
6. Abal Késim. 
8. Abul Hasan. 
8 Mohsin. 
8: Mir Musa. 
Diwan Sayyid Khén Mir. 
ss a 8 unan & Hassan: 8 Ahmad. 
(See poste. ) | (See postea.) (See postea. ) 
8. Te 
8. Gadhan. 
8 vba 
8 oe 
&. Shame. 
S. Asghar All. §. Asad Ali. : 
cr cme A, ce ene 
8 Ghaafta. 8. Mibrbén All. 8. Jalal-ud-d'n. 


» Veriously spelled Khwén Fir, Khwén Kir, Khwdn Mir, Khin Kir, Khén Mir. 
3 Ain, I., 452. 


80 
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This tree is not carried any further as the members of the family have so 
declined in importance. 

Sayyid Hasan,! the third eon of Sayyid Khén Mir, emigiated to Bihéri, near 

Sikhara or Sikhri, in the south-east of parganah Muzaf- 
Sayyid Hasan. . : = ; 
farndgar. He had six sons : Sayyid M&n and Sayyid 
Kh&n, who died without issue ; Sayyid Kutb, Sayyid Ydsaf, Sayyid Sultén, and 
Sayyid Nasfr-ud-din. The descendants of Sayyid Kutb, the eldest son, still 
reside in Bildspur and Muzaffarnagar, and the remains of extensive masonry 
buildings around their present residence show that this family also attained to 
wealth and distinction in the imperial service. The Sayyids of Ratheri are descend- 
ants of this branch, but the greater number are now either small proprietors, 
cultivators, or in service, The descendants of Sayyid Yusuf, the third son of 
Sayyid Hasan, are found in Bihéri and Wahalna. The descendants of Sayyid. 
Sultan, the second son, are very numerous ; many of them are in service and 
many are petty proprietors, cultivators, and holders of grants of land free of 
revenue. This subdivision of the family still own Sandhauli, opposite Wahalna, 
on the Khétauli road in parganah Muzaffarnagar. 

To the descendants of Sayyid Nasir-ud-din, the sixth son of Sayyid Hansa, 
belongs the celebrated Sayyid Kb& jah&n-i-Sbahja-. 
héni who attained to such power under the Emperor 
Shahjahén. He received in jdgtr, from his master, forty villages in parganahs 
KhAtau!i and Sarwat, and free of revenue in perpetuity ten thousand bighas 
of land with the title of Abul Muzaffar Khan. Sarwat was nominally the chief 
town of his new possessions, but was at that time almost deserted. Sayyid 
Kh&njahén commenced a new town on lands taken from Sojru and Khera, 
which was completed by his son, who named it Muzaffarnagar in honour of his 
father. Sayyid Abul Mansur’s name is still preserved in the name of the village 
of Mansurpur, and the descendants of Sherzamfn Khén, alias Muszaffar Khao, 
his brother, are still to be found in the Abupura muhalla of Muzaffarnagar. 
Mr. Blochmann gives the following tree of Sayyid Khan JahAn’s descendants 
which agrees very well with the local list :— 

8. eee a brother. 


Sayyid Kh&ojabén. 


eee ee EEE Gee Po 


r EN 
(1.) 8. MansGr. (3.) S. Sherzam&n. (38,) S. Munawwar Lashkar Khan. (1.) 5S. Ali. 
| (2.)8 Firoz Ikhtisas 
8. Wajfhuddin Kb&o. Kh&n (died 1077 H.). 


Sayyid Kh&njabén died in 1055 H. (1645 A.D.) Most of the revenue- 
free lands still remain in the possession of his descendants. At Mr. Thornton's 
settlement in 1841 the Muzaffarnagar parganah contained sixty-four villages, 
most of which belonged to Sayyids. The Sayyids have lost in this pargansh 
alone between 1841 and 1861 upward of 13,373 acres. As a rule, they have 


1 In: some lists written ‘ Hansa.’ * 
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been extremely improvident, and were obliged to borrow money from the usur- 
ers at a high rate of interest; the time of reckoning came upon them unexpect- 
edly, and unable to pay, their estates were sold by auction in satisfaction of 
decrees of the civil court. | 
Genealogical tree of the family of S1yyid Hasan of the Tikanpuri branch of the 
Bdrha Sayyids. 


S. Hasan. 


——- CEE gue Ge semen o> soe ——_——_—_— ee ae YX 


é 
s.'Méa, S. Kh&n. 8.7 asuf, 8. Sultén. S. Nasfr-ud-Afn (see below.) S. duth, 





Caen eee 
8. Abhu. §. pholat Ali Kr &n. "| Abdullah Khéao. 
} 
a wanes 8. abaat Wat &b and four brothers, ree Kbé&n. 
8. Firoz. 8. Chhaju and two brothers. S. Shuiéat Ali Khao 
(re er ccm ema a and two brothers. 
8. Hasan. 8. Pabar Kbé&n. S. Chirfgh Ali. 
| | | 8. Béyazid Kian. 
8. Fay&z Ali Khén S. Hayat Ali Kr4o. 8S. Roshan Ali. 
and four brothers. {| N S. Hay&ti and seven 
{ 8. Ghu'ém Ali and S. Nar Muhammad. . ] brothers. 
& Ghulém Marta- two brothers. it S. Gbélib Ali and twa 
za and one brother. S. Umar Ali. brothers, 
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&. Munawar Ali. 
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S. Arif Ali, 
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two brothers. S. Subhb4n Ali. 
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three brothers. { S. Zdémin Alt and two brothers. 
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8. Imdal Ali and 


two brothers. S. Muhammad Husain. 
S. Nasir-ud-din (above, son of §. Hansa). - - 
S. Karam Husain . 



































and three bro- S. Ahmad. 
thers, 
8. cat Khan. 
Naw) Kl é jataén Khao, alias Abul Muzaffar Kb&n. 
t ee "| 
8. oo MansGr Kh&n. S. Lashkar Kha. S. Sherzanaé. Kléa or Muzaffar KL&n. 
8 Ajmeri. —{ | nl | 
gt 8. Nasr-ulla, &c. 8. T&za. 8. Abdussamad. S. Wajih-ud-din. S. 14-zam 42 Kk&2. 
S.Ghulim Mubammad. &c. | | | 
Réhat Ali. Mohsin Ali and (Ghulém Hasan Kl 4p and three 
| two brothers. brothers. 
Kalandar Ali | | 
and three Y&rab Ali. Bakhshish Ali Khéa and two 
| brothers. | brothers. 
Firoz Ali and i 
8S. Méssm. Sh Husain aa brother. Ahsan Ali Khan. 
_| and three | 
brothers. Nisér Ali and | 
oe ee three brothers. Imdéd Husain. 
ls ee 8. Ashraf Ali. 8. Zafar) &» Ali. 
S. Hasan Ak and 8. eke Al. 


eight brothers. { 
nH —  ~CS: es Hasan. 
S. Shujdat Ali. S. n Se F tlayat Ali. s. Abdnl Ali. 
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S. Ghais- ud-din » Haidar. S. Abul Mezoffar. 
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Sayyid Ahmad, the fourth son of Sayyid Kh4n Mir, settled in Kawal, where 

his descendants still reside and are persons of some im- 

Sayyid Abmac- —portanee. Tatar Khdn and Diwén Yér Muhammad 
Kh&n of this family distinguished themselves in the service of Aurangzeb. There 
_ are many Sayyids mentioned! by Mr. Blochmann in his notes to the Ain-+-Altari, 
whose names agree with those in the local lists, but without the details, which 
are not given, it is impossible to identify them. Altogether the descendants of 
Sayyid Hasan have not fared well. Thechief Mansarpur branch, involved even 
before 1841, has gone steadily to ruin. The Gh&libpur and Kailawadha Sayyids 
have, also, succumbed more or less to the money-lenders, Those of Khhaja 
hanpur, however, have preserved five villages, and those of Sardi retain half 

their ancestral property. 

- Genealogical tree of the family of Sayyid Ahmad of the Tthanpuri Branch of 

















the Baérha Sayyids. 
8. Ahmad. 
EEE ~~, 
8. Masaad. : 8. Chota. 
Diwin Méni. S. Amjad Ali 
Diwén ¥ér Muhammad K) én. 8S. T&'ér Khéa. 
Diwin Muhammad St&kir. S. Rustam Ali. 
Diwan Ghulém Husain. B. Mahb&b Ali. 
8. Sher Ali and three §. Hiogu. 
brothers. 
— eee A eo 
Oe ne An ca §. Bandah Ali, ae Ali. 
8. Sabir Ali. Ss. S&dik Ali. 8. Anwar Ali. CCO—_— A een, OM eee 
| 8. Ghulém Abbés. S. Farzand Ali. Akbar Ali asd 
- A ee ny S. Fazl Husain. one brother. 
" §. Ali Hasan, S, Muhd. Hasan. S. Fateh Ali. . 
a ——Se ay 
Ydeuf Ali. 


S. Yakas ak. |'S. Ghaldm Ali 

We next come to the descondants of Sayyid Umar, the eldest son of Sayyid 

Seoeid Gea: Khan Mir. Sayyid Umar settled in J&nsath, a village 

then inhabited by Jéts and Brahmans. His descendants 

acquired proprietary rights in the village, and during the ascendancy of the fa- 

mily in the reign of Farrukhsiyar, so extended their possessions that they were 

detached from Jauli and formed into a separate tappa known as J&nsath from 

the principal town. I shall first give the genealogical tree before proceeding 
to the history of this family. | 


1Ain, 1,892, and J. A. §., Ben., XI., 261. 
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Genealogical tree of the family of Sayyid Umar of the Tihanpuri branch of the 
Barha Sayyids. 
S$. Umar Shahid. 


Shaikh Muhammad. 
Say yid-ul-Mahdi. 
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8. khan Mir. 
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| (see below.) 
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From this family came the celebrated Naw4b Abdullah Khan, so well known in 
Ajmer under the name of Sayyid Midn. Mr. Blochmann differs from the local 
lists and gives five sons to Sayyid Abdullah Khan: (1) Sayyid Hasan Ali Kb&n, 
known by his title as Kutb-al-mulk, Sayyid Abdullah Kb&n ; (2) Sayyid Saif- 
ud-din Husain Ali Khan, not mentioned in the list ; (3, Sayyid Husain Ali, Khao 
known by his title as Amir-ul-mamélik; (4) Sayyid Najm-ud-din Ali Khan, the 
son of Hasan Ali Kh&n according to the list; and (5) Nur-ud-din Ali Khan, also the 
son of Hasan Ali Khan according to the list. Towards the close of Aurangzeb’s 
reign the ‘lihanpuri branch of the Barha Sayyids attained to considerable in- 
fluence and were entrusted with important commands. Sayyid Hasan 
Ali and Savyid Husain Ali were in the employment of Azim-ush-shan, son of 
Muizz-ud-din, who was afterwards known as the Emperor Bah&dur Shah,' and for 
their gallantry at the battle of Agra, in 1707A.D., which gave the throne to the 
father of their patron, the former received the government of Allahabad and the 
latter that of Patna. | 
In 1709 A.D. we find Sayyid Abmad, Sayyid Khan, Sayyid Husain Khaa, and 
Sayyid Ghairat Khan, all from Barha, fighting boldly 
for the emperor against the Hindu princes on the Nar- 
bada who had taken the opportunity to revolt. The Sayyids, trae to the reputation 
of their family, fought in the van of the army and perished to a man with all 
- their followers. During the next few years the B4rha Sayyids distinguished 
themselves in the Panj4), along the Indus and in Gujrdt, until the time came 
when by their aid the Jansath family became masters of Hindustan. The year 
1712 found the Sayyid governors distrustful of the power of their enemies at 
the Dehli court, and they at length resolved to raise prince Farrakhsiyar to the 
throne, In this design they were successful, and, as his ministers, enjoyed the 
highest dignities that the emperor could confer. They did not, however, attain 
their object without much hard fighting, and in the battles of Allahabad and Agra, 
which then tuok place, many of their relatives and clansmen lost their lives. Najm- 
ud-din Ali Khan, Nur-ud-din Ali Khéao, and Saif-ud-din Ali Kh4n greatly distin- 
guished themselves, and Nur-ud-din lost his life at Allahabad. Sayyid Hasan Ali 
Khan, henceforward known as Sayyid Abdullab, was appointed vazir of the empire 
with the title of Kutb-ul-mulk, and Sayyid Husain Ali became commander-in- 
chief with the title of Amir-ul-mamalik. Their subsequentcareer belongs to gene- 
ral history and has been sufficiently noticed in the introduction to the history of 
the Meerut division. Sayyid Husain Ali Kb&n was assassinated in 1721 A.D. , and 
his brother Sayyid Abdullah was poisoned three years afterwards. Many of the 
Sayyids of note fell with Sayyid Husain Ali in 1721, and still more perished in the 
unfortanate battle of Husainpur when Sayyid Abdullah was taken prisoner. Still 
some survived, and amongst those mentioned as holding high commands at 
1 Siyar-ul-mutakhkharfn, 22, 52, 63, 66,408. a 
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this time I find the names of Sayyid Asad-ullah, Sayyid Jan-nisér Kh&n, Sayyid 
Ikhlas Khan, Sayyid Asad Ali Kh&a thelame, Sayyid Diléwar Khan, and Sayyid 
Firoz Ali Khan. The estates of both brothers were conferred on one Muhammad 
Amin Khan, who lost no time in enforcing his authority in this district. At the 
same time Kamar-ud-din Kh&n succeeded to the dignities formerly held by the 
Sayvids, and ever remained the bitter, active and uascrupulous enemy of their 
race. 
On the death of Sayyid Abdullah in 1724 A.D., Sayyid Najm-ud-din Ali Khan, 
Intriguesof Kamar uddin bis youngest surviving brother, obtained for some time 
Khén, honourable employment under Sarbaland Khan, go- 
vernor of Gnjr&t, an] subsequently shared in the unmerited misfortunes which 
befell his patron. At the same time other members of the family continued to 
serve with distinction in various parts of the empire. Kamar-ud-din became 
alarmed at their reputation, and seeing that “ the snake was scotched and not 
killed,” resolvel to take such measures, on the first opportunity that presented 
itself, that the very name of Barha Sayyid should be completely obliterated 
from the records of the state. In this resolve he seems to have been actuated 
as much by religious feelings as by hereditary hatred; he was a Sunni, whilst the 
great massof the Sayyids were Shiahs. The vazir, for a long time, confined. 
himself to denying them all employments near the emoeror’s person uatil, at 
last in 1737, finding his.efforts not so successful as he had suppose, he carried 
his long-cherished plan into execution. Sayyid Saif-ud-din Ali Khéo, ever 
since the death of Sayyid Abdullah, had resided, in retirement, on the family 
estates at Jansath, and the vazir determined to provoke him to some apparently 
overt act of rebellion so as to give some colour to the action that he intended to 
take. For this purpose one Marhamat Khéno was cespatched to the Sah4ranpur 
district with orders to resume the jdg¢r of Sayyid Saif-ud-din and those of every 
other member of the family of the late Sayyid leaders and their dependents. 
Marhamat Khan was a man of coarse and brutal manners and undertook the 
office of jackal with alacrity. In carrying out his orders with an organised 
‘ crowbar brigade’ he acted with such unnecessary violence and cruelty that 
the Sayyids rose en masse and put him and his followers to death. Kamar-ud-— 
din, delighted at the intelligence, and thinking it a good excuse for destroying 
his enemies, root and branch, assembled a larga force of Turdnis, a body of Af- 
ghans under Ali Muhammad, Rohilla, besides contingents from the governors of 
Katehir, Sh&hjah4npur, and Shahabad, and a large body of Chhatrauri Sayyids, 
all of whom he placed under the command of his own brother Azim-ullah Khén, 
a name then, as in 1857, associated with deeds of cruel murder and rapine. 
The vazir’s force marched on J&nsath, the head-quarters of the Tibanpuri 
, Sayyids, and defeated Sayyid Saif-ud-din at Bhainsi 
nee on the Kh&tauli road. The town was then surrounded 
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and taken by aseault, and for three whole days nought but rapine acconmpanied 

with murder and rape prevailed. The Rohilla leader distinguished himself in 
the battle by killing Sayyid Saif-ad-din with his own hand, and received sab- 
stantial favours in reward besides permission to use the great drum with his forces. 
The resumption orders were now carried out with the greatest vigour, and many 
of the Sayyids emigrated to Lucknow, Bareilly, Aonla, and Nagina. A branch 
of the Jansath Sayyids is said to exist in Purniah in Bengal, and the descend- 
ants of the celebrated pir, Sayyid Abdallah Kirm4ni of Birbhim claim rela- 
tionship with the Sayyids of this district. For some time the Chhatranris 
reaped the reward of their desertion, bat with the building of the fort of 
Shukartér, near their principal town of Morna, troubles came upon them also. 
The Pathdns, too, in every way sought to undermine the influence of the rem- 
nant of the Sayyid aristocracy, and with the aid of the Gdjar chiefs of Bahsima 
on the south and Landhaura on the north effectually prevented any coalition of 
the Sayyids amongst themselves. These chiefs, and even the J&t and Rajpit 
communities, made common cause against the old state grantees. Pur Chhapér 
on the north and Bhukarheri on the east fell into the hands of the Landhaurs 
chief, whilst Bhima, Khatauli, and J&nsath were occupied by the Bahstima chief, 
and where the Giujurs did not claim any supremacy, the village communities 
themselves declared their independence or became vassals of the Pathan chief. 
To the south-west a Rajput leader received a cluster of villages from Zs&bits 
Khan, and many of these had formerly belonged to the Sayyids. 

The ancestor of the Naw&b of Karnél received three parganas in jdytr, 
including Muzaffarnagar and the estates formerly held 
by the descendants of Sayyid KhAnjahan, and no matter 
who lost or won, the Sayyids seem to have always been on the losing side. 
What limited rights they preserved were held by them as the vassals of what- 
ever power might, for the time being, be strongest, whether Imperial, AfgbAn, 
Marhatta, or eventually the British. There was little change amongst the vil- 
lage communities, who all through retained their old position intact, and in 
those cases, too, where the Sayyid settlements had approached the status of a 
village brotherhood their possession was acknowledged. The famine of 1783 
A.D. was severely felt in this district, and for the next twenty years, in common 
with the other districts of the Upper Du&b, Muzaffarnagar became the prey 
of marauding bodies of Sikhs and Rohillas. This state of things continued 
for the first two years of British rale when troops could ill be spared even for: 
the protection of the district and the security of the revenue. Mr. Guthrie, 
the collector, was often obliged to take refuge in the small mud fort of Fazl- 
garh “ with no other force than a few nays,” and it was not until the begin- 
ning of 1805 that Colonel Burn was able to clear the district of marauders (see 
SHAMLI). - 


Decay of the Sayyids. 
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Leaving the Sayyid history at the conquest, I must briefty review the Sikh 
raids into the district, as they exercised no inconsider- 
able influence on its fortunes, The first great invasion 
took place under the ferocious Bandu in 1710 A.D., when Jalal-ud-din of Jalale 
abad was faujddr of the Saharanpur circle. The Sikh hordes after plundering 
and burning the towns of Bahat, Sab4ranpur, Ambahta and Naénauta in the 
Sahéranpur district, penetrated southwards as far as the northern parganahs 
of Muzaffarnagar. The faujddr and his two nephews perished in a vain at- 
tempt to oppose the marauders. The latter had in the Gujars important allies, 
who gladly embraced the opportunity now afforded them to resist and throw off 
the yoke imposed by their Musalman rulers. Community of hatred: and in 
some sense of religion made them ready to aid the Sikhs to supplant the exist- 
ing power, but, perhaps, in rendering this assistance they were as much guided 
by their hereditary and instinctive love of plunder and a desire to save their 
own villages as by any other motive. They have always been found on the 
side of disorder, and until they become weaned from the roving, semi-nomad 
life that they have been accustomed to lead for generations, they will always 
rise to the surface when the reins of administration have been slackened and 
they think that plunder and murder can be indulged in with impunity. But as 
long as the Gujar knows that the Government is strong and willing to protect 
its subjects, so long will he remain satisfied with his hereditary occupation of 
cattle-stealing and cattle-grazing. Should evil days ever unfortunately arise, the 
Giujar tracts will, as they have always done, prove a very thorn in the side of 
the district officer and demand all his care and attention to manage them. 

The death of Bandu and the dispersion of his followers freed the district 
; for over half a century from the incursions of the 
Sikhs, but after the battle of Panipat they again com- 
menced their plundering expeditions. In 1763 A.D. an immense force crossed 
the Jumna, and after sacking Saharanpur, attacked and plundered the Sayyid 
town of Miranpur in parganah Bhukarheri. In the following year the same 
town suffered severely at the hands of the ‘‘ Budha dal,” the name by which 
the newly organised forces of the Sikhs was known. From the Siwdliks on the 
north almost to Meerut on the south, and even across the Ganges to Bijnaur on 
the east, the entire country fell a prey to the army of the Sikh theocracy and 
its Gujar allies, and village after village was plundered and burned, the inhabit- 
ants were slaughtered, the crops were destroyed, and the cattle were carried off. 
Although the Rohillas under Héfiz Rahmat Khan attempted some reprisals, their 
efforts were fruitless, and Najib-ud-daula, the natural guardian of the district, 
was absent at Dehli, so that the Sikhs, satiated with plunder, were able to retire 
leisurely to their own country. For three years there 
was some appearance of rest, but in May, 1767 A.D., 
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the Sikhs again came, increaased in numbers, improved in organisation, and 
more confident from success. Sweeping down by unfortunate Nanauta, they 
harried the whole of the Barha settlements. Meerut itself was attacked, and 
were it not for a timely diversion of a few Afgh&n detachments, could scarcely 
have held out. The Sikhs retreated north-wards and were pursued, and in a 
battle fought betweeu Kairana and Shénii in this district the imperial troops 
were victorious; but hardly had the latter reached Dehli when the Sikhs were 
again over the border. Nanauta was again burned, and all the way down to 
K4ndhla nothing was seen but smoking heaps of ashes where prosperous villages 
once stood. Najib Khan, now relieved from the presence of his enemies at Dehli, 
took the field and succeeded in clearing the district of marauders, and eventually 
drove them back by Nanauta and Islamnagar to the gh&ts on the Jumna. 

But this was his last success ; for henceforth, writes! Mr. Williams, “‘as regu- 
larly as the crops were cut, the border chieftains 
crossed over and levied black-mail from almost every 
village in the most systematic manner. Their requisitions were termed ‘ rdki,’ 
and sometimes euphemistically ‘ kambli’ or ‘ blanket-money.’ Tach of them had 
a certain well-known beat or circle so well recognised and so clearly defined 
that itis not unusual for the peasantry, at the present day, to spsak of some 
places being, for instance, in Jodh Singh’s patti, others in Diw&n Singh’s, or 
Himmat Singh’s, and so on. The collections, of course, varied with the ability 
of the people to pay, averaging from Rs.2 to Rs. 5 a head. Two or three 
horsemen generally sufficed to collect them, for two or three thousand mote 
were never very far off. In case of delay about paying up, a handful of 
troopers, each well mounted and armed with a spear, sword and a good match- 
lock, speedily appeared to accelerate the liquidation of the debt. The Sikh’s 
endurance and rapidity of movement were quite commensurate with his rapacity, 
enabling him to baffle, if not delay, superior numbers. With the exception of 
beef he had, it is true, no objection to a generous dict of fish, flesh or fowl, and 
he thoroughly enjoyed his liquor ; but, at a pinch, he could march some twenty 
or thirty miles a day on no better fare than a little parched gram washed 
down with pure cold water. A tent he despised ; baggage, in the ordinary 
sense of the word, he had none, looking to others to provide him with that as 
well as most other luxuries. Besides his weapons, his whole kit consisted of 
horse-gear, a few of the very simplest cooking utensils and two blankets, one 
for himself and one for his faithfal steed. These last important items of the 
Sikh warrior’s equipment clearly point to the origin of the term ‘ kambli,’ 
for the tax levied on each villager or townsman was, on an average, equal 
to about the price of a blanket. In spite of the simplicity of his habits, 
he took a pardonable pride in the adornment of his person and the proper 
— CG Rev LX s—<“i‘“Csé‘“S™S™S*~*~™” 
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maintenance of his accoutrements. Like the ancient Spartan, he never failed 
to carefully comb out and adjust his long hair and beard before the battle, and 
his white vest contrasting with his scarlet trappings made a fair show as he 
rode along gallantly to the fight. Although his tactics mainly resolved them- 
selves into a prolonged series of skirmishes conducted after the Parthian fashion, 
yet in the strife of men contending hand-to-hand he was terrible, though help- 
leas against good artillery. The ‘dal,’ fortunately, possessed very few guns 
and hardly understood the use of them. This deficiency saved the country 
from complete subjection, a contingency which seemed imminent a few years 
later.”’ 

The people were helpless, and, left to themselves, began the construction of 
those mud forts which are so characteristic of the state 
of insecurity of, indeed, nearly the whole Dudb during 
the latter half ofthe last century. Ia 1774 and 1775 formidable invasions again 
occurred, and in the latter year, ZAbita Kh&n was obliged to purchase the safety 
of his fortress of Ghausgarh by paying a fine of Rs.50,000. Departing thence, 
the Sikhs ravaged the Sayyid country and plundered Mir4npur and Kaithora, | 
where the Sayyids, Sh4h4mat Kh4n and Fatehullah Khan, made some slight 
resistence. The Sikhs then passed through Shamli, Kairana, Kandhlaand Meerut, 
and then again turned westwards. Dispirited by the success of hisenemiesat court, 
and despairing of being able to take the field againstthe Sikh invaders unaided, 
Z&bita Khan turned his attention towards forming an alliance with them against 
their common enemy, the court faction at Dehli. Uniting their forces, the Sikh 
and the Rohilla leader marched down the Dudb and were met by the imperial 
forces near Budhana; retreating thence to Baghra and again to Amirnagar, the | 
allied forces suddenly turned round and attacked the imperialists, who were 
routed with great slaughter in March 1776 A.D. Kvsim Ali Kh&n, the brother 
of Majad-ud-daula, diwan of the empire, fell in this battle, and the disorganiza- 
tion of the Dehli army was completed: Meerut, Hapur, Sikandra and Khiurja 
were taken, and even Koil, Atrauli and Kasganj were visited by the invaders. 
Francklin says that ZAbita Kb&éno was so pleased with his new allies that he 
renounced Isl4m and became a follower of Nanak, under the name ! “ Dharam 
Singh,” and Mr. Williams atnbates to this circumstance the proverb still 


current in the district :-= 
“ Ek guru ke do chela, ddha Sikh ddha Ruheld,” 
Najaf Kh4n was summoned from the Jat country, and after a bloody battle 
was fought between Amirnagar and Ghausgarh, suc- 
Bikh-Hohilla conteteracy, ceeded in driving the Sikhs and Rohillas across the 
Jumna. After a time, he induced Zabita Khan to 


come to an understanding with the emperor, and caused him to be restored to 
| 2 Cunningham, 117, 
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all his previous dignities. But in doing so both parties forgot to consult the Sikhs, 
who henceforth regarded their former ally as a renegade, and made his possessions 
again the scene of the same rapine and destruction that had marked their earlier 
irruptions. From 1778 to 1781 every year saw the plandering hordes across the 
Jumna, and in August of the latter year Meerut was again besieged. Fortu- 
nately Mirza Muhammad Shafi was able to opposa them here with a considerable 
force, and having succeeded in defeating the whole Sikh army with great slaugh- 
ter, and in driving them out of the Duab, carried the war into their own country.’ 
During the terrible famine year of the chalisa (1840 8., 1783 A.D.,) the 
Sikhs under Baghel Singh, Krora Singbia, ocoupied 
the upper Du&b as far as the Ganges, and even swept 
round by Hardwar through the Dehra Dan. These incursions alarmed even the 
English in Calcutta, and in 1784 Major Brown was sent on a deputation to Shah 
Alam by the Supreme Council. His mission is thus described by Francklin*® :— 
“ The real cause of Major Brown’s arrival, was in consequence of orders he had 
received fron. his Government, notto decline any overture that might be made 
for affording a military aid to the royal cause. The Sikhs had for several years 
back, by their predatory incursions into the Du&b and Rohilkhand, excited alarm 
in the government of Asaf-ud-daula, and Mr. Hastings, the British Governor, 
with his usual discernment, deemed the exertions of the court at Dehli might, 
at the present juncture of affairs, prove a beneficial counterpoise to the rising 
power of the Sikhs.” The flight of Mirza Jawan Bakht to Lucknow prevent- 
ed any overtures being made, and the Sikhs were again left to themselves. In 
the following year Jassa Singh Ramgarhia and other chiefs, including Rai 
Singh Bhangi, and his nephew Sher Singh, Jodh Singh of Chachrauli and 
Sahib Singh of Ladwa, marched straight through the Duab, sacking Mirdapur 
on their way, and finally crossing the Ganges, plundered Rohilkhand as far as 
Chandausi in the Moradabad district. Cunningham® writes :—“ At this period 
Zabita Kh&én was almost confined to the walls of his fort of Ghausgarh, and the 
hill Raja of Garhwal, whose ancestor had received Dara as a refugee in defiance 
of Aurangzeb, had been rendered tributary, equally with all his brother 
Rajpiats, in the lower hills westward to the Chin&b. The Sikhs were pre- 
dominant from the frontiers of Oudh to the Indas, and the traveller Forster 
amusingly describes the alarm caused toa little chief and his people by the ap- 
pearance of two Sikh horsemen under the walls of their fort, and the assiduous 
services and respectful attention which the like number of troopers met with 
from the local authorities of Garhwaél and from the assembled wayfarers ata 
place of public reception.” In 1788 A.D. the year of his deposition and death, 
Ghul4m Kédir defeated a force of Sikhs who, after sacking Ambahta, were 
marching southwards through Muzaffarnagar. | 
~~"? Shah-Aulam, 94, 2 Ibid, 116. 2 Cunningham's Sikhs, 117 
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After the capture of Meerut and the execution of Ghulam Kadir in 1788, 
The Marhattas make the Marhattas marched northwards through the Du&db 
eee and annexed the northern districts, of which Ghani 
Bahailur of Banda! became the first governor. Temporising with the Sikhs, 
he allowed many of their leaders to hold portions of this and the Sabfranpur dis- 
trict partly as farmers and partly in lieu of the uncertain dues that they were 
accustomed to levy.2 Thus in 1790 A.D., R&i Singh of Jag&dri and Sher 
Singh of Barhiya took possession of portions of the mukarari of the Gijar Raja 
of Landhaura, comprising parganahs Manglaur, Jaurfsi and Jawalapur in the 
Sahéranpnr district, but were obliged to give them up in the following year by 
the new governor, Bhairon Pant Taintiya. Both still held, for some time, por- 
tions of the Sult4nopur parganah, whilst R4i Singh occupied Nakur. In this 
district Gurdat Singh of Ladwa obtained parganahs Jhanjhana, Kandhla and 
SbL4mli and held them with Karnal for twelve years. Bhanga Singh, also, 
acquired Bidauli and Kairina, and all agreed to protect the Duodb from the 
attacks of the other Sikh chiefs. But, relieved of their great enemies, the Sikh 
confederation fell to pieces, and chief began to attack chief and aggrandise 
himself at the expense of his co-religionists.. Nakur itself, though held by Réi 
Singh, was attacked by Diw4n Singh and plundered. The former appealed to 
the Marhattas, who had already begun to levy tribute from Patiala and other states 
in Sarhind, when the death of Sindhia himself put an end to any aggressive 
attempts on the part of his followers. 
On the death of Madhoji Sindhia in 1794 A.D., the Sikhs across the Jumna, 
State of the country in already jealous of their brethren who received grants 
1794 A.D. in the Dudb, were ready for further raids. Daulat Rao 
Sindhia with eight battalions of disciplined troops was at Poona, De Boigne was 
at Aligarh, the Begam Sumru was at Sardhana, and Appa Khandi Rao with 
George Thomas® was in Mewat. Profiting by the disorders of the time, the 
Sikhs again invaded the Du&b in 1795 A.D., andssucceeded in driving the 
Marhatta garrison from Sahéranpur. The fugitives took shelter in the fort of 
Jalélabad and would not have escaped their enemies had not George Thomas 
appeared with a portion of his Mewat force and relieved them. Thomas was 
then appointed ‘ warden of the marches’ by Lakhwa Dada, who had succeeded to. 
the Marhatta command in Sah4ranpur, and was given charge of 2,000 infantry, 
200 cavalry and sixteen pieces of artillery raised for the protection of the 
Jumna frontier, and was assigned the parganahs of Panipat, Sonpat, and Karn4l 
for their pay. Thomas, however, found his task no easy one. Although Bapu 
Sindhia exerted himself during 1796 to restore some appearance of order, the 
Sikh jdgtrdérs were found to be intriguing with their brethren in the Panjab. 
The Sikh commandant of Shéali, then in Gurdat Singh’s jagir, was detected in a 
4 Gazetteer, I., $2. 2 Mr. G. Williams ie Cal. Rev., LXI,, 42, > See Gazetteer, Il., 25 
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treasonable correspondence ; his fort was attacked by Thomas, was taken, and the. 
entire garrison fell by the sword. Thomas then hastened northwards to assist 
Baépu Sindhia, who was engaged in investing the Tirkman fort of Lakbnauti, 
then held by Bahrmand Ali Khan, and here also, he and his forces distinguished 
themselves and contributei, in no small measure, to the ultimate success of the 
Marhata troops. Crossing the Jumna, Thomas defeated the Sikh confederates 
in four successive actions near Karn4l, but finding Perron, who had succeeded 
De Boigne, inimical to his success, Thomas left the Du&b for Mewat, still, how- 
ever, continuing his operations against the Sikhs. He repaired the walls of 
Hénsi, cast guns, erected icanufactories for small-arms and powder, and enrolled 
large numbers of horse and foot, with which he levied contributions on the 
neighbouring Sikh States. We next hear of the Sikhs as allies! of Sambu- 
n&th, the Baniya agent of Im&m Bakhsh, governor of Sahéranpur. They 
joined him in his revolt against Perron and were 
present at the battle of Kh&tauli, early in 1800, in 
which Sambunfth’s six battalions were defeated by three of Perron’s battalions 
with the loss of six guns. About the same time Thomas attacked Jhind, 
belonging to Bhag Singh of the Phulkia confederacy. The town was relieved 
by the old chief,? Baghel Singh Krora Singhia and the sister of the Patiala 
Raja, bat they failed to injure Thomas in his retreat to Hansi. Early in 1800 
Thomas took Fatehabad and reduced the Bhattis of Hari&na to submission, while 
the Pathéns of Maler Kotla and the converted Musalméns of R&ikot, also, ao- 
knowledged him as master. [n all quarters he spread his influence and com- 
pelled submission to his authority and made those whose own will had, hitherto, 
heen their sole law, obey his slightest command. The Sikhs were not more 
successful in the Du&b, they and their employer Sambun&th were again defeated 
in August, 1800, with the loss of all their baggage and twenty-four pieces of 
cannon. Following up his success Perron resumed nearly all the Sikh jdgtre with 
the exception of Jhanjhina, which was still held by Gurdat Singh, and yielded 
a revenue of Rs. 86,554, and other lands held by Bh&g Singh and valued at 
Rs. 57,968. Kandhla was transferred from the Ladwa chief to Colonel Hess- 
ing,* and Shamli, with a revenue of Rs. 38,000, was added to Chhaprauli as the 
jdgtr of Sh&h Niz&m-ud-din, the comptroller of the imperial household and a 
firm friend of the Marhattas. It was, however, resumed by Perron in the 
rains of 1801 and included with Bidauli and Kairéna in his personal jdg¢r. 

The history of the Sikh in the Du&b during 1801-02 is so intimately con- 
nected with Thomas that I must again refer to bis 
history. In 1801 Thomas raised his force to ten 
battalions of disciplined infantry with sixty pieces of cannon and secured to him- 
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» See Gaxetteer, IT, 253. * Cunningham, 123. * Collr., Meerut, 21et May, 1805. 
* See Gazetteer, IT., 103. 
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self a country yielding three lakhs of revenue a year. With this considerable 
force he made a bold attempt to besiege Lahore and repeatedly beat the Sikhs 
who attempted to oppose his progress, and was beyond the Satlaj river, within 
four marches of Lahore, where he intended to plant his colours and make it 
the capital of his future empire, when he heard that the vigilant Perron was 
preparing to attack him. Thomas made a rapid retreat to Ha&nsi, fighting 
the Sikh horse who hovered round him, and marching thirty or forty miles a 
day. ‘ His swift retrograde movement,” writes Smith, who was then in the 
Marhatta service,’ ‘‘ astonished Perron, who had hoped to seize Thomas’ de- 
fenceless country, before he could return to defend it ; and who had determined 
to annihilate Thomas’ force or to employ it to forward his own view. With 
this determination Perron collected ten battalions and two thousand horse 
and marched from Dehli in August, 1801, to negociate with or to fight Thomas, 
Perron had previously strengthened his party by alliances with some Sikh chiefs, 
the political foes of Thomas, who had agreed to assist Perron with money and 
with cavalry (five lakhs of rupees and ten thousand horse) to exterminate their 
dangerous neighbour, George Thomas. In August, 1801, the two rival parties 
approached each other near Bah&durgarh, ten kos to the west of Delhi. Thomas 
also had formed alliances with the Begam Sumru, with the Rajas of Jaipur and 
Alwar, and with Lafontaine, who commanded six battalions of Filoze’s party in 
the serviceof Sindhia. Such are the singularity and treachery of eastern poli- 
tics, that two of Sindhia’s brigades, Sumru’s and Filoze’s, had agreed to assist 
George Thomas against Daulat Rao’s commander-in-chief, Perron.’ 

“‘T was employed to bring Thomas to terms and to an interview with his 
rival. Perron offered him sixty thousand rupees a 
month for his party, the rank of colonel. and the fort 
of H&nsi, if Thomas would take service with Sindhia and serve under Perron’s 
order. Thomas, to gain time, agreed to Perron’s terms, and with some difficul- 
ty I brought them to an interview; but they soon became mutually distrust- 
fal, and separated to commence hostilities. Perron wished to follow the politi- 
cal axiom ‘divide et impera;’ he required Thomas to divide his force by send- 
ing four battalions to the assistance of Sindhia; and Thomas was ambitious, 
his alliances were strong, and Daulat Rao’s detachments had just been cut off 
by the victorious Holkar at Ujjain, and Sindhia had made a precipitate retreat 
to Burhanpur. ‘The time was propitious to the views of Thomas. Perron had 
only ten battalions: eight of his battalions : had been ordered to march to the 
assistance of Sindia, whose affairs wore a gloomy prospect. Thomas wished 
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1] quote from “ A Sketch cf the rise, progress and termination of the regular corps formed 
and commanded by Europeans in the service of the Native Princes of India : by Lewis Ferdinand _ 
Smith, late Major in Daulat Rao Sindhia’s service.” Calcutta circa 1804, as giving the account 
of an cye-witness. 
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to gain time until he could raise six battalions more —the recruits were on the 
way to join him, the arms were ready, and he desired farther to strengthen his 
alliances. The victorious Holkar had repeatedly written to him to begin hosati- 
lities, and he would assist him with money and cavalry —in short, the chances 
were much in favour of Thomas; but he was a proof that in politics, as well as 
games, fortune mocks calculation and probability of success. Perron and 
Thomas were both too cunning to deceive each other long ; matters could no 
longer remain dubious, and a rupture succeeded their hypocritical negotiations.” 
“Thomas retreated to Hansi, and Perron, unwisely, set off for Koil with 
Perron breaks with impolitic precipitation, leaving the war against his 
Thomas. enemy to be carried on by Bourquien,! who commanded 
DeBoigne’s third brigade and was a Major. Had Thomas acted with his usual 
prudence, boldness and activity, the forces under Bourquien must have been 
destroyed ; the allies of Thomas would have then thrown off the mask and openly 
taken his part, and before Perron could have collected another efficient force, 
Thomas would have been master of Dehli, the king’s person, and probably 
would have extinguished Perron’s power and authority ; and Sindhia would 
have quietly transferred that power to Thomas, for he would have been equally 
indifferent who governed Hindustan, Perron or Thomas, as he must, from his 
impotency to resist, have bowed to the will and power of every aspiring mind, 
who commanded large bodies of regular infantry. Hostilities commenced 
after the retreat of George Thomas and his army and the flight of Perron 
from his army. I was ordered with three battalions to lay siege to George 
garh, a small fort, forty kos to the eastward of Hansi. Thomas and his forces 
were encamped under the fort of Hansi, and Bourquien was ordered with seven 
battalions and five thousand horse to lie between me and Hansi to cover the 
siege of Georgegarh, which must have fallen in a week; but with singalar 
ignorance, Bourquien encamped at Jin, ten kos farther from me than Thomas's 
army. The consequence was obvious, for three days after I laid siege to 
Georgegarh, I was attacked by Thomas with eight battalions, compelled to 
raise the siege and retreat to Jhajhar, four kos to the east of Georgegarh. 
Favoured by the obscurity of night I was not completely cut off, and made 
gooi my retreat, with the loss of one gun and one-third of my force killed and 
wounded. How [escaped total destruction [do not yet know, and why Thomas 
did not follow my retreat I cannot say ; for if he had continued the pursuit 
I must have lost all my guns, and my party would have been completely des- 
troyed; but Thomas spared me and remained at Georgegarh after raising 
the siege. I believe he was apprehensive of following me for fear he should be 
too far from Hansi, and that Bourquien, in the meantime, would cut off his 
retreat to his fort; but alarm in his troops, I believe more strongly, to have 
"2? "This man’s real name was Louis Bernard. = 3 
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been the cause of his strange conduct. The next day, the 28th September, my 
brother, Captain E. F. Smith, arrived to my assistance with two thousand 
horse, after performing an astonishing rapid movement of eighty miles in ten 
hours ; but brotherly affection gave impulse to his course, and his example 
hurried on most of the cavalry. This circumstance prevented Thomas from 
renewing the attack on me, as he intended, on the 28th September. On the 
29th September, 1801, Major Bourquien, with the third brigade, reached George- 
garb, after a surprising march of forty kos in thirty-six hours. The brigade 
arrived about mid-day, but the troops were harrassed, fatigued, and famished. 
With destructive imbecility, Rourquien ordered the troops, consisting of seven 
battalions, to storm Thomas’s intrenched camp at 4 o’clock in the afternoon. 
He did not lead the attack himself, but prudently remained with the cavalry 
two thousand yards in the rear of George Thomas's line. The seven battalions 
of DeBoigne, with calm intrepidity, advanced with their guns through heavy 
sand, exposed to a dreadful and well-directed fire of fifty-four pieces of 
cannon, and attacked Thomas’s ten battalions in their intrenchments ; but they 
were repulsed with the severe loss of above one thousand and one hundred 
men killed and wounded, which was nearly one-third of their number. Their 
slow progress through the heavy sand which lay in front of Thomas’s lines, 
owing to their guns, which they would not leave in their rear, occasioned not. 
only their defeat, but their dreadful carnage. Thomas’s loss was not so great, 
as the guns of DeBoigne’s battalions were mostly dismounted by their recoil on 
the sand, when fired, which snapped their axle trees. 

“ Among the killed was a very amiable and gallant young officer, Captain 
K. F. Smith, who commanded the left wing of De 
Boigne’sa battalions. Had Thomas taken advantage 
of Bourquien’s ignorance and folly and sallied out on the defeated troops of 
Perron, he would have overturned his power: but Thomas wag in this criti- 
cal moment confused and confounded, though he had shown feats of valour 
during the action. Moreover, he had only two European officers to assist his 
exertions and direct a line of ten battalions, one of whom, the gallant Hop- 
kins, lost his leg, and his native officers had been bribed over to Perron’s inter- 
est. Fresh forces arriving, and Thomas unable or unwilling to retreat to his 
fort, was surrounded at Georgegarh: Colonel Pedrons arrived, superseded 
Bourquien, and blockaded Thomas and his diminished troops. They sustained. 
the blockade for seven weeks, and at last were conquered by famine. Tke 
troops came over to Pedrons or dispersed, and Thomas escaped with great 
difficulty with his European officers, Captain Hearsey and Lieutenant Birch, 
who adhered to his fallen fortune with commendable inflexibility, to Hénsi, 
and left his enemy in possession of fifty-four pieces of cannon, his camp and 
baggage. Pedrons returned to Koil and Bourquien followed Thomas to Hansi, 
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stormed the town and laid siege to the fort. The fort of Hansi has been cele- 
brated in oriental history: it was one of the strongest in India, and above 
forty thousand Musalm4ns lie buried on the circumjacent plain, of the 
various armies of the faithful who attempted to wrest it from the Hindus, 
Ala-ud-din Ghori took it six hundred years ago after an eighteen month's 
siege and the loss of twenty thousand men; but it had been dismantled and 
lay long neglected, and Thomas had not had sufficient leisure to renew ite 
strength. Moreover, Bourquien had subdued the garrison with gold, which 
in India is more irresistible than in Europe. In this critical situation I 
came forward once more to assist Thomas to mitigate the severity of his mis- 
fortunes and dissipate the dangers with which he was environed. I advised 
him to an honourable surrender before the garrison delivered him over to his 
enemy, with eternal disgrace to themselves and ignominy to him. He followed 
my council, surrendered the fort on the lst January, 1802, and with his family 
and private property was conveyed to the Company’s frontiers under my pro- 
tection. His misfortunes had broke his daring mind and impaired his robust 
constitution ; and the luxuries of Indian tables hurried him to his grave in 
the end of 1802.” Perron and the Sikhs thus, fortunately, got rid of an in- 
veterate foe, and the British lost in Thomas an ally who would have been of 
much assistance to them in their subsequent wars with the Marhattas. 

In November, 1801, the treaty of Lucknow was concluded which gave to 
the British the Lower and Central DuAb, Gorakhpur, 
and a great portion of Rohilkhand. This was followed 
by the treaty of Bassein, which Sindhia considered so injurious to his interests 
that he, at once, threw all his influence into the scale against the British, and 
war was declared. (General Lake captured the fort of Aligarh in 1803, while 
Perron, the Marhatta commander, delivered himself up to the English at 
Muttra. The British marched upon Dehli, and defeating a Sikh contingent 
under Louis Bourquien expelled the Marhattas, and eventually Muzafiarnagar 
came into their possession with the remainder of the conquered provinces. A 
few days after the capture of Dehli Colonel Burn occupied Sah4ranpur. He 
had, however, hardly reached it when the Sikhs were again on the border.' 
Lieutenant Birch with a party of najibs pushed on to watch the fords while 
reinforcements were asked for from Dehli. Colonel James Skinner with s 
strong detachment of some 800 irregular horse crossed the Jamna lower down 
and completely surprised the enemy (February, 1804), routing them with 
great loss. Posts were, then, established along the Jumna and a battalion of 
the Begam’s from Sardhana occupied Chilkana. But the Sikh sard&rs tendered 
their submission and all was peace for a time. In September, Colonel Ochter- 
lony recalled the troops at Sahfranpur to aid in the defence of Dehli, thea 
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threatened by Holkar’s adopted son Harn&th. The entire Dudb rose in their 
rear, and in October, 1804, Sher Singh of Burhiya and Ré&i Singh led the 
last great Sikh expedition across the Jumna by Rijgh4t opposite Sult&npur, 
(13th October). The Sikh chiefs were not inclined to give up their claims to 
rdki and kambli from the Duéb without a struggle, and, notwithstanding their. 
submission in March, were prepared to take advantage of the opportunity 
afforded by the advance of Holkar’s forces in October to vindicate their alleged 
rights. They marched down by Damjhera, where a skirmish is said to have 
taken place, and thence by Chilkéna, where the Sayyids offered some feeble re- 
sistance. In Sult4npur the house of an old servant of the Sikhs alone escaped 
destruction, and as they approached Sahéranpur, the Collector (Mr. Guthrie) 
was obliged to shut himself up in the old fort known as the Kila Ahmad- 
abadi with his records and treasure. 

Colonel Burn, on hearing of the advance of the Sikhs, set out from Dehli, 
on the 25th Octoher, with the 2nd battalion, 14th 
N.I., «a battalion of irregulars ander Captain 
Harriott and six guns (one 18-pounder, one 12-pounder and four 6-pounders) 
and was passing on rapidly to the relief of Saharanpur, when he was overtaken. 
by the Marhatta cavalry near Kandhla. Jaswant Rao Holk4r with a large 
force of horse had escaped from Dehli with the determination of cutting off the 
small force destined for the relief of Mr. Guthrie. The subsequent fight is 
thus described from official records by Mr. Williams’ :—“ After a vain attempt 
to cut his way through the enemy, whose swarms were hourly increasing, 
Colonel Barn found himself constrained, on the morning of the 30th, to occupy 
a small mud fort under the very walls of Shamli, a hostile town, which closed 
its gates against him. The villagers all know the spot well. It was afterwards 
distinguished by one of the most gallant fights, and one of the most cold-blooded 
massacres, that ever happened during the mutiny. His situation was, to all 
appearance, desperate. The detachment amounted to barely 1,500 men, the 
force beleaguering it to fully 20,000, without counting a reinforcement of Sikhs, 
and the townspeople showed the same spirit that characterised their conduct 
in later days, not: only intercepting supplies and harbouring the enemy within 
their walls, but themselves taking an active part in the assault. Their matchlock- 
men, sheltered by the ramparts, kept up such a deadly fire upon our sepoys 
in the fort beneath, that they actually did greater execution than Holkar’s 
regulars, putting upwards of one hundred men hors de combat before Colonel 
Burn was relieved by General Lake on the 3rd November. In the interval, 
the garrison fought with devoted bravery, amid cruel privations. The same. 
cannot be said of the Marhatta host, who vanished at the sight of 
the dust rising along the Dehli road in advance of the British column. 
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The episode curiously illustrates the force of hereditary predisposition. Ghasi 
R&m, the leading Jat zamindar of the place, was chiefly instrumental in stop- 
ping Colonel Burn’s supplies and otherwise annoying his forces. His son 
Mohar Singh, following in the paternal footsteps, was consequently hanged on 
account of similar achievements during the year 1857. The British commander 
perniitted his troops to burn the town as a punitive measure. This, we are 
told, had a most wholesome effect in other quarters. For instance, at Thana 
Bhawan, some twelve miles north, ordinarily a hot-bed of disloyalty, Holkar, 
whose first inpulse seems to have been to effect a junction with the Sikhs in 
Sah4ranpur, met with such an unfriendly reception that he changed his mind 
and doubled back again in a south-easterly direction. Meerut was equally 
inhospitable, so he continued his flight southward.” 

Colonel Burn heard at Shémli that one of the Begam’s regiments had res- 
cued Mr. Guthrie, who joined the army at K b&tauli and 
accompanied the force to Meerut. As soon as Colonel 
Burn heard of the fall of Dig, he advanced northwards (18th November) against 
the Sikhs who had now penetrated as far as Sh4mli and Ghafargarh in parganah 
Soron. His force consisted of the 2nd battalion, 14th N.I., the Ist 
battalion of the 21st N. I. under Captain Atkins, one battalion of regular in- 
fantry, 2,000 Bahraich horse under Captain Murray, and a few guns. In two 
days they reached Jaula in parganah Budh&na, and thence proceeded to Thana 
Bhawan, driving out Gurdat Singh of Ladwa, who joined the remainder of the 
Sikhs at Charaon, on the banks of the Hindan, seven miles west of Deoband. 
Here the enemy chose a strong position, and supported by the Gujars and 
R&ngar Rajpits awuited the advance of the British force. On the 24th Novem- 
ber the Sikhs were attacked and defeated with considerable loss, but owing to 
the cowardice displayed by the irregular horse, the fortunes of the day were 
for a long time doubtful.1 Sher Singh lost a leg by a cannon-shot, and his old 
uncle, Rai Singh, led him off the field to die at Burhiya. In spite of their 
punishment the Sikhs again invaded the district and occupied Thana Bhawan, 
Rampnr, and the neighbourhood of Deoband. Colonel Burn advanced by Théua 
Bhawan and attempted to surprise the Sikhs who occupied Tholu near Bhila 
in parganah Gangoh, of the Sahéranpur district, on the night of the 19th Decem- 
ber, 1804, but was unsuccessful ; for hearing of the approach of the British the 
Sikhs fled by Chilkéna, across the Jumna. Colonel Burn would have followed 
them up, but orders were recieved forbidding him to cross the river. Colonel 
Burn returned to Sahéranpur, and early in the following January drove out 
small parties of Sikhs who had advancedas far as Muzaffarnagar on a purely 
plundering expedition. 


Action at Charaon. 


——————— 

1 See further Cal. Rev., LXI., 346, fora more detailed account of this action, in which 
Shaikh Kalan (Gaz., II., 219,258) and Kazi Muhammad Ali of Manglaur distinguished them- 
selves on the side of the British. 
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During January the troops were employed in suppressing a disturbance 
which arose in KAndhla. Mr. Williams writes:— “The J&ts and Gujars had 
risen at the instigation of Jaswant Rao Holkar and massacred several of the 
K4nungoi Baniyas, a family abominable to them, be- 
cause it enjoyed the twofold advantage of holding 
what were then considered lucrative appointments under Government and of 
also possessing other facilities for amassing money, which the procedure of the 
civil courts has since enabled them to accumulate with still greater ease. The 
Sadiki Shaikhs, the impoverished descendants of Shaikh Im4m Haj of Samana, 
share the credit of having contrived the conspiracy with the Réiz4dah Baniyas, 
speculators less prosperous than the K&énungois. One Azim, a Musalmdn Gijar, 
supposed at first to have been the ringleader of the insurgents, gave his name 
to the emeute, which is styled the ‘ Azimgirdi.’ Subsequent inquiries shifted 
the chief blame from his shoulders to those of Langir Gosh&in, Mahant of Garh 

Goshain, a fort north of Rampur Kheri, near KAndhla, before which Colonel Burn 
appeared on the 22nd of January, and, after storming it, hung the Mahant on 
the spot. Two of his Jat associates, Réj Karn of Lisérh and Dhan Singh of 
-Harmastpur, fondly imagined that they would get off scot-free by presenting 
themselves in Mr. Guthrie’s kutcherry with an air of injured innocence. 
Their cunning availed them not, for they were instantly seized and likewise 
executed, under a military sentence, close to the scene of their exploits.” 
During the early part of February the troops were occupied in assisting in the 
collection of the land-revenue and in patrolling the Jumna until towards the mid- 
dle of the month, when news came of the irruption of Amir Kh4n. Colonel 
Burn was then at Tanda, in parganah Chhaprauli of 
the Meerut district, and Begam Sumru had two batta- 
lions and eight guns close by at Kut4na, which she at once reinforced with the 
bulk of her army. Colonel Burn retired by Thana Bhawan to Sahdranpur, and 
there received orders to watch the fords of the Ganges and prevent the Pin- 
d&ris from crossing. At this time he took advantage of the proffered services of 
Bhag Singh of Jhind and Bhai L&l Singh of Kaithal, and leaving Sahéranpur 
under their care marched by Jabarhera, Par and Tisha to Mir4npur, where he 
was joined by Mr.Guthrie. A small body of the enemy crossed near Shukartar, 
but soon retired, and Colonel Burn proceeded southwards to Garhmukhtesar 
while the Collector remained at Mirénpur. Towards the end of February, Mr. 
Guthrie proceeded to Fazlgarh, about seven kos from Meerut, and made it his 
head-quarters. He applied to Colonel Barn for a treasury guard, adding—“ I 
request that it may be understood that I do not apply for a personal guard,” 
though his recent experience at Sahéranpur would have fully supported such an 
application. The fact is that, at this time, a jealousy sprang up between the 
military and civil authorities, which showed itself in the former refusing a 
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personal guard to the Collector, while the latter rendered no assistance in obtain- 
ing supplies. The cause of this jealousy appears to have been chiefly due to 
the Collector siding with and expressing the greatest confidence in the loyalty 
of the Becam Sumru, whilst Colonel Burn declared that he had good reason to 
know that she was then intriguing with the Sikhs and Marhattas. 

On the 9th March, Gurdat Singh and others again threatened K4ndhla, and, 
on the following day, the native officer at Kair&na 
reported that a body of 4,000 Sikh horse had crossed 
the Jumna and were plundering in their accustomed manner. It was also said 

that the Sikhs bad received two lakhs of rupees from Holkar to assist Amir 
Kh&n. Colonel Burn was beginning a series of reprisals, but was obliged to 
co-operate with the Rohilkhand forces in the pursuit of the Pind&ris. On the 
12th March Mr. Guthrie wrote that he hoped to hold out in Fazlgarh with a 
small local force, some twenty Moradabad provincials and eighty matchlock- 
men. He bad only eight rounds of ammunition per man, but “the enemy,” be 
writes “ haveno guns, and can only take it by escalade, to attempt which they 
possess neither courage nor materials.” Still, on the 13th March, the Pindéris 
attacked Hapur close by, and were it not for the determined resistance offered by 
the tahsildér, Ibr4him Ali (p. 384), would have captured the place and hare 
effected a junction with the Sikhs. On the 16th, the Sikhs, to the number 
of 2,000, were in the neighbourhood of Sh4mli, and Gurdat Singh sent word 
that he would join the invaders on the 17th. One consequence of this was 
that Gurdat Singh’s jdgir of Jhanjhana was attached. Raja Ramdayél Singh 
and the Marhal chief, Muhamdi Khan, were directed to protect the Hardwér 
fair from the Sikhs, but could send few men, and in consequence many mer- 
chants were plundered. On the 17th, true to his word, Gurdat Singh joined 
the raiders and attacked Thana Bhawan, but the Sikhs were repulsed by the Kast 
and lost thirty-five men, killed and wounded in the affair. Colonel Burn was about 
to proceed after them when a despatch was received from Dehli offering 2s 
amnesty to all the Sikh chiefs with the exception of Gurdat Singh (27th Mareh). 
But the Sikhs did not stay their hands, and, on the 7th April, got as far as Mi- 
ranpur, and on the following day news was received of their having plundered 
a number of villages near Kh&tanli and of straggling parties being seen near 
Fazlgarh and Meerut. Wherever they went they burned the harvest on the 
ground, plundered the villages and levied contributions. But, in the meantime, 
Colonel Burn was making preparations for carrying the war into the enemy's 
country, and on the 5th April the British forces crossed the Jumna and sat down 
before Gurdat Singh’s fortified town of KarnAl. Rai Singh, Maht4b Singh and 
others had left the Du&b, while the remaining allies of Gurdat remained about 
seven kos from Fazlgarh, collecting the harvest and threatening Mr. Guthrie, 
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who said that he could hold the fort for seven days, but nad ammunition for no 
longer time. At this time, intelligence was received of the departure from the 
Sikh camp of Shahid Kh&n, the nominal subahd4r of Sabfranpur on the part of . 
Holkar, and of a raid by a force from Burhiya, the residence of Sher Singh, who 
was mortally wounded at Charaon. These Burhiya Sikhs occupied Gh&ziuddin- 
nagar, near Sahdranpur, which they claimed on an alleged istimrdri grant which 
was subsequently disallowed. The fall of Karn&l effectually put an end to all Sikh 
invasions, and though rumours of the approach of a force from Patiala and 
of Ranjit Singh from Lahore were rife in October, no invasion took place. . 
As a precautionary measure, however, two battalions and eight guns were sent 
from Sardhana by the Begam to Thana Bhawan, and one battalion with four guns 
to Meerut, while Colonel Burn occupied Sonpat. The Marhal jdgirs in Muzaf- 
farnagar and Bhanga Singh’s jdgtr in Bidauli were subsequently exchanged 
for lands west of the Jumna. Nothing now remains to complete this short 
sketch of local history but the continuation of the account of the Sayyids and a 
record of the events of the mutiny, with which I shall now conclude. 

With the advent of the British, many of the Sayyids who had left the district 
returned, but many, and, indeed, most of them, had been 
so long away that they were unable to prove their title 
to their ancestral lands. The country was certainly at peace and the people 
were again able to leave the walled towns and attend to the cultivation of the 
small villages and their outlying hamlets, and henceforth no one had to fear open 
violence. But a danger awaited the Sayyids, both the returned emigrants and the 
surviving residents, which, in the words of Mr. Oadell, ‘‘ was more insidious and 
more fatal to them than the old one, and when they fell victims to their own ex- 
travagance and our revenue procedure, to the civil courts, and the ever watch- 
fal money-lender, they had almost reason to regret the days when they were 
vassals of the Gajar chief or of Marhatta soldiers, and when the lands that re- 
mained to them were every now and then being desolated by the march of ar- 
mies or by Sikh and Rohilla raids.” Though the Gajar chiefs still retained, 
for some years, their vast estates under the name of mukararis, the Sayyids 
werealmost universally acknowledgel as proprietors in the tract in which, before 
the fall of the empire, they hai completely established themselves. In some 
cases the claims of the village communities were strong enough to demand seri- 
ous consideration, yet, as arale, the Sayyids were restored and the grounds of the 
few exceptions can be clearly traced. The Rajput mukarariddr retained a few 
villages to the south-west; the debateable ground of the Bhukarheri village was 
left with a J&t brotherhood, and here and there the Sayyid rights had succum- 

bed to the Marhattas or the Gujars. 


ag ee ee 
1 See Sahéranpur District, Gazetteer, II, 199. Raja Nain Singh’s msukarari remained intact 
until 1600 (see Meerut District) and the RajpGt mukarari was exchanged for lands in Karnél. 
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The general fiscal history of the district during the earlier settlements has been 
given on a previous page and under the Sahéranpur dis- 
trict, and my intention, here, is only to show how the 
revenue administration has affected the class that once formed the characteristic 
element of the population, and incidentally with them the Jats, Gidjars, and others. 
Mr. A. Cadell, in one of his manuscript reports, notes that though the lapse, by 
the death of the grantees of the great estates held on a fixed revenue (mukarari) 
had the effect of restoring the old Sayyid families, they no longer held by virtue 
of inheritance only, but in very many cases retained their lands without any de- 
fined or tangible ground for their position as proprietors. Most of the mukararis 
were granted to individuals and not to communities, and in deciding upon the 
pretensions of the respective claimants to the proprietary right there was, on the 
one hand, a single individual or family, and on the other a large and turbulent 
body of Sayyids who, with much show of reason, asserted a right to a share in the 
whole estate. “In fact, until quite recent years, the process of weeding out right- 
ful owners has been going steadily on and many of the largest Sayyid estates have 
not been acquired by inheritance or even by purchase, but are examples of the 
survival of the fittest or of the least scrupulous of the large communities. In many 
cases the ousted owners have been avenged and the spoiler and the spoiled are 
alike at the mercy of the money-lender, while in others the old quarrel still goes 
on, and even the most well-meaning and considerate landlords have inherited with 
their property an amount of inveterate hatred which is sail unpleasant, is 
frequently inconvenient, and is on some occasions dangerous.” It is difficult to 
state with accuracy what rights the old communities enjoyed under their Sayyid 
masters, but in old papers both before and after the British rule the names of 
mukaddams or headmen were entered with those of the proprietors, and in times 
of difficulty the persons recorded in these papers were those who were looked 
to for the fiscal management of the village. At the settlement in 1841, numbers 
of villages were settled with the cultivating communities, who were “ vested with 
- the entire management of their villages; they arranged for the cultivation of the 
land, had complete control over the village site, ponds and waste lands, built 
houses, sank wells and planted groves, and the landlord, whether Sayyid or pur- 
chaser, received nothing beyond the amount (eighteen per cent. on the assessment) 
fixed as landlord’s profits.” 

At the settlement in 1863, however, a new policy was adopted. ‘‘ Not only 
suitect of the revision of were the landlords restored to their old position, but 

it was gravely recorded in the village administration 

papers which were not attested by the tenants that the very communities who 
during the period of settlement had exercised complete control over the estate 
were not in future to exercise even the minor privileges of planting trees and 
sinking wells in accordance with the acknowledged custom long antecedent to th 
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sottlement of 1841. This provision and the judgment of the High Court of these 
Provinces imposing the penalty of dispossession on the digging of wells by cul- 
tivators proved fatal to many tenants, and although in some cases landlords were 
afraid to execute the decrees which they obtained, not a few tenants were ous- 
ted and a wrong was done which it has been found difficulty to remedy.” On 
the lapse of Raja Ramdayal’s mukara7i, in 1813, the Gujars could show no valid 
claimn to most of the villages belonging to it in the district. Many of them be- 
longed to the Sayyids, but they had been long out of possession, and nearly all 
the villages of the mukarart were settled with the cultivating communities, and 
the Sayyids got only a few poorestates. ‘‘ But far more fortunate were the 
Baniyas who had purchased in some cases the rights of Sayyids or could show 
deeds of sale executed by the mukaddams. From the civil courts the Baniyas 
got all they wanted ; in the revenue courts it seems to have been assumed that 
rights on the part of the communities were incompatible with the Sayyid claims.”’ 
In one village where the remains of buildings erected by the Sayyids showed 
the permanency of their occupation they were declared to have no rights, but 
where even the shadow of a right came by transfer into the hands of the Baniya 
diwan of the late Gujar Raja it was upheld. 

‘¢ Mr, Cavendish’? appears to have, throughout, taken the part of the com- 
munities, to have held that the representative of a 
community could alienate his own rights but not those 
of the community ; but the Mahajans seem to have held their own, and while in 
some cases in the search for cultivating landlords even the Chamars holding land 
in the midst of a weak Jat community were invested with proprietary rights, and 
in another Jats who could point to a descent of only two and three generations 
from the men who had settled round theSayyid fort were proprietors, in others 
the faintest Sayyid claim became unimpeachable when it passed into the hands 
of a Baniya, and the strongest cultivating right melted away when he resisted 
it. The old communitics upon whom were conferred proprietary rights have 
certainly shown themselves right worthy of the favour that was shown them ; 
they have held together under no ordinary difficulties, and in a dry unwatered 
tract have paid to Government assessments which would have been severe 
even under more favourable circumstances. But strong communities cannot 
always be improvised, and the new, untried communities have proved unequal to 
the responsiblities which were imposed upon them and have, in a great measure, 
given way. It would probably have been more in accordance with justice and 
would have secured more general prosperity if the rights of both parties, the 
former Sayyid owners and the village communities, had been recognized. The 
Sayyids would then have become talukadérs, whilst the old village communities 
would have remained in possession of all that they had previously enjoyed.”’ 


Mr, A. Cadell’s opinion. 


1 Sel. Rey. Rec., N. W.P., 1632-33, page 84. 
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The result of all these measures was that in the north of the eastern parga- 
nuhs, Taga, Gujar, Jit and Rajput communities were 
invested with proprietary rights, whilst, in exceptional 
cases, Sayyids were declared proprietors, and the money-lenders who had par- 
chased, in some cases, the rights of Sayyids, and in others those of the repre- 
sentatives of cultivating communities, received, in either case, the fullest con- 
sideration. The representatives of the old Gujar Rajas were allowed to retain 
only those estates to which no adverse claim of any strength was made. To the 
south, Sayyids were confirmed in full possession of the proprietary right in 
those estates which their ancestors had acquired. To the south-west, Raj- 
pits were confirmed in the acquisitions made by them during the eighteenth 
century, and towards the south-east, a few Jat communities of long standing 
were admitted to engage for the Government revenue. During the seventy 
years of British rule, the ruin of the Sayyids has progressed rapidly year by 
year. Extravagance, litigation, family dissensions and an utter recklessness’ 
in money matters have distinguished the race. Idle, careless, discontented 
and thriftless, their fate is sealed, and in a few more years the great mass of the 
Sayyids of Barha must sink to the level of the ploughman and those who eam 
their bread with the sweat of their brow. I now turn to the history of the 
mutiny as the next great event deserving record here. 

The history of the mutiny in this district presents a marked contrast to the 
account given of the neighbouring district of Saharan- 
pur. When the outbreak at Meeryt, on the 1th of 
May, took place Mr. Berford, the Magistrate of Muzaffarnagar, was at Sabdran- 
pur, and, at once, returned to his district. He was then met with the most 
exaggerated reports of a general rising throughout the Duab, and disturbed and 
bewildered, hastily issued orders that all the public offices should be closed. The 
natural effect of this unwise measure was a general impression that the British 
rule was suspended throughout the district, and rumours of the rapid approach 
of mutineer troops gained ground, and in the absence of all letters, public and 

The Magistrate incap- Private, from Meerut, appear to have been generally 
able of action. believed. Mr. Berford’s acts strengthened this belief, 
and the courts were never again opened until the disturbances had ceased. 
Mr. Berford had heard that the prisoners in the jail intended to rise and 
murder the Europeans, spent the night of his arrival in the station in hiding 
amongst the people of Sarwat. As nothing remarkable took place during the 
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7 Mr. Grant mentions an instance of their utter carclossness in money matters, Some fifty 
years ago the Khatauli Sayyids had an agent to whom was intrusted the whole management of 
their estates. Requiring money for his son’s wedding he embezzled the whole proceeds. The 
Sayyids mortgaged sixteen villages to a money-leoder for Rs. 17,000, and he sold his claim to the 
Naw6&b of Karn&l for Rs. 28,000. The Naw&b foreclose the mortgage and became proprietor 
of the whole of the villages, See further Rev. Rep., 1., N.S., 162, and section on transfers ames 
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night, he returned to the station and consulted with Mr. C. Grant, who had been 
recalled from camp. The result of their deliberations was an order to all 
the official community to abandon their bungalows and assemble at the taAstli or 
office of the native sub-collector of the land-revenue. The result showed that 
there was no necessity for this course of action, for although two bungalows 
wero burned during the night, the Magistrate’s guard were able to beat off a 
body of plunderers from Mr. Berford’s house, to which the party returned next 
morning. J)uring the day the tahs(li was again occupied, but the guard 
of the 20th N.I., profiting by the absence of the Europeans, plundered the 
treasure (Rs. 85,000) and were permitted to retire unmolested though they 
could have been punished without difficulty. To add to the confusion, the subah- 
dar of the escort sent an abusive message to the tahsildar, Sayyid Imd4d Husain, 
accusing him of eating pork and other furbidcen food, and fearful of the con- 
sequences, it was resolved to separate. Mr. Berford disappeared during the 
- discussion and took refuge in the house of some Sayyids at Abupura, whence 
orders were issued for the release of the prisoners in the jail.’ 

This proceeding gave a final blow to all appearancy of order. The ill-dis- 
posed amongst the inhabitants saw that they could, 
with impunity, commit any excesses, that nobody in- 
terfered with them, and that the few men who had been captured while raiding 
in the city were now as free as themselves. Assisted by Mr. Berford’s own 
servants, the rabble, at once, commenced to finish the plander of the tahsili 
treasure and the bungalows, and then proceeding to the jail, they destroyed the 
barracks and removed even the door-shutters and the iron rails. All the public 
offices were burned down on the 14th of May, and Mr. Grant is decidedly of 
opinion that the destruction of the records was brought about by the Sayyids, 
and that those individuals had spread false tales of approaching mutineers 
and dakaits to induce the district officials to take shelter with them and so get 
them out of the way while the work of destruction went on. That much of 
this plundering and burning could have been prevented is shown by the fact 
that on the 15th May the kotwaél (Ahmad Husain) or principal police officer of 
the town, with the assistance of the mounted orderlies under Détad Khan, was by 
himself able to defeat and disperse a large body of marauders who had assem- 
bled to plunder the bazars. Fifteen to twenty prisoners were brought in, but 
appear to have been dismissed withont any punishment. From this time to the 
2lst June no attack nor dakaiti was committed or attempted on the town, 
though reports of intended attack were frequent. The current work of the 
district was left to Mr. C. Grant, who established small guard-posts on the prin- 
cipal lines of communication, enrolled horse ani foot, and despatched letters 
of encouragement to the principal landholders. 

1 From Mr, R. M. Kdwards’ official narrative, dated November 16, 1858. 
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It was unfortunate that Mr. Grant’s sense of discipline prevented him from 
Murder by the 3rd openly resisting the feeble counsels of his senior officer, 
Cavalry: who soon gave fresh signs of weakness, for when a sqaad- 
ron of the 3rd Light Cavalry signalised their arrival from Meerut by shooting 
a wretched shop-keeper, Mr. Berford accepted tho verbal explanation of the prin- 
cipal offender without any inquiry as to its truth. With the exception of an 
abortive attempt on the part of Mr. Berford to escape to Meerut, nothing of 
importance occurred until the 29th, when the station was reinforced by a detach- 
ment of eighty troopers of the 4th Irregular Cavalry under Lieutenant Clarke, 
who was subsequently relieved by Licutenant Smith. The police did nothing 
to assist in keeping order. ‘‘ They appear to have come to an understanding with 
the people that neither should interfere with the other. That if the villagers 
permitted the police to remain quietly at their stations and draw their pay, the 
villagers might commit what crimes they pleased without any attempt at pre- 
vention on their part. The natural result was that violent crimes of all kinds 
were daily, almost hourly, committed throughout the district, not secretly nor by 
night, but openly and at noon day. Jt is needless naming the chief crimes; it 
is sufficient to remark that here, as in other parts of the country, the Baniyas 
and Mah&jans were, in the majority of cases, the victims, and fearfully have 
many of them been made to suffer for their previous rapacity and avarice.” 
Pardi and Bijupura were visited and punished, and matters were improving until 
the 21st June, when the 4th Irregulars rose and murdered their officer, Lieute- 
nant Smith. 
This outbreak is thus described by Mr. R. M. Edwards :—‘‘ About 3 P.M, 
ercdaee:-68 Tidatebant: “OD the 21st June, a camel-rider arrived from Shami; 
Smith by the 4th Irree hedid not come in by the direct road, but passed 
ee round by the public offices, and entered the lines of the 
4th, and no doubt brought some letter or message to the men from their com- 
rades stationed at Shamli. He left again in a short time, and soon after his 
departure a trooper went into Mr. Berford’s bungalow, apparently to call Liea- 
tenant Smith, as that officer accompanied him into the lines. Mr. Dalby, head 
clerk, who was in a tent outside the bungalow, saw the arrival and departare 
of the camel-rider, the trooper go to the bungalow, and Lieutenant Smith re- 
turned with him, and, at the time, noticed that Lieutenant Smith, who was in the 
habit of visiting the lines every evening, was going to his men at an unusually 
early hour. Shortly after the report of a musket was heard, and some natives 
called out that a dog had been shot. This was, however, almost immediately 
negatived by one of the Magistrate’s chaprasis, Bishan Singh, who rushed into 
the bungalow, saying that the Adjutant had been shot by his men. The party 
then in the bungalow, viz., Messrs. Berford and Grant, Mr. Dalby and Mr. 
Butterfield, with their fimilies, at once left it and went to the out-houses in th 
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rear of the house, where the jail-guard were stationed. The risaldér of the 
cavalry came to Mr. Grant and told him that he had put the man who wounded 
the Adjutant into confinement, and asked that officer to go to the bungalow and see 
Lieutenant Smith, who had been brought in then by some dooly-bearers and was 
being attended to by the native doctor. Mr. Grant was accompanying the risaldar, 
when Mr. Butterfield went forward and prevented his doing so, saying the men 
meant treachery. The sepoys of the jail-guard now said that the whole party 
should at once repair to the tahsil, which they did by a short and unfrequented road, 
accompanied by the guard, as the cavalry were evidently preparing to mount, and 
were beginning to surround the bungalow. Mr. and Mrs. Butterfield, when 
half way, returned tothe bungalow to procure some necessaries forgotten by them 
in the hurry ofdeparture. T'hese they managed to secure, and had proceeded some 
distance towards the tahsil, when Mr. Butterfield was shot by one of the troopers; 
his wife begged them to kill her also, but though they threatened her she was left 
uninjured. Mr. Butterfield’s body was slashed with nine cuts and one hand was 
cut off on accountof the ring upon it. The party reached the tahstl only just in 
time, as several troopers galloped down the main road, with the evident inten- 
tion of cutting them off, but returned on seeing them enter the gate. 

“ Lieutenant Smith, whose first wound was not mortal, was put into a dooly 
and was being taken to the tahsil, when he was followed by some of the cavalry, 
dragged out and murdered. The body was much disfigured by sword cuts 
and one of the hands was cut off for the sake of the ring. The bodies of 
Lieutenant Smith and Mr. Butterfield were removed that night by Mr. Dalby’s 
younger brother, and Mr. Kelly, brother of Mrs. Butterfield, to their bunga- 
low. They lay there unburied for two days and two nights, and were eventually 
interred by these two men close to the house. The bodies were subsequently 
removed to consecrated ground. About 8 o’clock the same evening the whole 
of the 4th came to the tahsil and asked the sentry what regiment he belonged 
to, and called out to all trae Muhammadans to come over and join them, and de- 
manded that the kajirs should be given up. They at first insisted that the 
tahsil should be opened in order that they might rob the treasury and murder 
the Christians. Imd4d Husain, tahsildd4r, behaved extremely well, Mr. Grant 
informs me, und distinctly refused to listen to the troopers, though taunted, 
threatened, and abused by them. Daud Khan, sub-officer of the mounted 
orderlies, went out to the matineers and asked them what they wanted. They 
replied, the lives of the Christians. He answered that though the Europeans 
had certainly come to the tahsil they were not there, and if they were he would 
not give them up. They then demanded the treasure. He said he had nothing 
to do with the money and no power over it, and re-entered the tahsil, when it 
was settled to give up the amount in the chest, about Rs. 6,000. On receiving 
it, the troopers left ina body, going roun! by Abupura with the intention, 
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apparently, of discovering whether the Europeans had again songht refage there 
and then passed on to Shamli, where they were joined by their comrades. Nobody 
attempted to stop or interfere with them. Before their departure they burned 
Mr. Berford’s bungalow and carried off Messrs. Grant’s and Berford’s horses. 
The staging bungalow and Mr. O’Farrell’s bungalow were burned the same 
night.”. This outbreak was clearly preconcerted between the cavalry at Muzaf- 
farnagar aud those at Sbhamli, and had the Europeans been weak enough to trust 
themselves to the troopers they would have all shared the fate of Lieutenant 
Smith and Mr. Butterfield. Imdad Husain’s gallant conduct has been attributed 
to an intelligent foresight, but no such cause can be assigned for D&ad Khan’s 
staunchness. He was an illiterate, ignorant man, and had actually himself served 
with the mutineers : stranger still, all the mounted orderlies followed his example. 
Another man whose name deserves honourable mention was Ghaus Muhammad 
Khan, the officer of the jail-guard. The conduct of all these men shows what 
might have been done had there been a few resolute European officers at the 
head of affairs, and renders this lamentable episode all the more disgraceful to 
the person concerned. On the morning of the 22nd June a body of villagers 
attempted to attack the town, but were driven off by a party of district horse and the 
jail-gnard. On the 26th, Lieutenant Clarke arrived witha party of the 3rd Cavalry, 
and on the Ist of July Mr. R. M. Edwards marched in from Sahéranpur with a body 
of Gurkhas and took charge of the administration of the 
district. He reported that on his arrival he “ found the 
district mach disorganized, all work seemed to have been long suspended, and 
even Government servants, with whom had been found large sums of money 
plundered from the treasury, were not only unpunished but had been permitted 
to remain in Government emplov. The collecting establishment was in exist- 
ence, but not the least attempt was made to collect the land-revenue. The police 
were also nominally at work, but did nothing but clamour for their pay, and 
there was no money wherewith to settle their claims.” Mr. Edwards’ first efforts 
were principally directed to the restoration of confidence in the civil station, the 
re-establishment of the jail, the keeping open the communication on the princi- 
pal lines of road, the security of the postal service, and the collection of the land 
revenue. In the town of Muzaffarnagar, the shops were all closed and the 
people were accustomed to fly and hide themselves on hearing of the approach of 
marauders. Gradually by the show of a little firmness and common sense confi- 
dence'was restored. In the district, the sub-collectors of the revenue reported 
that there was no use in attempting its realisation until the fate of Delhi was 
known. Here,°also,*when the collecting establishment knew that they must 
work or resign, great improvement was effected, and ina short time the revenue 
began to be collected with vigour. Demonstrations were made in the Shauwli 
tahsil and amongst the villages of the Ganges parganah; and by the end of 
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August Rs. 2,70,535 were remitted to Meerut after paying all the district 
expenses, and this, too, “withont the sacrifice of a single life and without 
maltreating in any way a single soul.” 

A further detachment of Garkhas arrived towards the end of August, and 

Unsuccessful attack on bout this time disturbances recommenced throughout 
Parasauli. the district. The presence of the troops was called 
for at Shamli, where differences had occurred between the tahsild4r and Mohar 
Singh, the principal Jaét landholder; and from this town Mr. Grant led an ex- 
pedition (September 2nd) against Parasauli in the Kandhla parganah, the resi- 
dence of Khair&ti Khan, Pindari, a noted rebel. The attack was repulsed and 
the party was obliged to return to Sh4mli. This movement had an unfortunate 
effect on the state of affairs. Khairéti Khan was at once joined by the people 
of Jaula, Baraut and Bijraul, and drove out the police from the fort of Budhana, 
where he establisbed his head-quaters. Reinforcements were sent to Shamli and 
the Magistrate himself hurried to the spot. Whilst there, news arrived of a 
rising amongst the Shaikhza jahs of Thana Bhawan, and hourly tidings of fresh 
disturbances all round were received. On the 12th September the revenue 
peons were expelled from Jhanjhéna and K4ndhla. “Disaffection generally 
prevailed from the line of the Hindan going westwards, includiug portions of par- 
ganahs Budhana, Shikérpur, Baghra, and Charthawal, with the entire parganah 
of Thana Bhawan and the Jat villages of Sh&mli, whilst the Kandhla parganah 
as far as the Jumna Canal and part of Jhanjhéna was also disturbed.” An 
attack on the Jats of Kaidhla was determined upon, and on the 14th Jaula was 
taken after a sharp resistance, and the same night the troops encamped within 
the fort of Budhana. 

During their absence Shamli (see SHAMLI) was attacked by the Thana 
Bhawan insurgents headed by the Kazi Mahbub Ali 
and his nephew Infyat Ali Khan, and was captured. 
The rebels murdered 113 men in cold bloud, and the ferocity of the Musalméns 
was shown by the slaughtering of all who took refuge in the mosque and tem- 
ple adjacent to the tuahsil. ‘‘ They were to aman cut to pieces, even little 
children were slaughtered, and the inner walls of both edifices were crimsoned 
with blood.’”’ The troops at once proceeded to Thana Bhawan and attacked 
the town, but were repulsed with the loss of 17 killed and 21 wounded, and 
were obliged to retire upon Muzaffarnagar, which was again threatened by 
marauders. On the arrival of reinforcements from Meerut, an expedition was 
again led against Théua Bhawan which was evacuated by the enemy, and the 
gates and walls were razed to the ground (see Taana Buoawan). Muham- 
mad Ali Khén of Jalélabad was made tahsildér of Thana Bhawan, Shamli was 
‘re-occupied, and the forces proceeded to the Ganges parganahs, to operate 
against the troops of the rebel Rohilla Nawéb of Najibabad. With the exception 
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of a smarts kirmish at Miranpur, the operations of the troops in this distrint 
until the end of the disturbances were unmarked by any great action and may 
be deseribed in Mr. Edwards’ own words:—‘ We were continually kept on the 
move, marching and countermarching up and down the river, by the rapid 
movements of the masses of rebels on the opposite bank. Their numbers were 
so greatly superior to ours that we were obliged to be constantly on the watch, 
as the Ganges had become so low that fords were very numerous, and the river 
line was so extensive that our forces had to be divided into very small detach- 
ments. Our police-stations and outlying posts were several times attacked 
and destroyed, but the rebels so rapidly recrossed the river that we never could 
catch them though every exertion was made to do so. These aitacks became 
so frequent that all the police posts had to be removed out of the kAddir to the 
high land. The jungle in the khddir was burned by order of Colonel Brind, 
who had been appointed to command in the district. This deprived the enemy 
of the power of approaching our posts in any numbers without being perceived. 
Not a week passed that I did not obtain intelligence of the intention of the 
enemy to cross and make a night attack, and large numbers of them would fre- 
quently assemble on the river bank, but either their courage failed them or these 
were mere demonstrations got up with the view of harassing and annoying us.” 
Since the mutiny, with the exception of the new land settlement, the famine, 
the increase of irrigation and the prevalence of malarious fevers, there are no 
events of interost to record. 

The general sanitary history of the district has already been sufficiently 
sketched in the introduction. Dr. Kirton, the Civil 
Surgeon, thus summarises the local medical history :— 
“The prevailing epidemic diseases are fever, small-pox, dysentery and diarrhaa; 
malarious fever is now (1873) the most common fatal disease amongst the 
people. It assumes mostly the intermittent or remittent types, and the attacks 
are followed by enlargements of the spleen and liver by tympanitic or dropsical 
swellings and collignative diarrhoea. It is due to malarious causes and occurs 
with greatest intensity at the end of the rainy season in August, September, 
and October. All classes of the people suffer from it. Small-pox is common 
in the district, and stands next to fever asa destructive disease amongst the 
people. It occurs all the year through, but spreads to a greater extent during 
the dry hot months of April, May and June than at any other time of the 
year. Outbreaks of small-pox are sometimes preceded by epidemics of measles. 
Diarrhoea and dysentery are also common diseases amongst the people. They 
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11t is right to add that in 1817 and 1848 the district was visited by epidemics of malarious fever 
similar to ¢hose which devastated it from 1868 to 1873; neither of these can be attributed to the 
canal. In 1817 there was no irrigation from canals, and in 1843 the Ganges canal had net been 
commenced. 
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affect chiefly the lower classes of the population, who subsist on coarse food 
and suffer from exposure. Both affections prevail most frequently during the 
antumn months of the year, when the days are hot and the nights cold. Be- 
sides the disorders already mentioned, ophthalmia may be said to prevail as an 
endemic disease in the district. It appears mostly during the hot months of 
the year, and spreads amongst the inhabitants of large towns, who live for the 
most part in crowded houses. Repeated attacks of this disease lead in many 
instances to partial or total blindness. Some forms of skin disease, and 
scrofula to a limited extent, also prevail in the district. Mutilated and blind 
persons, whose deformities are to be attributed to leprosy and neglected eye- 
disorders, may be scen in the large towns. Cholera is not endemic in the dis- 
trict, but it may occur as an epidemic disease. In 1861 it visited the district, 
in July and August, after the famine. On this occasion its ravages were con- 
fined to towns and villages on the low ground near the river Krishni, to the 
west of the district. The mortality caused by it was considerable. Again in 
1867, in April, cholera was brought into the district by pilgrims from Hardwar. 
It did not then spread to any great extent, but occurred mostly along the lines 
of road followed by the pilgrims.” 

Enough has been said regarding the spread of fever in the district both in the 
introduction and under the Meerut district. The figures hereafter given show 
the gradual increase of fever mortality since 1869, and it would appear that 
the disease is now as rapidly disappearing. One result of the special inquiries 
made by Dr. Planck in 1871 was that Government recognized the necessity 
for limiting canal-irrigation in places where the spring-level was close to the 
surface. The return to well-irrigation in such places and the prohibition of 
the cultivation of the high rain-crops near the town-sites have been tried with 
much benefit. The Government practically endorsed the opinions of the Sanitary 
Commissioner (GQ. O. No. 20A. of March 19, 1872,) and wrote :—“ This disease 
(malarious fever) seems from a considerable induction in the present inquiry 
to follow canal-irrigation and to prove a connection between the constitutional 
depression and fever attendant on it and canal-irrigation under these unfavourable 
conditions.” In addition to the schemes already noted as undertaken by Govern- 
ment for the improvement of the drainage of the swamp-affected lands, other 
projects are in preparation to improve the sanitary condition of the district ‘and 
check, as far as possible, the evolution of malaria from the soil. With this view 
_ it is intended to clear out the beds of existing water-courses wherever they have 
silted up and open out new channels wherever they may be found necessary. 
Much improvement has been effected around the civil-station itself and towards 
Sh4nli, Saldwar, and Bhainsw4l. During the year 1871, Government organised 
a special medical establishment for the relief of the fever-stricken population of 
this district. Eight hospital assistants were employed throughout the district 
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under the superintendence of Dr. Kirton, the Civil Surgeon of Muzaffarnagar, 
from August to October. Temporary dispensaries were opened at Budhéna, 
Sh4mli and Jénsath: 3,122 cases were treated by these men, of which 2,240 were 
cured ; regarding 758 cases the result is not known, 4 persons died and 110 
remained under treatment at the end of the year. Still, notwithstanding this 
great success, the returnsshow 4,360 deaths from malarious fever in this district 
during the fever montha of August, September, and October. The deaths from 
all other causes during the same period numbered only 1,174 cases. 

The following table shows the mortuary statistics for eight years from the 
Sanitary Commissioner's report: — 
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‘Fhe chief epidemic cattle diseases of the district are rinderpest, foot-end- 
mouth disease and pleuro-pneumonia. Rinderpes 
(mahdmi, chera): symptoms: heat, hard breathing, 
great thirst, twitching of skin, discharge from eyes and nostrils, watery stoo’ 
mixed with blood, great prostration. Im fatal cases death ensues between thre 
and eight days. Foot-and-mouth disease (rora, akrdo, tephora) : symptoms, 
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fever, thirst, eruption in the mouth, swelling of cheeks, sores in the feet, in- 
ability to feed, constipation, distended stomach. Duration ten or twenty days 
or more. Pleuro-pneumonia (piphri, H., lung-disease): symptoms, fever, 
dry cough, difficulty of breathing, loss of appetite, distended nostrils, pain over 
chest on pressure, constipated bowels. In severe cases death may result in a 
few days, in mild cases the progress of the disease is more protracted. These 
diseases are considered contagious, and are known by different names in differ- 
ent parte of the district. Rinderpest is the most fatal disease. Foot-and-mouth 
discase is more common than rinderpest, but less fatal. Pleuro-pneumonia is 
feast known. Disease amongst cattle prevails mostly in the district towards 
the end of the rainy season. In 1867 it was computed that about ten per cent. 
of the cattle of the district died from disease; but since that date sickness to 
any great extent amongst cattle has not occurred. 

The practice of medicine as followed by the Aaktms, or native practitioners, 
is empirical and unscientific. They adhere to the 
humoral pathology of Aristotle, and maintain the doc- 
trine that all disorders of the human body arise from heat and cold. In 
accordance with this notion, they prescribe their remedies, but they endeavour 
to keep secret the ingredient of their nostrums. In acute disorders their 
remedies are often inert. “ Fever is treated by privation of food, followed by 
doses of warm water; and when the fever subsides, rice water and chirayta are 
given. In ophthalmia their remedies often fail, and instances of loss of sight, 
due to their want of knowledge in the treatment of this disease, are common. 
Surgery as practiced by the nativesis also crude and somewhat barbarous. For 
external hurts the part is treated with cowdung or turmeric, or contused 
wounds are dressed with plasters made of opium, turmeric, and lime, which 
become hard and are allowed to remain on the part until the wound heals. 
When a limb is wounded the whole of it, instead of the bleod-vessel only, is 
compressed to stop the bleeding. They sometimes successfully depress cata- 
ract in the eye and extract stone from the bladder, but their treatment of 
fractured bones is bad. The splints are slips of bamboo cut much too short, 
and applied so tight as to cause swelling and sometimes mortification. In 
large towns Jarrahs are sometimes met with who can amputate a limb, tie a 
blood-vessel, or excise a tumour.” There is but one Government dispensary 
in the district, that in Muzaffarnagar itself, in which, during the year 1873, 
the number of in-door patients treated was 226 and the number of out-door 
patients was 5,949. The receipts for the same year amounted to Bs. 3,630, of 
which Rs. 2,618 were contributed by Government, while the expenditure amount- , 
ed to Rs. 3,051. During the year 1873-74 there were 10,786 vaccine opera- 
tions, of which 8,006 were successful, 1,727 were unsuccessful, and the result in 
1,053 cases could not be ascertained. 
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The following list gives the drugs, both indigenous and imported, that are 
ordinarily used by the kabiraj or hakim (native practitioner of medicine) :— 





Native name. 


Abnias (ebony), 
Adrak, 


Afim, 
Ajwayan, 
Alsi, 
Amal!43, 
Amriad, 
Anantmal, 
Apar, 
Anisan, 
Aonla, 
Astrak, 
Atis, 
Baba, 
Bajra, 
Bahera, 
Baiberang, 
Kelgiri, 
Binaula, 
Bish, 

Bol, 


Gandak, 
Gandabiroza, 
Ganja, 
Genda, 
Ghunch, 
Gol mircha, 
Gulkand, 
Har, 

Hing, 

Véchi, 

Imli, 

Indi yan, 
Isharmal, 
Ispaghol, 
Jan Algota, 
JawAshir, 
Jonkh, | 
Kata>d chini, 
Kahruba, 
Kakri, 
K&lad&na, 
Kafar, 
Kaliya matti, 
Kamela, 
Kandari, 
Kasis, 


Kath karaunja, 





Scientific or common 


name. 





Diospyros melanoxylon. 

Ginger. 

Opium. 

Lovage. 

Flax. 

Cathartocarpus fistala. 
Guava. 

Hemidesmus Indicus. 
Pomegranate. 

Pimpivella iuvolucratam. 

Emblica officinalis, 

Styrax officinalis. 
Aconitum heterophyllum 

Acacia Arabica. 

Penicillaria spicata. 

Terminalia bellerica. 

Myrsine Africana, 

ZEgle marmelos. 

Cotton seed. 

Aconitum heteropbyllum 

Balsamodendron myrrha 
(seeds.) 

Acorus calamus., 

Cannabis sativa, 

Ophelia chirayta. 

Cardamoms, 

Butea frondosa (seeds). 

Coriander seed. 

Datura alba. 

Shorea robusta, 

Artemisia Indica. 

Aloes, 

Sulphur, 

Turpentine. 

Cannabis sativa. 

Tagetes erecta. 

Abrus precatorius, 

Black pepper. 

Conserve of roses. 

Terminalia chebula. 

Assafcetida. 

Cardamoms. 

Tamarind. 

Cucumis colocynthis. 

Aristolochia Indica. 

Plantago ispaghula. 

Croton tiglium. 

Opoponax chironum, 

Leech. 

Piper cubeba. 

Vateria Indica. 

Cucumis pubescens, 

Pharbitis nil. 

Camphor. 

Chalk. 

Rottlera tinctoria (Roxb). 

Scilla Indica. 

Sulphate of iron. 

Guilandina bonduc. 


Native name, 





Kath, 

Kesar (zafran), 
Kharwa tel, 
Khura:6:i Ajwéyan, 
Kuchila, 
Lahsan, 

L&l mircha, 
Laung, 

Mad&r, 
M4japhal, 
Mansil, 

Methi, 

Nagar motba, 
Naus&dr, 

Nil. 

Nila tutiya, 


Patp&ora, 
Phitkari, 
Pudina, 
Post, 

Rai, 

Rasot, 
Raskapar, 
Renri ka tel, 
Ritha, 

Saji matti, 
Sakmianiya, 
Salib misri, 
Samm-ul-f&r, 
Sanna, 
Sankhiya, 
Sarifa, 
Sarson, 


Shingarf, 


Sh erkhist, 
Shora, 


Ushak, 
Zaugér, 


Scientific or common 
name, 


Acacia catechu. 

Saffron. 

Mustard-oil. 

Hyoscyamus niger. 

Strychnos nux-vomica, 

Garlic. 

Red-pepper. 

Cloves, 

Calotropis gigantea. 

Oak gall. 

Bisulpharet of arsenic. 

Fenugreek. 

Cyperus longa. 

Ammonia hydrochloras. 

Indigo. 

Bluestone: sul p hate of 
copper. 

Muriate of soda, salt. 

Melia azadirachtsa. 

Gentiana kurroo. 

Piper betel. 

Strychaos Ignatii. 

Quicksilver. 

Fumaria parv'fiora. 

Alum, 

Mint. 

Poppyheads. 

Mustard. 

Berberis Asiatica. 

Bichloride of mercary. 

Castor-oil. 

Soapnut. 

Carbonate of soda. 

Convolvolus scammonis. 

Salep. 

White arsenic. 

Cassia elongata, 

Arsenic, 

Custard-apple. 

Mustard. 

Bisulphuret of mercury 

(cinnabar). 

Fraxinus floribandas, 

Nitrate of potash. 

Borax. 

Biborate of eoda. 

Foeniculum vulgare. 

Anethum sowa. 

Acacia catecha. 

Sulphuret of antimony. 

‘Tobacco. 

Luffa acutangula. 

Meloe cichori. 

Sesamum Indicum. 

Sesamum oil. 

Linseed. 

Linseed oii. 

Dorema ammoniacum. 

Verdigris or subacetate 
of copper. 
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AILAM, a village in parganah Kaéndhla of the Muzaffarnagar district, is 
distant 30 miles from the civil station, 14 miles from Baraut in the Meerut dis- 
trict, and 12 miles from Shamli. The population in 1865 numbered 2,700 souls, 
of whom the greater portion were J&ts ; in 1872 there were 3,065 inhabitants. 
There are about 500 mad huts in the village, which is made up of two parts, 
the Patti Khurd or “small division” and the Patti Kalan or “large division,” 
each of which has a good brick-built house, the residence of the proprietor, 
The site and suburbs are rather low and much water collects here during the 
rains; the well-water is found at a depth of fourteen feet from the surface, 
which is about one-half the depth it stood at before the introduction of the 
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eastern Jumna canal now running about a mile to the west. The village is 
a fertile one and the people are industrious and appear to be prosperous. 
Ailam lies on the route from Dehli to Sahéranpur between Baraut in Meerut 
and Sbénli in this district, and has an encamping-ground. The road all through 
is earthen, raised and bridged, but liable to swamp in places inthe rains. From 
Ailam to Shémii the road passes close to the left bank of the eastern Jumna 
canal through the lands of Kandhla, Fazilpur, Kandrauli and Latai, all highly 
cultivated villages. Water is plentiful and supplies are procurable after due 
notice. | 

Bacara or Bagra, a parganah in the Muzaffarnagar tahsil of the same 
district, is bounded on the north by parganah Charthéwal, on the west and 
north-west by parganahs Thina Bhawan and Sh4mli, on the east by parganah 
Muzaffarnagar, and on the south by parganah Shikérpur. According to the 
ceusus of 1872 this parganah had then a total area of 88 equare miles and 282 
acres, of which 66 square miles and 531 acres were under cultivation. The 
area assessed to Government revenue during the same year was 87 square miles 
and 388 acres, of which 66 square miles and 117 acres were cultivated, 11 
square miles and 239 acres were culturable, and 10 square miles and 32 acres 
were barren. The parganah lies between the K&li and the Hindan ; the former 
flows southwards through the eastern portion, and the 
latter jnst outside the eastern boundary in the same 
direction. The central tract slopes down on either side to these rivers, and 
owing to its position, is cut off from artificial irrigation, and there are but few 
wells and tanks. This portion suffered much during the famine of 1860-61, and 
must always give much anxiety in seasons of drought. To the west of the 
Hindan eleven out of nineteen villages are watered from a distributary of the 
eastern Jumna canal. | 

The settlement of 1841 was made by Mr. E. Thornton and that of 1862 by 
Mr. 8. N. Martin. It was then found that cultivation 
had increased during the twenty years of the old 
settlement from 39,434 acres to 42,038, giving an increase of 2,604 acres, or 6°6 
per cent. The old irrigation returns are wanting, but there.is reason to believe 
that there has been an increase of irrigation throughout. Out of the 18,895 acres 
irrigated in 1862, 14,012 acres were watered from wells. Mr. Martin found 
the parganah sadly impoverished and the people suffering under a reasonable 
assessment, and though a former Collector (Mr. Edwards) considered Baghra 
fairly prosperous, Mr. Martin was of a different opinion, and writes :—“I cannot 
see how it can be well off until some means be devised for the extension of 
irrigation to the Dub of the Hindan and Kali rivers.’ The landholders at 
present have to contend with the absence of water, so necessary for a sandy, 
arid soil, the absence of a sufficient supply of manure, the want of capital and 
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the desertion of cultivators. Drought and the disturbances of 1857 did much 
te bring about the state of depression found in 1861, and the consequence was 
that a light assessment was found necessary. The transfers that took place 
during the previous settlement amounted to 16,494 acres, or over 30 per: cent. 
of the entire area. Out of 75 estates only 1& escaped changes of some kind or 
other, and the average price fetched at private sales was less than double the 
annual revenue, a result which would seem to show that the value of property 
has fallen off very much in this parganah, and, as a matter of fact, the existing 
land-holders are much in debt. The agricultural population comprises Jats (both 
Hindu and Musalm&no), Tagas, Rajpats, Brahmans, Shaikhs, Sayyids and 
Path&ns, an: there are numerous cultivating communities of Jats who have now 
for the first time been fairly assessed. The Hindu communities are peaceful 
agriculturists, but when converted to Islam, as many have been in this parganah, 
they would appear to become turbulent and idle. Mr. Martin writes* that any- 
thing like severity in the assessment would lead ‘ to desertion, to poverty and 
$0 the increase of crime on the part of the Mahammadan Tagas, Rajpits and 
J&ts, all disorderly classes.’’ 

The following statement shows the statistics of the old and new settlements 





Land-revenue. and the figures given in Mr. Cadell’s review in 1870 : 
| CULTIVATED. S : 
test. | £ | warren, [Rerenne} Coltar Bevenue| 5 3 
a is es Dry. | Total. 23 
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1962, ... | 66,605 | 6,363 | 1,090] 7,114 | 18,896 | 23,149 | 42,038 | si,6e91 | 1 15 11 
1870, :.. | 56,605 | 6,467 493 | 7,298 | 19,059 | 93,988 | 42,347 | 82,391 | 115 3 
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The land-revenue for 1872, according to the census papers, amounted to 
Rs. 82,963 (or with cesses, Rs. 95,926), falling at a rate of Re. 1-7-5 per British 
acre on the total area, at Re. 1-7-8 per acre on the area assessed to Government 
revenue, and at Re. 1-15-0 per acre on the cultivated area.* The sum paid by 
cultivators to the landowners as rent and cesses during the same year has 
been estimated at Rs. 1,94,376. 

According to the census of 1872, parganah Baghra contained 48 inhabited 
villages, of which 6 had less than 200 inhabitants ; 10 
had between 200 and 500; 17 had between 500 and 


Sea 

1 The remissions, during the famine years, amounted to Rs. 7 971, and the advances from cha- 
ritable funds for aid in agriculture to Ks. 2,088. Mr. Keene estimates the number of emigrants 
from this parganah alone at 3,687 souls. * Mr. Cadell recommended oniy six estates for 
permanent settlement. ® Throughout I have givcn the census figures and percentages as 
recorded and without correction. 
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1,000; 9 had between 1,000 and 2,000; 5 had between 2,000 and 3,000, and 
one had between 3,000 and 5,000. The settlement record shows 75 estates on 
. the register in 1863. 

The total population in 1872 numbered 44,164 souls (20,013 females), giving 
501 to the square mile. Classified according to religion, there were 33,659 
Hindus, of whom 15,088 were females, and 10,514 Musalmans, amongst 
whom 4,925 were females. Distributing the Hindu population amongst 
the four great classes, the census shows 2,642 Brahmans, of whom 1,150 
were females ; 958 Rajpits, including 351 females ; 2,819 Baniyas (1,272 
females) ; whilst the great mass of the population is included in “ the other 
castes ’’ of the census returns, which show a total of 27,231 souls, of whom 
12,306 are females. The principal Brahman subdivision found in this parga- 
nah is the Gaur, who number 2,605 souls. The Rajpiats are chiefly Pundirs and 
the Baniyas belong to the Agarwal (1,703) and Saraugi subdivisions. The 
other castes comprising more than one thousand members in this parganah are 
the Cham4r (6,145), Garariya (1,143), Juliha (1,102), Khakrob (1,887), and 
Jat (7,350). Representatives of nearly all the other castes common to the die- 
trict are also found. Amongst the Musalmins, Sayyids number 524, Pathans 
263, and Shaikhs 9,398. 

The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the 
census of 1872. From these it appears that of the 
male adult population (not less than fifteen years of 
age), 352 are employed in professional avocations, such as Government servants, 
priests, doctors, and the like; 1,551 in domestic service, as personal servants, 
water-carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &c.; 1,373 in commerce, in buy- 
ing, selling, keeping or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of men, 
animals, or goods; 5,921 in agricultural operations ; 2,485 in industrial occe- 
pations, arts «nd mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances, 
vegetable, mineral, and animal. There were 3,129 persons returned as labour- 
ers and 534 as of no specified occupation. Taking the total population, irres- 
pective of age or sex, the same returns give 998 as landholders, 13,025 as_cul- 
tivators, and 30,141 as engaged in occupations unconnected with agriculture. 
The educational statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 959 males 
as able to read and write out of a total male population: numbering 24.151 
souls, 

Baghra is an old Akbari parganah. The name is said to be derived from 
one Raja Bag or Bagra. Prithiraj, also, held possession of this parganah, of 
which the records in the kaningos’ possession are said to date from 935 A.D. 
Under the Mughals it was absorbed in the Dehli Subah. Later still a great portion 
of it formed part of the Sardhana jayir. The alterations of boundary in this 
parganah have been considerable, and numerous exchanges have been made at 
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various times with Budb4aa, Charthawal, and Shikarpur. In 1816 Baghra had 
37 villages. In 1840-41 one village was received from Deoband and four from 
Théna Bhawan, giving together a revenue of Rs. 5,360, and at the same time 
two villages assessed at Rs. 1,400 were transferred to Deoband. 

Baauaa, a village in the parganah of the same name in the Muzaffarnagar 
district, is distant 8 miles from the civil station. The population in 1872 
numbered 4,153 souls. This village gives its name to the parganah within which 
it is sittated. There is a police-station and a branch post-office here, and a market 
on Wednesdays. 

BarA1st, a village in parganah Charthawal of the Muzaffarnagar district, 
is distant 13 miles from the civil station. In 1865 there were 1,650 inhabitants, 
and in 1872 tho numbers were 1,559, chiefly Rajpits. The site is raised, espe- 
cially on the east, where a natural drainage line leads to the Hindan, distant 
about two miles to the east ; the Krishni flows at about the same distance to the 
west. The well-water in the upper part of the village is found at a depth of 
25 feet from the surface, and in the lower part at 14 feet, rising to 8 in the 
rains. The Kalarpur distributary of the eastern Jumna canal furnishes water 
for irrigation, and a cut has been made from it to the north of the village to 
carry off the superfluous moisture to the Hindan drainage line-already men- 
tioned. The village has suffered much from fever and small-pox, enhanced no 
doubt by its filthy condition, for, formerly, dang-heaps and open waterholes 
were common. Bardlsi possesses a good school, which is very fairly attended. 
The road from the civil station to Thana Bhawan passes through the village lands, 

Bagua or Balar, a village in parganah Pir Chhap4r of the Muzaffarnagar 
district, is distant 9 miles from the civil station. The population in 1872 num- 
bered 2,658 souls, chiefly Tagas, both Hindu and Musalmén. There is a police 
out-post here. The village is divided into five pattis, and its former fiscal his- 
tory is given by Mr. Cavendish in Sel. Records, N.-W. P., 1822-33, p. 85; and 
Board’s Records, 10th January, 1825, Nos. 2+4. 

Bavera or Baseda, a village in parganah Par Cbhapér of the Muzaffarna- 
gar district, ie distant 11 miles from the civil station. The population in 1565 
numbered 3,839 souls, and in 1872 there were 3,832 inhabitants, chiefly Jats. 
Basera is a prosperous agricultural village, and when compared with others in 
the district is tolerably well kept. There are about 800 mad houses in the 
village and about 30 shops. The well-water is good and is found at a depth of 
83 feet from the surface ; before the introduction of the canal it was 48 feet from 
the surface. This village formerly belonged to the Barha Sayyids and fell out 
of. their possession during the Pathan rule. It subsequen'ly formed a part of 
the mukarari of Raja Ramday4l of Landhaura, and, in 1813, the cultivating body 
were invested with the proprietary rights. They, however, soon broke down 
under their new responsibilities, and Basera passed from their hands. 
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BEGHARAZPUR, @ small village in parganah Khatauli of the Muzaffar- 
nagar district, is distant 64 miles frown the civil station. The population in 
1872 numbered only 415 souls, and there is a police out-post here. This village 
is a station of the Great Trigonometrical Survey, and lies in lat. 29°-22’-357 
and long. 77°-44’-297, at an elevation of 865°94 feet above the level of 
the sea. The upper markstone of the survey station is fifty feet above the 
level of the ground. It stands on one of the sand mounds common in this part 
of the Duab, and is close to the high road leading from Meerut to Muzaffarnagar. 
The small village of Begharazpur lies 0-9 miles to the north-west of the Great 
Trigonometrical Survey station, Jaroda to the north-north-west, 1:8 miles, and 
Mansarpur to the east, 2°8 miles. The height was deduced from the spirit-levelling 
operations of the survey. The village is included ‘in the drainage operations 
now being carried out in connection with the Muzaffarnagar drainage scheme. 

BHAINswAL, a large villagein parganah Shamli of the Muzaffarnagar district, 
is distant 27 miles from the civil station. The population in 1865 numbered 
3,120 souls, and in 1872 there were 3,004 inhabitants. There are over one 
hundred substantial brick-built houses in Bhainswaél, chiefly owned by Jats, 
Brahmans, and Baniyas. The site is very low and 
almost depressed, and lies close to and on the west of 
the main channel of the eastern Jumna canal. The water in the wells is found 
at a depth of about eight feet from the surface and in the rains is alroost at the 
surface. There is no roadway through the village: one reaches about half way, 
and another all round it, and the lanes connected with them are very narrow, 
tortuous and uneven. To the east a canal distributary raised to fivo feet runs 
to the south, and higher up, on the west, another, and a third a little farther on. 
On all other sides there are extensive wuter-holes. Some years ago a cutting 
was made on the west to carry off the superfluous drainage from the Jhanderi 
jbil into the K&tha Nadi. This cutting runs from north-east to south-west; 
it passes the site about fifty yards to the west, but requires cleaning out Ip 
the rains, the entire village is nearly surrounded by water, and there has been 
much sickness from malarious fever and its consequence, spleen disease and 
impotency. The rain-fall, as recorded by the canal authorities has been as fol- 
lows :—1866-67, 16°6 inches ; 1867-68, 28°0 ; 1868-69, 13°4; 1869-70, 135; 
1870-71, 39°3 ; 1871-72, 4U°8 ; and 1872-73, 28°8 inches. There is some trade 
in sugar refining in the village and much midnji rice cultivation around the 
site. In the centre is a mound of earth about 30 fect high, now the scene of a 
mela or religious festival, and said to contain the grave of Pir Ghaib, the founder, 
who used to house his cattle there when all around was covered with water. 
(See Cutcliffe’s Report, App. zliz.) There is a branch post-office here. 

BuUKARHERI, wu parganah of the Jdnsath tahsil of the Muzaffarnagar dis- 
trict, is bounded on the north by parganahs Pur Chhapaér and Gordhanpar, 00. 
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the west by parganah Muzaffarnagar, on the east by the river Ganges, and on the 
south and south-west by parganahs Jansath and Bhima Sambalhera. Accord- 
ing to the census of 1872 this parganah had, then, a total area of 128 square 
miles and 64 acres, of which 77 square miles and 602 acres were under cultiva- 
tion - The area assessed to Government revenue during the same year was 122 
square miles and 435 acres, of which 72 square miles and 435 acres were culti- 
vated, 31 square miles and 64 acres were culturable, and 18 square miles 
and 632 acres were barren. 

Bhukarheri forms the central portion of the eastern division of the district. 
The Ganges canal runs from north to south through 
the middle of the western portion of the parganah and 
supplies abundance of water. Formerly the distance of water from the surface 
was so great that irrigation was almost unknown, and the few fields that received 
water were almost without exception situated to the south of the parganah. The 
depth of water from the surface, seldom less than 60 feet, renders well-sinking 
difficult and expensive, und in the south-east corner of the parganah the ab- 
sence of wells has prevented the effectual location of tenants in several estates. 
Equally with the depth of water, the prevalence of sand is characteristic of the 
parganah. The sand-ridges run with marked regularity from north to south 
and are so numerous that seven distinct lines can be traced through the upland, 
which in no place. exceeds ten miles in breadth. The highest ridges are on 
the west and are continuations of the Pur Chhapér sand-hills : to the east they 
are lower and more level, and are only left unirrigated because they are poor, 
and until more careful cultivation brings them to the state in which irrigation 
will prove remunerative. On either side of the sand, the land slopes down in 
sandy loam to the loamy patches in the depressions between the ridges. The 
position of these sand-ridges has mainly determined the distribution into circles 
for the purposes of assessment. Mr Cadell made three circles in the uplands ; 
the third and worst contained the villages amongst the high western sand-hills 
cultivated by careless Sayyids and thriftless Gujars, and nine villages along the 
upland bank overlooking the Ganges valley occnpying a tract about seven miles 
in length by two to three miles in breadth. From Shukartaér to the southern 
boundary of this latter tract there is only one well in the upland which sap- 
plies drinking water for two villages. The other petty hamlets are dependent on 
the canal distributaries, and on wells in the Ganges valley when the canal is 
closed. Under such circumstances, it is not remarkable that farming is careless, 
and the cultivators comprise resident Gujars and so-called Chauhans and tenants 
of other classes only from distant villages The second circle of villages comprises 
those lying to the west of the canal and to the east of the third of the western 
lines of sand-hills. The three ridges of sand to the west of the parganah run 
close together, and except to the extreme north there is little good land between 
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them, but to the east of the third ridge, the Jand slopes away into a tolerably. 
fertile plain through the midst of which runs the Ganges canal. To the south 
of the parganah the lands around Tisha, the five estates in the extreme south, 
Bhukarheri in the north-east, and five other villages in its neighbourhood have 
been placed in the first class. The estates to the east, west and north of the first 
circle and to the east and west between the firat and third circles have been placed 
in the second circle. Although in several instances defective irrigation has been 
the cause of placing otherwise good estates in the second-class, there are in most 
cases other and sufficient reasons for altering the classification followed in 1841. 
The villages bordering upon the khddir of the Ganges possess a strip of 
The ravines of the up- 00d land, but gradually deteriorate as they approach 
land ridge. the ravines which break the descent from the uplands 
to the edge of the kiddir. “ Even in the inhospitable ravines of the Ganges, 
villages may be found dotted at intervals of two or three miles; though, in 
these wild situations, the shade of trees is almost unknown, pure water is scarce, 
and the ohildren are exposed to constant risk from the incursions of wolves. 
The pastares of the kuidir are as accessible on the one side as the high arable 
table-land on the other, and the inhabitants can combine their more congenial 
occupation of herding cattle with the enforced task of agriculture. By numer- 
ous passes winding through the openings in the upland bank the lowlands of the 
Ganges itself is reached which exhibit a far stretching level tract of a rich brown, 
variegated here and there with green patches and shining streams, the whole 
tipped by the broader line of the Ganges. Such is the appearance which the kAddir 
wears in the cold season. Trees are scarce, and by this time of year the grass has 
lost its verdure and put on the brown tint which characterises the whole tract, 
Only by rising crops or by reedy patches are spots of brighter colour presented 
to the eye. The soil, though not so deep or strong as that of the high land, 
possesses the vigour of freshness, as new land is being brought under the plough 
every year, and the disproportionately small number of inhabitants, occasioned 
by the difficulty of inducing them to settle, allows of an almost annual ohange 
in the land selected for cultivation. The crops are, therefore, on the whole, 
good, though the numerous risks to which they are exposed from inundation, 
the ravages of wild animals, and the unsettled habits of the cultivators, often 
render the returns from these estates a mere matter of speculation.” The 
Ganges approaches to within a few hundred yards of the ravines about the 
centre of the parganah and divides the khddir into two portions, The southern 
has been described above. The northern portion contains the great Jogawila 
jh{l and the tracts affected by percolation from the Solani river. 
The settlement under Regulation IX. of 1833 of this parganah was made 
by Mr. Elliot in Meerut. The revision of 1863 was 
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further investigation made with regard to the question of a permanent settle- 
ment became known, Mr. Grant’s assessment was condemned as unduly low, 
and Mr. A. Cadell was appointed to revise the settlement of the upland portions 
of the parganah. His work was completed in 1874. The following statement 
shows the statistics of area of the three revisions :—~ 
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Mr. Cadell’s revision of 1872 extended to the uplands only. The figures 
for 1875 distinguish the lowlands attached to the upland villages on the edge 
of the bangar and the total area of 64,577 acres is the area dealt with in this 
notice. The lowland area of 13,426 acres refers to villages lying wholly within 
the kAddir. The soils of the upland area at Mr. Cadell’s revision are given at 
page 351. 

In the same area, the khartf crops occupied 58°7 per cent. of the total area, 
and amongst them sugar-cane covered 5°5 per cent. 
of the same area; cotton, 3°7 ; munji or fine rice, 5°7 ; 
urd, 10; and bdjra, 18:7 per cent. In the rabt, wheat covered 22:3 per cent. 
of the total area besides 1:5 per cent. as a dofaslt or extra crop ; barley, 12:7; 
gram, 2°7 ; and gojat or mixed barley and wheat, 3 per cent. In this par- 
gunah, the munji variety of rice is treated as quite equal to sugar-cane in import- 
ance, and where cash rents are taken, land sown with munji often brings one- 
third, a higher rent than that which is paid for land which is ordinarily planted with 
cane. Munji is followed by cane and cotton in rotation, and in the cold-weather 
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by wheat and gram, so that it clearly occupies the best land. In 1841, sugar-cane 
occupied 4 per cent. of the cultivated area ; cotton, 2; wheat, 20; and barley, 10 
percent. During the currency of the past settlement (1841-60) land sold at very 
low rates, owing, it is said, to a combination amongst capitalists, but since 1863 
prices have ruled at from 25 to 33 years’ purchase on the land-revenue. Be- 
tween 1842 and 1870, the transfers by private sale amounted to 19:4 per cent. 
of the total area, by public sale tu 24:2 per cent., and by mortgage to 16:3 per 
cent., details of which have been given in the district 
notice. Throughout, the tendency has been to accumn- 
late the land in the hands of a few owners. Daring the past thirty years both 
cultivation and irrigation has increased enormously : the former by 11,493 acres, 
or 33 per cent., and the latter by 24,444 acres, or 152 times as much as was 
watered before the opening of the canal. And this increase has taken place 
in the uplands alone; in the khddir, irrigation is unimportant and has fallen of 
rather than increased. Much of the increase in cultivation is due to the large 
amount of land lying untilled in 1840, owing to the great drought of 1837-38. 
Here, however, a drought no longer means starvation, loss of cattle and disper- 
sion of cultivators, but a season of large profits and increased agricultural pros- 
perity, nor does it involve any serious diminution of the cultivated area. 

The rent-rates assumed by Mr. Cadell for each of 
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These rates slightly modified for the estates cultivated by Sayyids and Gajars 
and applied to the soil areas gave a rent-roll of Rs. 1,48,385 for the uplands. 
The assumed rental in 1841 was Rs, 73, 958, and in 1863 was Rs. 1,31,232. 
The full rates, in 1872, without regard to the caste or character of the tenants, give 
a rental of Rs. 158,182. These figures would point to a revenue at half assets of 
between Rs. 75,000, and Rs. 80,000 and the revenue actually assessed amounted 
to Rs. 74,311. The settlement of the uplands for a series of years has been 
sanctioned and came into force from 1873-74, while an annual settlement for 
the fourteen estates in the khddir has been recommended for adoption. On the 
whole Mr. Cadell thinks that had not canal irrigation been extended to this 
parganah no increase over the demand of 1841 could be made, for no increase 
in the population ur cultivation could have been counted upon. He would 
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estimate the increase of the assets due to the Ganges canal in Bhukarheri at 
Rs. 50,000, being at the rate of Rs. 2 per acre; one-half of which has 
hitherto gone into the owner’s pocket, but now that an owner’s rate has been 
imposed, this will form a portion of the regular revenue due to canals. Six 
villages lying in the khddir to the north and east of the Solani have been in- 
corporated with the choel circle of Gordhanpur, and the assessment of the re- 
maining kiddir estates has been lowered from Rs. 4,609 to Rs. 3,750, or by 
Rs. 859. The parganah formerly belonged, for the most part, to the Sayyids — 
of the Chhatraari clan, who rose to eminence on the ruin of their brethren of 
the Tihwnpuri branch in the reign of Muhammad Shah. The southern portion 
of the parganah was no doubt an early acquisition of the clan, but until 
a comparatively recent period the Jadts and Tagas held their own in the 
north, and in this. portion of the parganah the Sayyids claimed as pur- 
chasers of the rights of others. In the days of anarchy their position in the 
north was precarious, and the Jats of Bhukarheri and Belra attained to consi- 
derable power under the Pathd4ns. Although, on the British occupation, the 
Sayyids recovered all or near all their old possessions, they were too much 
weakened to retain them, and even before 1803 many estates had left their hands, 
Of the 49 estates in the uplands nine were held by others than Sayyids in 18038, 
and within eight years of the conquest three estates were sold to the money- 
lenders of Landhaura for less than one year’s revenue; and one estate, now 
valued at Rs. 60,000, was sold to the Sayyids of Jauli at the same time, and for 
the same cause, for Rs. 300; a fifth estate was mortgaged and was never reco- 
vered, and three more estates were mortgaved. By 1829-30 capitalists had 
gained a footing as mortgagees in nearly every Sayyid village in the north 
and west of the parganah. To the south, the powerful mukarariddrs were 
able to trample out the rights of their poorer brethren, and, on the whole, the 
tendency continued to accumulate the land in the hands of a few persons. 

In many instances the cause for this state of affairs can be traced to the 
pressure of the Government demand. Mr. Cadell writes :—‘ A comparison of 
the assessments, village by village, during the second settlement, 1808-09 to 
1810-11, with those fixed by Mr. Thornton in 1841 leads me to think that 
in 15 estates out of the 49 now in the parganah the 
earlier assessments must have been heavy, and in 10 
of these extremely heavy. One of these estates was transferred before the 
beginning of our rule, four within eight years of its commencement and three 
more within twelve, whilein all the rest, with the exception of two, trans- 
fers more or less complete took place before 1237 fasli (1829-30); the 
bulk of the transfers however, especially in more recent times, have been 
due to causes very different from the incidence of the Government demand. 
It is true, no doubt, that in a dry parganah, in which well irrigation was almost 
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nnknown, and in which, therefore, before the opening of the canal the effects of 
constantly recurring droughts were felt in their full severity, a moderate assess- 
ment might in bad seasons, or after a succession of bad seasons, press most 
heavily upon the proprietary body. But iadependent of all other considerations, 
the reckless extravagance of Sayyid owners was of itself quite sufficient to 
occasion the numerous transfers of property which have taken place in the 
parganah, and transfers still continue notwitnstanding the extremely moderate 
assessment now ia force, and will no doubt go on among the comparatively 
few petty Sayyid landowners that are left. But whatever may have been the 
faults of the earlier assessmonts, there can be no doubt that for many years 
this parganah, looked upoa asa whole, has heen treated with marked consider- 
ation Up to 1841 the revisions of the settlement have been merely a redistriba- 
tion over the various estates of the old demand of the parganah, and even the 
enhanced revenue of 1841 involved an increase of :ittle more than ten per cent. 
over that fixed more than 30 years before. Since Mr. Thornton’s settlement 
the Ganges canal has been constructed and a complete change has been made in 
the circumstances of the tract, which can hardly be said to have been adequate- 
ly represented by the increase of Rs. 7,750, or 16 per cent., made to the Govern- 
ment demand of this parganah at the settlement in 1863."’ In the upland 
portion of the pargansh the assessment of 1841 was, oa the whole, a fair aod 
moderate one, and the inerease in 1863 was only on the old mukararis which 
had previously been held on merely naminal assessments. 

The previous assessments of portions of the parganah have been collectel 
by Mr. Cadell and exhibit some curious anomalies; 
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If the statements of the revenue before the British rule can be trusted, the 
enhancement effected at the first assessments was rapid and considerable and 
accounts in some measure for the transfers which followed the conquest, and 
for the inability of succeeding officers to raise the revenue. Some of the ear- 
lier assessiuents are perfectly incomprehensible: thus Rahmatpar paid sixty. 
years ago nearly double what was deemed sufficient in 1841 and even in 1863, 
when it, a previously dry estate, had become fully irrigated, Other estates 
which secured large reductions thirty and forty years ago will only now, after 
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the great improvement which has taken place, again attain to the revenue 
which they paid at the very beginning of our rule, whilst others of the best 
J&t townships have paid all along and continue to pay still the high assessments 
with which they came under the British Government. Here as elsewhere, poor 
and outlying estates have profited by the general security to improve and have 
mainly yielded the increase to the revenue shown above. The enormous re- 
venue paid by entirely unirrigated estates shows, in Mr. Cadell’s opinion, that 
population, bringing with it high farming, has a greater effect upon rents than 
any rise which has taken placein prices. Notwithstanding the increase in irri- 
gation many estates pay little more rental than that which was collected 
from them sixty years ago, and not two-thirds of the assessment, and all 
through the eastern portion of the district, backward estates are making 
up with the best villages, while the best estates appear to remain almost 
stationary. 

According to the census of 1872, parganah Bhukatheri contained 54 in- 
habited sites, of which 16 had less than 200 inhabit- 
ants; 14 had between 200 and 500; 13 had between 
500 and 1,000; seven had between 1,000 and 2,000; three had between 2,000: 
and 3,000; and one had between 3,000 ani 5,009. The settlement record 
shows that there were 70 estates in 1863, of which 53 were inhabited and 
17 were uninhabited. 

The total population in 1872 numbered 39,573 souls (17,887 females), giving 
309 to the square mile. Classified according to religion, there were 29,376 
Hindus, of whom 13,097 were females and 10,197 Musalmins, amongst 
whom 4,790 were femiles. Distributing the Hindu population amongst 
the four great classes, the census shows 1,723 Brahmans, of whom 747 
were females; 1,263 Rajputs, including 575 females; 1,303 Baniyas (566 
females) ; whilst the great mass of the population is included in “ the other 
castes”’ of the census returns, which show a total of 25,087 souls, of whom 
11,209 are females. The principal Brahman sub-division found in this par- 
ganah is the Gaur, numbering 1,723 souls. Gaur Rajpits (1,255) predomi- 
nate, and amongst the Baniyas, Agarwals (1,231) and Saraugis are the most 
numerous. The other castes having more than one thoasand members in this 
parganah are the Kahér (1,537), Chaméar (7,974), Khakrob (1,222), Jat (4,629), 
and Gujar (1,883). Amongst the Musalmains, Shaikhs numbered 8,306 souls 
and Sayyids 1,516. A great part of the land at the time of settlement belonged 
to the Sayyids (25 estates) ; 14 estates to Mahdjans besides shares, 5 to Jats, 4 to 
Shaikhs, one to Tagas, and 3 to Bohras. All, except the last, are hereditary 
proprietors. The cultivating population comprised J&ts in 19 villages, Gi- 
Jars in 10, Chaubdns in 7, Jhojhas in two, Banjaras in two, and a mixed popu- 
lation in the remainder. | 
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The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the 
census of 1872. From these it appears that of the 
male adult population (not less than 15 years of age), 
294 are employed in professional avocations, such as Government servants, 
priests, doctors, and the like; 1,920 in domastic service, as personal servants, 
water-carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &c. ; 882 in commerce, in buy- 
ing, selling, keeping or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of men, 
animals, or goods; 5,669 in agricultural operations; 1,804 in indastrial occu- 
pations, arts and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances, 
vegetable, mineral,.and animal. Thore were 2,903 persons returned as labour- 

ers and 245 as of no specified occupation. Taking the total population, irres- 

pective of age or sex, the same returns give 565 as landholders; 14,447 as 
cultivators, and 24,561 as engaged in occupations unconnected with agricul- 
ture. The educational statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 841 

males as able to read and write out of a total male population numbering 

21,686 souls. At the revision of parganah boundaries in 1842, the new par- 

ganah was made up of 40 original estates: five from parganah Muzaffarna- 
gar, one from Jauli, two from Pir Chhap&r, one from the Meerut district, 
and fourteen from Bijnaur. Subsequently the eroding action of the Ganges 
gave five more estates making 70 in all. 

BHUKARHEBI, a large village in the parganah of the same name in the 
Muzaffarnagar district, is distant 15 miles from the civil station. The popula- 
tion in 1865 numbered 4,649 souls, and in 1872 there were 4,697 inhabitants. 
The village of Bhukarheri has a small brick-paved b&z4r and a few good brick 
houses. There are four good wells having water at a depth of 40 feet from 
the surface with a depth of 31 feet in the wells. Around the site there are 
some large excavations which are used as receptacles for refuse, and some 
ruined mud huts serve a similar purpose. There is no external trade, the bazar 
being only sufficient to supply the wants of the small neighbouring agricultaral 
communities. There is a road connecting the village with Barla and Deoband 
to the north-west and with Bijnaur across the Ganges. Markets are held here 
every Monday. 

Batma-SamBALHeRA, a parganah of the JAnsath tahsil of the Muzaffarna- 
gar district, is bounded on the north by parganah Bhukarheri, on the west by 
parganah J&nsath, on the east by the Ganges river, and on the south by the 
Meerut district. According to the census of 1872 this parganah had, then, 
a total area of 131 square miles and 320 acres, of which 70 square miles and 
166 acres were under cultivation. The area assessed to Government revenue 
during the same year was 130 square miles and 320 acres, of which 69 square 
miles and 173 acres were cultivated, 35 square miles and 457 acres were cul- 
turable, and 25 square miles and 231 acres were barren. 
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Bhuma-Sambalhera may be divided into two tracts :' the uplands and the 
twenty-seven estates lying in the khddir or valley of 
the Ganges. The upland tract is, perhaps, the most 
continuous tract of sand in the whole district. One broad belt of sand runs 
down from the north, and branching out into two lines 
close to the town of Miraénpur, runs southward until 
the sand plain is reached which extends in an unbroken line from the sand-hills 
three miles east of Muzaffarnagar, to the south-eastern boundary of the district. 
This sand plain enters this parganah from the north-west, and nowhere through- 
out its whole length is it more extensive. For the most part, however, the 
sandy area is level, and by slow degrees much of it will improve. And if the 
parganah with nearly half its area sand and nearly one-fourth more sandy loam 
is in this respect inferior to its neighbours, there is no tract in the district 
which can boast of finer land than the really good soils of the better villages, 
and there is none in which, notwithstanding the want of irrigation, the pro 
duce is better, the rent-rates higher, or the people more industrious and :pros- 
perous. It is a commonly expressed matter of wonder among the Sayyid 
landholders that their ancestors should have chosen for their home so unfer- 
tile a curner of Hindustan, but they may console themselves with the reflec- 
tion that the unenviable character of their possessions has probably retarded 
their inevitable displacement by richer men. The wealthy purchasers who 
compete to buy land in the neighbouring parganahs have as yet shown no 
desire to extend their acquisitions in this direction, and the principal transfer- 
rees of Sayyid proprietary rights are sinall money-lenders and traders, for the 
parganah contains no large capitalists of its own, although its principal town, 
Mir&npur, is a “mandi,” or entrep6t of trade, where the products of the hills 
and the Tarai and the rice of Rohilkhand are exchanged for the salt of thé 
Panj&b and the grain of tho Du&b. It is not, however, necessary to account 
for the settlement here of the Sayyids by supposing any deterioration of soil or 
extension of sandy area of late years, for their destination was decided, in the 
first instance, more by necessity than by choice. When they came down from 
their temporary home in Patitla they had not attained the power and distinc- 
tion which afterwards fell to their lot, though even then their employments, 
actual or prospective, about the imperial court rendered necessary a residence 
near Dehli. They had neither the strength nor the iufluence to--eject thd 
powerful tribes of Rajptts, Jats, Gujars, and Mewatis who held the more con- 
venient localities. In their present decadence and poverty they are mere bur- 
dens on the land, which is ill-qualified to support them. Nor are their short- 
comings redaced in most cases by the industry and energy of the cultivators, 
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1The upland estates have a portion of their area in the kh&dir aggregating some 2,728 acres 
. out of the 48,933 acres constituting the uplands of this notice which is chiefly based on the 
setticment reports. 
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In the sonthern portion, or old Bhima parganab, there is certainly a fair 
admixture of Jéts and Jhojhas; but to the north, in what was the Sam- 
balhera parganah, the tillers of the soil are nearly all of the Gujar class. 
Some of these communities have only barely recovered from the heavy fines 
imposed on them for their disorderly conduct during the disturbances, and 
mone combine both the means and the inclination to cultivate properly. 

“ The khédir, or alluvial tract which borders the right bank of the Ganges 
from the Sahéranpur district to Garhmuktesar, in the 
Meerut district, is here,” writes Mr. Grant in 1868, 
“from four to six miles broad. To the south it has received considerable 
accessions from the Bijnaur district by the change of course of the Ganges. 
At all times, the treacherous swamps and quicksanda, the distance of vil- 
lages from each other, the deficiency of a tenacious earth and the expense 
of bricks for houses, the constant inroads of wild animals on the crops, 
and, above all, the discomforts and dangers of the rainy season, will stand 
in the way of the colonization and development of this tract. The only 
elass who disregard these evils and inconveniences are the Bijnaar Chauhans, 
who are easily attracted by advances of money and favourable terms of rent, bat 
as readily disappear on the first appearance of pressure from the landlord. They 
are, even, too free from that hereditary feeling of attachment to the soil which 
is such a millstone round the neck of the upland cultivator, and it is only their 
unsuitability to a more settled mode of life which retains them in this neighbour- 
hood. Though many of them are still to be found, their numbers were considerably 
diminished in the mutiny, and the southern part of the khddir is now mach deserted. 
Three largo villages were, among others, destroyed and looted by turbulent 
bands of Gujars. Though careless farming and an easily exhausted soil have 
always prevented anything like continuous cultivation in these estates, there was 
once a large, though scattered, area under the plough, and growing prosperity was 
teaching the villagers settled habits. But many of them disappeared, others were 
driven away, and the destruction of the accumulated profits of years has brokea 
the tie which might have induced the remainder to cling to their homesteads.” 

‘‘ The extraordinary increase ia the number of wild pigs and deer since the 
disarming of the country is an evil which even strong 
measures will not quickly counteract, aud the zamindars 
eemplain, with what jastico cannot be said, that the fertility of the soil has been 
impaired by the recession of the Ganges to the eastward. Formerly it used te 
flood the whole of this tract, and its waters, going off rapidly, left behind them 
a fertilizing deposit. It is, at least, certain that the rice produced on the river 
bank is finer than that grown further from it. At present, almost the only 
returns from these estates are derived from thatching grasses. Of these, ‘ paani, 
a broad-bladed soft grass, is the best. It is also used for making brooms. The 
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other kinds are ‘patel’ a fine needle-shaped soft grass, with a high stalk 
growing from the middle of each tuft ; and the universally known ‘kdne.’ The 
tall central stalks of the ‘ sarkora,’ called bhind, are used instead of bambus for 
thatching huts; string for beds is also manufictured from them. But it is a 
universal complaint that of late years thatching grass has not been so much in 
request as formerly. The reason is by some stated to be the prevalence of the 
custom of tiling in the cantonment of Meerut since the mutiny, while others 
attribute the slack demand to the universal growth of high grasses along the 
eanal banks. Be the cause what it may, the fact is believed to be certain, and, 
except in lands lying on the river immediately opposite Bijnaur, these grasses 
do not generally meet with a ready sale. A few rapees are also made by grant- 
ing permission to dig saltpetre. The central and northern portions of the khddir 
escaped with comparative impunity from the forays of the Gujars. The large 
estate of Husainpur contained, among other villages, a Gajar settlement known 
as Sidli, the inhabitants of which attacked and partially looted Husainpur, the 
principal place in this neighbourhood, and a halting-place for merchandize on 
the Meerut and Bijnaur road. The northernmost estates, always the best in 
this tract, have, however, thoroughly regained their former prosperous position.” 

The settlement under Regulation IX. of 1833 was made by Sir H. M. Elliot 
in 1835. The revision in 1863 was made by Mr. C. 
Grant, whose arrangements were disallowed, and Mr. 
A. Cadell was entrusted with the duty of ‘‘ overhauling” the entire assessment 
of the upland villages, which he completed in 1873-74. The following state- 
ment gives the statistics of their revisions :— 
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The figures of 1872 are those of the rent-rate reports and those of 1875 are 
from the final corrected returns, and distinguish the khddir area of the upland 
estates from the uplands proper. As already noted, the marked peculiarity of the 
parganah is the prevalence of sand, which in the uplands alone covers 47°7 
per cent. of the dry area, and in tho division of the parganah into circles for the 
purposes of assessment, Mr. Cadell made due reference to the soils,’ the facili- 
ties for irrigation, the state of cultivation and the character of the cultivators. 
His first circle comprised 16 villages, of which ten are mainly cultivated by 
Jats, one by Jhojhas, and the remaining five adjoin Mirdnpur. Jats, also, pre- 
dominate in nine of the fourteen villages of the second circle, and Gujars in 
two, and in the third circle of 12 villages Gujars cultivate eight and are, asa 
rule, tolerably orderly and, for their caste, industrious. The crop statement 
for the year 1872 gives the kharff area as 594 per cent. of the total cultivation, 
and in it cane covered 6:7 per cent. of the entire cultivated area ; cotton, 3°2 per 
cent.; fodder crops, 65 ; urd, 7-3; moth, 11°2; and béjra, 16-7 per cent. In the 
rabi, wheat occupied 16 per cent. of the total area under the plough ; gram, 3°3 
per cent.; gujat or mixed wheat and barley, 9°7 per cent.; and barley, 9°2 per 
cent. Another element considered in the assessment was the area of land transfer- 
red and the price it fetched. Between 1842 and 1871, 18,133 acres, amounting to 
22-7 per cent. of the total area, were transferred by private sale ; 10,325 acres, or 
13-1 per cent., by public sale; and 16,227 acres, or 20 per cent., by mortgage, 
giving a total of 55°8 per cent. of tho total area. In the upland the price of 
Jand now averages about twelve times the revenue and has lately been higher 
at public than at private sales, and that this rate is lower than in other par- 
ganahs is chiefly due to the fact of the high assessment of the best villages, and 
that the other villages are either dry or aro insufficiently irrigated. 

In former days, irrigation was practically unknown, and in the north or 
Sambalhera portion and the villages received from 
Bhukarheri, irrigation could only have been practised 
from masonry wells. To the south-west, however, in a few estates of Bhima 
and in those transferred from Hastin4pur, the soil is firm and earthen wells are 
practicable, and the irrigated area reached as much as 1,200 acres in 1835. 
Though the canal has done much for the parganah by means of the Bhukarheri 
rajbaha, it is as yet confined to the west and south, and some of the very best 
land has been left dry. Indeed the canal has done less for this than for any 
other upland parganah in the Ganges-K4li Dudb. The Andpshahr branch of 
the canal runs at so low a level that only one small distributary is given out 
from it, but recent extensions will, it is hoped, fully provide for the wants of the 
whole parganah. In 1872-73 irrigation from canals, according to departmental 
returns, only reached 3,035 acres in this parganah. Still there can be ou doubt 
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but that irrigation has added very much to the productiveness of the tract, while 
in those estates still dry, the slow increase of population and the advance in value 
of agricultural produce have improved the condition of the parganah. The 
deterioration of the Ganges khddir has induced the cultivators to devote all their 
energies to the upland estates, which, secure from flooding and the incursions 
of wild animals, form a fitter investment for capital and labour than the once 
fertile but now comparatively worthless valley estates. 

In the upland portion of the parganah, cultivation has increased from 27,557 
acres in 1835 to 36,599 acres in 1872, and has absor- 
bed not only a great portion of the fallow of the set- 
tlement in 1835, but has made a substantial inroad on the waste to the extent 
of 8,000 acres, or nearly 30 percent. Any further progress in this direction must 
be slow, as nearly all the land now entered as culturable waste is either the 
worst sand or marsh-affected fields in the portions of the upland estates which 
slope down into the khadir. The deterioration of these latter lands is marked, 
and is apparently due to the improvement of the uplands, which has attracted 
to itself all the more industrious classes of cultivators, leaving the khddir pro- 
per to the migratory, thriftless Chauh4ns. Both these causes, with the addition 
of percolation from the canal, have operated to injure those villages situated on 
the edge of the upland which also possess a portion of the khddir. 

The rent-rates assumed by Mr. Cadell for his circles were as follows :— 
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These rates applied to the soil areas give a rental for the uplands of 
Rs. 95,246, or Rs. 40,470 in excess of the rental of 1835 and Rs. 23,950 in- 
excess of the rental of 1863. Correcting this rental for the higher rates in some: 
villages the increase may safely be set down at Rs. 30,000, of which about 
Rs. 10,000 may he ascribed as due to increased cultivation, Rs. 14,000 to in-- 
creased irrigation, and the remainder to the rise in prices. The demand indicated 
by this rental was Rs, 47,633, while Rs. 45,856 was actually assessed, giving an: 
increase of Rs. 10,137 over the assessment of 1863. The khaddir villages were 
assessed at a reduction of Rs. 2,945, or Rs. 7,042 per annum, from 1281 /asli 
(1873-74 A.D). 
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According to the census of 1872 parganah Bhima-Sambalhera contained 46 
inhabited sites, of which 10 had leas than 200 inhabit- 
ants; 14 had between 200 and 500; 13 had between 
500 and 1,000; seven had bet-veen 1,000 and 2,000 ; one had between 2,000 and 
3,000, and one had between 3,000 and 5,000. The only town is Mirdopor with 
5,924 inhabitants. The settlement record shows that there were 82 estates on 
the register in 1862. The total population in 1872 numbered 35,990 souls 
(16,602 females), giving 275 to the square mile. Classified according to reli- 
gion, there were 27,190 Hindus, of whom 12,421 were females, and 8,798 Musal- 
mans, amongst whom 4,181 were females, and there were two Christians. Dis- 
tributing the Hindu population amongst the four great classes, the consus shows 
2,047 Brahmans, of whom 937 were females; 488 Rajptts, including 194 females; 
2,492 Baniyas (1,203 females); whilst the great mass of the population is included 
in ‘ the other castes ’’ of the census returns, which show a total of 22,163 souls, of 
whom 10,087 are females. The principal Brahman subdivision found in this 
parganah is the Gaur (1,760) The Rajputs belong to the Gaur clan (414) and 
the Baniyas to the Agarwal (2,213) and Mahesri subdivisions. Amongst the 
other castes, the following show more than one thousand members in this 
parganah :—Chamars, 7,058; Khakrobs, 1,292 ; Jats, 3,154 and Gajars, 2,140. 
Amongst the Musalmfns, Shaikhs number 7,274 and Sayyids show 1,277 souls. 
The distribution of the area amongst the land-owning classes bas been given 
in the district notice as well as that of the cultivation amongst the agricultural 
classes. 

The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the 
census of 1872. From these it appears that of the 
male adult population (not less than fifteen years of 
age), 451 are employed in professional avocations, such as Government servants, 
priests, doctors, and the like ; 1,587 in domestic service, as personal servants, 
water-carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &.; 908 in commerce, in buy- 
ing, selling, keeping or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of men, 
animals, or goods ; 5,036 in agricultural operations ; 1,660 in industrial occups- 
tions, arts and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances, 
vegetable, mineral, and animal. There were 2,235 persons returned as labourers 
and 289 as of no specified occupation. Taking the total population, irrespeo- 
tive of age or sex, the same returns give 708 as landholders, 13,147 as culti- 
vators, and 22,135 as engaged in occupations unconnected with agricultare. 
The educational statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 743 males ss 
able to read and write out of a total male population numbering 19,388 souls. 

Bbama was an old Akbari parganah, and in the time of Akbar the village of 
Bhuma was one of the chief villages of the Barha Saadat. 
For a short time, during the British occupation, 
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it was eclipsed by the Gijar village of Bahs&ma, and in 1842 the parganah 
of Bhima, which had in 1816 only 13 villages, was added to the Muzaffarnagar 
district and joined to the old Akbari parganah of Sambalhera, which in 1816 
comprised 16 villages. At the close of the re-arrangement of boundaries in 
1855 the new parganah was re-constructed as follows :—From parganah Bhu- 
karheri, 14 estates; from Jauli, 2; from Kh&tauli,4; from Bhima, 40; 
from Sambalhera, 11; from Hastinapur, in the Meerut district, 5; and from 
Bijnaur 10, making altogether 76 estates. In 1859 two more villages were 
added from Bijnaur by the eroding processes at work on the Ganges; one has 
since been swept away, one has been added by reclamation, and four by parti- 
tion, giving 82 estates in 1862. 

The parganah owned almost entirely by Sayyids of the Chhatrauri branch 
of the Barha Saad&t shared the fortunes of that 
family, and during the early half of the past 
century attained to a great degree of prosperity. Though it contains 
Majhera, the earliest settlement of the Kundliwél branch, these have 
had little influence since the reign of Akbar, and by degrees the Chhatrauris 
overran the parganah, and with the exception of five Kundliwal and two Pathén 
villages, the whole parganah fell into their hands. During the latter half of the 
eighteenth century, much of their possessions passed away into the hands of 
Naia Singh, the Gijar chief of Bahsiima, and Randayal of Landhaura, and dur- 
ing the anarchy that then prevailed many of the Sayyids fled to Rohilkhand 
and Oudh and left their villages to the Gujars, the Pathén raiders from the east of 
the Ganges, and the Sikh marauders from the west of the Jumna. During the 
earlier years of British occupation, Nain Singh held nearly the entire parganahk 
in farm, but on his death the villages were settled with the owners, and, in this 
manner, the Sayyids were restored. Year by year, too, the Sayyids who had 
emigrated returned, but some, unfortunately, after solong an interval that they 
never recovered the rights in the land which their ancastors had relinquished. 
Since the occupation, tcansfers have been numerous and, like as occurred in 
Khatauli and Muzaffarnagar, have been mainly due to the fact that the Sayyids 
have not been able to proportion their expenditure to their altered circumstan- 
ces. The assessment, too, in such a dry tract pressed heavily in bad seasons 
and in some cases was very high, but the final enhancement does not seem to 
have been made until the estates had passed out of the hands of their Sayyid 
owners. In 1841, the Sayyids had only suffered severely in 16 villages, and 
in seven of these the transfers had been by mortgage, and they still posserved 
three-fourths of the parganah. 

. Notwithstanding the leniency of Sir H. M. Elliot’s assessment in 1835-37, 
the Sayyid losses during its currency have been almost as numerous as during 
the period from the British occupation to 1835. Sayyid extravagance, here as‘ 
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elsewhere, has led to these transfers and the loss of half the parganab; still the 
wealthier Sayyid families have been the chief purchasers, and next to them come 
the Jat cultivating communities, and if these latter had the power of combination 
in addition to the unflagging industry which they possess, they might have 
become owners of all the best estates which have left the hands of the Sayyids; 
as it is they have bought shares in five estates and Gdjars have bought one. 
Mr. Cadell writes :—“ In future such acquisitions are likely to be infrequent ; the 
purchase of land in good estates is now, as a rule, beyond the power of the most 
well-to-do communities, and capitalists have obtained a footing in so many vil- 
lages, that a would-be purchaser has to fight against the law of pre-emption as 
well as the enormously enhanced value of land in proportion to a tenant’s pro- 
fits. It is hard thut an auction-purohaser of a few months’ or years’ standing 
should be able to bar the purchase of land by a man whose ancestors have lived 
upon that land for centuries, but there is no branch of law which has been more 
wrested from its original intention than the law of pre-emption, and in this res- 
pect the Jat cultivator is no worse off than the Sayyid landlord who frequently 
finds preferred to himself in his own ancestral village the most recent interloper.” 
One marked result of the pacification of the country on the British occupa- 
tion, both here and all through the Dufb, was the abandonment of the central 
fortified village site and the plantation of hamlets all through the area attached to 
the village, and hence a higher standard of cultivation, more manured and irri- 
gated land and a permanent increase to the cultivating population. No longer 
harried by Sikhs and Robhillas, and with the old Sayyid proprietors again 
amongst them, the people began to bring back their abandoned fields into culti- 
vation. As already stated, up to the second regular settlement, the parganah 
formed a portion of the farm of Nain Singh, but from that time onwards 
Mr. Cadell has collected the statistics of assessment for portions of the parganah 
a8 follows :— 
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From these figures it will be seen that there has been no great or sudden 
enhancement since the occupation, and any change that there has been is due to 
the equalisation of the revenue inthe settled villages and the colonisation and 
improvement of those which were uninhabited at the conquest. The high revenues 
of the J&t villages have not been increased and are atill paid, for now they have 
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become moderate owing to the rise in prices and increase in irrigation. The best 
estates pay much about the same to Government which they did forty or fifty 
years ago, while the bad and poor estates of the time of the conquest are rapidly 
improving and approaching the first rank in the value of their produce. 

BipavLt, a parganah of the Shémli tahsil of the Muzaffarnagar district, is 
bounded on the north by the Sahad-anpur district ; on the west by the Jumna 
river, which separates it from the Panj&b ; on the east by parganah Jhanjh4na, 
and on the south by parganah Kair&na. According to the census of 1872 
this parganah had a total area of 86 square miles and 467 acres, of which 38 
square miles and 64 acres were under cultivation. The area assessed to Govern- 
ment revenue during the same year was 81 square miles and 89 acres, of which 
33 square miles and 550 acres were cultivated, 29 square miles and 268 acres 
were culturable, and 17 square miles and 550 acres were barren. : 

Bidauli lies in the extreme north-west of the district and has a peculiar cha- 
racter of its own. On the west it is subject to much 
diluvion from the action of the Jumna. Since the sur- 
vey in 1832, six villages have been cut off and added to the Karn&l district, and the 
river is annually eating more and more into the parganah'. More than one- 
half of the parganah is enshrouded in thick dhdk ( Butea frondosa) forests, used 
by the Gujar inhabitants as hiding-places for themselves and stolen cattle. 
There is no canal irrigation, but earthen wells can easily be sunk, and cost only 
from two to three rupees in the lands bordering on the Jumna and seven to 
eight rupees more inland. The wells ordinarily last only for one season, but 
sometimes for a year or more. There is little really good soil; the mfsan only 
forms ten per cent of the cultivated area, the rauslz is of an inferior kind, and bAu/ 
predominates. Hence wheat, maize and sugar-cane are poor, and tha principal 
crops are jodr, gram, manduwa, and cotton (bdéri). The efflorescence of reh is 
strongly marked in the tracts near the Jumna, and renders large patches of 
land unculturable: in a week or ten days it will kill a most luxuriant crop: 
The villagers say that manureis fatal to it, butthe use of manure is much neg- 
lected in this parganah. The inhabitants are principally Gujars and Rangars, 
with some Sayyids, a few Jats, Rorhs, and Pathana, 

The furmer settlement was made by Mr. E. Thornton and the new one by 
Messrs. Colvin and Keene. Mr. Colvin writes :— 
‘‘ Bidauli has long been known as one of the most uao- 
satisfactroy parganahs in the district. For many years it has been suffering 
from over-assessment, but the troubles of 1857-58 and the famine of 1861 have 
reduced it to a very bad condition. The parganah was once thickly inhabited 
by Sayyids, whose descendants still cling to it, though impoverished and almost 
beggared, and there are not wanting signs of its former prosperity. Some village 
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sites show evident traces of having formed the centres of considerable life ; in 
almost every village is to be found the decaying fort of some decayed family. 
Wells constructed of masonry are abundant; but, while the old wells have 
been neglected, few new ones have been built. There were 929 at the last set- 
tlement. There are now 1,030, but 113 have been allowed to fall out of order. 
In 1860-61 there were 294 kuchcha wells. Little by little the population has 
sunk away, as the settlement of 1838 became more and more intolerable. Most 
of the Sayyid proprietors have long since declared themselves insolvent, and 
allowed their estates to be made over in farm to the resident villagers. These 
in their tarn have absconded ; then the village has been farmed by neighbouring 
cultivators, who, again, in a year or so have declared themselves unable to meet 
the Government demands; and so, for a longer or shgrter period, the village 
has been thrown back into the hands of Government. The inhabitants, finding 
that even active cultivation will barely meet the revenue, have, as a rule, ceased to 
interest themselves in agriculture. The Naw&b Ahmad Ali Khin of Karnal 
is content to pay the (tovernment demand and see his lands lie waste; while 
Sayyid Mahdi Hasan of Bidauli (lately in the service of the former king of 
Oudh), attempting to induce a better class of cultivators to enter the parganah, 
was met with such resistance by the Gujars and Réngars that, unable to keep 
his J&ts in comfort and security, he was obliged to let them go. Distress, as 
might be expected among such a population, has had its usual effects. The 
Gijars and Rangars, naturally thieves, have been further demoralized by pinch- 
ing circumstances. Even the better-disposed classes, such as Sayyids and Pathans, 
finding they could scarcely wring out an honest livelihood, have been found to 
enter heartily into the cattle-lifting of their neighbours.” 

Mr. Edwards also, in writing of Bidauli, calls it “‘ perhaps the worst in the 
district. The soil is generally bad, and if rain falls in 
excess, the crops rot on the ground and the land be- 
comes asticky swamp. If, on the other hand, there is a scarcity of rain, it yields 
no return ; the seeds failto germinate. * * * The settlement, it is evident, 
broke down in several villages at least twelve years ago, since which time village 
has propped up village; and an adjoining community, if thriving, has been called up: 
on to aid its sinking neighbours in meeting their engagements. The arrangements 
were left in the hands of the tahsild4r, who portioned out the lands to be cultivated 
partly among the people of the village, but the greater portion among thse of 
the surrounding villages, each being held liable for a quota of the Government 
revenue. This strange and irregular practice appears to have been generally 
acquiesced in by the people, and it is difficult to see how, without revision, the 
Government revenue could otherwise have been realized, inasmuch as the severity 
of the assessment virtually precluded sale or farming leases. Nobody would 
have anything to do with villages when there was an annual deficit, where the 
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soil was so inferior that the land which yielded a crop one year must be left fallow 
the next, and where the population was mainly, if not entirely, Gdjar, and 
scanty in number.” Mr. Keene notes that the land-revenue in 1862 was quite 
nominal, and the balances showed how heavily it then pressed upon the people. 
These balances were not due to the drought of 1860-61, for “owing partly to 
the scanty population and partly to the fact that there is scarcely any cultivated 
land that is not dependent on the vicissitudes of the seasons, the drought of 
1860-61 did not bear severely on this parganah.” Statistics show that the whole 
difference between the produce-value in an ordinary yearand ina year of drought 
did not exceed eight per cent., and this was principally due to the emigration of 
the cultivators. | 
The transfers from 1841 to 1861 amounted to 13,279 acres, or over 22 per cent. 
of the total area. Of this Sayyids lost 7,961 acres, 
Gujars 2,001 acres, and Rajputs 1,435 acres. The Say- 
yids recevered the greater proportion of their losses, buying in 7,784 acres of the 
total area transferred. There is not a single mart in the whole parganah, and 
many villages have not only bad roads, but, during a great part of the year, 
swollen streams between them and their markets. The urea statistics show that 
during the currency of the late settlement cultivation had fallen off by 17 per 
cent. and the assessment was, therefore, lowered by 23 percent. Some misap- 
prehension existed as to whether the term of settlement was ten years or twenty 
years as in the remainder of the district, but it has recently been ruled that twenty 
years should be accepted as the termintended by Government. The new assess- 
ment has been levied since 1862-63. From Mr. Palmer’s report in 1872 it 
is gratifying to observe thatthis parganah is improving rapidly. The Gujars 
are now taking to agricultural pursuits, cultivation is increasing in their 
villages, there is less recourse to the money-lenders, sales are infrequent 
and redemptions of mortgage very common. This result justifies the modera- 
tion in the Government demand, which has converted a rapidly deteriorating 
tract into one where every mark of progress is visible. 
The following statement shows the statistics of the land-revenue at the past 
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The difference between the census statistics of 1848 and those now given for 
1841 is due to diluvion caused by the Jumna: the villages transferred to Karnal 
being omitted from the returns now given. Cultivation in 1872 reached 
21,726 acres. According to the census, the land-revenue for 1872 amounted to 
Rs. 29,286 (or with cesses, Rs. 34,416), falling at a rate of Re. 0-8-5 per Bri- 
tish acre on the total area, at Re. 0-9-0 per acre on the area asssessed to Gov- 
ernment revenue, and at Re. 1-3-3 per acre on the cultivated area. The sum 
paid by cultivators to the landowners as rent and cesses during the same year 
has been estimated at Rs. 55,703. 

According to the census of 1872 parganah Bidauli contained 50 inhabited 

pouiaign: sites, of which 19 had less than 200 inhabitants; 
17 had between 209 and 500; 10 had between 500 and 
1,000; two had between 1,000 and 2,000; one had between 2,000 and 3,000; 
and one had vetween 3,010 and 5,000. The settlement record shows that there 
were 54 estates on the register in 1863. The total population numbered 23,268 
souls (10,371 females) in 1872, giving 267 to the square mile. Classified accord- 
ing to religion, there were 13,690 Hindus, of whom 5,960 were females, 
and 9,578 Musalmans, amongst whom 4,411 were females. Distributing the 
Hindu population amongst the four great classes, the census shows 917 Brah- 
mans, of whom 396 were females; 44 Rajputs, including 11 females; 1,199 
Baniyas (545 females); whilst the great mass of the population is included in 
“‘ the other castes’ of the census returns, which show a total of 11,530 souls, of 
whom 5,008 are females The principal Brahman sub-division found in this 
parganah is the Gaur, who number 890 souls. The Baniyas are chiefly Agar- 
w4ls, and amongst the other castes numbering more than 500 members are 
found the following:—-Kahars, 1,684 ; Chaméars, 1,678 ; Malis, 771 ; Khakrobs, 
1,346 ; Jats, 1,499 ; and Gujars, 1,450. The Musalm&ns show Shaikhs, 7,904, 
and Sayyids, 1,166. At the settlement in 1862 the proprietary body comprised. 
Gtjars, who held 11,656 acres; J&ts, with 6,387 acres; Sayyids, 9,079 acres; 
Pathins with 1,673 acres; and Tagas, Mahajans, Shaikhzadahs, Brahmans and 
others with smaller holdings. 

The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the 

census of 1872. From these it appears that of the 

eee male adult population (not less than fifteen years of 

age), 81 are employed in professional avocations, such as Government servants, 
priests, doctors, and the like; 988 in domestic service, as personal servants, 
water-carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &c. ; 497 in commerce, in buying, 
selling, keeping or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of men, animals, 
or goods; 4,174 in agricultural operations ; 1,007 in industrial occupations, arts 
and mechanics, and the preparation ofall classes of substances, vegetable, mineral, 
and animal, There were 1,185 persons returned as labourers and 273 as of nc 
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specified occupation. Taking the total population, irrespective of age or sex, 
tho sams returns give 898 as landholders, 10,401 as cultivators, and 11,969 as 
engaged in ocoupations unconnected with agriculture. The educational statis- 
tics, which are confeasedly imperfect, show 447 males as able to read and write 
out of a total male population numbering 12,897 souls, Bidauliis an old Akbari 
parganah of the Sahiranpur sirkar, but there have been numerous interchanges 
with the adjoining parganahs and soveral of the villages have been cut off by 
the Jumna and added to Karnal. In 1840-41 two villages were received from 
Nakur and two from Chaunsat Kheri in the Sah4ranpur district. 

Binavtt, the chief village of the parganah of the same name in the Muzaftar- 
nagar district, is distant 36 miles from the civil station. The population in 1872 
numbered 3,663 souls The Chaukidari Act (XX. of 1856) isin force in Bidauli 
and supports a village police force numbering eteven men at an annual cost 
of Rs. 636. The total income from all sources in 1872-73 was Rs. 1,657, giving 
an incidence of Re. 0-4-7 per head of the population and Ro. 1-7-9 per house. 
During thesame year the number of houses assessed was 713 and the expenditure 
was Rs. 1,633. Bidauli lies on the route from Meerut to Karnél and is distant 
13 miles from Shamli and 11 miles from Karn4l. The road from Shamli to 
Bidauli is described under Shamli(q.v.) Hence to Karn4l the road passes through 
a country covered with dhdk jungle ; it is tolerably good and crosses an unbridged 
nila at 22 miles ; Manglaura at three miles ; thence across the Jumna by a bridge- 
of-boats in the dry season and a ferry in the rains. There is a first-class police- 
station and a branch post-office here. Bidauli is the seat of the Jagneri branch of 
the Barha Sayyids, for an account of whom see the district notice under “history.” 

BupHANa or Burhfna, a town in the parganah of the same name in the 
Muzaffarnagar district, is distant 19 miles from Muzaffarnagar. The population 
in 1847 was 5,559 ; in 1853 was 6,750, and in 1865 was less than 5,000. There 
were 6,162 inhabitants in 1872, of whom 3,867 were Hindds (1,801 females) and 
2,295 were Musalmans (1,175 females). This town is situated onthe right bank 
of the Hindan river and contains a fair proportion of substantial brick-built 
houses on a raised site, with good drainage by the 
ravines towards the river. The outer walls of the 
houses adjoin each other so as to form akind of fortification, and the town itself 
is entered by four openings called gates, To the north the site is bounded by the 
sandy bed of the Hindan, and on the west and south there is an almost continu- 
ous belt of mango trees. On the east there isa tract of low land forming a 
portion of the bed of the Hindan which is submerged in time of flood. The water 
in wells in this low tract is found at a depth of 30 feet from the surface, and in the 
b6z4r, in March, 1869, the water was 48 feet from the surface and five feet 
-in depth, with a rather unpleasant taste and of adaull colour.’ Ague and 
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malarious fever prevailed in 1869, though at that time there was no irrigation 
nearer than ten miles. The Chaukidéri Act (XX. of 1856) is in force, and in 
1872 supported a police force of 16 men ata cost of Rs. 906, besides a staff of 
sweepers. The total income from all sources in 1872-73 was Rs. 2,084, giving 
an incidence of Re. 0-8-6 per head of the population and Re. 1-0-0 per house. 
During the same year the numter of houses assessed was 1,203 and the expen- 
diture was Rs. 1,927. There is a first-class police-station and a branch post- 
office here. During the mutiny, the old fort of Budhdna was taken and gar- 
risoned by Khairfti Khin of Parasauli, assisted by the Jaula people. It was 
again captured on the 15th September, 1857. 

Buona or Burhféna, a parganah in the tahsil of the same name in the 
Muzaffarnagar district, is bounded on the north by parganah Shikarpué and 
partly by parganah Shémli; on the west by parganah KAndhla; on the east by 
part of parganah Kh&tauli, and on the south by the Meerut district. According 
to the census of 1872 this parganah had a total area of 79 square miles and 490 
acres, of which 57 square miles and 358 acres were under cultivation. The ares 
assessed to Government revenue during the same year was 78 square miles and 
147 acres, of which 56 square miles and 205 acres were cultivated, § square miles 
and 633 acres were culturable,and 12 square miles and 589 acres were barren. 

Budhana lies to the south of the district and its eastern half falls within the 
delta formed by the confluence of the West Kali nad 
with the Hindan which takes place at Riauli Nagls in 
this parganah. As might be supposed, the tendency of the drainage is to cut 
ravines into the basin of these rivers, which gradually eat into the heart of the 
best lands. The sub-soil is firm and kuchoha wells can easily be made, the water 
being about 36 feet from the surface in the uplands and about 24 feet from 
the surface in the khddir of the two rivers. These lowlands are occa 
sionally irrigated from the rivers and produce fair crops of sugar, maize, 
and wheat. Mr. Trevor Plowden formed the settlement under Regulation 
IX. of 1833 of the greater portion of this parganah: the remainder was 
assessed by Messrs. Glyn and Elliot. The severity of the previous 
revenue whilst the parganah formed a portion of the Sumru jdgir is noticed 
under parganah Sardhana of the Meerut district. Budhfina, however, fared 
better than the other parganahs of the jdgir from the Begam’s Diwan being a 
resident and hereditary chaudhri of the parganah. Mr. Plowden’s assessment 
was by no means a light one, ranging from Re. 1-10-10 to Rs. 4-7-8 per acre. 
On this account the parganah suffered badly in the drought of 1860-61, “s0 
much so that the people have taken the idea into their heads that the locality 
is accursed on account of their misconduct.” The old settlement! was apparently 
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based upon the average collections of twenty years preceding the lapse of the 
parganah. Mr. Keone, who assessed the parganah in 1862, took a parganah 
rental of Rs. 1,36,385, derived from the application of Mr. Thornton’s averages 
and the ascertained rates for land paying rent in cash, as the basis of his 
assessment, giving an all-round rate on cultivation of Re. 1-14-114 per acre. 
Cultivation has increased by 1,614 acres only, or 4°8 per cent. As the parganah 
depended so much on irrigation from wells and on. the industry of the cultiva- 
tors, a light assessment was deemed necessary, though it would appear that the 
demand has been made toolight. From 1841 to 1861, 5,677 acres, or about 
one-ninth of the total area, changed hands by private transfer or under orders 
of the civil courts, and 3,336 acres were confiscated on account of rebellion. 
Rajputs Jost 1,603 acres, Jats 1,184, and Afgh&ns 1,139 acres. The principal 
purchasers were the same classes and Mahdjans; these last purchased 1,987 acres 
and Rajputs bought back 1,206 acres. In 1861, the principal proprietary bodies 

were Rajputs, Jats, Pathans, Tagas, and Gujars. 
The following statement shows the statistics of the land-revenue at the past 
and present settlements and at Mr. Cadell’s revision 
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1848, ... | 50,492 | 10,280 219 | 6897] ... “ae $3,666 | 69,116 | 2 0 0 
1863, ... | 51,074 | 8,428 848 | 6,521 | 18,618 | 16,764] 35,282 | 69,846 | 115 8 
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The land-revenue for 1872, according to the census, amounted to Rs. 70,839 
(or with cesses, Rs. 81,974), falling at a rate of Re. 1-6-3 per British acre on the 
total area, at Re. 1-6-8 per acre on the area assessed to Government revenue, 
and at Re. 1-14-9 per acre on the cultivated area. The sum paid by cultivators 
to the landowners as rent and cesses during the same year has been estimated at 
Rs. 1,86,591. 
According to the census of 1872 parganah Budhana contained 43 inhabi- 
Pope: ted sites, of which 4 had less than 200 inhabitants; 
13 had between 200 and 500; 18 had between 500 
and 1,000; 9 had between 1,000 and 2,000; 2 had between 2,000 and 3,000; 
and one had between 3,000 and 5,000. The only town containing more than 
5,000 inhabitants is Budbfna itself with 6,162. The settlement records show 
44 estates in 1862. The total population in 1872 numbered 41,575 souls 
89 
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(19,069 females), giving 519 to the square mile. Classified according to reli- 
gion, there were 29,254 Hindis, of whom 13,362 were females, and 12,321 
Musalm&ns, amongst whom 5,707 were females. Distributing the Hindu popu- 
lation amongst the four great classes, the census shows 2,522 Brahmans, of 
whom 1,158 were females ; 1,550 Rajputs, including 624 females ; 2,961 Baniyas 
(1,335 females); whilst the great mass of the population is included in “the 
other castes” of the census returns, which show a total of 22,231 souls, of 
whom 10,245 are females. The principal Brahman subdivision found in this 
parganah is the Gaur, numbering 2,369 souls. The Rajputs belong to the Gaur 
(188), Kachhw&ha and Chhotiyana clans, and the Baniyas to the Agarwal 
(2,961) subdivision. Amongst the other castes the principal are the Tags 
(988), Kahr (2,478), Chamaér (4,613), Garariya (788), Juliha (622), Kumbar 
(676), Hajjém (580), Khakrob (1,591), J&t (3,961), Gajar (317), and Saini 
(1,116). The Musalmains comprise Shaikhs (11,109) and Mughals (457). 

The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the 
census of 1872. From these it appears that of the 
male adult population (not less than fifteen years of 
age), 273 are employed in professional avocations, such as Government servants, 
priests, doctors, and the like; 1,536 in domestic service, as personal servants, 
water-carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &c.; 1,483 in commerce, in 
buying, selling, keeping or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of men, 
animals, or goods; 6,277 in agricultural operations; 1,919 in industrial occupa- 
tions, arts and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances, 
vegetable, mineral, and animal. There were 2,069 persons retarned as 
labourers and 514 as of no specified occupation. Taking the total population, 
irrespective of ago or sex, the same returns give 2,142 as landholders, 14,301 
as cultivators, and 25,132 as engaged in occupations unconnected with agricul- 
ture. The educational statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 1,312 
males as able to read and write out of a total male population numbering 
22,506 souls, Budhana is an old Akbari parganah, received from Meerut in 
1842. There have been several interchanges with neighbouring parganahs, and 
in 1840-41, one village assessed at Rs. 1,200 was received from parganah 
Sahfranpur in the Sahéranpur district. 

Boutrara, a small village in parganah Shamli of the Muzaffarnagar 
district, is distant 17 miles from the civil station. The population in 1872 
numbered 1,347 souls, and there is an out-post of police here. 

CHARTHAWAL, a town in parganah Charthawal of the Muzaffarnagar district, 
is distant 7 miles from Muzaffarnagar. In 1847 the population was 5,111; in 
1853 there were 6,467 inhabitants, and in 1865 there were less than 5,000. 
The population in 1872 numbered 5,121 souls, of whom 3,209 were Hindus 
(1,493 females) and 1,912 were Musalm&ns (904 females), occupying 1,232 
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houses. Act XX. of 1856 (the Chankidéri Act) is in force, and in 1872 sup- 
ported a village police numbering fifteen men of all ranks at an annual cost of 
Rs. 876, besides a few scavengers. The total income from all sources in 1872-73 
amounted to Rs. 1,410, giving an incidence of Re. 0-4-1 per head of the popu- 
lation and Re. 1-7-10 per house assessed (896). During the same year Rs. 1,511 
were expended, a great proportion of which was on works of public utility con- 
nected with the sanitation of the town. There is a second-class police-station 
and a branch post-office in Charthéwal. Friday is bazar day. The inhabit- 
ants are chiefly Hindus. The soil around the site is light and porous with a 
sandy subsoil, yielding wheat and millets. To the west runs the Hindan at a 
distance of three miles, and on the east the K4li, at a distance of five miles, 
Masonry wells supply water for drinking purposes, with an average depth from 
the surface of 15 to 20 feet. In most of them it is sweet and good, though 

some are brackish. The drainage runs off to the K4li nadi, but there are nu- 

merous holes about the site “reeking with foul and stinking mud.” There 

has been much fever in the town, but less than the average of the parganah. All 

irrigation water is drawn from wells, Charthéwal is now a small agricultural 

town, but was once the residence of an amil. _ 

CHARTHAWAL, a parganah of the Muzaffarnagar tahs{l of the same district, 
is bounded on the north by the Sabaranpur district, on the east by parganah Mu- 
zaffarnagar, on the south by parganah Baghra, and on the west by parganah 
Th&na Bhawan. According to the census of 1872 this parganah had a total 
area of 91 square miles and 166 acres, of which 69 square miles and 493 acres 
were under cultivation. The area assessed to Government revenue during the 
same year was 91 square miles and 156 acres, of which 69 square miles and 185 
acres were cultivated, 11 square miles and 455 acres were culturable, and 10 
square miles and 156 acres were barren. 

The Hindan flows from north to south through the western portion of the 
parganah, and between it and the Kali on the east the 
land is high, but naturally fertile. Water is found here at 
a great depth; masonry wells are scarce, and kuchcha wells are expensive and 
seldom last more than two years. Except in bad years cultivation is careful and 
abundant. The villages lie far apart, but are large and substantial. To the 
west of the Hindan there is a canal distributary running parallel to the river, 
and the villages near itare thriving. A road runs from Jalalabad by Thina Bha- 
wan through the parganah to Muzaffarnagar, crossing the Hindan by a ford 
which is passable except after heavy rain, and the K4li by a masonry bridge. 

The settlement of this parganah under Regulation 1X. of 1833 was made by 
Mr. K. Thornton in 1841 and expired in 1861. The 
revision was made by Mr. A. Colvin in 1862, who 
maintained the division into circles made by his predecessor, adding one more for 
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the villages beyond the Hindan. With the exception of Charthéwal itself, 
Rasdlpur and Sayyidpur belonging to Sayyids and Bambela over-assessed, none 
of the villages in this parganah suffered during the last settlement, and the intro- 
duction of the canal has had a great share in its prosperity.! In the new settle- 
ment Mr. Colvin estimated the increase of revenue due to the canal as Rs. 3,204. 
Charth&éwal suffered much during the famine of 1860-61. Mr. Keene calculated 
the number of emigrants at 6,745, and remarked that a traveller in passing 
through the parganah “ cannot fail to be struck with the wide-spread desola- 
tion of the villages and the desert aspect of what ouce were fields.”’ All these cir- 
cumstances combined to preclude any great increase in the revenue demand, 
but since then the parganah has advanced rapidly in prosperity. The transfers 
during the currency of the past settlement amounted to 21 per cent. of the total 
area: 5,199 acres were conveyed by private sale; 5,104 
acres by orders of the civil courts, and 1,934 acres were 
confiscated for rebellion. By sale alone Sayyids lost 5,458 acres, Rajputs lost 
2,581 acres, and Tagas lost 1,459 acres. The money-lenders were the chief 
purchasers. Mahdjans and Khattris obtained 5,865 acres. Tagas, Rajputs, 
Sayyids and J&ts form the bulk of the proprietary body at the present time. 
The following statement shows the statistics of the land-revenue at the past 
and present settlements and the figures given in Mr. 
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The land-revenue for 1872, according to the census records, amounted to 
Rs. 61,856 (or with cesses, Rs. 71,716, falling at a rate of Re. 1-0-9 per British 
acre on the total area, at Re. 1-0-11 per acre on the area assessed to Govern- 
ment revenue, and at Re. 1-6-2 per acre on the cultivated area. The sum paid 
by cultivators to the landowners as rent and cesses during the same year has 
been estimated at Rs. 1,29,092. 

According to the census of 1872, parganah Charth4wal contained 55 in 
habited sites, of which 10 had less than 200 inhabit- 
ants; 20 had between 200 and 500; 18 had between 


Ipstill Mr. Cadell could not recommend any of the estates for permanent settlement. 
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500 and 1,000 ; 5 had between 1,000 and 2,000, and one had between 2,000 
and 3,000. Charth4wal itself has 5,121 souls. The settlement records show 
that there were 66 estates in 1863. The total population in 1872 numbered 
84,930 souls (15,562 females) in 1872, giving 380 to the square mile. Classi- 
fied according to religion, there were 24,917 Hindus, of whom 10,967 
were females and 10,013 Musalmans, amongst whom 4,595 were females. 
Distributing the Hindu population amongst the four great classes, the census 
shows 2,281 Brahmans, of whom 1,011 were females; 3,050 Rajputs, inelud- 
ing 1,131 females; 1,893 Baniyas (621 females); whilst the great mass of the 
population is included in “the other castes’’ of the census returns, which show 
a total of 18,193 souls, of whom 8,204 are fomales. The principal Brahman 
subdivision found in this parganah is the Gaur, numbering 2,178 souls in 
1872. The Rajputs belong to the Gaur (394), Pandir and Chhonkar clans, and 
the Buniyas to the Agarwal (1,461) subdivision. Amongst the other castes 
the principal are the Taga (2,177), Kahir, Chamér (4,785), Garariya (905), 
Julsha (788), Jogi (618), Khakrob (1,167), J&t (971), and Saini (750). 
The Musalmins are distributed amongst Shaikhs (9,456), Sayyids (314), and 
Mughals (27). The chief agricultural castes are Tagas on the eastern high- 
land and Rajputs towards the K4li and the Hindan. 

The oceupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the 
census of 1872 Erom these it appears that of the 
male adult population (not less than fifteen years of 
age), 458 are employed in professional avocations, such as Government servants, 
priests, doctors, and the like ; 1,128 in domestic service, as personal servants, 
water-carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &c. ; 646 in commerce, in buy- 
ing, selling, keeping or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of men, 
animals, or goods ; 5,730 in agrisultural operations ; 1,611 in industrial occu- 
pations, arts and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances, 
vegetable, mineral, and animal. There were 2,419 persons returned as labour- 
ers and 287 as of no specified occupation. Taking the total population, irres- 
pective of age or sex, the same returns give 48U as landholders, 13,985 as culti- 
vators, and 20,465 as engaged in ocoupations unconnected with agriculture. 
The educational statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 515 males as 
able to read and write out of atotal male population numbering 19,308 souls. 
Charthawal is an old Akbari parganah, much changed in area by transfers to and 
from the neighbouring parganahs. In 1840-41 three villages were received 
from Deoband, one from Jaurdsi, fifteen from Thana Bhawan, and one from 
Chaunsat Kheri in the Sah4ranpur district, having an aggregate assessment of 
Ra. 17,515. | 

CHavsdna, a village in parganah Bidanuli of the Muzaffarnagar district, is 
distant 38 miles from the civil station. The population in 1872 numbered 2,567 
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souls. There is a second-class police-station and a branch post-office here. This 
village is the head of a Rajput chaubist. 

Cuaapar, a large village in parganah Pur Chhapfr of the Muzaffarnagar 
district, distant 9 miles from the civil station. The population in 1865 num- 
bered 2,300 souls aud in 1872 was 2,634, mostly Hindu and Musalm4n Tagis. 
The inhabitants have suffered mach from fever. The water in the principal 
well was 15 feet from the surface in March, 1869, with 30 feet of water, and was 
said to have contained only 12 feet of water before the introduction of the canal, 
to which no doubt a portion of the unhealthiness prevalentin Chhap&r must be 
attributed. There is a small bazar, but the village is essentially agricultural, 
housing from two to three thousand head of cattle every night. There is a branch 
post-office here. 

DEuRA, a station of the Great Trigonometrical Survey, is situated in parganah 
Deoband, in the Sahiranpur district, just outside the boundary of the Muzaffar- 
nagar district, in lat. 29°-37’~40” and long. 77°--39' --23”, at an eleva- 
tion of 892°1 feet above the level of the sea. The upper markstone of the 
station is situated in the village of Dehra, 1:5 miles south-west of the village 
of Rankanda, 0°5 mile north-east of Kasauli, and 0°9 mile north-north-east of 
Jikwala. This height was deduced trigonometrically. 

Duyarmpura, a small village in parganah Bhima Sambalhera of the Mo- 
zaffarnagar district, is distant 31 miles from the civil station, The population 
in 1872 numbered only 195 souls, and it is only noticed as containing an out- 
post of police. | 

Gavut Dusnar or Garhi Dubhar, also known as Garhi Miyén Bhai Khan, 
a village in parganah Jhanjhdna of the Muzaffarnagar district, is distant 23 
miles from the civil station, The population in 1865 numbered over 2,700 
souls, and in 1872 there were 2,417 inhabitants, amongst whom are a large 
number of the relations and clansmen of the Bilach zamind&r. The site of 
Gadhi Dubhar is somewhat raised and lies about a mile and a half to the west 
of the eastern Jumna canal, but between it and the canal the land lies low and 
retains a considerable quantity of water during the rains which finds ao 
exit under the canal, The well-water in this low tract is good and is found at 
a depth of twelve feet from the surface ; in the town it is somewhat brackish 
and sinks to twenty feet. There are several fine groves of trees around the town, 
and to the westthere isa canal channel. The roads are in part paved with brick 
and meet in the middle of the village, where there is a large well. Many of the 
houses are brick-built and of two storeys, but of these some are now in ruins 
There are six masjids. A bazar is held every day and a market on Sundays, 
There are many Baniyas resident and a fair trade is carried on in sugar and 
salt. The smaller lanes are very badly kept and are very uneven and fall of 
holes which form receptacles for mud and refuse, Little regard is had for 
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cleanliness, and in all the open spaces and among the ruined houses, heaps of 
manure are to be met with, which with the increased moisture caused by the rise 
in the water-level must be considered the proximate causes of the malarious 
diseases found to prevail so universally in this village.! 

GANGERU, a town in parganah K4ndhlaofthe Muzaffarnagar district, is distant 
85 miles from Muzaffarnagar. Gangeru had 5,117 inhabitants in 1872, of whom 
2,613 were Hindts (1,158 females), chicfly Gujars, and 2,504 were Musalmans 
(1,180 females). Gangeru is a straggling place of many brick ruins, but the 
site is fairly raised, and though there are many undrained water-holes and little 
attention is paid to cleanliness, there is little fever here, There is a canal chan- 
nel to the east of the town and another runs about one mile to the west. Gan- 
geru was the chief town of a small parganah containing only two villages in 
1816. 

GoRDHANTUR, a parganah of the Muzaffarnagar tahsil and of the same dis- 
trict, is bounded on the north by the Sahéranpur district, on the west by par- 
ganah Pir Chhapér, on the east and south-east by the river Ganges, and partly 
on the south by parganah Bhukarheri. According to.the census of 1872 this 
parganah had a total area of 74 square miles and 256 acres, of which 22 square 
miles and 198 acres were under cultivation. The area assessed to Government 
revenue during the same year was 74 square miles and 25 acres, of which 22 
square miles and 198 acres were cultivated, 37 square miles 13 acres were 
calturable, and 14 square miles and 454 acres were barren. Gordhanpur is 
unfortunately situated on the east, where it is encroached upon by the Ganges, 
and it is swamped on the west by the Solani. 

In time of heavy rain, Gordhanpur is cut off from all communication with 
the rest of the district, and to enter itrequires a detour 
through the southern part of Saharanpur. Mr. Keene, 
who made the assessment in 1862, divides the parganah into four tracts.2 One 
consists of the estates cut by the Ganges or its tributary streams, and a second 
of the swampy land along the Solani. The small inverted oasis of high land 
between the rivers formed two more divisions. Much of the loss caused here 
by diluvion and over-saturation is preventible, and in 1865-72 efforts were made 
towards draining a portion of the swampy tract (choel) that has been caused by 
percolation from the Ganges canal. The whole tract is occupied almost exclu- 
sively by Gujars, “but they are of comparatively inoffensive habits ;—only 
the same lack of energy which is shown in their crimes unfortunately also 
exhibits itself in their cultivation. They have no want of water, but are otherwise 
badly off, and eke out a subsistence by selling straw for thatch, and by grazing 
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1 See Cutcliffe’s Report, App. xli. 7 See new Set. Rep., 93,117, 140. Twenty nine vil- 
lages are subject to percolation in this parganah, Thirty -fivc estates here and five estates of Pir 
Chhapér were under direct management on this account in 1874, 
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herds of cattle, which pay a tax of four to six annas per head,’ known as dumchi 
or tail-money. Much of the land now lying uncultivated as incapable of bearing 
so much as one crop during the year will be made to yield crops whenever 
the demand for agricultural produce and the redundance of the labour market 
shall render it worth the while of the landholders to reclaim it by draining. 
In regard to the remainder of the uncultivated area it has been found that 
though the winter sun is not of sufficient power to dry it or to fecundate 
the seed for the rabt crop, yetin seasons of scanty or late rain-fall it produces 
fair crops of munji rice, Several attempts have been made to drain these areas 
of swainp by the people themselves, but, owing to the want of proper levels, 
their efforts have been unsuccessful. Thousands of acres of fine soil ure thus 
subject to a rapid and growing deterioration. Mr. Keene found the old revenue 
rates falling at Re. 1-4-6 on the cultivated area and Re. 0-10-9 on the total as- 
sessed area, with a land revenue of Rs. 19,623. He proposed Rs. 19,478 as the 
new revenue, which from the increase of cultivation (15,447 to 16,000 acres) 
has caused the revenue-rate to fall to Re. 1-3-7} on the cultivated acre. Por- 
tions of this assessment were cancelled by order of Sir W. Muir in 1868, and 
Mr. A. Cadell was instructed to report on the entire parganah. During the 
settlement of 1862 it was found that from 1841 to 1861 transfers amounting 
to 6,642 avres, or 15°3 per cent. of the total area, had taken place. Gujars lost 
4,635 acres; Afghans, 265, and other castes the remainder. Gdjars and Mab&- 
jans were the principal purchasers, the former recovered 2,036 acres and the 
latter became the proprietors of 1,501 acres. 

The following statement shows the statistics of the land-revenue at the 
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The lowlands include the six estates from Bhukarheri and the 33 estates of 
Gordhanpur which have been formed into what is known as the choel circle, and 
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have yearly assessments which amounted to Rs. 4,694 in 1281 fast (1873-74 
A.D.) The villages received from Bhukarheri are, IImaw4la, Jogawala, Faridpur, 
Zindawala, KaénewAli and Shahdera, having a total area of 6,087 aores, of which 
1,816 acres were barren and 4,271 acres were assessable. The six wholly khddir 
villages proposed for transfer from Pur Chhap&r to this parganah are Bahman- 
wala, Saheli, Shamsnagar, Sherpur, Kalawala, and MandanwaAla. 

Some misapprehension was felt as to whether the assessment of the uplands 
should stand for twenty years, as in the other pargauahs, or for only ten years, 
as recommended by Mr. Martin. This question has not yet been decided. In 
1872, out of 75 estates, 35 were held under direct management owing to per- 
colation, and the settlement officer recommended the addition of seven more to 
the list and the revision of the assessment in five villages affected by the Ban- 
ganga. These with six estates of Pur Chhap4r similarly deteriorated by fluvial 
action, and which, it is proposed, should be transferred to Gordhanpur, constitute 
‘ the portions of the parganah subject to annual summary settlements. The assess- 
ment of 1861 resulted in a reduction of Rs. 2,306, and Mr. Cadell writes that 
there is no hope of increase to the land-revenue in this parganah, and the “ chief 
object to be looked to in a summary revision of the assessment is to secure those 
estates which have deteriorated since the date of Mr. Keene’s settlement from 
being injured by assessments which, owing to increasing swamp, may have 
become too heavy.” Much has, however, been done to remedy these evils. 
Drainage works inaugurated by Captain Forbes have already produced marked 
and valuable results within a limited area, and a good cart-road will soon be 
constructed from Pir to Gordhanpur, crossing the swamp by an earthen em- 
bankment and the Solfni by poutoons. Still cultivation has decreased, in ten 
years, in the swamped estates from 4,876 acres to 3,488 acres, and in the a5 
upland estates bording on the kAddir from 10,234 acres to 9,744 acres. 

According to the census of 1872, parganah Gordhanpur contained 56 

Bopelaton inhabited villages, of which 32 had less than 200 inha- 
bitants ; 16 had between 200 and 500, and 8 had between 

500 and 1,000. The settlement record shows 75 estates on the register in 1863. 
The total population in 1872 numbered 13,394 souls (6,007 females), giving 
181 to the square mile. Classified according to religion, there were 11,845 
Hindis, of whom 5,321 were females and 1,549 Musalmaéns, amongst whom 
686 were females. Distributing the Hindu population amongst the four great 
classes, the census shows 857 Brahmans, of whom 373 were females ; 235 Raj- 
pits, including 111 females; 524 Baniyas (237 females) ; whilst the great mass 
of the population is included in “the other castes” of the census returns, which 
show a total of 10,229 souls, of whom 4,660 are females. The principal Brah- 
man subdivision found in this parganah is the Gaur (847). Rajputs belong for 
the most part to the Gaur clan (304) and Baniyas to the Agarwal (522) subdivision. 

90 
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Amongst the other castes, the chief in numbers are the Kahér, Chemér 
(2,908), Kumbér (248), Mali (447), Kh&krob (836), Gajar (3,677), and Sammi 
(792), Amongst the Musalmans, Shaikhs number 1,431 souls. 

The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the 
census of 1872. From these it appears that of the male 
adult population (not less than fifteen years ofage) 92 are 
employed in professional avocations, such as Government servants, priests, doc- 
tors, and the like ; 604 in domestic service, as personal servants, water-carriers, 
barbers, sweepers, washermen, &.; 180 in commerce, in buying, selling, keeping 
or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of men, animals, or goods ; 2,076 
in agricultural operations; 652 in industrial occupations, arts and mechanics, 
and the preparation of all classes of substances, vegetable, mineral and azimal. 
There were 676 persons retarned as labourers, and 38 as of no specified oecapa- 
tion. Taking the total population, irrespective of age or sex, the same returns 
give 209 as landholders, 5,789 as cultivators, and 7,396 as engaged in occupa- 
tions unconnected with agriculture. The educational statistics, which are con- 
fessedly imperfect, show 98 males as able to read and write out of a total male 
population numbering 7,387 souls. Gordhanpur or Gobardhanpur represents 
a portion of the old parganah of Tughlakpur called after the village of Tughlek- 
pur, near which in 1398 A.D. Timur had a naval fight. The parganah was 
subsequently named from the village of Nurnagar, so calléd after the famous 
Nirjahén, who lived there for a sbort time. Néarnagar is now in parganah 
Pur near the entrance of the Ganges canal into this district, and Tughlakpur 
is on the right bank of the SolAni inthe same parganah. In 1841 three villages 
were received from Manglaur, twelve from Rurki, and one from Th&éoa Bhawan, 
aggregating arevenue of Rs. 6,841, while five villages were transferred from 
Nurnagar to Manglaur, nine to Rurki, and three to Jawdlapur, aggregating a 
revenue of Rs. 7,813. Six villages were received from Bhukarheri in 1863. 

GoRDHANPCTR, a village in the parganah of the same name in the north- 
eastern corner of the Muzaffarnagar district, is distant 26 miles from the civil 
station. The population in 1872 numbered 839 souls. There is a first-class 
police-station and a branch post-oftice here. This village gives its name to 
the parganah. 

Gua, a village in parganah Shikérpur of the Muzaffarnanar district, 1s 
distant 13 miles from the civil station. This village in 1865 had over 3,000 
inhabitants ; in 1872 the numbers were 2,316, chiefly J&ta. The site lies to the 
west of the K&li nadi-on broken somewhat raised ground leading down by 
ravines to the river-bed, which is here a mile wide. The lanes are open and 
wide and drain well towards the river. The water is geod and is found at a 
depth of thirty feet from the surface, Though far removed from canal irriga- 
tion, fever has been prevalent ‘here in an epidemic form. 
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Hanrgak, a village in parganah Thana Bhawan of the Muzaffarnagar dis- 
trict, is distant 23 miles from the civil station, The population in 1872 num- 
bered 948 souls, chiefly Rangar Musalmaéns. The site ig somewhat raised and 
lies on the high land leading down to the khddix or low-land of the west or 
right bank of the Krishnf nadi, with a good fall for the drainage. The well- 
water is good and is found at a depth of twenty-eight feet from the surface. 
The proprietors lost their rights on account of rebellion in 1857, and the vil- 
tage now belongs to 9 Baniya of Muzaffarnagar. The old fort of the former own- 
ers is now in ruins and overgrown with jungle, but still presents a respectable 
appearance. The present state of the village is what might be expected from 
its being the property of an absentee Baniya landholder. The ways are narrow 
and broken, and manure heaps and refuse lie amid stagnant pools in every 
direction, whilst every thing shows neglect and an entire absence of any regard 
for cleanliness. During the mutiny, the inhabitants of Harhar and the neighbour- 
ing villages of Heradh and Sikka were punished for their turbulence. Those 
of Harhar waged war against all comers, and from robbing and murdering 
every traveller that passed along, effectually closed the road. The flying column 
found here upwards of forty cart-loads of plundered property, consisting of 
sugar, gums, dyes, &., belonging to merchants at Shami. 

Hasanpovr, a village in parganah Bhama of the Muzaffarnagar district, is 
distant 28 miles from the civil station. The population in 1872 numbered 
1,375 souls. The village site lies on the edge of the bdngar or upland overlook- 
ing the Ganges kAddir, and contains six muhallas or wards. The houses are scat- 
tered and built of mud. The water in the wells is found at forty feet from 
the surface. Hasanpur formerly belonged to a Sayyid family, but has now 
fallen into the. hands of a Baniya money-lender. Traces of the Sayyid ownership 
are. apparent in the remains of brick-built houses, the old masjid, now out of 
repair, and, the wide road-ways. 

Husatnpvs, a village sometimes known as Husainpur-Bahadurpur in parga- 
nah Bhima of the Muzaffarnagar district, is distant 22 miles from the civil 
station. The population in 1872 numbered 1,835 souls, chiefly Chauhén Raj- 
pat zamindérs and cultivatorg and Chamér labourers and sub-tenants. The 
village is really made up of two villages, Husainpur and Bah4durpur, but these 
are so closely joined together that they are for all practical purposes known 
as one. The site lies about the centre of the Ganges khddir or river-bed and 
is very uneven, filthy and uncared for. Cultivation in the neighbourhood is 
mach impeded by the existence of high grown grass which harbours large 
numbers of wild pigs and occasionally tigers from the opposite side of the river. 
Water, in the only brick-built well, is found at nine feet from the surface and in 
the rains rises up to nearly the surface. In the hot-weather the grass is often 
burned down, and with it the village huts, a fact which may account for the 
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poor appearance of the village. In the mutiny, Husainpur was plundered by 
the Gujars of Sifli, who carried off all the cattle and movable property they 
could lay ‘hands on, and since then the inhabitants have not been able to reco- 
ver entirely their former position. Husainpur is a halting-place on the Meerut 
and Bijnaur road, 74 miles from Bahsima and 84}"miles from Bijnaur. The 
villagers suffer from coughs and chest diseases, due to the exposed position of 
the site and from fever in the autumn. 

ILawaBAs, a small village in parganah Bhukarheri of the Muzaffarnagar 
district, is distant 19 miles from the civil station. The population in 1872 
numbered only 385 souls, and it is only noticed as containing an out-post of 
police. 

JALALABAD, @ town in parganah Thina Bhawan of the Muzaffarnagar 
district, is distant 21 miles from Muzaffarnagar. Jalilabad in 1847 had a 
population of 7,789 souls ; in 1853 the numbers were 8,600 and in 1865 were 7,859. 
There were only 6,904 inhabitants in 1872, of whom 3,249 were Hinds (1,465 
females) and 3,655 were Musalmans (1,833 females), chiefly Path4ns, The Chauki- 
déri Act isin force, and in 1872 supported a village police numbering 26 men 
of all ranks at an annual cost of Rs. 1,512, besides a staff of sweepers. There 
is a police-station here supported from the chaukid4ri funds, and a branch 
post-office. The total income from all sources in 1872-73 was Rs. 3,488, giving 
an incidence of Re. 0-6-0 per head of the population and Rs. 2-2-0 per house 
assessed. During the same year the number of houses assessed was 1,303 and 
the expenditure was Rs. 2,252. 

The township comprises 2,714 acres, of which 69 acres are occupied by the 
site alone. Rice and wheat are the principal crops; 
the former is grown in the khddir of the Krishni, which 
flows close to the town on the east, and along a canal channel of the eastern 
Jumna canal which runs on the west. To the north-west, at a distance of 
about half a mile, is a large jbil or swamp which dries up in the hot-weather, 
the surface drainage flowing off to the east. Good drinking water is afforded by 
masonry wells, and is found at a depth of twenty-five feet from the surface. 
Fever has made sad havoc amongst the inhabitants and has no doubt contri- 
buted to the gradual decay of the town. Sanitation is entirely neglected, and 
water-holes exposing banks of black, stinking mud are common. Jaldlabad 
lies on the route from Dehli to Saharanpur and is distant 134 miles from 
Shamli and 134 miles from Rampur. From Shimli the road is earthen, raised 
and bridged, and passes through Banat, Sikka, Heradh (6 miles), Harhar and 
Thana Bhawan (11 miles)—all bad villages during the matiny. From Thana 
Bhawan to R&mpar the road is sandy in places and heavy; it passes Kamal- 
pur at four miles nd Khudina at eight miles. Water and supplies are procurable 
at Jaldlabad, and there is a market on Sundays and Thursdays, only inferior to 
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the great mart of Sh‘imli, The folly of its Path4n owners in grasping at exorbi- 
tant dues has lessened the trade, but has not yet succeeded in driving it away. 
Jalalabad is said to have received its name from one Jalal Khan, Path&n, in the 
reign of the Emperor Alamgir. 

The celebrated fort of Gbausgarh was built by Najib Khan, Rohilla, within 
a short distance of Jaldlabad, and the Pathans of the 
town formed no unimportant protion of his levies. 
Daring the rule of Z4bita Khan the town was more than once sacked by the 
Marhattas, and a Marhatta is still in possession of Manikpur close by as a reve- 
nue-free grant. On the death of Ghulém K 4dir the site of Ghausgarh was desert- 
ed, and though one of Perron’s deputies endeavoured to restore the old fort, he 
was too late, for Lord Lake hadalready reached Dehli. Afterwards Sikh horse- 
men harried the country, and nothing remains of the old site beyond old mud 
walls, a few scattered bricks, and the ruins of a mosqne. To complete its ruin, 
the Government has lately conferred the proprietary right to the enclosure 
within the walls on a colony of Rorhs. The Pathans of Jaldlabad remained 
quiet during the mutiny, and one of their principal leaders did good service as 
tahsild4r of Thana Bhawan after its capture. | 

J ANSATH, a town in parganah Jauli Jansath of the Muzaffarnagar district, 
is distant 14 miles from Muzaffarnagar. The population in 1874 was 5,312, in 
1853 was 5,589, and in 1865 was 6,121. In 1872 there were 6,117 inhabitants, 
of whom 8,478 were Hindus (1,613 females) and 2,639 were Musalmans (1,259 
females). The Chaukidéri Act is in force, and in 1873 supported a village police 
numbering 21 men at an annual cost of Rs. 1,224, besides a staff of scavengers. 
The total income from all sources in 1872-73 was Rs. 19-1-2, giving au incidence 
of Re. 0-4-9 per head of the population and Re. 1-8-5 per house. During 
the same year the number of houses assessed was 1,203, and the expenditure was 
Rs. 2,145. . 

The site is low with sandy soil, here and there mixed with clay. Urd is the 
principal rain-crop and wheat in the spring. Rice has 
been cultivated of late years and is watered from the 
canal channels which run on each side of the site. The one to the south-east 
seems to obstruct the drainage and causes considerable flooding in the rains. 
The water in the wells is fifteen feet from the surface, with double that depth 
of water. To the south-east lies Muhalla Gadhi, or J&nsath Gadhi as it is 
often called, a separate village surrounded by a high brick wall. Within the 
drainage is very imperfect and much water lodges in the rains ; outside there 
are filth holes and stagnant ponds of every description. Fever and, in 1867, 
cholera have been very prevalent here. The cutting from the J&nsath water- 
holes and the ditch around Gadhi both unite and are continued by Tisang to 
the N&gan nadi. They serve to carry off a portion of the superfluous rainfall 
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whieh formerly stagnated in the hollows around both sites. There is a seeond- 
class police-station, a branch post-office and a school here. The Sayyids of 
JAnsath are descendants of Sayyids Umar Shahid, Tihanpuri, for an account 
of whom see the district notice under ‘* History.’ The original inhabitants were 
Jats and Brahmans. 

JANSATB, a parganah of the tahsil of the same name of the Muzaffarnagar 
distriet, is bounded on the north by parganahs Muzaffarnagar and Bhukarheri ; 
on the west and south by parganah Khatauli, and on the east by parganah Bhu- 
ma Sambalhera. According to the census of 1872, this parganah had then s 
total area of 96 square miles and 531 acres, of which 75 square miles and 224 
acres were under cultivation. The area assessed to Government revenue during 
the same year was 92 square miles and 312 acres, of which 71 square miles 
and 243 acres were eultivated, 14 square miles and 448 acres wore culturable, 
and 7 square miles and 256 acres were barren. 

The distiguishipg features of the parganah are sand and swamp. The 
Ganges canal runs through the north-western portion 
of Jansath with a south-easterly course, All along 
the northern boundary of the parganah, there is a general tendency to sand, 
but the greatest extent of poor land is contained in the sandy belts which enter 
from the north-west and run through this parganah into the adjoining one of 
Bhima Sambalhera. This belt, ordinarily two to three miles in breadth, is one 
of the poorest tracts in the district, and although traversed by,canal distribu- 
taries is, except in years of famine prices, entirely unirrigated. In addition to 
this belt, the parganah is traversed from north to south by three lines of sand-_ 
hills ; a very clearly marked but not very extensive ridge runs throogh the 
north-west corner, and this running through the middle of the parganah branches 
off into three lines which affect more or less the quality of almost every 
estate in the extreme south of the parganah” On the eastern boundary, a ridge 
of less importance passes through several estates in Jénsath into the adjoining 
parganah of Bhuma Sambalhera. The only stream in the parganah is the 
east Kali, locally known as the N&gan nadi, which just acquires a defined 
channel when it leaves the Antwara jhil. The Ndgan is at present a sluggish 
stream, blocked up at the southern boundary of the district by a bar of stiff 
elay soil through which the water has not been able to force a sufficient channel. 
Owing to percolation from the cana] and the waste water of the JAnsath rajbaha, 
and latterly to the construction of the J&asath drainage line, which brings the 
surface drainage of a considerable additional tract into this channel, the valley 
of this river has been seriously injured, and what were once fertile fields along 
its banks are now becoming more and more water-logged. A project for the 
improvement of the drainage of this line was formed in 1871, and has since been 
partially carried out. 
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The revision of the settlement under Regulation [X. of 1833 was made 


by Mr. Grant in 1863, and the revision of Mr. Grant’s 
assessment was made by Mr. A. Cadell in 1872-73. 


The following statement gives the statistics of area, &c.:— 
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The last line gives the corrected returns made by Mr. Cadell in 1875. The 
parganah was divided into three circles for the purposes of assessment in 1871. 
All the nine estates placed in the first class are situated in the central portion 
of the parganah to the south of the sandy plain and to the north of the tract in 
which the land begins to slape perceptibly towards the east K4li nadi. These 
estates are all well irrigated and are chiefly cultivated by Jats and Sainis. The 
forty estates comprising the second-class are situated in all parts of the parganah 
except the extreme south-west, which is occupied entirely by the third-class. In 
this last class, comprising 15 estates, four adjoin the sand plain on the north, and 
the remainder are in the south-west corner, where a sandy upland, swamped 
fields along the river and a less industrious population make the estates less pro- 
ductive. The seil areas of the parganah in 1872 are given at page 351. Of 
the crops grown in these soils, the kharff or rain-crops cover 55 per cent. of 
the total area, and amongst them sugar-cane occupies 6°3 per cent. of the total 
area ; cotton, 3; munji or fine rice, 2°7; common rice, 2‘7; fodder -crops, 7°7 ; 
wrd, 11°2; and bdjna,11°3. In the rabi wheat occupies 26°5 per cent. of the total 
cultivated area, or if dofasli cultivation be included, 27 per cent., gram, 5°5; barley, 
6-2; wheat and gram, 1; and gojat or mixed barley and wheat, 3 per oent.: so that im 
the nabi, the best creps occupy 42°2 per cent., out of a total radi cultivation of 44 
per cent.-on the total area. The increase in cultivation during the last thirty years 
is very small, for as both the assessment in 1841 and that in 1863 were made 
immediately after seasons of drought, much land cultivated in ordinary seasons 
must have been entered as fallow. Irrigation, though general thirty years ago, 
has trebled since then, and the canal has to such an extent superseded wells that 
whereas in the central tract lying between the sandy plain om the north and 
the poorer estates to the south 3,433 acres were watered in 1840-41 ; only 
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one-third of this area is now watered from wells and tanks, whilst the total 
irrigation has risen to 12,265 acres. Here, as elsewhere, the substitution of 
canal for well water has released both men and cattle for other work, so that 
the competition for land has raised the rents of this tract higher than in estates 
of perhaps equal fertility and with equal facilities for irrigation to the north- 
east. Though the population has not increased, the canal water has had 
results similar to those which would have been caused by a substantial incroase 
both to the numbers and wealth of the population. To the south of the parga- 
nah, kuchcha wells can be constracted where the canal distributaries do not run. 
Altogether perhaps there is no parganah in the district in which the ares 
watered from canals advances so rapidly in seasons of drought and falls so 
much when the necessity for artificial irrigation ceases. 

Owing to the destruction of records, materials do not exist for tracing the 
history of the settlements previous to that made by Mr. Thornton in 1840-41; 
his assessment was very moderate and his estimate of the rental low, especially 
when it is considered that J&nsath was to some extent less absolutely depen- 
dent on irrigation than its neighbours. Mr. Grant’s assessment made but little 
enhancement, and during the currency of both these revisions it was not found 
necessary to have recourse to ooercive processes for the recovery of the land- 
revenue. The rent-rates assumed by Mr. Cadell in 1871 were as follows :— 


Irrigated. 





The application of these rates to the soil areas gave an assumed rental of 

Rs. 1,81,698, or Rs. 96,660 in excess of the rental of 1841, and Rs. 72,439 above 
that of 1863, and after allowing ten per cent. for sparsely populated and ill-culti- 
vated estates an assumed rental of Rs, 1,64,696 gives an increase of Rs. 79,058 
over that of 1841, of which sum, Mr. Cadell credits Rs. 10,000 to increased 
cultivation and the remainder to increased irrigation. The revenue indicated 
by the applied rent-rates shows an increase of Rs. 24,018 over the revenue 
of 1841, and of Rs. 22,532 over the revenue of 1863. The revenue, in 1841, 
amounted to Rs. 57,092 ; this was raised, in 1863, to Rs. 58,578, and this, after 


remissions and additions, stood at Rs. 59,378 in 1871. The actual assessment 
made amounted to Rs. 81,110 and came into force from 1872-73. 
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According to the census of 1872 parganah Jauli Jansath contained 55 inhabi- 
ted sites, of which 8 had less than 200 inhabitants; 
20 had between 200 and 500; 21 had between 500 and 
1,000; three had between 1,000 and 2,000; and two had between 2,009 
and 3,000. One town, Jansath itself, had over 5,000 inhabitants. The 
settlement records show that there were then 63 estates on the register. 
The total population in 1872 numbered 37,097 souls (17,042 females), giving 
382 to the sqaare mile. Classified according to religion, there were 24,637 
Hindus, of whom 11,191 were females, and 12,460 Musalmans, amongst whom 
5,851 were females. Distributing the HinJu population amongst the four great 
classes, the census shows 1,033 Brahmans, of whom 462 were females; 209 
Rajputs, including 90 females; 1,759 Baniyas (823 females); whilst the great 
mass of the population is included in “tha othor castes”’ of the census returns, 
which show a total of 21,636 souls, of whom 9,816 are females, The principal 
Brahman subdivision found in this parganah is the Gaur, numbering 1,032 souls 
in 1872. Baniyas belong for the most part to the great Agarwal (897) aod 
Saraugi (754) subdivisions. Amongst the other castes the principal are the 
Taga (136), Buodhi, Kahér, Chamaér (6,707), Garariya, Kumbhaér (859), 
Hajjim, Sonar, Jogi, Kalél, Khikrob (1,130), Jat (2,363), Banjara, Gujar 
(2,030), and Saini (3,138). The Musalmins are distributed amongst Shaikhs 
(9,864) and Sayyids (2,182). The extreme north-west portion of the par- 
ganah, Jauli and the adjacent villages, is still held by a colony of Gardezi 
Sayyids who appear to have settled here long before the Sayyids of the 
Barha. These last settled about eight generations before the reign of Akbar 
in the now pretty village of Dhasri, from which the fonr tribes, Kundliwal, 
Tihanpuri, Chhatrauri and Jagneri, are said to have gone forth. Tho Tihan- 
puri branch alone remained in Dhasriand the atjoining village of Kambora 
until they took possession of Jansath, and although in subsequent alterations of 
the parganah boundaries, the single Jagneri village in the Barh, one Kundli- 
wal and several Chhatrauri villages came to be included in Jauli-JAnsath, 
this parganah wasalways and is still, with the exception of the north-west 
corner, essentially a Tihanpuri one, and during the reigns of Shahjahan and 
Alamgir it gave governors and ministers to the Empire, whose occupation is 
still shown by the presence of well-built mosques, fallen tombs and ruined 
towns.! Notwithstanding the losses brought upon them by the victorious fac- 
tion during the reign of Muhammad Shah and the subsequent troubles during 
which the Pathans ruled the district, the Sayyids, at the conquest in 1803, 
still retained a considerable portion of the parganah, and the transfers that have 
since taken place have chiefly been amongst themselves. The chief exceptions 
to this rule are the Kh&tauli estates transferred to this parganah and purchased 
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by the Marhal Nawé&b of Karnal. Although, during the last thirty years, one- 
third of the parganah has changed hands, Sayyids still remain owners of nearly 
three-fourths. The Télra money-lenders, once servants of the Jaénsath Sayyids, 
and throngh them the money-lenders of JAnsath itself, are the principal land- 
holders next to the Sayyids. Jats have held their own in one and acquired 
five villages since 1841, and the Shaikhs of Kheri Kuraishi still retain portions 
of three villages. Here, as elsewhere throughout the district, transfers, for the 
most part, have been due to causes entirely independent of the incidence of the 
Government demand, and have been most important in estates owned by fami- 
lies which once held a high position. During the last nine years the average 
rate obtained at both private sales and mortgages for land in this parganah 
has increased from Rs. 7-0-6 (1841 to 1861) to Rs. 17-5-6 (1862 to 1870) 
per acre, and from Rs. 7-1-6 to Rs. 15-3-9 per rupee of the land-revenue, 
which would show that the value of land has almost doubled. 

The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the 
census of 1872. From these it appears that of the 
male adult population (not less than fifteen years of 
age), 167 are employed in professional avocations, such as Government ser- 
vants, priests, doctors, and the like; 1,636 in domestic service, as personal 
servants, water-carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &c. ; 700 in commerce, 
in buying, selling, keeping or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of 
men, animals, or goods; 5,534 in agricultural operations ; 1,515 in industrial 
occupations, arts and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of sub- 
stances, vegetable, mineral, and animal. There were 2,506 persons returned as 
Jabourers and 225 as of no specified occupation. Taking the total population, 
irrespective of age or sex, the same returns give 504 as landholders, 14,947 
as cultivators, and 21,646 as engaged in occupations unconnected with agri- 
culture. The educational statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 938 


males as uble to read and write out of a total male population numbering 20,055 
souls. : 


Occupations. 


This parganah represents portions of the old Akbari parganah of Jauii, 
which, in 1816, had 19 villages. Jansath was formed from Jauli during the 
reign of Farrukhsiyar. At the rectification of boundaries in 1854-55 it was 
thus re-constituted: Jauli J&nsath, 33 estates; Bhuma, 4; Sambalhera, 2; 
Muzaffarnagar, 3; Bhukarheri, 7; Pur, 8; Khatauli, 4; Hastindpur, 6 ; and 
from parganah Sahéranpur in the Saharanpur district one estate assessed at 
Ks. 200. The bulk of the parganah still belongs to three of the principal re- 
maining families of the B&rha Sayyids whose history has been traced in the 
district notice. 

JauLA, a village in parganah Budhana of the Muzaffarnagar district, is dis- 
tant 22 miles from the civil-station, 134 miles from Bhawani in the Meerut 
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district, and 144 miles from Shamli. The population in 1872 numbered 3,496 
souls, three-fourths of whom were Rangar Musalmans. There is an encamping- 
ground here with plenty of water, and supplies are procurable from Budh&na 
and the neighbouring villages. From Bhawdni the country is open, level and 
well cultivated, and the road is very tolerable. The road passes Goika at three 
miles ; the Hindan by a ferry at 54 miles; Nagwa at 64 miles; Kurthal at 84 
miles, and Bilanda at iQ miles. Hence to Shamli the road and country are 
of the same character, but more subject to inundation during the rains. The 
road passes through the Jands of Sarai, Lai, Phugana, Khera Mastén and Ha- 
sanpur ; it crosses the Krishni by a bridge at Jhal (94 miles) and passes 
through Tajpur and Gagharpur to Shamli. Tho houses in Jaula are built of 
mud with the exception of the garhi or ‘ fort,’ the resi- 
dence of the proprietor’s agent. The land on three 
sides consists of the light friable soil known as rausli, and on the fourth side is 
sandy (bdr). The site is raised, but much broken by excavations full of stag- 
nant water in the hot-weather, and is badly kept, especially in the Chamérs'’ 
quarters. The well water is found at a depth of 35 feet from the surface. 
The Mausalman residents are a turbulent race, and in the mutiny joined tke rebel 
cause, for which those who were landowners forfeited their proprictary rights. 
They joined Khair&ti Khan of Parasauli in rebellion and for some time defied 
all the troops sent against them. At length on the 14th of September they 
attacked, in force, a party proceeding to Budhana, but were at once driven 
back with great loss, and the village was entered at the point of the bayonet. 
The main body of the rebels escaped amongst the high crops, but left about two 
hundred dead on the fiold. The proprietary right in the village has been con- 
ferred upon Sayyid Imd4d Husain of Tisang for services rendered in 1857. 
JAULI, an important village in parganah Jauli-J:insath of the Muzaffar- 
nagar district, is distant 9 miles from the civil station. The population in 1865 
numbered 3,000 souls, of whom the greater portion were Musalmans ; in 1872 
there were 2,107 inhabitants. The Panhara distributary of the Ganges canal 
runs close to the village site. The water in the wells, now 16 feet from the 
surface, used to be at a depth of 30 feet. On the whole the site is badly 
drained, and numerous excavations contain pools of stagnant water which must 
im a great measure have given rise to the malarious fevers from which the 
people have suffered so much. High crops, want of cleanliness and bad drain- 
age, here as in many other of the large villages in this district, must be charged 
with the unusual sickness which has been so rife of late years. The village is 
squalid and filthy in appearance, consisting of mud huts, separated by narrow, 
irregular, tortuous lanes which are unmetalled and undrained. The Ganges canal 
runs close to the town on the west, the Anupshahr branch is on the south, and 
eanal channels pass it on the east and north. There is a branch post-office here. 
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JAANJBANA, a town in parganah Jbanjhdna of the Muzaffarnagar district, 
is distant 30 miles from Muzaffarnagar. In 1847 the population was 5,662, 
in 1853 there were 5,531 inhabitants, and in 1865 there were 5,334. The popu- 
lation in 1872 numbered 5,116 souls, of whom 2,929 were Hindus (1,392 females) 
and 2,187 were Musalmans (1,056 females). The Chaukid&éri Act (XX. of 1856) 
is in force in Jhanjhfna, and in 1872 supported a village police numbering 17 
men of all ranks at an annual cost of Rs. 984, besides a few sweepers. There 
is a second-class police-station and a post-office here. The total income from 
all sources in 1872-73 was Rs 1,977, giving an incidence of Re. 0-4-8 perhead 
of the population and Re. 1-5-3 per house. During the same year the number 
of houses assessed was 1,135 and the expenditure was Rs. 1,953. The site of 
the town was formerly a brick fort covering about 29°3 acres. The surface 
soil is heavy, retentive and clayey, and yields fair 
crops of rice and sugar-cane in the rains and in the 
spring gives wheat and gram. To the north-west flows the Katha nadi at a 
distance of about a quarter of a mile and forms the drainage line; on the east 
is acanal channel, and near it a drainage cut from Bhainsw&l. Good drinking 
water is procurable from masonry wells, in which the water is at a good depth 
from the surface in the higher parts of the town, but rises to ten feet in the low 
ground and approaches close to the surface in the rains. Water-holes open and 
full of impurities exist all round, and in the rains from Jhanjh4na to Shami in 
one direction and to the Jumna on the west in the other, the whole country is 
often under water. The entire town is very filthy, and fever, small-pox and 
cholera are all common diseases. 

JHANJHANA, a parganah of the Shamli tahsil of the Muzaffarnagar district, 
is bounded on the north by the Saharanpur district ; on the west by parganah 
Thina Bhawan ; on the east by parganah Bidauli; and on the south by parga- 
nahs Kairana and Shamli. According to the census of 1872, this parganah had 
then a total] area of 93 square miles and 595 acres, of which 51 square tiles 
and 557 acres were under cultivation. The area assessed to Government reve- 
nue during the same year was 82 square miles and 448 acres, of which 44 square 
miles and 512 acres were cultivated, 24 square miles and 218 acres were cultur- 
able, and 13 square miles and 358 acres were barren. 

Jhanjh&na lies to the north-west of the district and is intersected by the 
Kitha nadi, which takes a course south-west throagh 
the parganah and enters the Jumna in parganah Kai- 
rana. To thenorthis a cluster of small villages rather high, with a light sandy 
soil and water at a great depth. Towards the south, the soil improves, and in the 
south-east resembles in fertility the neighbouring pirganah of Shamli. To the 
west of the Katha the villages resemble those of the Bidauli parganah in every 
respect. To the north-west, cultivation is backward and the face of the country is 
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shrouded with high dhdk jungle, the retreat of predatory Gujars ; the soil, how- 
ever, is naturally good and up to the average of the district. To the south-west 
the soil is barren and there are few inhabited villages, Roads connect Jhan- 
jh4na with Bidauli, Sh4mli, and Thana Bhawan. Gujars are the prevailing caste 
to the west of the Katha and Jats to the east, with a fair sprinkling of Rorhs, 
Shaikhs, and Path&ns. The villages are for the most part held in bhdyachdra 
tenure; there are only three zaminddri villages, and these lie in the Gajar tract 
about Alauddinpur. Jhanjhana suffered much from drought in 1860-61 and 
its attendant, cholera. The former settlement was made by Mr. E. Thornton 
and the revision was effected in 1862 by Mr. A. Colvin.! The old assessment 
worked well as a whole, though the trans-Katha vil- 
lages seem to have been somewhat over-assessed and 
required relief at the revision. The eastern Jumna canal sends several distri- 
butaries into the eastern portion of the parganah. In 1841, the irrigated area 
was 1,151 acres in 9 villages, in 1862 it rose to 3,653 acres in 16 villages, and 
in 1872-73 the area irrigated amounted to 5,249 acres. 

The transfers during the currency of the old settlement (1841-61) amounted 
to 9,078 acres, or about one-fifth of the total area, and 
the selling price in forced sales averaged from thres to 
four years’ purchase of the land-revenue and in private sales about five times 
the land-revenue. Money-lenders purchased about one-fourth of the land sold. 
Mahajans alone bought in 2,624 acres. Jats lost 3,102 acres, Afgh4ns 1,445, 
and Gujars 1,909 acres. Jats, Gujars, Rajputs, Mahajans, Pathdnos, Shaikhzddahs, 
and Biluches are still the principal castes amongst the proprietary body. 

The following statement shows the statistics of the land-revenue at the 
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The land-revenue for 1872, according to the census returns, amounted to 
Its. 58,638 (or with cesses, Rs. 69,440), falling at a rate of Re. 0-15-7 per British - 





1 Mr. Cadell recommended only five estates in this parganah for permanent settlement. 
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aere on the total area, at Re. 1-1-9 per acre on the area assessed to Government 
revenue, and at Re. 1-12-3 per acre on the cultivated area, The sum paid by 
cultivators to the landowners as rent and ccsses during the same year has been 
estimated at Rs. 1.24,724. 

According to the census of 1872, parganah Jbanjhfna contained 53 inhabited 
sites, of which 16 had less than 200 inhabitants; 17 
had between 200 and 500; 11 had between 500 and 
1,000 ; 6 had between 1,000 and 2,000; one had between 2,000 and 3,000 ; and 
one had between 3,000 and 5,000. The only town containing more than 5,090 
inhabitants is Jhanjhana itself with 5,116. The settlement records show 
that there were 65 estates on the register in 1863. The total population in 
1872 numbered 36,090 souls (16,498 females), giving 384 to the square mile. 
Classified according to religion, there were 23,550 Hindus, of whom 12,899 were 
fi:males, and 7,540 Musalmans, amongst whom 3,599 were females. Distributing 
the: Hindu population amongst the four great classes, the census shows 2,657 Brah- 
mans, of whom 1,208 were females ; 1,025 Rujputs, including 436 females ; 2,141 
Baniyas (969 females); whilst the great mass of the population is incladed in “ the 
other castes’’ of the census returns, which show a total of 22,727 souls, of whom 
10,286 ave females. The principal Brahman subdivision found in this parga- 
na is the Gaur, which gave 2,522 members in 1872. The Rajputs belong prin- 
cipally to the Gaur (869) and Baranwar clans, and the Baniyas to the great 
Agarw&l (2,107) subdivision. The most numerous amongst the other castes 
are the Badhi, Kahfr, Chaméar (3,510), Garariya, Juléha, Lohr, Kumbhér, 
Hajj4m, Sonar, Jogi, Kal4l, Chhipi, M4li, Kh&krob (1,601°, J&t (4,678), Banjara 
(404), Gajar (684), and Rorh (504). The Masalméns are distributed amongst 
Shaikhs (6,524) and Sayyids (401). 

The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the census 
of 1872. From these it appears that of the male adalt 
population (not less than fifteen years of age), 263 are 
employed in professional avocations, such as Government servants, priests, 
doctors, and the like; 1,395 in domestic service, as personal servants, water- 
carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, & ; 1,063 in commerce, in buying, 
selling, keeping or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of men, animals, 
or goods; 4,510 in agricultural operations ; 2,044 in industrial occupations, arts 
and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances, vegetable, mi- 
neral, and animal. There were 2,629 persons-returned.as labourers and 488 
as of no specified occupation. Taking the total population, irrespective of age 
or sex, the same returns give 629 as landholders; 11,244 as cultivators; and 
94,217 as engaged in occupations unconnected with agriculture. The educa- 
tional statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 941 males as able to read 
and write out of a total male population numbering 19,592 souls, Jhanjhéns 
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represents portions of the old Akbari parganah of that name. Numerous changes 
have taken place in its constitution. In 1840-41 two villages were received 
from parganab Nanauta, one each from Rampur and Nakur, two from Gangoh, 
five from Thina Bhawan, and nine from Chaunsat Kheri, all assessed at 
Rs. 10,944. | 

Katr&na, a town in narganah Kairfna of the Muzaffarnagar district, is dis- 
tant 31 miles from Muzaffarnagar. The population 
of Kairana numbered 11,470 in 1847. In 1853 the 
numbers were 15,162, and in 1865 they were 16,953. In 1872 there were 
17,742 inhabitants ; of whom 7,817 were Hindus (3,767 females) and 9,925 were 
Musalm4ns (4,858 females). Distributing the population amongst the rural 
and urban classes proper, the returns show 1,140 landholders, 1,899 cultivatora, 
and14,7U3 following occupitions unconnected with agriculture. The number 
of enclosures in 1872 was 2,036, of which 855 were inhabited by Hindus and 
1,181 by Musalinéas. The number of houses during the same year was 4,258, 
of which 2,367 were built by skilled labour, and of these 1,024 were inhabited 
by Hindts and 1,343 by Musalm&ns. Of the 1,891 mud huts in the town, 865 
were occupied by Hindus and 1,026 by Musalm&éns. Taking the male adult 
population (not less than fifteen years of age), we find more than fifty of them 
engaged in the following occupations: —Barbers, 77; beggars, 156 ; black- 
smiths, 50; bullock-dealers, 56; cultivators, 695; dyers, 52; labourers, 1,324 ; 
landowners, 368; merchants, 92; oil-makers, 87; porters, 70; purvhits, 94 ; 
servants, 341; shop-keepers, 840; shoe-makers, 281; sweepers, 113; toy- 
makers, 66; washermen, 64; and weavers, 512. All other trades foun! in 
a good commercial town exist here. . The same returns show only 908 males out 
of the whole population as able to read and write. i 

The site is partly on the khddir or lowland of the Jumna and partly on the 
bank separating the khddir from the bdngar or upland. 
A great number of the houses are built of bricks and 
are much crowded together. The streets also are very narrow and tortuous. 
The bazar is well paved and clean, but the remainder of the town is very filthy 
and sanitation is much neglected. The butchers’ quarter is especially dirty and 
uncared for. The water is found in the wells at from ten to fifteen feet from 
the surface, and in the bazar at 25 feet, with a depth of eight feet. Though 
there is no canal irrigation in the neighbourhood, there is much irrigation 
from wells by means of the Persian wheel in the low-lying Jands to the west of 
the town. : 

Kairana possessed a municipality during 1874-75, the affairs of which are 
managed by a committee of twelve members, of whom 
four are official and the remainder are elected by the 
tax-payers. The octroi during the year fell at Rs. 0-7-5 per head of the 
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population. The following statements show the imports, consumption per head, 


and the receipts and expenditure for the year 1874-75 :— 
Statement showing imports in 1874-75. 


Articles. 
Grain, ... ee 
Sugar, —.« aes 
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Other articles of food, 
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Oil and oil-seeds, __... 
Fuel, &c.,... see 
Building materials, ... 
Drugs and spices,_... 


Tobacco, ... eee 
European and native cloth, 
Native shoes, jeu 
Metals, ... er 
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Statement showing recetpts and expenditure in 1874-75. 
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Opening balance, 
Class 1.—Food ‘and drink, us 
Il.—Animals for slaughter, 


» WI—Tobacco, 

» Vil—Textile fabrice, 

» VIII.—Metals, 

Total Octroi, 

Rents, wee 
Fines, vee 
Pounds, see 
Extraordinary, 


IlI.— Fuel, &c., 


IV '—Building materials, .. 


V.— Drugs and spices, 


Total, 


ree 


1874-75. 


3,886 
5,626 





Collections, 
Head-office, 
Supervision, 
Original works, 
Repairs, 
Police, 
Education, 


Conservancy, 


Misccllaneous, 


Ex; enditure. 


Charitable grants, 


Total, eee 


9,998 


At the accession of Shaihjahén, Kairana and the surrounding country was 


1626 A.D, 


given in jdg{r to Doctor Mukarrab Khaén,! who tuilt 
mapy edifices and laid out a beautiful garden with a 


large tank. He obtained excellent fruit trees from all parts of India, and the 


1 See district notice under “ History.” 


Kairfna mangoes were, according to the Madsir, long famous in Debli. 
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Mokarrab Khan constructed a dargdh near the tomb of the famous saint Bu Ali 
Kalandar of Panipat, and died at the age of ninety, He was succeeded by his 
son Rizk-ullah Khan, who died in 1668 A.D, The tomb itself of the saint was 
built; by Rizk-ullah in 1660 A,D. The local poet Sadullah, known as 
Mastha-t-Kairdnawt, was the adopted son of Mukarrab Khan. 

Karr4na, a parganah of the Shimli tahsil of the Muzaffarnagar district, 
is bounded on the north by parganahs Bidaali and Jhanjhéna ; on the west by 
the Jumna river; on the east by parganah Shémli ; and on the south by par- 
ganah K&ndhla. According to the census of 1872, this parganah had then a 
total area of 89 square miles and 589 acres, of which 53 square miles and 320 
acres were under cultivation. ‘Ihe area assessed to Government revenue during 
the same year was 88 square miles and 505 acres, of which 52 square miles 
and 294 acres were cultivated, 26 square miles and 156 acres were culturable, 
and 10 square miles and 58 acres were barren. 

Kairina lies to the south of Bidauli on the Jamna. It is intersected by the 
Ka&tha nadi, which after a course somewhat south-west 
through the northern portion of the parganah, joins the 
Jumna nearly opposite the town of Kairfna, The group of villages to the 
north of the Katha, bordering on Bidauli, are in every respect bad and 
tesemble those to the north in their indifferent soil and careless cultivation. 
To the south of the Katha the villages of the Kairéaa uplands though they 
have a poor soil, yet have abundant means of irrigation and a large population. 
The villages in the Jumna khddir are, however, the richest and the spring 
crops here are very fine. Kairéna is connected by roads with the Panjab, 
Shémli, Jhanjhéna, and Kandhla. The Géajar is the prevailing caste both 
amongst the proprietors and agriculturists, The former assessment was very 
light, and to this may be attributed the comparative prosperity of the parga- 
nah. Mr. Colvin says the new assessment is less than what might be fairly 
demandable, for where the fair demand gavean excessive increase over the 
existing revenue he went “ somewhat below it, believing that a sudden shock 
to the landlords and change in their means of subsistenca would inevitably 
lead to distress and degrade them from the position of eomfort and independence ” 
in which he found them.” 

Transfers in this parganah during the currency of the old settlement (1841-61) 
amounted to 6,280 acres, less than one-elghth the total 
area. The selling value in forced sales was about 
seven times the annual land-revenue, and in private sales it rose to eight times 
the revenue. Mahajane succeeded in obtaining possession of nearly one-half 
(2,889 aeres) of the land transferred, the remainder chiefly falling into the 

1 Proc. As., Soc., Ben., May, 1873, p. 97. § Mr, Cadell recommended the exclusion 
the whole tract from permanent settlement. ? 
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hands of men of the vendor's caste. Gujars lost 4,617 acres and Shaikhz& Jaha 
685 acres, but the former recovered nearly one-half of their losses. 
The following statement shows the statistics of the land-revenue at the past 
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The land-revenue for 1872, according to the census returns, amounted to 
Rs. 538,606 (or with cesses, Rs. 62,101), falling at a rate of Re. 0-14-11 per 
British acre on the total area, at Re. 0-15-1 per acre on the area assessed to 
Government revenue, and at Re. 1-9-1 per acre on the cultivated area. The 
sum paid by cultivators to the landowners as rent and cesses during the same 
year has been estimated at Rs. 1,10,876. 

According to the census of 1872, parganah Kaird4na contained 10 inhabited 
villages, of which 10 had Jess than 200 inhabitants ; 
16 had between 200 and 500; 7 had between 500 and 
1,000 ; four had between 1,000 and 2,000; two had between 2,000 and 3,000, and 
one, Kairaéna itself, had 17,742. The settlement records show that there were 57 
estates on the register in 1863. The total population in 1872 numbered 38,828 
souls (18,045 females), giving 431 to the square mile. Classified according to 
religion, there were 20,535 Hindus, of whom 9,516 were females, and 18,293 
Musalm&ns, amongst whom 8,529 were females. Distributing the Hindu popula- 
tion amongst the four great classes, the census shows 1,922 Brahmans, of whom 
881 were females; only one family of Rajputs, 3,058 Baniyas (1,443 females); 
whilst the great mass of the population is included in “the other castes” of the 
census returns, which show a total of 15,551 souls, of whom 7,189 are females. 
The principal Brahman sub-division found in this parganah is the Gaur, nam- 
bering 1,922 souls in 1872. The Baniyas all belong to the great Agarwal 
sub-division. “ Amongst the other castes which occur here, the most numer- 
ous are the Kahér, Chaméar (2,838), Garariya, Jul4ha, Lob4r, Kumhar, Sonar, 
Hajjim, Jogi, Kh&krob (1,728), J&t (129), Gajar (3,105), and Saini (325). 
The Musalmans comprise Shaikhs (17,320) and Sayyids (321). 

The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the 
census of 1872. From these it appears that of the 
male adult population (not less than fifteen years of age), 
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197 are employed in professional avocations, such as Government servants, 
priests, doctors, and the like; 1,298 in domestic service, as personal servants, 
water-carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &c.; 1,420 in commerce, in buy-. 
ing, selling, keeping or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of men, ani- 
mals, or goods ; 5,323 in agricultural operations; 2,152 in industrial occupations, 
arts and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances, vegetable, 
mineral, andanimal. There were 2,274 persons returned as !abourers and 444 
as of no specified occupation. Taking the total population, irrespective of age 
or sex, the same returns give 3,902 as landholders, 9,973 as cultivators, and 
24,953 as engaged in occupations unconnected with agriculture. The educa- 
tional statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 1,212 males as able, to 
read and write out of a total male population numbering 20,783 souls. Kairfna 
represents portions of the old Akbari parganah of the same name, but owing to 
interchanges with other parganahs, it would be difficult to restore it to its 
original size even at the commencement of the British rule. In 1816 it con- 
tained only 25 villages, assessed at Rs. 19,033. In 1840-41 it received two 
villages assessed at Rs. 400 from parganah Chaunsat Kheri in the Sahé- 
ranpur district, and it also absorbed the old parganah of TitarwAra, comprising 
eight villages. | a 

Katina, an observatory of the Great Trigonometrical Survey, on the right. 
bank of the Hindan, close to the Charth4wal road in parganah Charthéwal of the, 
Muzaffarnagar district, lies in lat. 29°-30°-55” and long. 77°-417-337, 
at an elevation of 827°5 feet above the level of the sea. The upper markstone 
of the survey station is fixed within the observatory erected for the purpose of 
taking celestial observations. The village of Kachauli is to the north-north- 
east, 0°8.mile; Kasdri to the north-north-west, 1°8 miles, and Sayyid Nagla to 
the north-west, 0:7 mile. This height is deduced trigonometrically. 

KANDHLA, @ town in parganah Kandhla of the Muzaffarnagar district, is 
distant 33 miles from Muzaffarnagar. The popula- 
tion of Kandhla in 1847 numbered 7,062 souls, in 1853 
the numbers were 10,130, and in 1865 they were 11,969. In 1872 there were 
11,026 inhabitants, of whom 6,085 were Hindus (2,823 females) and 4,941 
were Musalmins (2,404 females). Distributing the population amongst tho 
urban and rural classes proper, the returns show 844 landholders, 1,232 culti- 
vators, and 8,950 persons fullowing occupations unconnected with agriculture. 
The number of enclosures in 1872 was 744, of which 384 were occupied by 
Hindds and 360 by Musalmins. The number of houses during the same year 
was 2,459, of which 1,095 were built by skilled labour, and of these 723 were 
inhabited by Hindus and 372 by Musalmd4ns. Of the 1,364 mud huts in the 
town 781 were occupied by Hindus. Taking the male adult population (not less 
than fifteen years of age), we find more than fifty of them engaged in the 
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following oceupations :—Barbers, 83; beggars, 103; butchers, 64 ; cultivators, 
523; labourers, 874 ; land-owners, 1,977 ; potters, 53; purohits, 71; servants, 
277; shopkeepers, 583 ; sweepers, 101; water-carriers, 53 ; and weavers, 292. 
Besides these there are the common trades usually found in a semi-agricultural 
town. The same returns show that only 532 males out of the whole population 
can read and write. The Musalméa quarter lies to the west end of the town. 
The site lies to the west of the eastern Jumna canal, between which and the 
aioli town the land is low, with shallow water lying in places. 
The larger streets are fairly kept, but in places there are 
numerous excavations and very many heaps of broken bricks and refuse which 
materially interfere with all proper sanitary arrangements. In the Musalm4n 
quarter, the slaughtcr-houses are badly situated and require attention. The 
water in the wells is found at a depth of twelve feet from the surface. There 
is a second-class police-station and a post-office here, and for the last ten years 
a small trade in the manufacture of saltpetre has sprung up. 
A municipality was established in Kaodhla in November, 1873, and its 
Manie\pality. affairs are now managed by a committee comprising 
fourteen members, of whom four hold office ez-offeio 
and ten are elected by the tax-payers. The incidence of the octroi in 1874-75 
was Re. 0-8-6 per head of the population. The following statements show the 
expenditure and receipts for four and a half months of 1873-74 and the entire 
year 1874-75 and the consumption per head during the same period :— 
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Statement showing income and expenditure. 

















1873-74. |1874-75. Expenditure. 1878-74. |1874-75. 
Rs Rs Rs, Ra. 

Opening balance, 959 !- 609 | Coll. ction, ... vee Gl4 940 
Class I.—Fvod and drink, 1,108 4,392 | Head-office, ... Gee 71 226 
»  %il—Animals for 67 157 | a. Superviison, fee 27 90 
slaughter. 6. Original works, a 284 1,009 
I1J.—Fuel, &c., 110 856 | c. Repairs,  .. ‘es 230 4i4 
» IV.—Building mate- 51 145 | Police, ove ase 780 1,730 
rials. Education, ... oe “ay &9 
» V.—Drongs and spices. 76 187 | Charitable grants, ses 58 62 
VI —Tobacco, va 24 87 | Conservancy,.., ce 285 723 
»» WII.—tTextile fabrics, 860 623 | Miscellaneous, oa C5 63 

»» VIII.—Metals, aes 52 56 





Total Octroi, vee 1,848 6,903 








Fines, ose coe 84 109 
Pounds, i eae 18 124 
Extraordinary, swe 34 6 
Miscellaneous, a aoa 38 
Total, ... | 2,948] 6,789 Total, .. | 2,884] 5,396 


KANpuLa, a parganah of the Budhéna tahsil of the Muzaffarnagar district, 
is bounded on the north-west by Kairdina ; on the north-east by Shémli; on the 
west by the Jumna river; on the east by Budhana, and on the south by the 
Meernt district. According to the census of 1872, this parganah had then a 
total area of 106 square miles and 314 acres, of which 84 square miles and 90 
acres were under cultivation. The area assessed to Government revenue during 
the same year was 10% square miles and 153 acres, of which 80 square miles 
and 217 acres were cultivated, 9 square miles and 115 acres were culturable, 
and ]2 square miles and 460 acres were barren. 

K&ndhla lies to the south-west of the district and is interseated by the 
Karsuni or Krishni river on the east and the eastern 
Jumna canal on the west. Both havea course from 
north to south through the parganah. The villages to the east of the Krishni 
bordering on Budhaua are rather high, but the soil is fertile ; between the canal 
and the Krishni the soil is excellent; whilst to the west of the canal the soil, 
though somewhat inferior, is equal to the average of the neighbouring parganahs. 
A few villages here border on the Jumna, but there is very little khddir as the 
river rune between high banks. The only really poor land in the parganah is 
that situated on the slope leading from the uplands to the Krishni valley. A fair 
road runs from Budhfna through Kaéndhla to Kyiréaa, and another from Shamli 
through Ailam to B&gpat. The principal crop is wheat, but tobacco is also grown, 
and occasionally sugar-cane, which here often pays a rent of Rs. 18 per acre, 
whilst cotton pays Re. 7-8-0 per acre. To the west of the Krishni there is a large 
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colony of Gdjars “wonderfully transformed by the canal, and in some degree 
respectable themselves, though not the cause of respectability in others.” They 
now find agriculture more profitable than thieving, and are a great contrast to 
their brethren in Bidauli, To the east of the Krishni the prevailing castes are 
Jats and Rajputs settled in communities on the tenure known as bhéyachara. 
In the whole parganah these number 51 against 17 pattidari and 10 zamindari 
estates. The transfers from 1841 to 1861 amounted to 11,496 acres, or 17 per 
cent. of the total area. Only 2,714 acres, or 4 per cent. of the total area, 
changed hands by order of the civil courts. Jats lost 2,682 acres and Gujars 
lost 2,410 acres. Next to. these come Rajputs, Mahdjans, Sayyids, Afghans, 
and Shaikhzidahs. Mah&jans lost 1,431 acres, but they bought in 6,330 acres. 
The Krishni prevents the extension of canul irrigation to the eastern half of the 
parganah, and the effloresence of reh, through its influence, has iujured a few 
hundred acres on the lower level. Water to the west is near the surface and 
woll-irrigation was formerly in much us», The average canal-irrigation at last 
settlement was 815 acres, which rose to 10,078 acres in 
1862. The following statement shows the statistics of 
the land-revenue at the past and present settlements :— 
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The Jand-revenue for 1872, according to the census returns, amounted to 
Rs. 1,13,050 (or with cesses, Rs. 1,37,008), falling at a rate of Re. 1-10-6 per 
British acre on the total area, at Re. 1-11-8 per acre on the area assessed to 
Government revenue, and at Rs. 2-1-7 per acre on the cultivated area. The 
sum paid by cultivators to the landowners as rent and cesses during the same 
year has been estimated at Re. 3,28,122. 

According to the census of 1872, parganah Kéndhla contained 57 inhabi- 
ted villages, of which 11 had less than 200 inhabitants; 
8 had between 200 and 500; 22 had between 500 and 
1,090; 6 had between 1,000 and 2,000 ; 7 had between 2,000 and 3,000; and 
one had between 3,000 and 5,000. There are two towns possessing more 
than 5,000 inhabitants—Ka4ndhla with 11,026 and Gangeru with 5,117. 
The settlement records show that there were 78 estates on the register in 1863. 
The total population in 1872 numbered 63,859 souls (29,127 females), 
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giving 602 to the square mile.. Classified according to religion, there 
were 48,975 Hindus, of whom 22,193 were females, and 14,884 Musalmans, 
amongst whom 6,934 were females. Distributing the Hindu populaticn 
amongst the four great classes, the census shows 4,471 Brahmans, of whom 
2,035 were females; 1,110 Rajputs, including 399 females; 4,805 Baniyas 
(2,119 females) ; whilst the great mass of the population is included in “ the 
other castes”? of the census returns, which show a total of 38,589 souls, of 
of whom 17,640 are females. The principal Brahman sub-division found in 
this parganah is the Gaur, numbering 4,304 souls in 1872. The Rajpats belong 
for the most part to the Gaur (111) and Chhotiyana clans, and the Baniyas to 
the great Agarw4l (4,665) sub-division. The principal castes amongst “ the 
other castes” are the Budhi, Kahar, Chamir (6,282), Garariya, Julaha (1,267), 
Loh&ér, Kumhér (1,02!), Hajjém (1,124), Sonar, Jogi (1,326), M&li, Kb&krob 
(3,089), J&t (8,371), Gujar (4,932), and Saini (1,473). The Musalmans comprise 
Shaikhs (13,062) and Sayyids (621). 

The occupations of the peuple are shown in the statistics collected at the — 
census of 1872. From these it appears that of the 
male adult population (not less than fifteen years of 
age), 494 are employed in professional avocations, such as Government servants, 
priests, doctors, and the like; 2,276 in domestic service, as personal servants, 
water-carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &c.; 1,750 in commerce, in buy- 
ing, selling, keeping or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of animals 
or goods ; 8,931 in agricultural operations ; 3,433 in industrial occupations, arts 
and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances, vegetable, 
mineral, and animal. There were 3,759 persons returned as labourers and 
814 as of no specified occupation. Taking the total population, irrespective 
of age or sex, the same returns give 3,906 as landholders, 20,910 as cultiva- 
‘tors, and 39,013 as engaged in occupations unconnected with agriculture. 
The educational statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 1,733 males 
as able to read and write out of a total male population numbering 34,732 souls. 
K&ndhla is an old Akbari parganah, which in 1816 comprised 41 villages, with 
an area of over 36,000 acres. It absorbed the old parganah of Gangeru, con- 
taining two villages, and Phug&na with seven villages, in 1840. 

KuHATAULI, a town in parganah Khitauli of the Muzaffarnagar district, is 
distant 133 miles from Muzaffarnagar. In 1872, there were 6,409 inhabitants, 
of whom 3,688 were Hindus (1,613 females) and 2,717 were Musalmdns (1,288 
females), and four were Christians. Khatauli is situated in lat. 29°-17’ and long. 
77°-46’-107, and is made up of two villages, Khataula and Kh&tauli. It isa 
place of increasing importance as a commercial mart for the exchange of country 
produce. There are four Jain temples and a large colony of 
Jains engaged incommerce. The bazar isa good one with 
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a well-paved road, and owing to its proximity to the Sindh, Panj&b and Dehli 
Railway is always a busy place. There is a first-class police-station, a branch 
post-office, and a school here. The stone bench-inark of the Great Trigonome- 
trical Survey is imbedded near the Kh&tauli bridge on the left bank of the 
Ganges canal, to the south-west of the Meerut aud Rarki road, and shows a 
height of 789-82 feet above the level of the sea. The canal escape to the Kali 
nadi runs to the west of the town site. It consists of a cutting abuut threo 
and a half miles long and 30 feet in breadth, which in March, 1869, showed “a 
swamp from end to end and its bottom and sides covered with impenetrable 
jangle.” The site is well kept and clean, and efforts have been made to im- 
prove the drainage; still, however, fever breaks out at the cessation of the rains 


for several months. The water now stands in the wells at 11 feet fromthe . 


surface whete formerly it stood at 24 feet. Act XX. of 1856 (the Chaukidéri 
Act) is in force, and in 1872 supported a police force of 21 men at a cost of 
Rs, 1,224 per annum, besides a staff of sweepers. The total income from all 
_ sources in 1872-73 was Rs. 2,477, giving an incidence of Re. 0-5-5 per head of 
the population and Rs, 2-0-4 per house. - During the same year the number of 
houses assessed was 1,081 and the expenditure was Rs. 2,187. Khitaali 
lies on the route from Meerut to Jandour and is distant 108 miles from 
Dauréla and 133 miles from Muzaffarnagar. The road throughout is 
metalled and bridged and the country is open, level and well caltivated. Supplies 
and water are plentiful at Kb&tauli and the encamping-ground is good and 
shady. From Daurfla the road passes Jasratpur at 33 miles, Dadri at six miles, 
aad Tigari at 9 miles. To Muzaffarnagar, the road crosses the Ganges canal 
close to Kbftaali, thence by Bhainsi (12 miles), Naula, Akbarpur, Hasain- 
pur, Beopéra, Begharazpur, Wahalnaand Sajru. Some account of the prices 
raking in the bazar at Kh&tauli will be found ander the district notice. Though 
a small town it is now one of the most rising in the district, and has already 
attracted a considerable number of enterprising Jaina grain-dealors to it. During 
the Bengal famine, Khitenli formed the outlet for all the surplus grain in the 
district and its railway-station presented a busy scene during the export 
season, as many Calentta merchants had their grain stored here to await 
transport. 

Kudravti, a parganah of the Jdnsath tahsil of the Mazaffarnagar district, 
$s bounded on the north by parganah Muzaffarnagar ; on the west by parganah 
Shik4rpur; on the east by parganah J&asath, and on the south by the Meerot 
 @istrict. According to the census of 1872, this parganah had, then, a total ares 
of 97 square miles and 198 aeres, of which 78 square milea and 557 acres were 
under cultivation, The area assessed to Government revenue during the same 
year was 81 square miles and 486 acres, of which 63 square miles and 602 
_ gotes were cultivated, 10 square miles and 102 acres were culturable, and 
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7 square miles and 422 acres were barren, The Ganges canal runs with a south- 

westerly course through the centre of the parganah, and the west Kali nad 

forms its western boundary. The central tract is level and fertile and possessed 

of every advantage of soil, irrigation and population. It 
is covered with a net-work of canal channels, and every- 

where villages imbedded amongst mango groves attest the industry ofits Jat culti- 

vators. In the north and east corner the land is somewhat broken near the KAli, 

and even when the level plateau is reached the soil is poor and sandy. This 
portion of the parganah gradually slopes towards the depression which forms 
the source of the east K4li river, and the river here intersects five estates and 

cuts off three, in the south-east corner, from the rest of the parganah. Parallel 
to and east of the river is a high ridge of sand which brings down the average 
quality of the estates through which it passes. From north to south a high 
belt of land, broken here and there by trifling tributaries of the Kali, runs 
through the parganah close to the river until near the southern boundary, where 
it branches into two lines of sand which enter the Moerut district. The villages 
along this ridge possess good land to the east of an up to the village site, and 
a small extent of high sandy soil, beyond which the country soon slopes down 
into the lowland of the river. Two other lines of sand come down the parganah 
from the north and continue as ridges for some distance ; indeed. sand crops out, 
here and there, all through the parganah. These sand-hills do not, however, 
affect the slope of the country, nor do they, except in the north-east corner and 
to the vast of the East Kali, interfere with the character of the cultivation. The 
Kali has, of late years, caused considvrable damaze to the villages on ita bank, 
owing to its use as a canal escap2. Tiere is a slight depression to the south of 
the parganah which drains into the Hast Kali, and a little to the north are two 
other drainage lines which used to carry off the surplus waters from the neigh- 
bourhood of Kh&tauli and were in former days of some advantage to the culti- 
vation, but the canal, besides depreciating the relative value of these depres- 
sions, has seriously injured the low-lying fields, and what with drainage obstruc- 
tion and over-saturation, the state of the tract is such as to fully warrant the 
reclamation measures contemplated. In 1863, Mr. Grant noted that some 
damage had been caused by a stream called the Rawa having been used as a 

canal escape, thus turning a drainage channel into a perennial stream. 

The soil of the parganah is, for the most part, a good loam, though sand occurs 
more or lesa. High cultivation, however, is slowly 
but surely overcoming in many portions of the parganah 

this occasional defect in the natural quality of the soil, and althongh 14°5 

per cent. of the cultivated area in the assessed villagesis dry sand and a similar 

area is dry sandy-loam or second raxslt, in many of the highly cultivated vil- 

lages, sand is gradually being eliminated from tho records, and in this the poorest 
93 
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of all soils, manure and water now enable the cultivators to grow the best crops. 

In the central tract, one-third was formerly irrigated from wells, and in 1861-62, 

canal irrigation had reached one-half of this area. In 1871-72 the area under 
irrigation from the Ganges canal amounted to 11,698 acres, and the total wet 
area was 30,416 acres, or 61 per cent. of the total 
cultivated area.’ The crops grown in the kher{f were 
59 per cent. of the total cultivation in 1872, and amongst them sngar-cane occu- 
pied 9-3 per cent. of the total cultivated area ; cotton, 3°7 per cent. ; maize, 2% 
per cent. ; munyji or fine rice, 2°7 per cent. ; dhdn or coarse rice, 4°7 per cent. ; 
jodr, 2°3 per cent. ; fodder, 12 ; urd, 7°5, and moth, 7°5. In the rabi, wheat 
covered 34°8 per cent. of the total cultivated area, and gram 4 per cent, 
whilst 2,848 acres were twice cropped, chiefly with gram, wheat and peas. In 
1841 sugar-cane occupied 5 per cent. of the total cultivated area ; cotton, 3 per 
oent.; coarse rice, 3 per cent., and wheat, 30 per cent. In 1863, sugar-cane occu- 
pied 11 per cent. ; cotton, 8 per cent. ; dhdn 1°5 per cent. ; munji, 1°5 per cent, 
and wheat, 26 per cent. From this it appears that the area under sugar-cane has 
nearly doubled and the rice-area has more than doubled and has also improved 
in quality. The parganah throughout is fairly wooded and contains 874 acres 
under regular plantations. In eommunications the parganah is singularly for- 
tunate, possessing as it does good metalled roads, a railway and a navigable 
canal. 

The settlement under Regulation IX. of 1833 was made by Mr. EK. Thorn- 
ton in 1840, and the revision was made by Mr. C. 
Grant in 1862, but his assessment was disallowed in 
1868, and Mr. A. Cadell was directed to make a fresh revision, which was com- 
pleted in 1873-74. The following statement gives the statistics of the three 

revisions as recorded by Mr. Cadell :— 
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1841, w+ |62,228| 8,013 | 7,699 | 8,200 | 10,812, 27,504 $8,816, 65,879 | 1 13 & 
1863, wo. | 62,278 6 8,899 | 6,467 | 19,886) 20,479] 40,964] 66,315 | 1 10 3} 
1871, coe | 62,289) 6,412 8,898 4,757 | 34,827; 17,896) 42,222) 67,295 | § 9 6 
Mr. Martin, ... |69,683| 6,548 | 6,304 | 6,467 | 19,896; 90,478| 40,364) 66,31! | 1 le 3} 
1874, vee (62,293, 6,408 | 8,876 | 4,786 | 24,284) 17,989) 42,228/ 88,106} 2 1 5 


—_— 
1 ‘Taking the revenue-paying area alone, irrigation has increased from 10,812 acres fa H4l 
to 19,886 acres in 1863 and to 24,327 acres in 1871, or 125 per cent., and of this 3,497 acres are 
watered frum wells, 415 from tanks and rivers, and the remainder from the canal, of which, how- 
ever, 6,900 acres would have been watered from wells: and so far the canal-power is wasted. 
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The fourth line gives the statistics taken from the parganah books of 1861 
and the fifth line gives the figures of the returns made by Mr. Cadell in 1875. 
The difference is due to the inclusion in Mr. Cadell’s figures of the revenue- 
free patches in assessed estates. The figures of 1871 show that the assessable 
area amounts to only 70 per cent. of the total area, and of it ten per cent. re- 
mains uncultivated, while 670 acres are under groves. Cultivation, however, 
occupies 63 per cent. of the total area, and has increased by 4,972 acres, or 
13 per cent., since 1841. The soils of the cultivated portion of the area in 1871 
are given at page 351. 

It was on the soil statement and the proportional prevalence or otherwise of 
sand in the soil that Mr. Cadell mainly based his division 
of the parganah into three circles for the purposes of 
assessment. His first circle comprised 26 villages down along the central 
tract, containing only 3°5 per cent. of sand and having 95 per cent. of the 
culturable land under crops, and of this 84°5 per cent. was irrigable. In every 
way this is a most fertile and prosperous tract and is inhabited by the more 
industrious classes of cultivators, such as JAts and Rawas. The lands imme- 
diately to the east and west of the first circle comprised the second circle, and 
rlso extended from north to south through the parganah. It contained 38 
estates, with 12°5 per cent. of sand in the soil of the cultivated area, and the 
greater portion of the area was cultivated by tenants of the best classes. The 
third or worst circle comprised 24, estates situated chiefly in the south-east 
and south-west corners of the parganah, and, with the exception of three estates, 
inhabited by the less thrifty castes. The soil too is inferior, and, even though 
farmed by the most industrious peasantry, could hardly equal the average of 
the parganah. To these circles the following rates per acre were applied :— 
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with the result of a rental on the assumed rent-rates of Rs. 1,92,497. The 
rent-rates of Mr. Thornton’s assessment in 1841 assumed assets! valued at 
Rs. 1,01,461, on which, at 65 per cent., Mr. Thornton assessed a revenue of 
Rs. 67,288. This would show that the rental has nearly doubled and that 
the rent-rates have risen 50 per cent. since 1841, were it not nearly certain 
that the rates of the old settlement were very low. The real rise in rent has not 


1 The rent-roll assumed in 1863 was Rs. 1,22,997. 
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been more than 20 per cent., and in the best estates it has been less. But however 
slight the rise in the rent-rates may have been, the increase to the rental has 
been very great. Dry land has become irrigated, careful cultivation has been 
extended, sand has almost disappeared from many estates, and the number of 
highly farmed villages has increased. A great part of the increased rental is 
due to the canal, and taking its influence on the rental at the all-round rate of 
three rupees per acre, Mr. Cadell estimated the increase of the revenue due tu 
the canal in this parganah at Rs. 17,000 on 10,812 acres. The asseasment at 
half assets, given by the assumed rates, amounts to Rs. 94,785, being an 
increase of Rs. 27,497 over the assessment of 1841, and of Rs. 28,474 
over that of 1863. ‘The increase,” writes Mr, Cadell, “appears to be 
enormous, but the advance in prosperity made by the parganah has also been 
very great, and an assessment in exact accordance with the new rates would 
fall at rates which are fully justified by those of all adjoining parganahs in any 
way similar to Kh&tauli, whether situated in this district or in Meerut.” The 
revenue ultimately assessed amounted to Rs. 88,106, falling at Rs. 2-1-5 per 
acre on the cultivated area,! and came into force from the revenue year 1872-73. 

According to the census of 1872 parganah Kh&tauli contained 70 inhabit- 
ed villages, of which 17 had less than 200 inhabit- 
ants; 20 had between 200 and 50U ; 22 had between 
500 and 1,000 ; seven had between 1,000 and 2,000; and three had between 2,000 
and 3,000. The settlement records show that there were 88 estates on 
the register in 1863, of which 17 had no inhabited site, while two more 
have only been recently settled, and the hamlets in not a few of those that 
remain are quite recent colonies sent out by the strong village communi. 
ties or more recently settled by the landlords. The total population num- 
bered 49,267 souls (22,391 females) in 1872, giving 508 to the square 
mile. Classified according to religion, there were 36,896 Hindus, of whom 
16,641 were females ; 12,366 Musalmaéns, amongst whom 5,750 were females ; 
and five Christians. Distributing the Hindu population amongst the four 
great classes, the census shows 2,158 Brahmans, of whom 966 were females ; 
1,843 Rajpiats, including 1,843 females; 2,857 Baniyas (1,270 females); 
whilst the great mass of the population is included in “ the other castes” of the 
census returns, which show a total of 30,038 souls, of whom 13,662 are females. 
The principal Brahman sub-division found in this parganah is the Gaur, number- 
ing 2,094 souls in 1872. The Rajputs belong for the most part to the Gaur 
(856), Kachhwaha (128), Surajbansi and Badgijar clans, and the Baniyas to 
the great Agarwal (2,253) and Saraugi (560) sub-divisions. Amongst the 
other castes, the most numerous are the Taga (906), Budhi, Kahér, Chaméar 
(8,612), Garariya (1,072), Kumh&r, Hajjam, Jogi, Bhangi (1,748), J&t (2,730), 
2 For further information on the assessment of this parganab see Revenue Rep., I. (N.S.), 152. 
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Gijar (1,695), Rorh (3,075), and Saini (2,820) castes. The Musalm4ns com- 
prise Shaikhs (10,537), Sayyids (873), and Mughals (28). The cultivating 
classes are chiefly Rawas, Jats, Tagas, Sainis, Gujars, and Rajputs. The dis- 
tribution of the laud amongst the proprietary classes is given in the district 
notice. Sayyids still own one-fourth of the parganah, next comes the Marhal 
Naw&b of Karn&l, and then Mahdjans, Bohras, Rajputs, J&ts, Tagas, and 
Path&ns in the order named. The Rajpits are orderly and respectable, and the 
Gdjars have, almost without exception, got canal-irrigated land to cultivate 
and pay high rates without difficulty. In 1863, owners cultivated 8,582 acres, 
occupancy tenants 19,565 acres, and tenants-at-will 12,127 acres ; and in 1872 
the numbers were, owners, 8,792 acres; occupancy tenants, 22,711 acres; and 
tenants-at- will, 10,718 acres, in the revenue-paying area. 
The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the 
Besamiiek census of 1872. From these it appears that of the 
male adult population (not less than fifteen years of 
age), 239 are employed in professional avocations, such as Government ser- 
vants, priests, doctors, and the like ; 2,293 in domestic service, as personal 
servants, water-carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &c.; 1,416 in commerce, 
in buying, selling, keeping or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of . 
men, animals, or goods ; 1,763 in agricultural operations; 2,631 in industrial 
occupations, arts and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substan- 
ces, vegetable, mineral, and animal. There were 3,483 persons returned as 
labourers ani 374 as of no specificd occupation. Taking the total population, 
irrespective of age or sex, the same returns give 614 as landholders, 18,174 as 
cultivators, and 30,479 as engaged in occupations unconnected with agricul- 
ture. The educational statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 1,184 
males as able to read and write out of a total male population numbering 
26,876 souls. 

Kh&tauli represents portions of the old Akbari parganah of that name. At the 
redistribution of villages, in 1854-55, it was constituted 
as follows:—From the old Khatauli parganah, 80 estates; 
from Muzaffarnagar, 2 ; from Pur, Bhukarheri, and Deoband in Sahéranpur 
one each, and from Hastinépur in Meerut, 3; total, 88. Khatauli formerly 
belonged to the Mansirpur and Khé&tauli branches of the Barha Sayyids. 
The former still retains much of its old possessions, but a great portion of 
the parganah has of late years fallen into the hands of the Marhal Nawhb of 
Karnél. Khé&tauli formed a portion of the jdgir granted by Sh&hjahén to his 
Sayyid minister, Muzaffar Khin Kh&ojahin, and was owned, at one 
time, entirely by Sayyids, with the exception of a few Pathan villages 
transferred from Meerut and two revenue-free villages held by Shaikhs, 
From the time of Shahjahén, the Mansdrpur branch of the Sayyids 
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held proprietary rights in the eighty estates then comprising the par- 

ganah, Of the eight estates added since 1841, three were owned by Pathéns, 
two by a collateral branch of the Tihanpari Sayyids, and three by the Sayyids 

of Gh&libpur, a branch of the Sambathera family, and of the 88 estates now 
comprised in the parganah, Sayyids, therefore, owned 80. But before the con- 
quest in 1803, and partly by purchase and partly owing to the decline of Say- 
yid influence, Rajputs recovered eight villages in the south-east corner of the 
parganah where they once held a chaublei (24). The present head of this Raj- 
put colony is the Chandhri of Chandsena. Extravagance and debt commenced 
the ruin of the Sayyids. Some fifty years ago, eleven of their estates were sold 

and four more were purchased from them. In most of these cases native offi- 
cials were the purchasers, but the cause is found in the high assessments that 
obtained and the unwillingness of capitalists to invest in land. Seven of these 
villages passed into the hands of the Jat and Taga cultivating communities 
and five of the remaining estates were bought from the native officials by the 
Jansath Sayyids. Long before 1841, owing to the dishonesty of an agent, the 
KhA&tauli Sayyids were obliged to mortgage sixteen of their best villages to a 
Meerut Baniya, who transferred them to the Marhal Naw&b of Karnél, with 
whom they have remained, with the exception of those which the Jits of Maulaberi 
successfully claimed. Several others, also, of their best estates had passed away, 
so that practically the original proprietors had lost the greater portion of their 
possessions before 1841, and the sales entered in the district notice of transfers 
between 1841 and 1801 refer, for the most part, to sales of mortgaged property. 
Nince 1841, the Maneairpur branch has gone steadily to ruin, and itis not likely 
that its present representatives will retrieve its losses. In the south-east corner 
of the parganah, the Sayyids of Ghélibpur and the Path4ns of Jasdvla have 
- succumbed to the Baniya, and the Sayyids of Kailawadha have lost a portion of 
their possessions by litigation. Tho Khanjahénpur branch of the Manstrpur 
house has survived the general wreck, the liabilities of the family having been 
provided for by a mortgage which has now expired. Another branch of the 
same family still owns a few minor villages and the Sar&i Savyids retain half 
their old possessions. Altogether, though Sayyids have purchased largely, the 
Sayyids taken as a whole do not now own more than one-fourth of the parga- 
nah, and one-half of this is held by Sayyids who do not represent the original 

owners. Jats, Tagas, Pathans and Rajpits have held their own since 1841 and 
lost little. Still nearly two-thirds of the area (38,197 acres) have changed bands 
between 1841 and 1871. During the last nine years of this period the average 
price per acre realised at private sales (Rs. 30-9-1) has been three times that 
received from 1841 to 1861 (Rs. 10-4-10), and the mortgage rate has risen 
to double that of the same period, but, asin other parganahs of the dis- 
trict, by far the greater portion of the transfers seem to be in no way due to 
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the pressure of the Government revenue assessed at Mr. Thornton’s settle- 
ment. ‘The steadily increasing value of land,” writes Mr. Cadell, “ when 
it can be attributed to peace, securi.y and improved communications, is a mat- 
ter for congratulation; but, in the case of this parganah, there can be little 
question that the increased value is, in a great measure, 
Woe at increased ¥®- due to causes which do not necessarily involve any 
large amount of administrative success—to the lower- 
ing of the share of the assets taken by the supreme landlord (the State), to the 
division with the landlord of the profits arising from the construction of the 
Ganges canal by Government—and, to a less extent, to the abolition of the pecu- 
liar privileges of the tenants in the so-called Sharah nakdé villages. In these 
estates the entire management was left with the heads of the cultivating commu- 
nities. The tenants had complete control over the waste land, village site, 
tanks and trees; they paid the revenue, cesses, and the profits of the landlord, 
amounting to 18 per cent. on the assessment, in a lump sum; and it was distinctly 
stipulated that if any tenant failed, the community must make good the loss: 
that the Iandlord’s claim was against the community, not against the individual. 
When these tenants were reduced to the rank of ordinary occupancy tenants, 
when canal irrigation was supplied at rates which, according to the estimate of 
the Board of Revenue, added, even when the Government share of the enhance- 
ment is secured by revision of settlement, not less than one rupee per acre to 
the income of the landlord, when the Government share in the assets of the 
land was limited for all future time to one-half instead of the old two-thirds, it is 
not to be wondered at that the price of land should quickly rise. Whatever opinion 
may be held as to the good policy or otherwise of the measures which have 
caused the rise in the value of land, there can be little question that one result 
of the rise is, that the purchase by tenants of ordinar y revenue-paying land is 
now almost as hopeless a matter as the acquisition of revenue-free land was 30 
years ago.” 

The early fiscal history of the parganah is not now traceable, but although 
transfers may, in former days, have been due in 
some measure to the rigidity of our collections, they 
cannot be attributed to the heaviness of the assessments. Mr. Thornton’s 
assessments were generally moderate, and where heavy, as in the 18 per cent. 
villages, the cultivators, not the landlords, were responsible. In the very hea- 
vily assessed estate of Bhainsi there have been mortgages of occupancy rights, but 
the fact that tenants paying a high rental have broke down does not necessarily 
show that the Government assessment was too severe. Though successive 
droughts have passed uver the parganah, but a fow trifling suspensions of the 
State demand were found necessary as a relief. ‘‘ Indeed, where the assessment 
has been so light, coercive processes could hardly have been required ; and even 
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if they had been, they might very possibly not have appeared as such in any 
return. Coercive processes have become unknown, not because they are never 
required, but because they have been discouraged by the extreme attention which 
is now paid to figured statements. Even if a village broke down, no ordinary 
tah: {ld ‘r would think of recommending sale or farm. He would bring the men in 
arrears into communication with capitalists ; in other words, he would force the 
people to sell or mortgage : and the calamity which led to the arrear would cause 
an additional private transfer, but would leave no trace in any annual retarn.” 

Koresra, a village in parganah Charthawal of the Muzeffarnagar district, 
is distant 11 miles from the civil station. There were 2,663 inhabitants in 
1872, principally Musalman Tagas. The houses are mud-built and many are 
surrounded by trees. The site is rather low, but the ways are wide, and there 
are a good number of Baniyas resident who carry on a trade im sugar. The 
well-water is good and is found at a depth of thirty-seven feet from the surface. 
Some decayed Sayyid families reside here, and on the south of the town is an 
old ruined fort which still belongs to them. “ It is a remarkably large brick- 
built place with corner towers and cupolas, of which much remains; bat the 
owner lives in a thatched shed set against the wall his fathers built.”” Kotesra 
possesses a school with a small attendance of pupils. 

Loni, a large village in parganah Thana Bhawan of the Muzaffarnagar 
district, is distant 17 miles from the civil station. In 1865, the population 
numbered 4,309 souls, and in 1872 the numbers were 4,170, chiefly Musalmans. 
The soil is light, sandy and porous, and grows, to the west, rice, and in the spring, 
wheat. ‘There are a few mango groves. The Krishni nadi forms the drainage 
line and flows about three miles to the west, and on the east a canal channel 
affords some irrigation. Good drinking-water is obtained from masonry wells 
which give a level of twenty feet from the surface in high ground. The site 
lies within an old fort still surrounded by a ditch which retains much stagnant 
water. The people have suffered much from sickness, and here, as elsewhere, 
much attention is required to perfect the sanitation of the village. Fever and 
small-pox are the principal diseases, and occasionally cholera when epidemic in 
the district. There is a market-day every Wednesday. Formerly Lohfri was 
a thriving town, it:is now little better than a respectable agricultural village. 

Mansvepror, a village in parganah Kb&tauli of the Muzaffarnagar district, 
is distant 8 miles from the civil station. The population in 1865 numbered 
2,450 souls and in 1872 there were 2,767 inhabitants. Manstrpur is an agri- 
cultural village on a low site surrounded by rice and sugar-cane cultivation, 
and with numerous water-holes from which the earth for constructing the vil- 
lage huts have been taken. The water level in the wells varies from ten to 
eighteen feet from the sarface with a depth of fifteen feet. A large water-hole 
on the west known as the “ jhil” leaves a large surface of mad exposed during 
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the hot weather which forms a pregnant source of fever. Manstrpur is named 
after Sayyid Mansur, the son of Khénjah4n Tihanpuri, who received the par- 
ganah in jdgir from Shabjahan. 

MYgANPUR, a town in parganah Bhima Sambalhera of the Muzaffarnagar 
district, is distant 20 miles from the civil station of Muzaffarnagar. The popu- 
lation in 1853 was 5,574 and in 1865 was 6,043. In 1872 there were 5,924 in- 
habitants, of whom 3,883 were Hindts (1,895 females) and 2,041 were Masalmans 
(971 females). The Chaukidari Act (XX. of 1856) is in force, and in 1872 
supported a village police numbering 21 men of all grades at a cost of Rs. 1,224 
per annum, besides a staff of scavengers. The total income from all sources 
in 1872-78 was Ks. 3,191, giving an incidence of Re. 0-7-4 per head of the 
population and Rs. 2-14-9 per house. During the same year the number of 
houses assessed was 936, and the expenditure was Rs. 2,409. There is a first- 
class police-station and a post-office here. The Sayyida of Mfranpur are des- 
cendants of Haidar Khan, son of Sayyid Salar Chhatrauri, for an account of 
whom see the district notice under ‘“‘History.”” Mir&npur was held by Mr. Palmer 
during the close of the year 1857. On the 4th February, 1858, the Bijnaur 
rebels crossed the Ganges and attacked the town. The police-station was burned 
and three men were killed. Qn the arrival of troops from Jauli, the rebels 
retreated, covering their rear-guard with a party of 250 mutineer cavalry. A 
little skirmishing took place, but with only one man wounded on the British 
side, whilst three rebels were killed and two were taken prisoners. The rebels 
expected the Sayyid zamind4rs to join them, but no man of importance did so. 

Morxa, a village in parganah Bhukarheri of the Muzaffarnagar district, 
is distant 15 miles from the civil station. The population in 1865 numbered 
810, and in 1872 there were 1,523 inhabitants. It is a dirty village situated in 
the midst of a sandy plain, with a great excavation filled with stagnant water 
on the west. The water level in the wells is 40 feet from the surface. Morna 
is celebrated for the manufacture of excellent blankets and a good breed of 
sheep. The Sayyids of Morna belong to the Chhatrauri branch of the B&rha 
Sayyids, fur an account of whom see the district notice under “History.”* For 
services rendered to Muhammad Shah, members of this family received grants 
of land to the west of the Kali in Charthawal. Up to the middle of the last 
century, Morna was the principal town in the parganah, but its proximity to the 
Pathan fort of Shukart4r was fatal to its security. In 1759 and again in 1772 
Shukart&r was invested by the Marhattas, who made Morna their head-quarters, 

and on their departure reduced it to a small village, which it still remains, 
MuzarraRnaaar, the head-quarters of the Muzaffarnagar district, issituated 
in the parganah of the same name in lat. 29°-28’-107 
} and long. 77°-44’. Muzaffarnagar in 1847 had 7,264 
inhabitants, in 1853 the numbers were 9,646, and in 1865 they increased to 10,748. 
94 
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The population in 1872 numbered 10,793 souls, of whom 6,550 were Hindus 
(2,792 females), 4,205 were Musalmins (1,884 females), and 28 were Christians 
Distributing the population amongst the urban and rural classes proper, the 
returns show 113 landholders, 343 cultivators and 10,337 persons following 
occupations unconnected with agriculture. The number of enclosures in 1872 
was 1,327, of which 751 were occupied by Hinds and 567 by Musalmfns. 
The number of houses during the same year was 2,646, of which 1,015 were 
built with skilled labour, and of these 757 were occupied by Hindus and 249 
by Musalmfns. Of the 1,631 mud huts in the town, 895 were inhabited by 
Hindts. Taking the male adult population (not less than fifteen’ years of age), 
we find the following occupations represented by more than fifty male adults: 
Bakers, 51; beggars, 110; blanket-weavers, 85; butchers, 63; cultivators, 255; 
labourers, 736 ; landowners, 73; money-lenders, 51 ; porters, 51 ; potters, 74; 
servants, 1,330; shop-keepers, 561; shoe-makers, 52; sweepers, 66; aud 
weavers, 163. Other occupations common in a small semi-agricultural town 
are also found. The same returns show only 1,007 males and two females out 
of the whole population as able to read and write. 

Muzaffarnagar was founded by the son of Muzaffar Khan K h&njahin in the 

a reign of the Emperor Shibjahén about 1633 A.D. The 

ublic offices. ; . ; ‘ 

town itself is closely built and crowded with many 

sinall Janes having a very narrow roadway. There is a good dispensary, an! 

the civil surgeon of the district resides here. The other public buildings are 

the district court and tahsfli offices, the jail and schools. There is a telegraph- 

office at the station of the Sind, Panjab and Dehli Railway, and passenger 

trains communicate twice daily with Meerut to the south and Saharanpur to 

the north. The stone bench-mark of the Great Trigonometrical Survey 1s 

imbedded on the north side of the post-office and near the general mile-post 
It shows a height of 790-01 feet above the level of the sea. 

The people have suffered very much of late years from malarious fever, 
due partly to the increase of moisture caused by the 
canals and partly to the natural unhealthiness due to - 
inattention to cleanliness and drainage. In 1868, the roads and lanes were 
found to be much broken, and holes that retained the surface drainage water 
and open drains and cess-pools might be seen in every direction. Around the 
town there were many large excavations from which the mud for building 
the usual class of house had been taken and were then used for latrine purposes. 
To these causes and the cultivation of high crops close to the town the sickness. 
for which this station was noted in 1868-70 was no doubt partly due. The 
canal must be charged with the rise in the water-level, but that the other causes 
mentioned above have contributed their share is shown by the remarkable fall 
in the fever-rate following on the prohibition of the growth of high rain-crops 
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and the use of irrigation near the town, coupled with the drainage of some of 
the more offensive water-holes. Since 1870, however, the drainage of the civil 
station and railway buildings has been effected to the Kali nadi with much success; 
several streets have been paved with brick and more attention has been paid to 
conservancy arrangements, so that now it can compare favourably with most 
towns in the division. A new market-place has been built on a waste piece of land 
bordering the high road, and altogetaer Muzaffarnagar shows a marked improve- 
ment in many respects during the last five years. The encamping-ground for 
troops is situated on the left bank of the Ka4li nadi, to the west of the civil sta- 
tion. Muzaffarnagar lies on the military route from Meerut to Landour ; 13% 
miles from Kh&tauli and 15} miles from Deoband. From Khatauli the road is 
metalled and bridged and the country is open, level and well cultivated; the 
road passes from Khiatauli over the Ganges canal by a bridge, thence by 
Bhainsi (1} miles), Naula, Husainpur, Begharazpur, Jakhrauda, Wakalna, 
and Sojru. From Muzaffarnagar the road is metalled for five miles and 
afterwards is heavy ; leaving the Rurki road at 4 miles, and crossing the Kali 
nadi by a bridge at 5 miles and thence by Baheri and Ruh&na. Proceeding to 
‘Rarki, the next stage is Pur (163 miles); the road is metalled and bridged 
and passes through a well-cultivated country: it leaves the Sahéranpur road 
at 4 miles and passes by Sisauna, Chhapér (9 miles), Barla and Phalauda. 

The municipality was established in November, 1872, and comprises a 
committee of twelve members, of whom four are 
official and eight are elected by the tax-payers. 
The incidence of the octroi in 1873-74 was Re. 1-4-7 per head of the popula- 
tion. The following statements show the imports and cunsumption per head 
and the income and expenditure of the municipality for two years :— 
Statement showing import of taxable articles for two years into Muzaffarnagar. 
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Net imports in | Consumption per head in 
Articles. 1878-7 4. 1874-75, 1878-74. | 1874-76. 
| Value. Value. Value. Value. 
Res. Rs. Rs, a. p. Rs, a. p. 
_ Grain, vee vee 2,05,005 1,738,186 18 15 10 16 O 2: 
- Sugar refined, ‘di exe 1,787 es o 2 O tes 
Ditto unrefined, eee ooo $9,338 eee 3 10 3 eet 
. Ghi, coe eee eee 34,859 84,031 3 8 8 8 2 & 
Other articles of food, ee 19,206 18, 149 1 13 0 111 6 
, Animals for slaughter, vi 3,207 No 4, '389No. 4 per heal. 4 per ae 
Oils and oil-seeds, —... aa 21,638 11,912 2 0 3 l 
- Fuel, &c., ... me bis 5,791 4,515 0 8 7 0 é : 
" Building materials, soe ees 99,298 30,808 2 it 5 2 13 8 
. Drugs and spices, ee eee 27,993 28,133 | 2 9 5 2 9 8 
Tobacco, ... vee 12,815 12,765 1 2 11 t 2 11 
® weak ‘and native cloth, sae 1,40,971 1,46,268 ) ee ee 12 6 4 
Meta vee ans ae 25,989 28,646 2 6 6 2 10 5 
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Statement showing the income and expenditure for two years. 


Sep 
































Receipts. 1878-74. | 1874-75, Expenditare. 1873-74. | 1874-76. 
Rs. Ra. Rs, Ra. 
Gpaing balance 5,048; 4,817 | Collection, ... eee 1,814] 1,349 
Class I.—Food and drink... 9,087) 6,695 | Head-office, .. ase 225 213 
» II.—Animals for 264 408 | a. Supervision,... ove 294 313 
slaughter, 6 Original works, eee 4,176 4,518 
» AlL—Fuel, &c. vee 361 228 | c. Repairs, ove 1,689 «5626 
9 (AV. —Building niate- 608 517 | Police, ie vee 2,354 2,270 
Education, _.. ee: 192 168 
» V On and spices 617 611 Charitable grants, eee 96 263 
» V1I.—Tobacco ses +985 266 | Conservancy, ... eee 1,592 1,606 
» VIL—Textile fabrics 2,253) F,458 | Road-watering, oes 234 198 
» VIIL—Metals - 514 297 | Lighting, wat aes 608 419 
Miscellaueons,... aes 5,009 8,334 
Total Octroi ove 13,889] 1,0,480 
Rents coe aes 445 610 
Fines eee eos bea 95 
Pounds eae a 364 589 
Extraordinary eae 3,976) a. 
Miscellaneous ee 134 235 
Total ue | 28,100} 16,056 Total, we | 18,383] 16,614 





MuzAFFARNAGAR, a parganah in the tahsfl of the same name in the Muzaffar- 
nagar district, is bounded on the north by the Sahdranpur district ;on the 
west by parganahs Charthdwal and Baghra; on the east by parganahs Pir 
Chhap4r and Bhukarheri, and on the south by parganahs Jansath, Khataali, and 
Shikarpur. According to the census of 1872, this parganah had, then, a total 
area of 108 square miles and 416 acres, of which 80 square miles and 173 acres 
were under cultivation. The area assessed to (tovernment revenue dur- 
ing the same year was 92 square miles and 351 acres, of which 67 square 
miles and 390 acres were cultivated, 12 square miles and 339 acres were cal- 
turable, and 12 square miles and 262 acres were barren. The west Kéli nadi 
enters the parganah at Ruhina Buzurg on the north, 
and, running to the south-west, forms for a short dis- 
tance the western boundary and again flows due south. Close to the town of 
Muzaffarnagar, a belt of sandy hillocks runs down the centre of the parganah 
some miles east of the civil station. On both sides of these hills are some in- 
ferior bhtr villages in which the sand continually shifts about from place to 
place. The thirteen villages situated to the west of the K&li possess good 
soils in the level uplands, indifferent land on the slope, and fair fields for the 
most part along the river. To the south the land is tilled and in part owned 
by J&ts; well-irrigation is genoral, the farming is careful and masonry wells 
and mango groves abound under the security afforded to the J&ts by Mr. 
Thornton’s settlement. The five estates to the north are uninhabited and are 
cultivated by non-resident tenants and possess little level land. Here the Taga 
owners and cultivators have not sunk masonry wells, and earthen ones ale 
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difficult of construction and last but a short time. Altogether, with tho excep- 
tion of the J&t villages of Maulaheri and Luchaira, the estates are of middling 

or inferior quality. East of the KA4li, the slope towards the river is much more 
gradual, and towards the west and south, except where percolation from the 
canal has water-logged the soil, there is uninterrupted cultivation to the river. 
To the north of the parganah sand appears and prevails as the eastern boundary 
is approached. At some distance from the boundary the sand rises into the 
high ridge already noticed, and running from north to south diverges to the 
west, toform the southern boundary of the parganah. Between the estates 
adjoining this ridge on the west and those lying along the river are ten or 
twelve good estates which obtain a plentiful supply of canal water from the 
right main rajbaha and its four branches which intersect the parganah. To 
the east of the sandy ridge are ten estates, eight of which receive a fair supply 
of water from the canal, and altogether in by far the greater portion of the 
parganah the water-supply is good. In forming his assessments, Mr. Cadell 
placed twelve estates in the first class, ten of which lie between the second-class 
estates on the river and the second-class estates to the west of the sand ridge, 
and one lies to the extreme north of the parganah adjoining the sand ridge 
and another inthe extroma south-east corner. The second-class, comprising 
sixteen estates,.is fully irrigated, and in the third class, comprising thirty estates, 
are placed all those in which the water-supply is uncertain. 

The settlement under Regulation IX. of 1833 was made by Mr. E. Thornton 
in 1840 and expired in 1860. The measurements and 
inspection for the new assessment were completed by 
Mr. H. G. Keene in 1861, and the assessment itself was made by Mr. S. N. 
Martin in 1862-63, but this was cancelled by Government in 1867, and Mr. A. 
Cadell was instructed to make a fresh assessment which was brought to a con- 
clusion in 1873-74. The following :tatement shows the statistics of these three 
revisions as given by Mr. Cadell : - 
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sad 
J : 3 CULTIVATED. = o 
e 2 S 2 
Year. r ; s a ‘ g gas ° 
a 3 $7 ° “s 8 oP ah 
= . = eS Pp = > Sof oe 
B a g & | 4 A a a 
Acres.|Acres., Acres.| Acres.| Acres./ Acres./ Acres. Rs. | Rs. a. p. 
1841 eee 68,144) 8,150! 12,087) 8,099 3,133 86,725, 39,858; 60,187; I 8 32 


1862 =... | 69,538] 7,844) 11,449] 8,920) 21,664] 90,253° 41,917] 68,472] 110 1 


3871-72... | 69,491] 7,153) 10,297| 5,564| 20,982] 25,495 46,477) 72,758} 1 9 O 
-Mr.Martin, | 61,021] 7,864, 2,932] 8,828) 21,664] 20,263 41,917/ €8,422] 1 10 O8 
1874 =... | -69,554] 7,292] 10,276] 5,650) 20,662} 11,271’ 46,436) 82,160] 112 4 





The fourth line gives the figures of Mr. S. N. Martin’s final settlement 
report and the fifth line gives the figures of Mr. Cadell’s returns of 1875. The 
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difference is mainly in the area held free of revenue. Adding the 7,926 acres 
cultivated in the revenue-free lands, the total cultivated area amounts to 54,413 
acres, or 78°25 per cent. of the total area and 88°5 per cent. of the arable area. 
Of the culturable area 426 acres were under groves in 1874. Omitting the 
revenue-free area, 10°7 per cent.of the culturable area was uncultivated in 
1871-72 and 89°3 per cent. was under the plough. The progress of irrigation 
between 1840 and 1860 has been most marked iu this parganah and has had 
a very beneficial effect in increasing the cultivated area and improving the 
character of the crops sown. In 1840 there was no irrigation from canal, 
whilst in 1861-62 the area watered by the Ganges canal amounted to 11,662 acres, 
and in 1870-71 this had increaged to 15,132 acres. In the canal-irrigated 
tract wells have been almost entirely superseded, and the saving of labour has 
been considerable. In 1862, Mr. Martin estimated the amount of revenue due 
to canal irrigation in this parganah as Rs. 8,830, and Mr. Cadell in 1871 placed 
it at Rs. 20,000, or, if revenue-free estates be omitted, at Rs. 16,750, giving 
an enhancement of assets equal to about Rs. 2°8 per acre. The area entered 
as irrigated by the canal is naturally much lesa than the irrigable area, and 
16,000 acres may be taken as the area which can be easily irrigated in ordinary 
seasons, leaving one-third more for the irrigable area, but not watered, which 
falls well in with the estimate of 22,685 acres made by the settlement officer as the 
potential area of irrigation for the whole parganah, including revenue-free land. 
The parganah has advanced more from this increase of irrigation than from 
the greater area brought under the plough, and here, 
asin Saharanpur, its moral effect on the community 
has been remarkable. Mr. Cadell writes:—A J&t, a Jhojha or a Gara can, 
as there are still in this district dry estates enough to show, cultivate with 
almost unsurpassable industry, although even his sugar-cane is entirely depen- 
dent on the seasons; but with the less industrious castes it is different. In- 
creased certainty of the result gives the required incentive to industry, and 
both on the east and west side of this district there are many Rajput and Gujar 
communities which have been, comparatively speaking, reformed by what 
without exaggeration appears to be the most effectual civilizing agent at our 
disposal—canal water given flush. Indeed, when the value of canal irrigation 
is discussed, it might be well to consider, in addition to the immediate revenue 
and the prevention of famine, not only the effect of the canal upon the land- 
revenue, but its influence upon the more unruly classes. It is at all events 
curious to notice the comparative oblivion into which once notorious commu- 
nities have passed since their estates came under irrigation from the canal, 
while their neighbours of the same clan, and the same old habits, but without 
any fresh inducement to adopt an honest life, have more than upheld their 
ancient evil reputation. In this parganah there were no specially notorious 
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communities, but even the best of the idler classes have benefitted from the 
increased inducement to industry, and the best crops are now grown in fair 
proportions where formerly they were entirely or almost unknown.” Taking 
the total irrigated area in 1841 as 3,500 acres, there has been an increase of 
17,482 acres, or nearly 500 percent. Nor is the progress in this respect at an 
ead, for the decrease since 1863 is partly due to more accurate registration 
and to the prohibition of caual-irrigation in Muzaffarnagar and in portions of 
the three adjacent townships on sanitary grounds. 

The increase in irrigation to the west of the Kali is really only nominal 
except in the estates to the south. The crop statement 
shows that the area under cold-weather c ‘ops has here 
decreased, and that amongst the rain-crops, tha acreage of cane, urd and moth 
has fallen off, whilst the area under cotton and jodr has considerably increased. 
To the east of the river, owing to the canal, the improvement has been more 
marked and rapid. The area under wheat is somewhat less, but there is more 
gram, and taking both together their area has increased. The decrease in barley 
and barley mixed with wheat (gojai) is unimportant, but the increase in the best 
rain-crops is noteworthy. “ Sugar-cane is now grown in an area 77 per cent. 
in excess of that of 1841; the cotton crop has increased by 58 per cent., while 
the reduced extent of grazing-ground, the larger number of cattle required for 
agriculture, and the harder work now taken from them, have necessitated the 
devotion to fodder crops of twice the acreage which was found sufficient thirty 
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years ago. But now-a-days sugar-cane is no longer the crop of the parganah; - . 


and although higher rent-rates are not generally levied in this parganah for 
land under munjt, or the finer rice, than those which are charged for cane land, 
as is the case elsewhere, munji is looked upon as a crop of at least equal value 
and importance with cane. Since the opening of the canal rice is generally 
grown on the best land of the estate, and alternates with cane and other valu- 
able crops; and the introduction of munjt into the upland portion of the parganah 
has no doubt seriously retarded the extension of cane cultivation.’’ Still the 
millets, characteristic of poor land, occupy one-fourth of the total cultivated area. 

Though the parganah has lost several good estates and received several 
bad ones since Mr. Thornton’s settlement, a comparison of the percentages 
to the cultivated area of the principal crops in 1841 and.in 1871 shows that 
there has been considerable improvement, as the following figares will testify :— 














Sugar- j Total 
cane. | Cotton.| Bice. Wheat. | Parley.) on) 
’ —— | ES 
1841, eee eoe eee 4 2 8 32 \ . 46 





“1871, ses aes ces 6°7 $°3 7°5 30'3 4'2 42°38 
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In 1843-44 a crop statement was prepared for the parganah, and a com- 
parison with it of the statistics of the present revision will show the progress 
made in 30 years. To make the influence of the canal more clear, the villages 
to the west of the Kili are separately entered, and as no distinction was made 
for the revenue-free patches in estates paying revenue to Government and 
the revenue-free estate of Sandaoli in 1843-44, their statistics are omitted. 
The fullowing table shows the area under each crop and all the figures neces- 
sary for comparison :— 









































Rahi. Kharif. 
° . - | . = } 
§ 5 | B | dad |88 Su A g Ig -- | BS | Other’ 
Class of estates. = ¢| &% m |22/Total. |“ =| = = |S 1258 nF Total. 
b> a os ~ So cane. | ° on S == crops. 
> © | c © 2 | <i PIS 
| | | | 
Assessed estates} 15,956) 683 ) 24298 1,684 . | 20,621) 1,809, 940 38 516) 2,042] 15,798) 21,143 
with patches held | | 
free of revenue, | | | | | 
1844. | | | | ) 
Ditto, 1871,...] 15,062! 1,373 | 2,165 | 1,052 | 771) 20,635) 2,814) 1,495) 361) 723) 1,871] 20,770) 28,034 
Wholly revenue-| 1,649) 97 | 3822 il . | 2,079 192) Ot] wo. 4 227; 1,474 1,988 
free estates 1844. | | 
Ditto, 1871,...] 1,781) st | 81 91 | 18) 2,052) 310) 118} 16, 6 78] 1,935; 2,463 
Thirteen estates to} 8,972) 120 809 150 | ww. | 4,551 355! 210) ... 97 554] 2,933) 4,179 
the west of the | | | 
Kali, i844. | | 
Ditto, 1871,...] 3,153) 444 | 14) 29 | 210; 3,950 257; 3813) 239) 471 247| 3,470) 4,997 
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The following statement shows the detailed distribution of the soils in the 
cultivated area as ascertained at Mr. Cadell’s revision :-— 
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The nominal increase in the cultivated area during the last thirty years 
amounts to 6,619 acres, or 16 per cent., of which nearly 2,000 acres is due to 
the lapse of revenue-free holdings, 1,000 acres to errors in measurement, and 
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2,000 acres to decrease in recent fallow, so that only 1,500 acres, or 4 per 
cent., really represents newly broken-up land. The rates assumed by Mr. 
Cadell for his oircles are as follows. :— 
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These rates applied to the soils of the previous table give a rental assets of 
Rs. 1,59,823, against Rs. 90,270 in 1841 and Rs, 1,56,467 in 1863, and a 
revenue at half this amount would fall at Re. 1-11-9 on the oultivated acre, 
against an existing revenue-rate in 1872 of Re. 1-9-0. The revenue actually 
assessed amounted to Rs. 82,160, and came into force from the kharif instalments 
of 1873-74. It shows an increase of Rs. 21,980 over the revenue of 1841 and 
of Rs. 10,118 over the revenue of 1863. 
The census of 1872 shows 55 inhabited sites, of which 10 had less than 
eseistons 200 inhabitants; 12 had between 200 and 500; 17 
had between 500 and 1,000; 14 had between 1,000 
and 2,000, and one had between 1,000 and 3,000. Muzaffarnagar itself is 
the only town in the parganah containing more than 5,000 inhabitants. The 
settlement records in 1871 show 64 villages, distributed amongst 72 estates, 
of which six villages were revenue-free and ten were uninhabited. The 
total population numbered 48,888 souls (21,962 females) in 1872, giving 
448 to the square mile. Classified according to religion, there were 32,867 
Hindus, of whom 14,644 were females; 15,998 Musalm4ns, amongst whom 7,306 
were females ; and 28 were Christians. Distributing the Hinda population amongst 
the four great classes, the census shows 2,388 Brahmans, of whom 989 were 
females ; 338 Rajputs, including 128 females ; 2,952 Baniyas (1,322 females) ; 
whilst the great mass of the population is included in “ the other castes ’’ of 
the census returns, which show a total of 27,239 souls, of whom 12,205 are 
females. The principal Brahman sub-division found in this parganah is the Gaur, 
numbering 2,085 souls in 1872; Séraswats numbered 101. The Rajptts be- 
long for the most part to the Tomar olan (104) and the Baniyas to the Agar- 
wal (2,198) and Chhoti Saran (711) sub-divisions. Amongst the other castes, 
the most numerous are the Taga (1,271), Budhi, Kahér, Cham&r (8,432), Ga- 
rariya, Julaha, Kumbar, Son4r, Lohar,. Khakrob, (1,733), J&t (8,861), Banjara 
95 
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(581), Gujar (466), and Saini (1,754) castes. The Musalmans comprise 
13,322 Shaikhs and 1,722 Sayyids. The statistics of the distribution of the 
area amongst the land-owning classes are given in the district notice. Former- 
ly almost the entire parganah belonged to Sayyids, with a small sprinkling of 
Gfras, Tagas, and Gujars. At the present time the Sayyids hold only one- 
fourth of the entire revenue-paying area, besides large revenue-free grants, and 
have given place to Mah4jans, Bobras, and the Marhal Naw&b of Karnal. The 
tenures are for the most part pattiddri, with the shares divided into fractions 
ofabigha. In thirty-two of the best estates the cultivating castes are principally 
Jats ; in nine, Garas ; in three, Sainis, and in three, Gajars, with a few Brahmans, 
Rajputs and Tagas. Cultivating proprietors occupy one-fifth of the cultivated 
area; occupancy cultivators, two-fifths; and tenants-at-will, the remainder. 
The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the 
census of 1872. From these it appears that of the 
male adult population (not less than fifteen years of 
age), 342 are employed in professional avocations, such as Government servants, 
priests, doctors, and the like; 3,103 in domestic service, as personal servants, 
water-carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &c. ; 1,455 in commerce, in buy- 
ing, selling, keeping or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of men, ani- 
mals, or goods ; 5,811 in agricultural operations ; 2,465 in industrial occupa- 
tions, arts and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances, vege- 
table, mineral, and animal. There were 4,019 persons returned as labourers 
and 318 as of no specified occupation. Taking the total population irrespective 
of age or sex, the same returns give 548 as landholders, 13,495 as cultivators, 
and 34,845 as engaged in occupations unconnected with agriculture. The edu- 
cational statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 1,936 males as able 
to read and write out of a total male population numbering 26,926 souls. 
This parganah was originally known by the name of Sarwat, from the village 
sie of that name lying about halfa mile to the west of 
: the town of Muzaffarnagar, where the remains of some 
extensive brick foundations are still to be seen. Shortly after his accession to 
the throne, Shihjahaén bestowed parganahs Khatauli and Sarwat in jdgfr on Say- 
yid Muzaffar Kbfn Khaénjahén of Bihéri, whose son took somo lands from Sujra 
or Khusa Khera, and uniting them with Sarwat (about 1633 A.D.) called 
the new town, after his father’s name, Muzaffarnagar. The parganah gradually 
extended by additions from Bhukarheri, Jénsath, Baghra, Charth4wal, Pur 
Chhapir, and the neighbouring districts, until it held 44 villages inhabited by 
the Sayyid followers of the jagirdaér, and 20 more villages were added at the 
settlement under Regulation 1X. of 1833. In 1841-42, four villages, assessed 
at Rs. 3,005, were received from Deoband in the Saharanpur district, and in 
1854-55 further changes took place. Immediately before the British oocupation 
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the parganah was held on a fixed revenue by the Marhal chieftain, afterwards 
Nawab of Karnal, and whose possessions here were subsequently exchanged for 
grants to the west of the Jumna. Of the 58 revenue-paying villages informa- 
tion exists regarding the assessment imposed at successive settlements on 29 
villages of the old parganah of Muzaffarnagar, on 18 villages received from Bhu- 
karheri, and on two added from Pir Chhapir. The assessment of the first 23 
estates for 1208 fasli, or 1800-01 A.D., amounted to Rs. 18,089; for the 
remaining years the figures are given below :— 
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33 16,525 15,774 17,874 18,494 19,267 21,433 22,636/ 22,488) 25,971) $1,560 
9 8,857 3,682 3,857 4,319 4,422 5,448 5,763) 5,718) 6,486; 8,770 
13 16,679 12,090 12,035 12,765 12,765 13,294 18,614) 15,016 15,466] 17,890 


These figures are in a few instances in the second, fourth and fifth periods 
conjectural, but on the whole they may be looked on as tolerably correct, though 
they do not profess to give the exact averages of the periods during which pro- 
gressive assessments were levied. “This statement and the figures for each 
village combine to show,” writes Mr. Cadell, ‘* that the estates in this parganah 
have all along been moderately assessed. In many cases, indeed, the assessments 
would appear throughout to have been extremely low, even in those estates 
which are cultivated by old communities which held their own throughout the 
long period of anarchy which preceded the British occupation. Elsewhere, the ~ 
most remarkable features of its fiscal history are the enormous assessments which 
appear to have been levied from the strong cultivating communities, and the 
marked rise in the assessment of estates which, before the pacification of the 
country, were carelessly cultivated, if tilled at all. The estates, comparatively 
speaking, most heavily assessed throughout the period are those immediately 
in the neighbourhood of Muzaffarnagar itself, and those in which the revenue 
has advanced least are the estates on either bank of the river which have not 
received canal water, or in which the opening of the canal has conferred the 
least benefit, or by percolation in the lower lands has caused the greatest in- 
jury. Taking the parganah, as a whole, the enhancement of the land-revenue 
has been gradual and moderate; and the revenue of the twenty-three estates, 
the history of which is known from the beginning of the century, has increased 
only 40 per cent. in the fifty years which elapsed between the British occupation 
and the construction of the Ganges canal. It is not improbable that the 
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revenue assessed by the Marhattas was not always very punctually levied, 
but there were collected, in addition to the revenue, some or all of no less than 
eleven distinct cesses, which appear to have had a place in the revenue system 
of our predecessors. Irregular demands, too, were no doubt more numerous 
and more important than they are now; and, above all, the country was ina 
state of the utmost insecurity, was in constant danger from marauders whose 
frequent incursions, besides inflicting other and more important injuries on the 
people, seriously interfered with agriculture, by keeping the population massed 
together in towns and large villages, instead of being scattered in a manner 
necessary for effective agriculture in small villages and hamlets. Since the 
beginning of the century, too, improved communications have accompanied 
increased security, population has been largely added to, and prices, which were 
famine prices seventy years ago, are now little, if at all, above the average. In- 
dependently, therefore, of the construction of the canal, the assets of the par 
ganah might have been expected to show a large increase, which successive 
reductions of the proportion of the rental taken by the State could not prevent 
Government from sharing.” 
“ Transfers, comprising 27 per cent. of the total area, took place between 
Changes in proprietary 1841 and 1860 (18,356 acres), and from 1862 to 1871 
rights, eight per cent. more changed hands (5,481 acres); 
That this was not due to over-assesasment is shown by the prices given. In the 
case of private transfers of portions of estates during the first period the 
prices fetched amounted to 25 times the land-revenue, and in the latter 
period 15 times, or Rs. 11-3-0 and Rs. 20-6-3 per acre respectively. 
In the case of transfers by public sale, the proportion of the sum realized 
to the annual Government demand increased slightly in the second period, 
whilst the average price per acre rose from Rs. 7-7-9 to Rs. 12-9-11 per 
acre, or by over 67 per cent. Even with reference to the land which still 
remains to the Sayyids in this parganah, the changes have been great. The 
poorer owners have given way, and land, even among Sayyids, is accumulat- 
ing in a few hands. The remaining proprietors, besides the communities noticed 
above, are of various castes, but their holdings are small and unimportant. The 
fact that so many of the poorer proprietors have ceased to hold land in the par- 
ganah has done a good deal to facilitate the work of assesament. No oonsidera- 
tion, however excessive in assessment, can save Sayyid owners from the inevit- 
able result of reckless extravagance, but assessments are often kept down when 
the family which owns the land is, although from causes altogether distinct 
from the incidenee of the Government demand, on the brink of ruin. Now, 
however, nearly all the best estates are owned by capitalists who have been 
fortunate in their investments, and whose incomes have been increased without 
11 Bev. Bep. (N. 8.), 10. 
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effort on their part; while the poorer Sayyids hold on in townships which, 
owing to want of water and poverty of soil, require, independently of the cir- 
cumstances of the owners, most cautious treatment. The cultivating brother- 
hoods, again, have contrived to preserve their proprietary rights only in the 
worst portion of the parganah, so that altogether the proprietors who require 
special consideration own, almost without exception, the land which on account 
of its natural quality, or by reason of increasing deterioration, requires the most 
cautious and lenient treatment.” 
The population in 1853 was 45,642 ; in 1865 was 49,518, and the figures 

for 1872 have already been given. ‘These show a 

eee decrease in considerable increase between 1853 and 1865, and 

a decrease between 1865 and 1872. The statistics, 

however, of Jansath and of other parganahs go to show that there is not 
necessarily any connection between canal-irrigation and a decreasing popu- 
Jation, and Mr. Cadell’s examination of the statistics for this parganah 
confirms this view, for amid all the conflicting ideas to which the figures 
for this parganah might possibly give rise, there is one indisputable fact 
that, with one trifling exception (Sikhara), the population has fallen off in 
every village in this parganah which is not watered from the canal. In 
the nine villages to the west of the K4li, population decreased by over 
one thousand in the seven years 1865-72, but though they did not escape the 
epidemic fever which has raged in the district since 1867, the diminution in 
numbers is due more to drought than to disease. <A similar falling off 
may be noticed in almost every village in which the area under cultiva« 
tion is very seriously diminished in a year of drought, In such seasons 
owners and occupancy tenants cling to the land, but less permanent residents 
emigrate to tracts where irrigation is more plentiful and population is insuffici- 
ent: and sach tracts lie almost entirely beyond the boundary of this parganah. 
To the east of the K4li, population has slightly increased, and here, on the whole, 
villages with defective drainage have suffered, or at least the population has 
not sabstantially increased. ‘ But there are others of this class in which the 
population has increased in a marked manner. Pilentiful irrigation, where not 
combined with specially defective drainage, does not, it is clear, retard the 
increase of population even in estates which, occupied by strong cultivating 
communities, can hold out the prospect of employment, but notof laud, to 
new-comers. The most rapid increase of all has taken place in the sparsely- 
populated estates, in which canal-irrigation and high cultivation are making 
more or less rapid progress, and of late years the increase has, it would 
seem, taken place within the parganah, and is not due to immigration from 
without. Tho falling off in the agricultural population since 1852 is probably 
entirely due to a difference in the classification, day-labourers haying been, in 
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1865 and 1872, classed as non-agricultural; and the statistics of popu- 
lation, as far as they are available, show that during the nineteen years 
that have passed since 1852 a steady decrease in the population of the dry 
tract to the west of the Kali river, and a steady increase in the population 
of the canal-irrigated tract to the east of the river—an increase, however, 
which has been very materially checked by the* very severe fever epide- 
mic which was so fatal in this parganah in 1867 and the two subsequent 
years.” 

Por Cagapar, a parganah in the Muzaffarnagar tahail of the Muzaffarna- 
gar district, is bounded on the north by the Sahdranpur district, on the 
south-west and south by parganahs Muzaffarnagar and Bhukarheri, and on 
the east by parganah Gordhanpur. According to the census of 1872, this 
parganah had, then, a total aroa of 93 square miles and 544 acres, of which 
66 square miles and 557 acres were under cultivation. The area assessed 
to Government revenue during the same year was 89 square miles and 543 
acres, of which 63 square miles and 249 acres were cultivated, 10 square 
miles and 486 acres were culturable, and 15 square miles and 448 acres were 
barren. 

Parganah Pur Chhapér lies in the north-east of the district and is the most 
northerly of the parganahs of the Ganges canal tract. 
If, as has been recommended, the six estates situated 

in the alluvial land lying between the Soléni and the Ganges be transferred to 
the Gordhanpur parganah, the Solani river will form the eastern boundary of 
the parganuh. To the west of the Solani runs the Ganges canal, and from Godhna 
on the canal, a belt of sandy hillocks runs south-west and bifarcating at Sim- 
arthi, which they completely surround, and thence running southwards, enter 
the Bhukarheri and Muzaffarnagar parganahs. Occasionally these lines of 
sand unite to form a ridge, but, as a rule, they consist of a series of hillocks 
varying in size and shape with the force and direction of the wind. Amidst 
them, hollows are to be found where water lodges and is retained, and which 
add much to the fertility of this sandy tract. From the main chain of hillocks, 
branches spread out in every direction and gradually fade into the ordinary 
level of the country. To the east of these ridges lies the extensive sandy 
plain extending northwards from Bhukarheri. This sandy tract commences 
to the north in the Saharanpur district, and can be traced southwards through 
Meerut, Bulandshahr, and Aligarh into the Eta district. Although the 
parganah compares favourably with the parganahs adjoining it on the south, 
in the proportion of land under the plough, it is very distinctly in- 
ferior in natural fertility, and though it has excellent facilities for irrigation, 
owing to the prevalence of sand, the proportion of irrigation to cultivation is less 
1 The chief authority for this notice is Mr. Cadell’s M.S. report. 
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than usual. Indeed, there are few really good villages in the parganab, and 
64°75 per cent. of the cultivated area and a still larger proportion of the total 
area is either sand or sandy loam. Before the introduction of the canal, water 
was found at a depth of 60 feet in the west and of 100 feet in the eastern portion 
of the parganah, so that the cost of wells (Rs. 1,500 to Rs. 3,900) and the cost 
of drawing water precluded irrigation except in the case of garden lands, and 
even then only to a small extent. The absence of water for drinking purposes 
has interfered, though to a less extent than in Bhukarheri, with the cultivation of 
the land overlooking the Ganges khddir. 

Six villages in the Soléni kh&lir to the east of that river which belonged 
to this parganah have been added to the swamp affected 
| villages of Gordhanpur and are held under direct ma- 
nagement. On either side of the canal the lands in the khddirs of the rivers 
have become seriously deteriorated. On the West Kali river the injury, though 
great, is limited in extent, but along the Solani the results of percolation have 
been more destructive. From north to south all the fields, except the very highest 
and sandiest below the uplands, have been injured, and cultivation has fallen from 
1,470 acres in 1841 to 836 acres in 1871. The loss has not ended here, for, in 
the area now under cultivation, the best crops have almost disappeared. Cane 
is grown only in one village and cotton and rice have smaller areas and are 
more uncertain, whilst the old rice-lands have given place to a reed-grown swamp. 
The water-shed of the parganah is the high bank overlooking the Ganges valley, 
along which the canal runs. The general slope of the country is towards the 
south and east, but the drainage is interrupted by natural obstacles in the shape of 
sand-ridges and by artificial hindrances in the shape of rajbahas, and the sand 
absorbs so much moisture that very little of the rain-fall in the uplands escape 
from the parganah. The water-level has now risen to 20 feet from the surface 
in the west and lower portion of the parganah and to from 50 to 60 feet from the 
surface in the high land along the water-shed. In many respects. the parganah 
is very similar to Bhukarheri, but still somewhat inferior. . It has more sand, 
less irrigation, a smaller population to the square mile, and on the whole a lower 
standard of cultivation. On the other hand, there is the same large percentage 
of sand and a general similarity in soil and cultivation. In the castes of cul- 
tivators there is a resemblance, though this parganah has more Tagas and 
fewer J&ts and the Guajars are better. The absence, too, of a resident cultivating 
community along the high bank overlooking the Ganges valley is less felt than 
in Bhukarheri. , 

The settlement under Regulation IX. of 1833 was made by Mr. E. Thornton 
in 1840-41 and expired in 1861. The revision was 
made by Mr. §. N. Martin in 1862-63, but this was 
cancelled, and Mr. A. Cadell was directed to revise the assessments made by 
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Mr. Martin. The following statement shows the statistics of each period accord- 
ing to Mr. Cadell :— 
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The upland figures for 1841 and 1863 exclude the area of the six swamp- 
affected estates in the Sol4ni valley and include the area of the upland por- 
tion of the parganah, together with the lowlands of the nine villages which 
stretch into the Ganges valley and of the two which are bounded by the West 
Kali river. This lowland area is distinguished from the area of the upland pro- 
per in the figures for 1872. The returns show that 92 per cent. of the assessable 
area is under the plough, 0°5 per cent. under groves, 6 per cent. is culturable 
waste, and 1°5 per cent. is recent fallow. Mr. Martin, in his report, remarks 
that he could not recommend any increase to the land-revenue except in villages 
where the sandy area had decreased owing to better cultivation, or where 
_ the hollows in the sandy ridges had increased so as to contain more water and 
render the land more fertile. Again in 1865 he writes :—" I have now had two 
years’ experience of the settlement of this parganah, and I can confidently say 
it is neither too light nor severe.”’ Notwithstanding this strong expression 
of opinion a revision was ordered. Mr. Cadell’s assessment extended to 55 
villages forming 57 mahils or estates, of which 8 were placed in the first or 
best class, 27 in the second, and 22 in the third. Six of the first-class estates 
lie in the rich tract through which the metalled road to Par runs, and to the 
west of the main sand ridge which intersects the parganah. This tract is 
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separated from the ridge by a belt of second-class villages, but two of its 
villages, Khai Khera and Basera, extend into the sandy plain on the east and 
considerably increase the average of sand in the circle. The second class is 
inferior in its crops, soils and cultivators, and in the third class the cultivated 
area comprises 82°5 per cent of sand. The followiny statement gives the soil 
areas of the cultivated area of the parganah in 1872 : —Taking the parganah 
as a whole there is almost equal quantities of loam, sandy loam and sand, The. 
first is completely irrigated and irrigation covers about one-half of the second. 
In the matter of crops, the khar{f crops cover 57:25 per cent. of the total 
cultivated area, and amongst them cane occupies 5°2 per cent. ; cotton, 4:3; 
munji or fine rice, 7°2; didn or coarse rice, 2°3; urd, 7°7, and bdjra, 15:3 per 
cent. In the rabi, wheat covers 25°3 per cert. of the total area ; barley, 83 
per cent. ; and gojut or mixed wheat and barley, 7:2 per cent., exclusive of dofaslé 
or extra cultivation. Munji occupies 15 per cent. of the irrigated area, and 
cane only 10 per cent. In 1841 the prevalence of sand and the absence of 
any means of artificial irrigation were the characteristics of the tract, but since 
then the progress has been immense—from 53 acres in 1841 to 20,000 acres in 
1871, or including irrigation in revenue-free estates to 21,180 acres, of which 
21,009 acres were irrigated from the canal. In 1868-69 the canal-irrigated 
area rose to 24,852 acres, but in 1872-73 it fell to 11,481 acres. 1868-69 was 
a year of remarkable drought and 1872-73 was a year of more than average rain-- 
fall, so that a mean between the two years, or about 15,000 acres, will show the 
average area irrigated, and adding one-third to this, the irrigable area. The par- 
ganah was prosperous under the old settlements, and though the transfers amount- 
ed to 16 per cent. of the total area, they were chiefly due to the pressure of the 
assessment in and the misfurtunes of a very few villages, and have been principal- 
ly from one class to members of the same class. Of 1,499 acres transferred by 
Tagas, only 334 acres have gone to other castes, and the largest and most heavily 
assessed estates in the parganah are still, as of old, almost entirely in the hands 
of the Taga brotherhoods, who in one capacity or another have all along had 
the management of them, Even Gijars have done well, and the only communities 
that have lost a great portion of their lands are the J4ts of Basera and Tughlakpur. 
The J&ts, too, since the introduction of the canal, haye commenced to recover 
their aneient position. The rent-rates assumed by Mr. Cadell were as follows: — 
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These rent-rates gave a general average for the whole parganah of Rs. 
11-7-34 per acre for bdrah or garden land; Rs. 5-8-54 for wet loam or first- 
class rausli ; Rs. 2-14-8} for dry loam; Rs. 3-12-3} for wet sandy loam or 
second-class rausli; Re. 1-14-1} for dry sandy leam, and Re. 1-2-732 for 
bheéir or sand. These were generally the rates assamed for Bhukarheri. 
The application of these rates to the soil areas gave a rental assets of Rs. 1,31,766, 
or Rs. 12,872 in excess of the rental assumed in 1863 and Rs. 46,375 in excess 
of the assets assumed in 1841. The increase to the assets, therefore, assumed 
by the new rent-rates since 1841 is one of more than 52 per cent., a degree 
of progress which seems to be in no respect excessive when the improvement 
of cultivation, the rise in prices, and, above all, the enormous increase of 
irrigation are considered. The assessment actually made in the upland 
amounts to Rs. 69,550, which came into force from 1873-74, and gives an 
increase of Rs. 19,948 over the revenue of 1841 and of Rs. 10,300 over the 
revenue of 1863. The revenue of the six lowland villages has been raised 
from Rs. 80 to Rs. 250 in 1281 fasli (1873-74 A.D.) The extension of irri- 
gation to nearly the whole of the naturally good land leaves any farther 
improvement to be looked for in the careful cultivation of the poorer land, 
which requires a larger population than the existing one to give the labour and 
~ manure necessary to bring it to the state in which irrigation becomes remunera- 
tive. The irrigation of sand makes in ordinary years but little difference in 
the oatturn, and does not repay the cultivator, who can only resort to it in 
seasons of drought, when the rise in price doubles the value of the crop and straw, 
while the important item of water-rate remains unchanged. During every 
season of drought, therefore, an important area is watered, which is not again 
irrigated until the exceptional conditions are renewed. ‘The culturable waste, 
too, leaves little margin for extension, and the improvement in this direction 
must continue, as it has been, in the direction of substituting the better for the 
inferior crops. 

According to the consus of 1872, parganah Pur Chhapér contained 44 
inhabited villages, of which nine had less than 200 inha- 
bitants ; 22 had between 200 and 500 ; five had between 
500 and 1,000 ; four had between 1,000 and 2,000; two had between: 2,000 
and 3,000, and two had between 3,000 and 5,000. The settlement records show 
that, in 1863, there were 62 estates on the register and 60 villages, of which 16 
were uninhabited. The total population in 1872 numbered 33,026 souls 
(14,969 females), giving 351 to the square mile. Classified according to reli- 
gion, there were 23,717 Hindts, of whom 10,600 were females and 9,309 
Musalmans, amongst whom 4,369 were females. Distributing the Hinde 
population amongst the four great classes, the. census shows 2,446 Brahmans, 
of whom 1,099 were females; 76 Rajputs, including 30 females ; 1,453 Baniyas 
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(651 females); whilst the great mass of the population is included in “ the. 
other castes” of the census returns, which show a total of 19,742 souls, of 
whom 8,850 are females. The principal Brahman sub-division found in this 
parganah is the Gaur, numbering 1,432 souls in 1872. The Baniyas belong to 
the great Agarw&l (1,432) sub-division, and amongst the other castes the most. 
numerous are the Taga (2,620), Kah&r, Chamér (6,201), Garariya, Julaha, 
Kumbir, Sonir, Jogi, Mali, Khakrob, Jat (1,592), Banjéra and Gujar (2,124). 
The principal landholder in the parganah is the money-lender of Chhap4r, 
whose ancestors were formerly in the service of the Landhaura Raja. The 
deseendants of Ramdayal, the Gdjar Raja, have now only two estates in the 
north and a portion of Basera. The Shaikhs of Rajupur still retain one village 
and a portion of another, which is, bit by bit, falling into the hands of the 
J&t cultivators. The Shaikhs of Pur and the Tagas and Jats fairly hold their 
own, and their losses to the money-lenders occurred during the early days of 
British rule, before the rights of village communities had been formally ac- 
knowledged. The Shaikhs of Pur, however, still maintain the evil reputation 
which they earned in former days when the uncertain produce of their land. 
gave some excuse for dilatory payments. The predominant classes amongst 
the agriculturists are J&ts, Tagas, Brahmans, and Sonirs. The Tagas and 
J&ts are found in groups of villages, all claiming descent from a common ances- 
tor, and these are also the best villages. 

The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the 
census of 1872. From these it appears that of the 
male adult population (not less than fifteen years of 
age), 343 are employed in professional avocations, such as Government servants, 
priests, doctors, and the like ; 1,582 in domestic service, as personal servants, 
water-carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &c.; 603 in commerce, in buy- 
ing, selling, keeping or lénding money or goods, or the conveyance of men, 
animals, or goods; 4,894 in agricultual operations; 1,624 in industrial occupa- 
tions, arts and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances, 
vegetable, mineral, and animal. There were 2,224 persons returned as labour- 
ers and 201 as of no specified occupation. Taking the total population, irres- 
pective of age or sex, the same returns give 1,310 as landbolders, 11,562 as 
cultivators, and 20,154 as engaged in occupations unconnected with agricul- 
ture. The educational statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 575 
males as able to read and write out of a total male population numbering 
18,057-souls. 

Par Chhapér is one of the old Akbari parganahs and formerly bore the 
name of Chhapér-Khuda from the village of Khuda, which is still in existence 
in the west of the parganah. Similarly, under the Hindus, Shikarpur bore the 
name of Khudi from the village of the same name still inexistence. Many 
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years ago, however, a celebrated person named Kazi Niz&m came here and settled 
at Par, and since then the name of Par Chhapar, or K&zi-ke-Pur, has become 
History common. The kéntingo, according to Mr. Martin, 
; professes to trace a line of Hindu Rajas here for 4,181 
years, and the Musalmfn occupation dates from the twelfth century. The 
present parganah is made up of 27 villages belonging to the old parganah of 
Pur; 25 from the absorbed parganah of Narnagar ; 4 from Bhukarheri; one 
from Deoband, two from Manglaur in the Sahéranpur district, and one from 
Jauli. In 1840-41 two villages were transferred from Pur to Deoband and 
three to Manglaur. Pur lies to the north of the tract occupied by the Sayyids in 
the seventeenth century, and does not appear to have been appropriated by any 
of the powerful residents of the district until it was obtained by the Jansath 
Sayyids when they rose to supreme power in the reign of Farrukhsiyar. After 
the ruin of its Sayyid masters this tract was included in the B:wani mahal, and 
eventually fell into the hands of Raja Ramdayal of Landhaura, in whose posses- 
sion it remained until his death in 1813. The mukarari of the Raja then lapsed, 
and Mr. Chamberlain made a settlement with the village communities them- 
selves at a more than average rate. At the next settlement, the high demand 
seems to have been maintained, and this parganah, which had the good fortune 
to escape, as a whole, “ the scourge of public sales, came under the ruinous 
system of farm.’’ The oppression, however, of the principal farmer, Shaikh 
Kalan (see Sahéranpur district, Gazetteer, IT., p. 212), led to the cancelment 
of the farm, and the village proprietary bodies were once more admitted to 
engagements. 

Here, even more than elsewhere, the townships owned by cultivating bro- 
therhoods were from the beginning highly assessed, and the demand seems to have 
been specially high in those estates in which the rights of the new zamindars 
were least decided. In not a few of the estates comprising the old mukarart there 
were no long established communities. The Sayyids had 
become owners, the Gujars had dispossessed the Sayyids, 
and there were no owners left. In oneestate, the instructions to settle with 

the residents were so faithfully carried out that even the Chamérs re- 
ceived their shares; in another, a J&t colony which can even now count 
no more than five generations since the original immigrants settled round 
the Sayyid fort, received a splendid property, and people who had no 
rights were thought to be left well enough off with the small percentage 
left them by assessments, which even now that the value of the fand has 
been nearly doubled cannot under the present rules be sensibly enhanced. 
The successive assessments up to 1841 remained at practically the same 
amount except in the two villages of Par and Purai, and excluding these and the 
_resumed revenue-free estates the total increase since 1813 has hardly amounted 
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to two thousand rupees, still the original heavy assessment has not in itself been 
felt as intolerably severe, and with the introduction of the canal the villages 
began to recover themselves rapidly. One result of the high incidence of the 
demand deserves notice, and that is the improvement that has taken place in the 
condition of the tenantry. Ina dry tract, assessed to close upon the average assets, 
‘the landholder must adopt a conciliatory policy towards his tenants and use every 
means to induce them to aid him in bearing the burden of taxation. In many 
villages tenants are found holding at rates little above the revenue demand, and 
cases occur where the whole management of the estate and the proprietary rights 
have fallen into the hands of a few pushing members of the brotherhood, the 
remainder, from fear of responsibility, having allowed themselves to drift. into 
the position of mere tenants holding at specially favourable rates. In nearly 
every respect, the history of the parganah, in recent times, has been one of gra- 
dually increasing prosperity. There has been comparatively fewer transfers of 
proprietary right and less strife and litigation than elsewhere between landlord 
and tenant, and it only wants a rapidly increasing population, which is essential 
to agricultural prosperity, to be in the enjoyment of every advantage that a tract 
naturally deficient in guod land and manure can possess. The district notice 
gives the distribution of the area amongst cultivators and proprietors and their 
castes. 

Pr, a village in parganah Pir Chhapér of the Muzaffarnagar district, also 
known as Kazi-ke-Pur, is distant 163 miles from the civil station. The popu- 
lation in 1872 numbered 4,356 souls. Pur contains some good brick-built houses 
and a guod masjid. Theinhabitants are chiefly Shaikhs. An old well situated 
in the village contained 36 feet in depth of water at 20 feet from the surface 
in 1868 ; before the opening of the canal there was only 12 feet of water in the 
same well at a depth of 44 feet from the surface. Fever has been rife here for 
some years. The centre of the village site is somewhat raised, but still there 
are large excavations filled with stagnant water around, and no arrangements 
have been made for drainage. Act XX. of 1856 (the Chaukidéri Act) is in 
force, and supported a village police numbering 15 men of all ranks in 1872 at 
an annual cost of Rs. 864. The total income during 1872-73 amounted to 
Rs. 2,138, giving an incidence of Re. 0-5-1 per head of the population and 
Re. 1-9-8 per house. The number of houses assessed was 865 and the expen- 
diture was Rs. 1,532. It has a good encamping-ground, and supplies and water are 
plentiful. There is a second-class police-station, a post-office and a school 
here. Pur lies on the route from Meerut to Rarki, and is distant 153 miles from 
the latter town. The road from Muzaffarnagar to Pur is described under the 
former town. From Pur to Rarki the road is metalled and bridged and passes 
through a fairly cultivated country. The Ganges canal is crossed by a bridge at 
7 miles, near Manglaur. Pur in Jhanjhéna is 25 miles from Muzaffarnagar. 
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Rasruk Katay, a village in parganah Bhima of the Muzaffarnagar district, 
is distant 22 miles from the civil station. The population in 1865 numbered 
1,500 souls, and in 1872 there were 1,418 inhabitants, principally Jats. The 
houses are built of rand, much crowded together, and the lanes are narrow, tor- 
tuous, and uneven. Numerous excavations exist on all sides, and these exhibit 
much mud in the hot weather. The water in the wells is 17 feet from the 
surface. The country around is sandy, but is irrigated from a distributary, 
running close to the site. 

SAMBALHERA, a village in parganah Bhima Sambalhera of the Muzaffar- 
nagar district, is distant 18 miles from the civil station. The population in 
1872 numbered 2,018 souls. The houses are scattered over the site, surround- 
ing the one good brick-built house of the Musalmaén proprietor. The country 
around is sandy, and there are low sand-hills close by. In the adjoining village 
of Mahmiudpur is a brick fort with high corner towers. The drainage and 
cleanliness of this village appear to be neglected. There is little irrigation, and 
the water inthe wells stood at 30 feet from the surface in March,1868. The 
Sayyids of Sambalhera belong to the Chhatrauri clan of the Barha Sayyids, for 
an account of whom see the district notice under “ History.” 

SHAgporR, a village in parganah Shikarpur of the Muzaffarnagar district, is 
distant 13 miles from the civil station on the Budhana road. The population , 
in 1872 numbered 3,371 souls. There is a second-class police-station and post- 
office here. The Chaukiddri Act (XX. of 1856) is in force in Sh&bpur and sup- 
ports a village police numbering nine men at a cost of Rs. 528 a year. The 
total income from all sources in 1872-73 was Rs.1,061, giving an incidence of 
Re. 0-4-4 per head of the population and Rs, 3-13-7 per house. During the same 
year the number of houses assessed was 256 and the expenditure was Rs. 1,103. 

SHAMLI, a town in parganah Sh4mli of the Muzaffarnagar district, is distant 
24 miles from Muzaffarnagar. Shamli, in 1847, had a population numbering 
8,447 souls, in 1853 the numbers were 11,816, and in 1865 they were 9,728. 
In 1872 there were 9,177 inhabitants, of whom 7,158 were Hindus (3,292 
females) and 2,019 were Musalmans (848 females). Shamli is situated in 
lat, 29°-26’-457 and long. 77°-21’-10”. Francklin' writing in the last 
century, describes Shdrali as a town two miles in circumference, which ‘‘ con- 
tains many handsome houses both of brick and stone. 
The streets intersect each other at right angles and 
have separate gates at their entrances, which at night are shut for the 
security of the inhabitants. At Sh4mli is a large bazar and a mint where 
money used formerly to Ive coined. But the trade of this place, like many 
others in the Dudb, is now much on the decline, and with the exception of 
a few coarse cloths, the manufactures are at a stand. In its present state, the 
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villages attached to the parganah of Shamli yield a revenue of about Rs. 50,000, 
though in the flourishing times of the empire it was far more considerable.” 
There are now a good number of brick-built houses, but the only good street is 
the bazar, which has a fine row of shops on eitlier side. Thesiteis very low and 
even bears the character of a depression in the general level of the surround- 
ing country. ‘The consequence of this is that water in the wells in some places . 
is as low as four feet from the surface and in others ten feet. In the rains, water 
in some places stands almost at the surface and is unfit for drinking. The soil 
is mostly tenacious with a good deal of clay in parts. Chart or fodder is 
the principal rain-crop, and in the spring wheat is chiefly grown. There are 
numerous clumps of mango trees to the north and north-west of the town. The 
eastern Jumna canal runs close to the town on the west, and there is a canal 
channel on the east. The town of ShAmli is remarkably filthy, even in a district 
which boasts of few clean towns. On the west and south there area series of 
large shallow water-holes connected by a drainage cut and containing a deep 
deposit of brown soft mud which is usedas a manure. On the north and 
east is the Ganda ndla, which has been continued by a cutting to the Krishni 
or Karsuni ndla about a mile to the south of the town. This, however, is of 
little use as there is not sufficient fall to create a current and the cutting is 
usually choked with rank vegetation, whilst the stagnant water is further de- 
filed by the house drainage from the east. There is much sickness here and a 
bad smell proceeds from the mud when exposed to the sun, and from the numer- 
ous refuse heaps to be found in every direction. Dr. Cutcliffe, writing in 1868, 
says of theinhabitants :—“ The general, and almost universal, appearance of the 
people of Sh&mli was very striking. They looked thin, ill, pallid, cadaverous, 
listless and depressed. There seemed to be a stillness and a sickly quietude over 
the people, and the busy hum of voices was absent from the bazars. They say 
that sickness from cholera and fever has been very great and general, and that 
about 800 people died during the year. They say that every soul in the town 
suftered from malarious fever, which was in some cases intermittent and in 
others remittent. The latter form was the most fatal. Diarrhoea was a fre- 
quent complication.” A scheme, however, for deepening and enlarging the 
bed of the n&la above mentioned has now (1875) been taken in hand. It is 
roughly estimated to cost two lakhs of rupees. Meanwhile the lower part of 
the bed will be deepened at once, so as to provide an outfall for the water which 
lodges in the town of Shamli, and the municipality will co-operate by digging 
channels within its own limits to carry the water into the deepened stream. 
Sh4mli possesses a fair trade with the Panj&b and aconsiderable quantity of 
sugaris exported in exchange for salt. It has a first-class 
aa aaa police-station, a post-office, and atahsil. The affairs of 
the municipality are managed by a committee of twelve members, of whom four 
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are official and the remainder are elected by the tax-payers. The incidence of the 
octroi in 1873-74 amounted to Re. 1-2-3 per head of the population for nine 
months only ; iu 1874-75 the incidence was Re. 1-2-9 for the whole year. The 
following statements show the income and expenditure and the imports and con- 
sumption per head for nine months of 1873-74 and the entire year 1874-75 :— 
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Receipts. | 1873-74. THT 
Rs. Rs. | Rs. | Rs. 
Opening balance, e 1,024 2,882 | Collections, os» sie 1,056 1,016 
Class ]1.—Food and drink, ... 7,819 8,425 | Head-office, ... » ad 19” 276 
» IL—Animals for 38 | 36 | Supervision, ... ont 79 120 
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» I1I.—Fuel, &c., a 406 506 | Repairs, oa oes] 507 959 
» 1V.— Building materials, 233 222 | Police, ace ---| 1,688 1,830 
» V.—Drugs, spices, ...| 351 | 623 | Education, eos ons 58 124 
,. VI.—‘Tobacco, was 35 | 120 | Charitable grants, idol 70 | 386 
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Metals, one col (2,068: 305 | Miscellaneous,,.. | 3,318 3,029 
Total octroi, ..-| 10,627 11,062 
Fines, sae . 32 211 | 
Pounds, oe aest 114 | 177 | 
Extraordinary, ... swe! 112 | 82 
Miscellaneous, ... ses | 8 | 22 | : 
Total, ..| §1,917 | 14,886 Total, onl 9,035 | 12,603 
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Shémli lies on the route from Dehli to Sahfranpur between Ailam and 
Jalalabad, and is distant fromthe former 12 miles and 
from the latter town 134 miles. The road through- 

out is earthen, raised and bridged; from Ailam it passes close to the left 
bank of the eastern Jumna canal, through the lands of Kandhla, Fazilpur, 
Kandrauli and Latui, all highly cultivated villages, and is occasionally heavy 
from swamps during the rains. From Sh&mli to Jalélabad it passes through 
Banat, a fair sized village; Sikka; Heradh at 6 miles ; Harhar and the de- 
cayed Musalméa town of Thina Bhawan at 11 miles. Shimli is also on the 
route from Meerut to Karn&l, and is distant 144 miles from Jaula and 13 
miles from Bidauli. The road is raised, earthen and indifferent in the rains, 
when it is often swamped. From Jaula it passes through the lands of Sar4i, 
Lai, Phugéna, Khera Mast&n and Hasanpur; it crosses the Krishni by a 
bridge at Jhal (94 miles) and passes through Tajpur and Gagharpur to Shaémli. 
Hence to Bidauli the road is fairly good, though indifferent in places for the 
first two miles: it crosses the eastern Jumna canal by a bridge close to Shaimli, 
passes Taparéna at 3} miles; Jhanjh&na, a fair sized town, at6 miles; crosses 
the Kftha at 7 miles (during the rains this stream is formidable and is crossed 
on a platform); the Kirtu n&la at 12 miles (also crossed by a platform in the 
rains) and Jalalpur at 12} miles. 

' The original name. of Shamli was Muhammadpur Zanfrdér. It formed a 
portion of the jdgtr granted by Jah&ngir to his phy- 
sician Hakim Mukarrab Khan. A follower of the 
Hakim built a market in the village which he called after his own name 
(Shim). The jagir was resumed in the reign of Bahadur Shah, but the name 
Shami, or as pedants would have it Sy4mli, has been retained to the present day. 
In 1794, Shamli was the residence of the Marhatta commandant, who being sup- 
posed to be in league with the Sikhs and to encourage their incursions, George 
Thomas was sent against him by Lakwa Dada, the Marhatta governor. An action 
took place in which the commandant, after a most gallant defence, was obliged 
to retreat into the town. Thomas, the same evening, stormed the town and cap- 
tured it, when the commandant and his principal adherents were cut to pieces, and 
Thomas, after appointing a new civil governor, was in time to take part in the siege 
of Lakhnanti. In 1804 the first battalion of the 14th N. I. and a local battalion 
under Colonel Burn were sent to protect the district 
against the Marhattas.! Colonel Burn marched up the 
Dub, but was overtaken by Jaswant Rao near Kandhla, and at Shamli his little 
force was completely surrounded by an overwhelming host of Marhattas (29th 
and 30th October). Retreating to a small fort close under the walls of the 
town, he there bravely stood at bay, in a position apparently desperate, for the 
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people of Shémli joined the enemy and intercepted his supplies. He must in 
the end have surrendered, had not the Commander-in-Chief’s advance relieved 
him on the 3rd November. The Marhattas disappeared southward without 
striking another blow, and Colonel Burn took part in their pursuit up and down 
the Du&b as far as Meerut. 

During the early part of the disturbances of 1857 Sh&mli was held by 
Ibrabim Khan, the tahsild&r, who succeeded in open- 
ing up the communications between Meerut and 
Karnal and kept his division in excellent order until about the end of August, 
1857. He then discovered that Mohar Singh, the principal landholder of the 
neighbourhood, who had hitherto assisted in keeping order, was in traitorous 
correspondence with Dehli, and called for assistance.! Troops were sent to 
Shamli with Mr. Grant in charge, and remained there for some time. On the 
2nd September they attempted to beat up the quarters of Khairfti Khé&n of 
Parasauli in the K&ndhla parganah, but were repulsed. This was tho signal 
for a general rising of the whole of the neighbouring parganahs: Jaula and 
Parasauli made common cause, and were reinforced by detachments from 
Bijraul and Baraut in the Meerut district, the former under Sajja and Bakta, 
sons of the notorious S4h Mal. The fort of Burhina was taken and garrisoned 
by the insurgents and the communication between Meerut and Karn&l vid Jaula 
was cut off. The Magistrate (Mr. R. M. Edwards) repaired to Shamli with 
his entire available force, but so conflicting was the information received by 
him that little could be done. He no sooner heard of a party of rebels being 
callected in a village and had arranged ta go and disperse them than other 
intelligence was brought that there was a still larger gathering in another 
direction. He writes: —“ The truth I believe to have been that there were con- 
siderable bodies of men collected in several villages whose intention was to con- 
centrate their force at a stated time, at one common rendezvous, and from there 
assume the offensive.”’ Mr. Edwards took advantage of his presence at Shémli 
to punish the turbulent inhabitants of Harhar, Heradh and Sikka, villages 
lying along the Jalalabad road, which had taken to plundering. News, too, arrived 
of arising in Thana Buawan on the same road, but considering the dispersion of 
the insurgents at Jaula and the recovery of Budhana of the first importance, he 
proceeded there with all his available force on the 14th of September. On the 
Same day Shamli was attacked by the rebels from Th&na Bhawan headed by the 
Shaikhzidah Kazi, Mahbab Ali Kh&n and his nephew Inéyat Ali Kh4o. 
The garrison consisted of the tahsild4r (Ibrihim Khin); Bakht&war Singh, 
tahsildir of Thana Bhawan; 20 troopers; 28 jail sepoys and 100 new levies, 
The tahsil enclosure was a place of considerable strength, and both the native 
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1 The petitions of this man to the ex-emperor were found subsequently in the Dehli palace 
and his father played the same part in 1804. 
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officers expressed their confidence in being able to withstand any attack. 
Ibrahim Khan fought gallantly, but the place was taken by assault, and one 
hundred and thirteen men were killed in the defence. “ The ferocity of the 
Muhammadans, especially against Government servants, was shown by their 
slaughtering all who, on the place being taken by assault, fled for refuge into 
the mosque and temple, which have always, hitherto, been regarded as sanc- 
tuaries. They were there to a man cut to pieces; even little children were 
slaughtered. The inner walls of both the mosque and temple, which are within 
the tahsil enclosure, were crimsoned with blood.” The troopers of the garrison 
behaved splendidly. ‘These men, one and all, did their duty nobly, and in 
doing so submitted to every species of insult from those of their own faith 
amongst the assailants. The Musalman flag was waved before them, and 
when others deserted and found safety underneath its folds, they shot the 
standard-bearer dead.”” Of ten men of the 1st Panjab cavalry nine were killed. 
It was not till after the fall of Th&na Bhawan that Shamli was reoccupied, and 
from that time no further disturbances of importance took place. 

SHAMLI, a parganah in the tahsil of the same name in the Muzaftarnagar 
district, is bounded on the north by parganahs Jhanjhaéna and Théna Bhawan ; 
on the west by parganah Kairdina ; on the east and south-east by parganahs 
Baghra and Shikaérpur, and on the south by parganah K&ndhla and partly by 
parganah Bhukarheri. According to the census of 1872 this parganah had, then, 
a total area of 101 square miles and 128 acres, of which 71 square miles and 
378 acres were under cultivation. The area assessed to Government revenue 
during the same year was 98 square miles and 480 acres, of which 69 square 
miles and 320 acres were cultivated, 13 square miles were culturable, and 16 
square miles and 160 acres were barren. 

This is one of the best parganahs in the district. The Karsuni or Krishni 

Sivas valans river in the centre and the eastern Jumna canal on the 

west run through Shémli from north to south. To 
the east of the Krishni, the villages about Banti Khera on the north-have a 
poor soil and scanty irrigation, whilst on the south, near Kairdna, the soil is 
extremely fertile and earthen wells are practicable. To the west of the Krishni 
the villages grouped about the canal are naturally fertile, though the soil is adapt- 
ed in each set for different crops. A fair road runs from Thana Bhawan south- 
wards through Shimli to Kairana. There are also roads to Muzaffarnagar, 
Budhana, Ailam, and Bidauli. The drainage near Saldwar has been improved 
by a cut into the Krishni. The inhabitants are chiefly J&ts living in large 
village communities. At the last settlement canal irrigation covered 10,086 
acres in 20 villages ; in 1862 it rose to 15,615 acres in 24 villages, and 
in 1872-73 to 10,534 acres. Mr. Cadell writes that this parganah, like Thana 
Bhawan, is marked by deterioration from over-irrigation on the west coupled 
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with a want of irrigation on the east, especially to the north. Mr. A. Colvin 
formed the new settlement of this parganah in 1862.'! The transferg dur- 
ing the period of the lapsed settlement (1841-61) amounted to about one-fifth 
of the whole area: and the price paid at sales by order of the civil court 
averaged six times the land-revenue ; whilst in private transfers as muchas 
eleven years’ purchase was obtained. 10,317 acres passed by private and 
forced sale and 3,189 acres were confiscated for rebellion, or together 20°75 per 
cent. of the total area. Owing to the minute sub-division of the proprietary 
right as population increases, the sharers must mortgage an/ eventually sell 
their holdings and fall into the position of cultivators. J&ts were the principal 
losers to the extent of 6,821 acres; next to them come Biluches, Brahmans, 
Shaikhzadahs, and Mahajans. At the same time Jats were considerable purcha- 
sers, but Mahajans, Khetris, Bohras, and Kayaths were the principal buyers. 
Mahdjans and Khatris alone purchased 5,339 acres. . 
The following statement shows the statistics of the land-revenue at the past 
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The land-revenue for 1872, saccordiny to the census returns, amounted to 
Rs. 1,21,479 (or with cesses, Rs. 1,40,582), falling at a rate of Re. 1-14-0 per 
British acre on the total area, at Re. 1-14-9 per acre on the ‘area assessed to 
Government revenue, and at Rs. 2-0-5 per acre on the cultivated area. The sum 
paid by cultivators to the landowners as rent and cesses during the same year 
has been estimated at Rs, 2,80,524. 

According to the census of 1872, parganah Shamli contained 55 inhabited 

Population. villages, of which 12 bad less than 200 inhabitants ; 

15 had between 200 and 500; 11 had between 500 

and 1,000; 10 had between 1,00C and 2,000; 4 had between 2,000 and 3,000; 
and 2 had between 3,000 and 5,000. Shamli alone had over 5,000 inhabitants. 
The settlement records show that there were 77 estates on the register in 
1863. The total population in 1872 numbered 55,876 souls (25,348 females), 
givi-g 553 to the square mile. Classified according to religion, there were 
46,529 Hindts, of whom 21,059 were females ; and 9,347 Musalmans, amongst 
whom 4,289 were females. Distributing the Hindu population amongst the 


1 Mr. Cadell recommended only 18 estates for permancnt settlement in this parganab. 
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four great classes, the census shows 4,818 Brahmana, of whom 2,198 were 
females ; 819 Rajputs, including 326 females; 4,151 Baniyas (1,873 females) ; 
whilst the great mass of the population is included in “the other castes’’ of 
the census ruturns, which show a total of 36,741 souls, of whom 16,662 are 
females. The principal Brahm4n sub-divisions found in this parganah are the Gaur 
(4,349), Kanaujiya and Dakaut. The Rajputs, for the most part, belong to 
the Bisen and Chandrabansi clans, and the Baniyas to the great Agarwal (4,142) 
sub-division. Amongst the other castes, the most numerous are the Budhi, 
Kahar, Chamar, (6,165), Garariya, Julaha, Kumh4r, Hajjém, Sonar, Jogi 
(1,171), Mali (1,531), Khakrob (2,587), Jat (11,947), and Gujar (793). Musal- 
mans comprise Shaikhs (8,568) and Sayyids (149). 

The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the 
census of 1872. From these it appears that of* the 
male adult population (not less than fifteen years of 
age’, 636 are employed in professional avocations, such as Government ser- 
vants, priests, doctors, and the like ; 2,517 in domestic service, as personal ser- 
yants, water-carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &. ; 1,912 in commerce, 
in buying, selling, keeping or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of 
men, anima's, or goods; 7,115 in agricultural operations; 3,031 in industrial 
occupations, arts and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances, 
vegetable, mineral, and animal. There were 395 persons returned as labourers 
and 727 as of no specified occupation. Taking the total population, irrespective 
of age or sex, the same returns give 328 as landholders, 17,776 as cultivators, 
and 37,772 as engaged in occupations unconnected with agriculture. The edu- 
cational statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 855 males as able to 
read and write out of a total male population numbering 30,528 souls. Shaémli 
was formed out of the old Akbari parganah of Kairéna in the reign of 
Jahangir, who bestowed it upon Hakim Mukarrab Khan. It remained in his 
family until it was resumed by Bah&lur Sh&h, and since then has formed a 
separate tappa which in course of time acquired the name of a parganah. In 
1816 it comprised 21 villages and 24 estates, and in 1840-41 it received one 
village from parganab Nakur and three villages from parganah Thana Bhawan, 
in the Saharanpur district, assessed at Rs. 7,780. Parganah Banat was 
subsequently added toit, and the united parganahs are often known as Shémli- 
Banat to the present day. | 

SaIKARPUR, a parganah of the Budhana tahail of the Muzaffarnagar district, 
is bounded on the north by parganah Baghra; on the north-west by parganah 
Shamli; on the north-east by parganah Muzaffarnagar; on the east and south-east 
by parganah Khatauli, and on the south by parganah Budhana. According to 
the census of 1872, this parganah had a total area of 100 square miles and 
(128 acres, of which 74 square miles and 1384 acres were under cultivation. 
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The area assessed tu Governmant revenue during the same year was 98 square 
miles and 429 acres, of which 73 square miles and 448 acres were cultivated, 
12 square miles and 608 acres were culturable, and 12 square miles and 416 
acres were barren. 

The western portion of the parganah is intersected by the Hindan, and ths 
K4li forms the eastern boundary. The high land of 
the Du&b between them slopes down on each side to- 
wards the rivers, and is entirely dependent on the rains for irrigation. The slope 
where the high land merges into the khddir or river-bed is much cut up with ravines 
on both sides and in the khddir of the Kali, the presence of reh and occasional 
loss by over-saturation in seasons of heavy rain are drawbacks that are more 
than compensated by the certain crops of sugar and rice that are produced there. 
In the uplands, the soil consists of a rich loam traversed by two belts of sand 
ranning southwards though Mub4rakpur to the Kali khddie, which add to the 
natural aridity of the soil. Irrigation from wells, except in this sandy tract, ig 
practicable and general. This tract is inhabited by a chaurdsi of the Baliyan 
Jats, a bdrah of Tagas and the Saini colony of Sh&hpur. The proprieters are 
chiefly J&ts, Tagas, and Pathéns. The trans-Hindan tract, known as Shikarpur 
proper, consists of eighteen Jat estates. The level upland is nearly of unvary- 
ing excellence, the khdudir is good, and the slope towards the lowlands contains . 
the only positively inferior soils. Irrigation from masoury and earthen wells 
was known long before the introduction of the canal, and here canal- irrigation 
does not seem to have been required. Mr. Cadell writes :—‘ The extension of 
canal irrigation to this tract must have been due more to the desire o f the 
canal department to substitute canal for well-irrigation and to collect high 
water-rates from an industrious population, than to any wish to improve 
the cultivation of the tract. Indeed, in the estates to the south, in which water 
is most required, the supply is so uncertain that the rajbaba (Kalarpur) is of 
little use.”” Out of the 59 villages constituting the parganah in 1862, Mr. T. 
Plowden formed the old settlement of 24 villages that belong to the Sardhana 
jagir ; another portion of the parganah was settled by Sir H. M. Elliot, and 
the remainder by Mr. E. Thornton. The revision of settlement was made by 
Mr. H. Keene. Mr. Cadell examined the parganah with a view to the per- 
manent settlement, and could only recommend eight estates as coming within 
the prescribed conditions. The parganah is fairly assessed, and, as far as possible, 
the burden of taxation has been equalised. The industrious J&t communities 
were relieved from, the undue share of the revenue that had previously been 
levied from them, and in regard to their villages Mr. Keene writes :— Not only 
in this, but in most parganahs tha. I have had to deal with, I have found 
officials recommending high assessments on particular estates simply and solely 
because they were held by wealthy individuals or by industrious tribes ; while 
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the malguzars, for their part, lay great stress on their want of capital and other 
personal disadvantages. ach class seems disposed to regard the land-revenue 
as a kind of income-tax rather than what it really is—the landlord’s rent. 
Doubtless the hereditary claims of the malguz&rs form a source of sentimental 
influence which is hard to resist, but it cannot be indulged beyond the 
limits imposed by the alternative necessity of allowing a malikana. Other- 
wise, we must by parity of reasoning, be driven to place an exorbitant demand 
on estates where they happen to be held by persons of more than usual energy 
and enterprise, which is equivalent to the manifest absurdity of treating penally 
tho exhibition of merit and resource. Hence in the Soron sub-division of this 
parganah I have sacrificed many small increments which were recommended 
to me, having regard to the ‘casual variations’ of Mr Bird.’’ The transfers 
from 1841 to 1861 were very heavy, amounting to 16,485 acres, or including 
confiscations to 16,742 acres, equivalent to 26 per cent. of the total area. 
The industrious J&ts parted with 9,601 acres; Afghans lost 4,008 acres ; Mah&- 
jans 1,624, and Tagas 711 acres. The Jats re-purchased one-half their losses 
and the Afyhins and Tagas a portion of theirs, but the lion’s share, as usual, 
fell to the Mah&jans, who became owners of 7,465 acres. 
The following statement shows the statistics of the 
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The land-revenue for 1872, according to the census returns, amounted to 
Rs. 1,05,020 (or with cesses, Rs. 1,21,309), falling ata rate of Re. 1-10-2 per 
British acre on the total area, at Re. 1-10-7 per acre on the area assessed to 
Government revenue, and at Rs. 2-3-5 per acre on the cultivated area. The 
sum paid by cultivators to the landowners as rent and cesses during the same 
year has been estimated at Rs. 2,05,760. 

According to the census of 1872, parganah Shik4rpur contained 51 inha- 
| bited villages, of which 5 had less than 200 inhabit- 
ants; 17 had between 200 and 500; 10 had between 
500 and J,000; 12 bad between 1,000 and 2,000; 3 had between 2,000 and 
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3,000 ; and 4 had between 3,000 and 5,000. The settlement records show that 
in 1863 there were 72 estates on the register. The total population in 1872 
numbered 52,329 souls ‘24,108 females), giving 523 to the square mile. Classi- 
fied according to religion, there were 39,012 Hindds, of whom 17,712 were 
females; 13,317 Musalmans, amongst whom 6,396 were females. Distributing 
the Hindu population amongst the four great classes, the census shows 3,299 
Brahmans, of whom 1,501 were females; 246 Rajpits, including 117 females; 
3,579 Baniyas (1,614 females); whilst the great mass of the population is 
included in “the other castes” of the census returns, which show a total of 
31,888 souls, of whom 14,480 are females. The principal Brahman sub-divi- 
sions found in this parganah are the Gaur (4,304) and Sarwariya (143). 
The Rajpats belong for the most part to the Kachhwéha clan, and the Banivas 
to the AgarwAl (2,758) and Chhoti Saran (684) sub-divisions. The principal 
divisions of the other castes are the Kah&ér, Taga (2,750', Chamér, (5,770), 
Garariya (1,331), Julaha, Kumhar, Hajjam, Sond&r, Lohr, Jovi, M4li, Khbak- 
rob (1,985), J& (6,862), and Saini (713). The Musalmans comprise Shaikhs 
(12,182) and Sayyids (29 3). 

The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the 
census of 1872. From these it appears that of the 
male adult population (not less than fifteen years of age), 
712 are employed in professional avocations, such as Government servants, 
priests, doctors, and the like ; 1,671 in domestic service, as personal servants, 
water-carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &c.; 1,615 in commerce, in 
buying, selling, keeping or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of men, 
animals or goods ; 7,147 in agricultural operations ; 2,713 in industrial occu- 
pations, arts and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances, 
vegetable, mineral, andanimal. There were 3,106 persons returned as labourers 
and 549 as of no specified occupation. Taking the total population, irrespective 
of age or sex, the same returns give 2,970 as landholders, 16,667 as cultivators, 
and 32,692 as engaged in occupations unconnected with agriculture. The edu- 
cational statistics, which are apparently imperfect, show 1,582 males as able 
to read and write out ofa total male population numbering 28,221 souls. 
Shikarpur represents portions of the old Akbari parganah of Khadi. The 
name Khudi is the old name of the town of Shikarpur and is sapposed to be 
the name of the Raja who founded it. Soron or Shoron, which contained six 
villages in 1816, was subsequently added to it, and the united parganahs are now 
sometimes known as Soron-Shik&rpur. 

THana Buaway, a town in parganah Théna Bhawan of the Muzaffarnagar 
district, is distant 18 miles from Muzaffarnagar. The population in 1847 was 
11,221, in1 853 was 11,474, and in 1865 was 8,481.In 1872 there were 7,486 inha- 
bitants, of whom 3,858 were Hindts (1,731 females) and 3,628 were Musalmans 
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(1,837 females), chiefly Shaikhs. These figures show a steady decrease in 
the population. The town has a good number of brick-built houses and is well 
opened out by four roadways meeting in a central point 
| which forms an open chauk or market-place, where the 
grain-dealers reside. The site is raised and lies between the country irrigated 
on the west by a branch of the eastern Jumna canal and the lowland of the 
Krishni nadi on the east, which forms the drainage line. In former times, the 
houses extended quite as far as the banks of the nadi. The water in the prin- 
cipal well was twelve feet from the surface in March, 1869, and in the rains it 
rises to six feet. In some places the water is almost at the surface during 
the rains. Asa rule, the water is good, but often in the rains it is covered with 
an oleaginous matter. There are many ruined houses about Théina Bhawan, 
and many decayed Musala.4n families reside here. The Hindus have a temple 
in the Bhawan sacred to Devi, which is visited by people from a distance. 
There is a first-class police-station and a branch post-office here, The Chauki- 
d&ri Act (XX. of 1856) is in force, and in 1872 supported a village police 
numbering 28 men of all ranks at an annual cost of Rs. 1,644, besides a staif 
of sweepers. The total income during 1872-73 amounted to Rs. 3,254, giving 
an incidence of Re. 0-5-6 per head of the population and Re. 1-8-4 per house. 
The number of houses assessed was 1,812 and the expenditure was Rs. 2,542. 
The township contains 14,200 Lighas, of which 9,700 wero under cultivation in 
1867. The soil is light and sandy, sand at twelve feet from the surface, and below 
itclay. Vegetables and a little rice are grown near the town, and the spring crops 
are wheat and gram. There are some mango and acacia trees in the neighbourhood. 

Thana Bhawan was known as Thana Bhim during the reign of Akbar, but 
that name has long given place to the present one, so 
| called after the celebrated temple of Bhaw&ni Devi, still 
a place of considerable resort. Naj&bat Ali Khan, ancestor of the Kazi who 
was so notorious during the mutiny, was the K4zi at the British occupation in 
1803, and was made by them a tahefldar, but the outery of the whole parganah 
soon led to his dismissal. He was an active purchaser of the title-deeds of 
dispossessed assignees of the Government revenue, as his power and influence 
enabled him to recover possession of what they had been unable to preserve. 
He purchased several villages at auction-sale for arrears of revenue, and altoge- 
ther was one of the most resolute and powerful landholders in the district. 
Mr. Thornton, in his report, mentions how he brought into order the village of 
Riaoi, which had been sold for arrears, and was inhabited by a community of 
Rajputs, “ who resisted all. attempts to impose the amount of revenue due for 
their large and valuable village, and were also notorious as thieves: the fear of 
them had half depopulated the surrounding villages ;” but they succumbed to 
their new master. 
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Thana Bhawan was a centre of disaffection during the mutiny, when the 
Shaikhz&dahs headed by their Kazi, Mahbib Ali 
| Khén, and his nephew Indévat Ali, broke into open 
rebellion. Their most daring feat was the capture of the Shamli tal:sil and 
the massacre in cold bluod of 113 men who defended it (14th September, 1857). 
Mr. Edwards, the Magistrate, being reinforced by some Sikh and Gurkha levies, 
shortly afterwards determined to attack Thana Bhawan, and thus describes his _ 
operations :—“ On our approaching the place, large bodies of men were seen 
drawn out in the mango groves and behind the high-standing crops; the ar- 
tillery opened fire and speedily dispersed them. The guns, however, could not | 
do much, owing to the view being obstructed by the gardens and trees up to_ 
the very walls. Some Girkhas and Sikhs were next sent out as skirmishers to 
clear the cultivation, which they effected. It was at this period that Lieute- 
nant Johnstone, commanding the Sikhs, was wounded by a musket ball in the 
arm and obliged to go to the rear. After a time, finding that the skirmishers 
were unable to keep down the fire of the town, the rebels firing from behind 
walls, the skirmishers were directed to be withdrawn ; the force then moved 
more to the left where the ground was clearer, and the horse artillery again 
opened fire, but finding after a few rounds that little or no effect was pro- 
duced, the rebels keeping under cover, the guns were withdrawn. ‘A storm 
ing party of the Sikhs and Gurkhas—the former under Captain Smith, 
the latter under Lieutenant Cuyler—were directed to advance and storm 
the town. The party did as directed under a smart fire of musketry, and after 
clearing and taking possession of several detached buildings which were keenly 
contested, charged over the wall into the town and got possession of two guns, 
which they held for some time, but losing a number of men, and the supports 
failing to come to their aid, they were at length obliged to return, leaving the 
captured guns behind as there were no means of removing them. The artillery 
fired a few shots into the town which were not repliod to, and we then retired. 
The musketry fire from the walls of the town and loop-holed houses was very 
heavy, and our men, dropping all around, shot by enemies whom they could not 
even see, became dispirited. We were engaged for nearly seven hours, and the 
men were thoroughly exhausted. The town, which was surrounded by a wall and 
ditch and has eight gates, is naturally astrong one, and the great numbor of its 
defenders, elated with their late success at Shamli, rendered all our efforts vain. 
Our loss was heavy : 17 killed and 25 wounded, including Captain Smith and 
Lieutenant Johnstone. The line of baggage, when we were retiring, was attacked 
by a large party of horse and fuot near the village of Kheori ; they were at once 
charged in gallant style by two detachments of the 1st Panjab Cavalry, one led 
on by S.S. Melville, Esq., C.S8., and the other by M. Low, Esq., C.S., who was . 
severely wounded, receiving three sword-cuts, while his horse was also much cut. 
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The insurgents fled in utter disorder and were cut up by the cavalry, tothe 
number of about 100, the rest escaped through the high crops. We met with 
no further opposition on the road.” Recalled by orders, Mr. Edwards was 
obliged to fall back on the civil station, but shortly afterwards, being joined. 
by a force from Meerut under Major Sawyer, he again proceeded against | 
Théna Bhawan. The force on arriving at the place found the town deserted, 
and so it remained until the middle of October, when it was again visited by the 
flying column. ‘So great was the fear entertained by the people of the Shaikh- 
zadahs that no one would give information” against the leaders of the rebellion. 
Ample evidence was subsequently secured, and they met with their deserts, 
The wall of the town and the eight gates were levelled to the ground, and from 
October no further disturbance took place. 

, ToAna Buaway, a parganah of the Shamli tahsil of the Mazaffarnagar dis- 
trict, ia bounded on the north by the Sahdranpar district ; on the west by par- 
ganah Jhanjhéna ; on the east by parganah Charthawal, and on the south by 
parganah Shami and partly by parganah Baghra. According to the census 
of 1872 this parganah had, then, a total area of 89 square miles and 627 acres, 
of which 53 square miles and 518 acres were under cultivation. The area 
asseased to Government revenue during the same year was 75 square miles and 
878 acres, of which 45 square miles and 352 acres were cultivated, 16 square 
miles and 480 acres were culturable, and 13 square miles and 186 acres were 
barren. | | 

Th4éna Bhawan is intersected on the west by the eastern Jumna canal and 
on the east by the Krishni nadi, both of which have 
a course from north to south. The distinction be- 
tween the tracts to the east and west of the river is very marked. The banks of 
the river. are high, and the tract to the east is so raised that there are few wells 
and little irrigation. The country is open, with a sparse population and thia 
cultivation. To the west population is dense and cultivation close. The soil 
here, too, is naturally good and the means of irrigation plentiful. Wheat is the 
principal crop, occupying 48 per cent. of the cultivated area, and rice of a good 
quality is grown in a few villages. Mango groves are common along the canal, 
and there are a few dhdk patches in the north-west of the parganah and a few 
scattered clumps of acacias. On either side of the canal large, patches of usar 
occur throughout the whole parganah. Mr. Cadell describes the eastern tract 
as one possessing few natural advantages. ‘“‘ The soil is of fair quality, but the 
sinking of earthen wells is difficult and expensive; the cultivators, too, are for 
the most part Rajputs, whose progress has not been rapid. It might have been 
thought that this was the tract in which, above all others, canal water would have 
been most useful and was most certain to be given, but although the once fre- 
quent earthen wells to the west of the river have long since been closed by the 
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canal, and although the neighbourhood to the east was well supplied with ma- 
sonry wells, yet the canal department has carefully avoided the tract which most 
required its aid, and has lavished canal water in needless profusion over a fer- 
tile country which hardly wanted help. The consequence is that, while reh and 
swamps are doing mush injury beyond the Kirsuni, and while the rajbaha to 
the east irrigates large tracts fully secured by masonry wells, the dry and and 
tract in the middle of the parganah has been left without that share of canal 
irrigation which it so much requires.” A line of revenue-free villages runs 
across the parganah owned by Shaikhs, Bilaches, and Marbattas, but there were 
very many more in existence before the matiny. 

Mr. Thornton made the settlement of this parganah when it was in the 
Saharanpur district. His assessment expired in 1861, 
and the revision was made by Mr. A. Colvin.’ Dur- 
ing the currency of the old settlement the recorded transfers amount to 5,690 
acres and hardly exceed one-seventh of the total area. Excluding the area in 
which money-lenders were themselves the vendors, this cless has succeeded in 
becoming proprietors of one-half of the area transferred, or one-fourteenth of the 
total area. Rajptits were the principal losers by sales, to the extent of 2,277 
acres, and Mahdjans and Khatris purchased 3,590 acres. Land at forced sales 
fetched about six times the annual land-revenue and at private sales seven 
times. In addition to the transfers noted above, 7,536 acres were confiscated on 
account of rebellion, chiefly held by Musalm4n grantees and others around 
Th4na Bhawan. The prevailing castes are J&ts and Rajpats with a good 
sprinkling of Shaikhs and Pathins. The following statement gives the statis- 
tics of the land-revenue :—= 


Visca! history. 
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The land-revenue for 1872, according to the census returns, amounted to 
Rs, 57,985 (or with cesses, Rs. 68,945), falling at a rate of Re. 1-0-1 per British 
‘acre on the tutal area, at Re. 1-3-2 per acre on the area assessed to Government 
revenue, and at Re, 1-10-11 per acre on the cultivated area. The sum paid by 
cultivators to the land-owners as rent and cesses daring the same year has 
been estimated at Rs. 1,40,570. 


IMr. Cadell recommended only 12 estates in this parganah for permanent settlemeat. 





THARA BHAWAN PARGANAH. 739 


According to the census of 1872, parganah Thasa Bhawan contained 5} 
inhabited villages, of which 12 had less than 200 inha- 
bitants ; 17 had between 200 and 500; 16 had between 
500 and 1,000; 3 had between 1,000 and 2,000, and oné had between 3,000 and 
5,000. The towns containifig more than 5,000 inhabitantas aro Thana Bha- 
wan and Jalalabad. The settlement records show that 64 estates were on the 
register in 1863. The total population in 1872 nunsbered 41,928 souls (19,473 
females), giving 466 to thesquare milé. Classified according to religion there 
were 27,310 Hindus, of whom 12,230 were females; and 14,628 Musalmdas, 
amongst whonr 7,243 were females. Distributing the Hinda population amongst 
the four great classes, the census shows 2,494 Brahmans, of whom 1,109 were 
females ; 2,212 Rajputs, including 863 females; 2,753 Baniyas (1,243 females); 
whilst the great mass of the population is included in “ the other castes’ of the 
census returns, which show a total of 19,851 souls, of whom 9,017 are females, 
The principal Brahman sub-division found in this parganah is the Gaur, num- 
bering 2,335 souls in 1872. The Rajpiits, for the most part, belong to the Gaur 
(491), Pundir and Gaharwér clans, and the Baniyas to the Agarw&l (2,653) 
sub-division. The most numerous and influential of the other clans are the 
Budhi, Kahr, Taga (120), Chamér (4,996), Garariya, Jul4ha, Kumbér, MAli, 
Khakrob (1,434), Jat (933), Saini (1,655), and Rorh (784) castes. The Musal- 
mans are the most powerful of all and comprise 12,153 Shaikhz&dahs, 429 Say- 
yids, and 129 Pathdns. 

The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the 
census of 1872. From these it appears that of the 
male adult population (not less than fifteen years of 
age), 409 areemployed in professional avocations, such as Government servants, 
priests, doctors, and the like ; 2,088 in domestic service, as personal servants, 
water-carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &c.; 1,449 in commerce, in buy- 
ing, selling, keeping or lending money or goods; or the conveyance of men, 
animals, or goods; 4,382 in agricultural operations ; 2,597 in industrial occu- 
pations, arts and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances, 
vegetable, mineral, and animal. There were 3,004 persons returned as labourers 
and 488 as of no specified occupation. Taking the total population, irres- 
pective of age or sex, the same returns give 321 as landholders, 11,099 as 
cultivators, and 30,508 as engaged in occupations unconnected with agricul- 
ture. The educational statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 1,092 
males as able to read and write out of a total male population numbering 22,455 
souls. The parganah is known in the Afn-i-Aibart under the name of Thana 
Bhim, but the name Th4na Bhawan has been fixed for a long.time. In 1840-41 
the parganah was broken up: 28 villages were transferred to other parganahs, 
and the 44 villages remaining formed the nucleus of a new parganah, to which 
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was added one village each from parganahs Saharanpur and Deoband, three from 
Gangoh, two from Chaunsat Kheri, and three from Nanauta, making 54 vil- 
lages in all, assessed at Rs. 47,228. Of thevillages transferred, CharthAwal, 
received 15 ; Baghra, 4 ; Gordhanpur, 1; Jhanjh&na, 5 ; and Shamli, 3. 

Tisana, a large village in parganah Shikérpur of the Muzaffarnagar dis- 
trict, is distant 17 miles from the civil station. The population in 1865 num- 
bered 1,800 souls, and in 1872 there were 1,967 inhabitants, of whom 
a great proportion were Musalmans. The zamindar is a Sayyid and has 
recently built a new masjid. The site is somewhat raised, but on the 
north is a large depression known as the jhtl, which carries off the drain- 
age of the surrounding country for some miles. There are two good brick- 
built wells in the village in which the water is eighteen feet from the surface 
with a depth of fifteen feet. There is a small bazar here where supplies may be 
obtained. For some years there has been considerable sickness in the village: 
much of this must be due to the want of cleanliness, which appears to be cha- 
racteristic of the villages in this district. Imd&! Husainof Tisang obtained 
Jaula as a grant for services during the mutiny. Tisang was founded by Sayyid 
Hizabr Khan of the Kdodliwél branch of the Barha Sayyids, who died in 1047 H. 
(1637 A.D.) His son was Zabardast Khan, and his brother was Sayyid Alan, 
who perished with the unfortunate Prince Shuja in Arakan. 


* 


GLOSSARY OF VERNACULAR TERMS USED IN THIS 
VOLUME. 


Abwdbs, cesses. 

Agila, a soil, 8. 

Alsi, linseed. 

Amaltds, the Cassia fistula. 

Anwéri, the Indian mullet, Mugil corsila. 
Arhar, the edible grain, Cajanus Bicolor. 


Asérh, the Hindu month corresponding to J une- 


July. 
Athbdrya, a caste of money-lenders, 496. 


B. 


Babul the Acacia Arabica. 
Bachuwa, a species of fish. 
Badhua. a species of fish. 

Bajra, the Penicillaria spicata. 
Bakra, a species of fish. 
Ba-kund, a term used in division of crops, 74. 
Bam, an eel. 

Band, av embankment. 

Bénagar, the uplands of the Duab. 
Baasi, a fishing rod. 

Bérah, a soil, 8. 

Barha, a soil, & 

Batdi, division of crops. 

Béawan, a cluster of 52 villages. 
Bayér, an agricultural term, 247. 
Bedan, rinderpest, 19. 

Ber, the Zizyphus jujuba, 
Bekréra, a species of fish. 
Bhamarjdl, a fishin g-net, 20. 
Bhausira, a species of fish. 
Bhanwar, rapids or eddies, 210. 
Bhdyachdra, a kind of tenure, 203. 
Bheriya, a wolf. 

Bhar, a kind of roil, 7. 

Btgha, s measure of land. 
Binaula, cotton-seed. 

Biswa, a measure of land. 
Biswadérs, under-proprietors, 
Biswdnst, a measure of land. 
Bodli, a species of fish. 

Boldr a species of fish. 


C. 


Chaltsa, the famine of 1840 Sambat., 

Chaluwa, a species of fish. 

Charas, preparation of hemp (Cannabis Sativa). 

Chari, stalks of jodr, used as fodder. 

Chauk, a central space in a town used generally 
as a market-place 

Chauhi, guard-house. 

Chaukréyat, a town-beadle, 426. 

Chauléi, a species of Amaranth. 

Chhatak, the sixteenth part of a seer. 

Chormér, title given to a Gajar leader, 65. 

Chilwa, a species of fish. 

















D. 


Dabh, a species of grass, 137. 

Dékra, a kind of soil, 7. 

Dal, split pulse. 

Dam, the twentieth part of an Akbari rupee. 

Dhak, the Butea frondosa. 

Dhatura, the Datura alba. 

Dhenkli, a lever-well. 

Dofasli, extra crops grown on land which bas 
already borne one crop in the same year. 

Daa, a species of mustard. 

Duhar, }ow warehb-lands. 

Démat, loam. 


E. 
Ek-fasli, one-crop land. 


F. 


Fards, the tamarisk. 
Faali, the agricultural year. 


G. 


Ganda, a lixiviating trough, 36. 
Gaon, a village. 

Gariydl, the long-nosed alligator. 
Ganj, a market-place. 

Gaz, a yard measure. 

Ghdt, a ferry. 

Ghi, clarified butter. 

Ghopar, a species of fish. 

Ghar, a species of fish. 

Gtra, the sixteenth part of a gaz. 
Got, a sub-division of a clan. 
Gotra, a sub-division of a clan. 
Guftdr, a hyena. 

Gil, a small canal distributary. 
Gélar, the Fieus glomerata. 

Gér, a preparation of sugar. 


H. 


Hara, a species of timber. 
Haréwal, the van of the army, 596. 
Ath, a ineasure, a cabit. 

Henga, a harrow. 

Hijri, the date of Muhammad's 
Mecca. 

Hiran, an antelope. 


flight from 


L 


Imli, the Tamarindus Indica 
Indrdyan bislombha, the colocynth gourd. 
Istimrdri sanad, a grant in perpetuity. 
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J. 


Jaeddd, land granted on military service. 
Jdgir, a grant of land. 

Jamdlgota, the Croton tiglium, 
Jdman, the E:genia Jambolanwm. 
Jawdsa, a species of tamarisk, 
Jazdil, x large guo or wall-piece. 
Jhdo, the tamarisk. 

Jhigan, a species of timber. 

JShti, a natural reservoir of water. 
Jhinga, a pee 

Jodr, the Holcua sorghum. 


K. 


Kédladdna, the Pharbitis nil. 

Kallar, salt-infected marsh, 385. 

Kan, batdi, terms used in division of produce, 74, 

Kans, the Saccharum spontaneum, 

Katirna, a species of fish. 

Kath Karaunja, the Guilandina Bondue, 

Khédir, low alluvial land along the bed of a river. 

Khddir matti, alluvial soil. 

Khdké, unirrigated land. 

Khdri boli, a dialect, 51, 

Khdri, sulphate of Soda, 34. 

Kharf/f, rain-crops. 

Khar pakka, fout and mouth disease. 

Khala-ki-zamfn, 202. 

Kheral, a species of fish. 

Khera, a mound, usually a deserted site. 

Khilut, a dress of honor. 

Khirn€, the Mimusops Kanki. 

Ktkhar, the Acacia Arabica. 

Kodo, the Paspalum scorbiculatum. 

Kuchcha, as applied to roads and wells means 
uumetalled, without masonry. 

Kusa, a grass. . 

Kusum, safflower (Carthimus tinctorius). 

Kut, a term used in division of produce, 74. 

Kydri, a solar evaporating pan, 36. 


L. 


Lahsora, the Cordia mysza. 
Lanchor, a species of fish. 
Ldnchi, a species of fish. 
Léo, a run at a well. 

Lobiya, the Dolichos Sinensis. 


M. 


Maddr, the Calatropis gigantea. 
Mahédser, a species of fish. 
Mahédwat, the winter rains. 
Mahia, the Bassi: latifolia, 
Moajholu, a class of soil, 8. 
Magar, the snub-nosed alligator, 
Marddaa, the men’s apartments. 
Mandua, the Eleusine corocana. 
Mash, the Phaseolus Roxburghii. 
Masjid, a mosque. 

Masir, the Ervum Lens. 
Maitiydr, a clay soil. 

Maurisi, hereditary. 


Moth, the Phaseolus aconitifolius. 

Menr ka andj, an agricultural phrase, 298. 
Moh, @ species of fish. 

Mondal, a species of fish. 

Mukaddam, » head-man of a village. 
Mukorari, a tenure held on a fixed revenue. 
Mukarariddr, the holder of a muharari. 
Munda, a class of soil, 8. 

Ming, the Phaseolus mungo. 

Muticla, a mash for cattle, 19. 


N. 


Nékd, & man-eating alligator, 18, 

Nankdr, an allowance as maintenance. 
Nureni, a species of fish. 

Nilgdi or Auj1, the Portax pictus. 

Nom, the Azadirachta Indica. 
Nimak-hardm, a scoundrel, false to the salt. 


Nisfi, half share in division of produce, 76. 


P. 


Pahikdskt, cultivators not resident in the village 
in which they cultivate, 

lanaya, a species of fish. 

Parhal, a kind of timber. 

Patra, a species of fish, 

Patti, a sub-division of a village. 

ms a land-tenure. 

{/éya, a k‘nd of soil like pilota, 7. 
Pilota, a kind of soil, 7, Ret 
Ptpal, the Ficts religiosa, 

Pinchi, tail-money for grazing, 6. 
Pila, a bundle of thatching grass, 102. 
Purimahé, a species of fish. 


R. 


Rabi, the spring or cold-weather crops. 
Radherajél, a large fishing-net, 20. 
Rujbaha, a canal distributary. 
Ras, brine of lixiviation, $7. 
Rati, a weight. 

Rausk, a kind of soil. 

Reh, impure carbonate of soda. 
Rendi, castor bean. 

Rizka, lucerne grass, 

Rohu, the Indian carp. 

Ruhel, a species of fish. 


§. 


Sajjinatti, impure carbonate of sods. 

Sdl, the Shorea robusta. 

Sunad, « grant or patent. 

Sannat, the Hindu era, 

Sarson, Indian mustard. 

Sauliva, a species of fish, 

Sdn, the Hindu month corresponding to Jaly- 
August, 

Sdwank, the Opliemenum frumentaceum. 

Ser, a weight equal to 2-057 lbe, avoirdapois. 

Sharah askd), a tenure, 551. 

She. mahi, a species of fish, ° 

Shikk, a division of a subah. 
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Shisham, the Dalbergia Sissoo. 

Shora, salt-petre. 

Shor, salt-infected marsh. 

Seota, a kind of soil, 4. 

Stht, a porcupine. 

Singhdra, water-caltrop, Trapa dispinosa, 

Siras, the Albizzia speciosa. 

Sirwal, a river-weed. 

Sisé, the Dalbergia sissoo. 

Solar, a species of fish.- 

Somwdti amdwas, see page 173. 

Subahdd $, the fief of a subahdar. 

Sudder Mdlguzdr, the principal person who en- 
gages with Government for the land revenue 
on behalf of the village community. 


T. 


Tatal Shdh:, lands assigned for the privy purse 
of the kings of Delhi. 

Takhallus, a nom-de plume. 

Takkdvi, agricultural advances. 


Talukaddri, the holding of a talukadé$r. 
Tangan, a species of fish. 

Tdpa, a species of fish. 

Tra, a species of oil-seed. 

Tardi, low-lying, moist land. 

Thangddr, a receiver of stolen property. 
Tthdra, a tern) used in division of produce, 74. 
Tila, a mound or bill. 

T&n, the Cedrela toona. 


U. 


Ord, the Phaseolus radiatus. 
Ors, a Musalu&Sn religious gathering. 
Usar, a barren unculturable soil. 


Z. 


Zabti, cash-rates for particular crope. 
Zam{nddri, the holding of a zam{fndér. 
Zamtnddr, a landholder. 

Zandna, the womens’ apartments. 
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Abu, drainage line, Meerut, 206, 212, 213. 

Acheja village, Bulandshahr, 15. 

Ada, Akbari parganah, Bulandshahr, 2, 3, 4, 101. 

Administrative changes, Bulandshahr, 3; Mee- 
rut, 197; Muzaffarnagar, 441. 

Administrative divisions, Bulandshahr, 2; Mee- 
rut, 196; Muzaffarnagar, 140. 

Afghan popnaiation, Bulandshahr, 49, 63-4; Mee- 
rut, 267, 292; Muzaffarnagar, 511. 

Afrasyéb Khan restrains the J&ts, 66. 

Agarwal caste, Bulandshahr 46 ; Meerut, 259; 
Muzaffarnagar, 497. 

Agauta tahsfl, Bulandshahr, 2. 

Agauta parganah, 2, 3, 5, 21, 22, 23, 24, 43, 45; 
general appearance, 102; fiscal history, popu- 
lation, 103; occupations of the people, his- 
tory, 104. 

Age, population according to, Bulandshahr, 44, 
45; Meerut, 253; Muzaffarnagar, 492. 

Agia soil, 8. 

Agra subah, 3. 

Agra canal, 9. 

Agriculture, Bulandshahr, 20-30 ; Meerut, 225- 
47; Muzaffarnagar, 463-84. 

Agricultural implements, Meerut district, 227 ; 
Muzaffarnagar, 471. 

Agricultural labourers, Meerut, 298 ; condition 
of, 299 ; Muzaffarnagar, 583. 

Agricultural population, Bulandshahr, 41, 42; 
Meerut, 268, 269 ; Muzaffarnagar, 576. 

Ahar , Bulandshahr, 2, 3, 4, 5, 9, 21, 
22, 23, 24, 43, 48; general appearance, 106; 
fiscal history, population, 107 ; occupations of 
the people, history, 108-9. 

Ahér, Akbari mahal, 2, 3. 

Ahér town, Bulandshahr, 9, 10, 13, 24, 45, 82; 
description of, 105. 

Aheriya caste, 18, 20. 

Ahibaran, Raja of the Tomar tribe, 84. 

Ahir caste, Bulandshahr, 48; Meerut, 265; Mu- 
zaffarnagar, 504. — 

Ahmadgarh jhil, Bulandshahr, 14. 

Ahmadgarh village, Bulandshahr, 3, 4, 109. 

Ahmad Shab Abdali, 113. 

Ailam village, Muzaffarnagar, 635. 

Afn-i-Akbari, parganahs of Bulandshahr accord- 
ingto,2; of Meerut, 196 ; of Muzaffarnagar, 440. 

Ajréra village, Meerut, 347. 

Akbarabad or Agra sfbah, 3. 

Akbari parganahs, Bulandshahr, 2; Meerut, 
196 ; Muzaffarnagar, 635. 

Akbarpur village, Bulandshahr, 40. 

Alawalpur drainage line, Meerut, 208. 

Alienations of land, Bulandshahr, modes and 
extent of, 71; Meerut, 287; Muzaffarnagar, 
552-64. 

Aligarh district, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 8, 10, 13, 15, 39, 42. 

Aligarh town, 12, 16. 

Alipur drainage line, Meerut, 206. 

Allahabad, cotton experiments in, 328. 

Allu Afghan, founder of Khanpur estate, 65. 

Alluvion and diluvion, rules for proprietary al- 
Jowauce in cases of, 14, 454. 


Amir Khén Pindiri, irruptions of, 66. 

Ananga, grant made by, 86. 

Anarchy in Bulandshahr during the mutiny, 
92. 

Anchu ferry, Bulandshahr, 13. 

Animal kingdom, Bulandshahr, 18; 
222 ; Muzaffarnagar, 462. 

Antp Rai, founder of the Bulandshahr estate, 
3, 63, 113. 

An pshahr tahsil, 2, 4, 9, 117. 

Andpshahr parganah, 2, 3, 5, 9, 21, 22, 23, 43 ; 
general appearance, 114; fiscal history, land 
revenue, 115; population, occupations of the 
people, 116; history, 117. 

Anipshabr town, 2, 9, 10, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17; 
population of, in 1847, 41, 63, 109 ; site, bazar, 
110; public offices, fairs and trade, 111; his- 
tory, 112. 

Andpshabr branch of the Ganges canal, 216. 

Apapapuri, MahA&bir of the Jainas died at, 501. 

Arauli rajbaha, Ganges canal, 15. 

Area, Bulandshahr district, 2; under irriga- 
tion, 21; under different crops, 25; Meerut, 
196 ; Muzaffarnagar, 449. Comparative state- 
ment of, in the Ganges Canal tract, 548. 

Arhar cultivation, Meerut, 236. : 

Arniya village, Bulandshahr, 2, 118. 

Asoka column in Meerut, 318. 

Assessment of land revenue, mode of, Buland- 
shahr, 58; Meerut, 284; Muzaffarnagar, 533, 
535, 540-41, 

Ata Asawar villages, Bulandshahr, 118. 

Aupera village, Meerut, 348. 

Aurangabad, Chandokh village, Bulandshahr, 
118 


Aurangabad eae Bulandshahr, 2, 42, 
Aurangabad Sayyid village, Bulandshahr, 1)9, 


B. 


Bdsa KAL1p, saint of the low-caste Hindés, Mu- 
zaffarnagar, 517. 

Babugarh Government stud, 19. 

Babugarh village, Meerut, 348, 

Badgijar or Bargijar RajpGts, Nagare driven 
by, from, 45 ; account of, in Bulandshahr, 46 ; 
in Meerut, 259; in Muzaffarnagar, 496. 

Baghra or Bagra parganah, Muzaffarnagar, 636; 
physical features, fiscal history, 636; land 
revenue, population, 637 ; occupations of the 
people, 638. 

Baghra village, Muzaffarnagar, 639. 

Bégpat or Baghpat tahsfl, Meerut, 353. 

Bagpat parganah, Meerut, 350 ; population, 352 ; 
occupations of the people, 352. 

Bégpat town, Meerut, 348 ; municipal arrange- 
mente in, 349. 

Bagriasi town, Bulandshahr, 119. 

Bagsér town, Meerut, 354. 

Bahadurgarh distributary, Ganges canal, 16, 

Bahadurgarh village, Meerut, 354. 

Bahrambas village, Meerut, 355. 

Babriya ferry, Bulandshahr, 13. 


Meerut, 
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Bahs6ma or Bibsambha town, Meerut, 355. 

Bais clan of RajpGts, 46-47, 496. 

Bdjra seed, cultivation of, in Meerut, 230; Mu- 
zaffarnagar, 468. 

Bala Bai,.Begam, daughter of Madhu Rao Sin- 
dhia, 294. 

Balambha salt, 40. 

Baleni village, Meerut, 355. 

Bamnauli town, Meerut, 355. 

Banganga stream, Meerut, 204, 212, 213. 

Baniya caste, Bulandshahr, 45, 47 ; Meerut, 259; 
Muzaffarnagar 497, 597. 

Banjara caste, 31, 504. 

Banking establishments, Meerut, 314. 

Banks of rivers, Bulandshahr, 10, 12, 13; 
Meerut, 209, 210; Muzaffarnagar, 454. 

Bansiwala caste, Bulandshahr, 46. 

Bara or barah, sandy soil, 8, 37, 449, 545. 

Barf&l village, Bulandshahr, 119. 

Barlsi village, Muzaffarnagar, 639. 

Baran, Akbari mah§&l, 2, 3, 87. 

Baran dastér under Akbar, 3. 

Baran or Bulandshahr tahsil, 2, 4, 9, 25, 128. 

Baran parganah, Bulandshahr, 2, 4, 5, 10, 14, 21, 


92, 24, 27, 37, 43, 46, 86, 87, 119 ; General ap- 
population, 


120; fiscal history, 


Baran town.—See BulandshaAr. 

Barunwé&l Baniyas, 125. 

Bara Prataéppur village, Meerut, 356. 

Baraut parganah, Meerut, 358. 

Baraut town, Meerut, 356-57. 

Barha Sayyids, 539. 

Barhar caste, 494. 

Barla village, Muzaffarnagar, 639. 

Barley cultivation in Meerut, 234. 

Barren plains, 5. 

Basi ferry, Bulandshahr, 13. 

Bauriya caste, 504. 

Beds of rivers, Bulandshahr, 9; Meerut, 209, 
210. 

Begamabad railway station and town, Meerut, 
218, 365. 

Begam Sumru, parganahs lapsed after the death 
of, 3; history of, 294; possessions, army, 
oe donations, place of residence, heirs 
of, 295. 

Begharazpur village, Muzaffarnagar, 640. 

Belaun or Belon village, Bulandshahr, 45, 193. 

BhainewAl village, Muzaffarnagar, cut of the 
eastern Jumna canal at, 484, 485 ; desorip- 
tion of, 640. 

Bhal Rajpfits of Khfrja, 69 ; invasion of, 85. 

Bhangel ferry, Bulandshahr, 13. 

Bhat caste, 48, 494. 

Bhatwira saline lands, 37. 

Bhawan Babiiur Nagar village, Bulandshahr, 
128. 

Bhukarheri parganah, Muzaffarnagar, 536, 640 ; 
general appearance, 641; fiscal history, 642 ; 
crops, 643 ; rent-rates, transfers, &c., 644-6 ; 

. population, 647 ; occupations of the "people, 
648. ‘ 


Bhukarheri village, Muzaffarnagar, 648. 

Bhuma-Sambalhera parganah, Muzaffarnagar, 
sandy villages in, 446 ; situation, 648 ; general 
appearance, 649-50; irrigation, 652; cultiva- 
tion, rent-rates, 653 ; population, occupations 
ef the people, 654. 





Bhaép Singh, BadgGjar, founder of Belaun vil- 
lage, 123. 

Bhur soil, 7-8, 26, 449, 537, 545. 

Bhér village, Bulandshahr, 123. 

Biborapur village, Bulandshahr, 10. 

Bidauli parganah, Muzaffarnagar, 447, 548; 
physical features, fiscal history, 657-58 ; land 
oe 659 ; population, occupations of the 
people, 660. 

Bidauli village, Muzaffarnagar, 34, 38, 661. 

Bijwara or Bajwaéra town, Mcerut, 365. 

Bilaspur village, Bulandshabr, 16, 124. 

Bilch population, Bulandshahr, 49. 

Binauli town, Meerut, 365. 

Bishnoi Hindu sect, 259, 292, 497. 

Blights causing injury to crops, Meerut, 246. 

Bohra caste, Bulandshahr, 45; M 
494. 

Bora village, Bulandshahr, 124. 

Bostan village, Bulandshahr, 124. 

Boundaries, Bulandshahr 1-2; Meerut, 196; 
Muzaffarnagar, 439. 

Brahmans, in Bulandshahr, 45 ; Meerut, 255 ; 
Muzaffarnagar, 493, 587. 

Budhana tahsil, Muzaffarnagar, 557. 

Budhana parganah, Muzaffarnagar, physical 
features, 662 ; land revenue, population, 663 ; 
occupations of the people, 664. 

Building materials, Bulandshahr, 40; Meerut, 
248; Muzaffarnagar, 487. 

Bulandshahr district, area, 1; administrative 
divisions, 2 ; general appearance, 4; heights, 
6 ; soils, 7; rivers,8; ferries and lakes, 13; 
canals, 14 ; communications, 16 ; meteorology, 
17; animal kingdom, 18; domestic cattle, 18; 
fish, 19; agriculture, 20; irrigation, 21; well 
area, canal area, 22; waste lands, 24; saf- 
flower, oil-seeds, 25; mode of husbandry, 26; 
model farm, 27; famines and droughts, 31; 
famine prices, 31 ; woods, 33; salt manufac- 
ture, 34; kunkur, 40; building materials, 40; 
population, 41; castes, 45; occupations, 49; 
habitations, 50; language, 51; education, 52; 
post-office, 53; "jails, 54; police, 55; infanti- 
cide, 56; fiscal history, 56; leading families, 
59; tenures, 70; alienations, 71; cultivations, 
72; rents, 74; weights and measures, 75; 
fairs, 76; interest, 77 ; wages and prices, 77; 
land revenue, 78 ; income-tax, 79; stampe 
and excise, registration, canal revenue, 80; 
medical history, 81; history, 82; Gazetteer, 101. 

Bulandshahr or Baran town, 4, 6, 10, 11, 12, 15, 

16, 17, 41, 124; population, principal families, 

125 ; site, 126; public institutions, 127; mu- 

nicipality, 128 ; history, 129 ; rainfall, 130. 

Bulandshahr tahsil and .—See Baran. 

Bulandshahr branch canal, 12, 14; constructed 

as a relief work, 31. 

Bullocks, attempt to improve the breed of, 18. 

Busera village, Muzaffarnagar, 639. 

Butrara village, Muzaffarnagar, 664. 


C. 


CaNALs, Bulandshahr, 14-16; area irrigated by, 
21; effects of, on public health, 23; influence 
of. ‘on crops, 24; revenue from, 80; Meernt, 


214; revenue from, 318; Muzaffarnagar, 454, 
586. 


INDEX. — 


Canal escapes of the Kali nadi, 10-11. 

Cantonments, Meerut, 317. 

Castes, Bulandshahr, 45-49; Meerut, 255-67; 
distribution of, according to cultivation, 268 ; 
Muzaffarnagar, 493-511. 

Cattle disease, Bulandshahr, 19. 

Cawnpore, cotton experiments in the model 
farm of, 27, 28. 

Census statistics, Bulandshahr, 41-50; Meerut, 
249-69 ; Muzaffarnagar, 488-513. 

Chéhs soil, 450. 

Chalfsa famine, 31. 

Chand, Hindu Raja of Aurangabad, 118. 

Chandlawad village, Meerut, 366. 

Chandausi town, 16. 

Chandi, cotton experiments in, 27, 28. 

Chandrasen, Raja of Baran, 85. 

Charthawal parganah, Muzaffarnagar, 446-47 ; 
physical features, fiscal history, 665 ; land re- 
venue, population, 666; occupations of the 
people, 667. 

Charthawal town, Muzaffarnagar, 664. 

Chata:i or Chhatari estate, Bulandshahr, 46, 62. 

Chatéri village, Bulandshahr, 130. 

Chaudhris or caste headmen, 125, 270. 

Chauhan Rajpéa:s, lands held by, in Bulandshahr, 
47; Meerut, 259,262 ; Muzaffarnagar, 497. 

Chaukla village, Bulandshahr, 24. 

Chaundera village, Bulandshahr, 12, 131. 

Chauséna village, Muzaffarnagar, 667. 

Chhapér village, Muzaffarnagar, 668. 

Chhapraula village, Bulandshahr, 131. 

Chhaprauli parganah, Meerut, 366 ; settlement; 
population, 367; occupations of the people, 368- 

Chhaprauli village, Meerut, 368. 

Chhatari village, Bulandshahr, 3. 

Chhoiya river, 13, 24, 207, 212. 

Chitsaun village, Bulandshahr, 131. 

Choil soil, 450. 

Chola village and railway station, Bulandshahr, 
16, 17, 131. 

Christian population, Bulandshahr, 43, 49; Mee- 
rut, 273; Muzaffarnagar, 439. 

Christian Missions, 272. 

Civil and criminal jurisdiction, Bulandshahr, 4; 
Meerut, 200. 


Climate, Bulandshahr, 17; Meerut, 219 ; Muzaf- 


farnagar, 461. 

Coinage, Meerut, 315. 

Communication, means of, Bulandshahr, 16; 
Meerut, 218 ; Muzaffarnagar, 459. 

Confiscations of land, 4. 

Cost of cultivation, Muzaffarnagar, 470. 

mre cultivation, Bulandshahr, 27, 28; Meerut, 

31. 

Courts, number of, Bulandshahr, 4 ; Meerut, 200; 
Muzaffarnagar, 443. 

Crime statistics, Bulandshahr, 55 ; Meerut, 278; 
Muzaffarnagar, 521. 

Crops, Bulandshahr, 24, 30; Meerut, 225, 37; 
Muzaffarnagar, 463, 69; irrigated by canals, 

_ 483, 484. 

Cultivated area, Bulandshahr, 2, 20, 21; Meerut, 
239; Muzaffarnagar, 475, 533, 34, 548. 

Cultivating classes, condition of Meerut, 297-98. 

Customs of the people, Bulandshahr, 51; Meerut, 
270; Muzaffarnagar, 514. 


D. 
Dasatuwa or Dabathuwa town, Meerut, 369. 


ill 


D&dri parganah, Bulandshahr, 2, 3, 5, 8, 12, 13, 
14, 21, 22, 23, 34,49,43 ; physical appearance, 
131; fiscal history, 132; population, land reve- 
nue, 133; occupations of the people, history, 
134; alterations of the assessinent, 535. 

Dadri village and railway station, Bulandshahr, 
2,16, 134-35. 

Dadri village, Meerut, 369. 

Déha village, Meerut, 369. 

Dahara village, Meerut, 14. 

Dékra soil, 7, 8, 26, 449, 537. 

Danda soil, 537. 

Dankaur, Akbari mahal, 2, 3. 

Dankaur parganah, Bulandshahr, 2, 4, 5, 8, 12, 
18, 21, 22, 23, 34; Khdri tract in, 38; census, 
details of, 43; general appearance, 137; fiscal 
history, 138; population, conditions of the 
people, 139; history, 140. 

Dankaur town, Bulandshabr, 3, 8, 9, 42, 43, 135-36. 

Dargahi Singh of Chhatari, villages given to 8; 

Dasa caste, 46,264, 497. 

D&sna parganah, Meerut,14; situation and con- 
dition of, 370; fiscal history, population, 371; 
occupations of the people, 372. 

Dasna town, Meerut, 369-70. 

Dateri, trigonometrical survey station, Meerut, 
$72. 

Daulatpur village, Bulandshahr, 1365. 

Daurala village, Meerut, 372. 

Deaths from snake-bites and wild beasts, Buland- 
shahr, 18; Meerut, 223; Muzaffarnagar, 462. 

Deep ploughing a failure in India, 28, 

Dehli district, 2, 4, 9, 42. 

Dehli town, 6, 7, 8, 16, 31; salt imported from, 40. 

Dehli sirkér and sabah, 3. 

Dehli road, 219. 

Dehra station of great trigonometrical survey, 
Muzaffarnagar, 668. 

Density of population, Bulandshahr, 43. 

Devi Pulamdch, temple of, 516. 

Dhagal clan of Hindu Mcos, Meerut, 265. 

Dhék (butea frondosa) jungle, Bulandshahr, 
5, 13, 24; Meerut, 202. 

Dharakpur village, Bulandshahr, 140. 

Dharmpur estate, Bulandshahr, 62. 

Dharmprr village, Bulandshahr, 141. 

Dharmpura village, Muzaffarnagar, 668. 

Dhaulana town, Meerut, 372. 

Dhaulari village, Meerut, 372. 

Dhe, class of Jats, Meerut, 260. 

Dibai tahsili, transferred to Anapshahr, 4. 

Dibai, Akbari mahal, 2, 3. 


| Dibéi parganah, Bulandshahr, 2, 6, 9, 10, 21, 


22, 23, 43 ; lands held by Rajpdts in, 46, 47 ; 
general appearance, 142; fiscal history, 143, 
land revenue, population, 144; history, occu- 
pations of the people, 145. 

Dibai town and railway station, Bulandshahr 
site, 2, 16, 141; history, 142. 

Didwaéna salt, 40. 

Digambara Jaina sect, 502. 

Dippur ferry, Bulandshahr, 13. 

Distributaries of the Ganges canal, 16. 

Distribution of produce, Meerut, 302, 

Diyanatpur village, Bulandshabr, 5. 

Dofasli soil, 8. 

Dohai village, Meesut, 373. 

Domestic animals, Bulandshahr, 18-19 ; Meerut, 
223; Muzaffarnagar, 462. 
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Iv 


Dor inscription of Prithir&j, 60 
Dor Rajpats, Meerut, 258. 
Diss lines, Meerut, 203-205 ; Muzaffarnagar, 


Drons-chér (Drona &chérya), founder of Dan- 
kaur town, Bulandshahr, 136. 
veers Bulandshahr, 31-32; Musaffarnagar, 


Dash, Upper, Bulandshahr, situated in, 1; 
Famines in, 31. 


Duab of the Hindan and Ké6li nadi, Muzaffar- 


nagar, 446. 
Duhars or marshy lands, Bulandshahr, 24. 
Dandi Khan, rebellion of, 56, 61. 
EK. 


Kast Indian Railway, 16. 


Eastern Jumna canal, 214-16; Muzaffarnagar, 
Bulandshahr, 52-53 ; 


447, 457-84. 
Educational statistics, 
Meerut, 274-75; Muzaffarnagar, 519. 
Ekfasli soil, 8. 
Elevation, Bulandshahr, 4.—See also Heights. 


Estates, number of, Bulandshahr, 8, 72; Meerut, 


287; Muzaffarnagar, 586. 


Excise revenue, Bulandshahr, 79 ; Meerut, 816; 


Muzaffarnagar, 587. 


eae Bulandshahr, 78; Meerut, 316; 


685. 
Rear, Bulandshahr, 76; 
Muzaffarnagar, 584-85. 
Expulsion of rebels from Bulandshahr, 94. 


F. 


Fares, Bulandshahr, 76; Meerut, 310. 

Famines, Bulandshahr, 81-33; Meerut, 247, 
306; Muzaffarnagar, 485-486. 

Farhadpur village, Bulandshahr, 40. 

Farida ferry, Bulandshahr, 13. 

Faridnagar town, Meerut, 373. 

Farms, origin of, Muzaffarnagar, 528. 

Farrukhnagar village, Meerut, 873. 

Fatehgarh branch, Ganges canal, 16. 

Fatehpur cut of the Eastern Jumna canal, 484. 

Ferries, Bulandshahr, 13-14; Meerut, 310, 911; 
Muzaffarnagar, 458. 

Firozpur, description of, by TimGr, 322. 

Fiscal history, Bulandshahr, 656 ; Meerut, 280 ; 
Muzaffarnagar, 523. 

Fiscal sub-divisions of Bulandshahr, changes in, 


Meerut, 807-8; 


3, 4. 
Fish, Bulandshahr, 19-20 ; Meerut, 224 ; Muzaf- 


farnagar, 463. 
re population, Bulandshahr, 2; Meerut, 


Floods, Bulandshahr, 9, 13 ; Meerut, 247. 

Fords, Bulandshahr, 14. 

Formation of the district of Bulandshahr, 3; 
Meerut, 197 ; Muzaffarnagar, 442. 

Fruits, Meerut, 238, 


GQ. 
Gappis tribe, Meerut, 266. ° 


Gadhi DGbhar or Garhi D6ébhar village, Muzaf- 
farnagar, 668. 


INDEX. 


Galéothi town, Bulandshahr, 4, 6, 10, 42, 146. 
Ganges canal, 13, !4, 16, 214, 216, 455, 485. 
Ganges-Kali Doab, Muzaffarnagar, 445. 

Ganges river, 1, 2, 4, 5, 8, 9, 10, 13, 16, 20, 22, 27, 
2u9, 444, 453. 

Gangeru town, Muzaffarnagar, 669. 

Garabpur village, Bulandshahr, 4 

Garapur village, Bulandshahr, 38. 

Garden vegetables, Meerut, 236. 

Garhi village, Meerut, 334. 

Garhmukhtesar parganah, Meerut, 375 ; settle- 
ments and population, 376 ; occupations of 
the people, 377. 

Garhmukhtesar town, Meerut, 209, 373; history, 

$74. 

Garhmuktesar gh&t, 210. 

Garhmuktesar road, 219. 

Gaur Brahmans, Bulandshahr, 45, 69; Meernt, 
256; Muzaffanagar, 493. 

Gautam Brahmans, 45. 

Gawdr pulse cultivation, Meerut, 23). 

Gazetteer, Bulandshahr, 101; Meerut, 347; Mu- 
zaffarnagar, 635. 

General appearance, Bulandshahr, 4-7 ; Meerut, 
201; Muzaffarnagar, 443. 

Gesupur village, Bulandshahr, }4, 15. 

Ghaias-ud-din Tughlik, Sultan, 47. 

Ghaziabad salt mahal, 34, 37. 

Ghaziabad railway station, 218; tahsfl, $8. 

Ghaziabad town, Meerut, 377; municipality, 379; 
history, 380. 

Ghér soil, 450. 

Goga Pir, a saint worshipped by both Hind6s and 
Musalmans in Muzaffarnagar, 516. 

Gohra village, Meerut, 381. 

Gopalganj village, Bulandshahr, 39. 

Gordhanpur parganah, Muzaffarnagar, 443, 453, 
557; physical features, 669; land revenue, 670; 
population, 671; occupations of the people, 
672. 

Gordhanpur village, Muzaffarnagar, 672. 

Gram cultivation in Meerut, 235. 

Grand Trunk Road, Bulandshahr, 16; Meerut, 
219, Muzaffarnagar, 459. 

GGjar caste, Bulandshahr, 31, 48; Meerut, 263, 
290; Muzaffarnagar, 588; conduct during the 
mutiny, 90, 91, 327. 

Giujar grantees in Muzaffarnagar, 526. 

GAjarpur village, Bulandshahr, 38. 

Gupta inscription, 82. 

Gula village, Muzaffarnagar, ae 

Gurgaon district, 2; famine in, 3 


H. 


Hasrrations, Bulandshahr, 80; Meerut, 271; 
Muzaffarnagar, 514. 

Hakdad Khan, amil of Baran, founder of Méé- 
garh estate, 64. 

H&pur tahsil, Meerut, 387. 

Hépur parganah, Meerat, 19, $85, 

H&pur town, Meerut, !38; site, 381; population, 
382 ; municipality, 383; history, $83. 

Hardatta, leader of Dor Rajpats, 84, 258, 

Hariéna cattle, 18, 19. 

Hariana, emigrants from, during the famine ef 
1837-38, 31. 

Hasanpur village, Muzaffarnagar, 678. 

Hastinépur parganah, Meerut, $88. 

ur town, Meerut, 387. 


INDEX. 


Hi&timabad village, Bulandshahr, 14°. 
Haweli, dastér under Akbar, 3. 
Heights, Bulandshahr, 6; Meerut, 20i; Muzaf- 


farnagar, 442. 
Hele, a class of Jats, 260. 

Hindan river, 4, 8, 9, 12, 18, 20, 211, 454. 
Hindu population, Bulandshahr, 2, 41, 42, 43, 
44; Meerut, 196; Muzaffarnagar, 440, 4838. 

Hinganghat cotton, 27, 29. 

History, Bulandshahr, 82; Meerut, 318; Mu- 
zaffarnagar, 587. 

Holkar, irruptions of, 56. 

Horse-beeding, Bulandshahr, 19; Meerut, 233; 
Muzaffarnagar, 463. 

Husainpur village, Muzaffarnagar, 673. 


i, 


IvawaBfs village, Muzaffarnagar, 674. 

Implements of husbandry, Meerut, 227 ; Muzaf- 
farnagar, 471. 

Inchauli village, Meerut, 390. 

Income-tax, Bulandshahr, 79; Meerut, 316; 
Muzaffarnagar, 586. . ; 

Increase in land revenue due to canal in Mu- 
gaffarnagar, 478-480. 

Indian-corn crop, Meerut, 229. 

Indigenous drugs, Bulandshahr, 81; Muzaffar- 
nagar, 634. 

Indigo plantation, Meerut, 236. 

Indigo factories, Meerut, 308-309. 

Indrapura, or modern Indore, 83. 


ee NT NN: 


Infanticide, Bulandshahr, 56; Meerut, 279; 
Muzaffarnagar, 522. 

Infirm population, Bulandshahr, 44; Meerut, 
253; M nagar, 492. 


Inhabitants.—See Population. 

Injury caused by canal in Muzaffarnagar, 476. 

Inscriptions, Bulandshahr, 60. 

Interest rate, Bulandshahr, 77 ; Meerut, 3193; 
Muzaffarnagar, 582. 

Inundation, 9, 209 

Irrigation, Bulandshahr, 2! ; Meerut, 239 ; Ma- 
zaffarnagar, 474; from the Hindan river, 12; 
Ganges canal, 475; Eastern Jumna canal 
480. 7 


JaAGANPUR, Mone 39 chara a 38. 

auli vi eerut, : 

ae eabeN town, Bulandshahr, population 
in 1847, 41; founded by Avép Rai, 63; 
site, 147. 

Jahaogirpur village, Bulandshabr, 148. 
Jail statistics, Bulandshahr, 54-56 ; 
279; Muzaffarnagar, 522. 

Jaina temple, 161. 

Jaina sect, 497-498; literature 
499; general view of belief of the, 501 ; 
ferences of ritual of the, 502. ; 

Jalalabad parganah, Meerut, condition of, set- 
tlement populations, occupations of the 

ple, 390-v2. 

Jalalabad town, Meerut, 39?. 

se eee 

- Jama Masji eerut, ‘ 

Financia: a Mahabhérata prince, 264 


608. 
Jani Kalin village, Meerut, 392. 


Meerut, 


and tenets of, 
dif- 


, 674. 
» 507, 


ee 


Jansath tahsfl, Muzaffarnagar, 556. 

Jansath parganah, Muzaffarnagar, physical fea- 
tures, 76; fiscal history, 677; rent-rates, 
678; population, 679; occupations of the 
people, 6x0. 

Jansath town, Muzaffarnagar, 605, 675. 

Jansath family, rise of, 604. 

Jarauli village, Bulandshahr, 40. 

Jadrcha or Jharcha town, Bulandshahr, 149. 

Jasipur ferry, Bulandshahr, 40. 

Jét caste, Bulandshahr, 48, 66; Meerut, 9co, 
262,:90; Muzaffarnagar, 587. 

Jaula vl'age, Muzaffarnagar, «e0. 

Jewar parganah, Bulandshahr, 2, 4, 5, 8, 13, @f, 
23, 23; khdst tract of, 38; census details of, 
43; general appearance, fiscal history, 151; 
land revenue, population, 152; occupations 
of the people, history, 163. 

Jewar town, Bulandshahr, 9, 18, 16, 39; popu- 
lation in 1847, 41; site, 149; history, 150. 

Jewar, Akbari mahal, ?, 3. 

Jhabda ferry, Bulandshahr, 13. 

Jhajar town, Bulandshahr, 5, 16, 48; history, 
154. 

Jhanjbana parganah, Muzaffarnagar, 558; phy- 
sical features, 682; fiscal history, land re- 
venue, 683; population, occupations of the 
people, 684. 

Jhanjhana town, Muzaffarnagar, 682. 

Jhfls, Bulandshahr, 14; Meerut, 217 ; Muzaffar- 
nagar, 4°8. 

Jhont village, Bulandshahr, 40. 

Johara village, Bulandshahr, 12. 

Jodr seed, cultivation, Meerut, 230; Muzaffar- 
nagar, 468. 

Jumna river, 1, 2, 4, 5, 8, 9, 12, 18, 16, 20, 22, 24, 
¥7, 31, 32, 34, 35, 38, 210, 453. 

Jumna canal, eastern, 914. 

Jungle tracts, Bulandshahr, 5, 8. 


K. 


Kapot, refugees from, in Bulandshahr, 3. 

Kachhwaha tribe, 496. 

Kahwai village, Meerut, 392. 

Kaili village, Meerut, 392. 

Kairana parganah, Muzaffarnagar, 558 ; physi- 
cal features, transfers of lands, 687 ; land re- 
venue, population, occupations of the people, 
688. 

Kairana town, Muzaffarnagar, 685. 

Kalda village, Bulandshahr, 5. 

Kaliaéna observatory of Great Trigonometrical 
Survey, Muzaffarnagar, 689. 

K&li nadi, 3, 4, 10, 11, 12, 13, 20, 34, 35, 37. 

K4li nadi, east, 8, 13, 15, 102, 204, 445, 455. 

Kali-Hindan Duéb, 444. 

Kali-Ganges Duab, 445. 

Kalka village, Bulandshahr, 27. 

Kamboh tribe, Meerut, 267, 292. 

Kamar-ud-din Khan, intrigues of, 606. 

Kanaujiya caste, 46, 494. 

Kandhla parganah, Muzaffarnagar, 441; physi- 
cal features, 691 ; land revenue, sopelaHon, 
692; occupations of the people, history, 699. 

Kandhla town, Muzaffarnagar, population, 689 ; 
site, municipality, 690. 

Kangni crop, Meerut, 283. 

Ranker Khera village, Meerut, 393. 


vi 


Kint&ngo family, Meerut, 293. 

Kapor village, Bulandshahr, 155. 

Karan bis town, Bulandshahr, 156. 

Karanbis ferry, Bulandshahr, 18. 

Karnéwal village, Meerut, 393. 

Karol village, Bulandshahr, 155. 

Kéron or Karwan nadi, !3, 13, 15. 

Kasimpur village, Meerut, 393. 

Kasna town, Bulandshahr, 13, 38, 158. 

Kasna, Akbari mahal, 2, 3, 4. 

KasGmbhi village, Bulandshahr, 14, 15. 

K&tha river, 447. 

Kayath caste, 20, 263. 

Kazis of Bulandshahr town, 125. 

Keshopur Sathla village, Bulandshahr, 156. — 

Khddir or low lands, 5, 8, 10, 24, 27, 34; origin, 
of, 34; produces salt in Bulandshahr, 35, 37; 
comprises the Adri tract of Dankaur, 38. 

Khdiir pasture lands of Meerut, 203, 205. 

Khddr of Hindan river, Meerut, 211. 

Kh&npur estate, Bulandshahr, 65. 

Khanpur town, Bulandshahr, 156. 

Khédrt, or sulphate of soda, tracts impregnated 
with, manufacture of, origin of, 38 ; varieties 
of, 39. 

Kharff crops, Bulandshahr, 21, 23, 24, 29 ; Mee- 
rut, 225; Muzaffarnagar, 464, 467, 537, 645. 

Kharkoda town, Meerut, 393. 

Khasiya well, Meerut, 245. 

Khétauli parganah, Muzaffarnagar, 694; general 
appearance, soils, 695; crops, fiscal history, 
696; population, 698; occupations of the 
people, history, 699. 

Kh&tauli town, Muzaffarnagar, 693; railway 
station, 218. 

Khekara fair, Meerut, 310. 

Khekara drainage line, 209. 

Khekara town, Meerut, 393. 

Khaman R&o, alias Gobind Rio, son of the Chitor 
R&ja, 47. 

Khfrja tahsft, Bulandshahr, 2, 4, 8, 25, 166. _ 

KhG&rja parganah, Bulandshahr, 2, 4, 5; saline 
tracts in, 37; saltpetre works in, 40; census, 
details of, 43; lands held by Rajpéts in, 46; 
general appearance, 163; fiscal history, land 
revenue, 164; population, occupations of the 
people, 165; history, 166. 

Kh&rja town, Bulandshahr, 7, 12, 15, 16 ; popu- 
lation in 1847, 41; population in 1872, 157 ; 


INDEX. 


Kutana parganah, Meerut, 897; settlements, 
population, 898 ; occupations of the people, 
$99. 

Kutana town, Meerut, 397. 

Kutub-ud-din, invasion by, 85. 


L. 


Laxgs.—See Jhfls. 

Lalkh&ni family, Musalmans, Badgéjars, 46, 
59-62. 

Land revenue, Bulandshahr, 9, 92, 59 ; Meernt, 
315; Muzaffarnagar, 586. 

Language of Bulandshahr, 51; Meerut, 277; 
Muzatfarnagar, 518. 

Latitudes and longitudes, Bulandshahr, 2; 
Meerut, 196 ; Muzaffarnagar, 440. 

Lawar village, Mecrut, 4:0. 

Leading families, Bulandshahr, 59 ; Meerut, 290. 

Lime, manufacture of, in Meerut, 248. 

Lodhi village, Bulandshahr, 40. 

Lohari village, Muzaffarnagar, 702. 

Loni parganah, Meerut, fiscal history, 401; 
population, 402; occupations of the people, 
403. 

Loni town, Meerut, 400. 


M. 


Mapanpoer village, Bulandshahr, 40. 

Madho Rao, Marhatta jagirdar of Mé'fgarh, 88. 

Mahabir, teacher of the Jainas, 500. 

Mahals of Bulandshahr under Akbar, 3. 

Mahesri sect, 497. 

Maithila Brahmans, 494. 

Makanpur ghit, 167. 

Maélagarh estate, 64. 

Mélagarh village, Bulandshahr, 167-168. 

ene or Sentha, Akbari parganah.—See 
entha. 

Malagarh rebels, $37. 

Malakpur estate, 65. 

Malikpur Akbari mahéfl, 2, 3. 

Malakpur town, Bulandshahr, 168. 

Méman khfrd village, Bulandshahr, 169. 

Man village, Meerut, 404. 


site, 158; Municipality, 189 ; local institu- | Ménda ferry, Bulandshabr, 18. 


tions, 16! ; trade, history, :62. 

Khfirja, Akbari mahil, |, 2, 3. 

Khfarja railway station, 16, 17. 

Kirthal drainage scheme, 208. 

Kirthal village, Meerut, 398. 

Kithor parganah, Meerut, fiscal history, 395; 
population, $96 ; occupations of the people, 
$97. 

Kithor town, Meerut, 394. 

Kithor rajbaha, Ganges canal, 16. 

Koil branch, Ganges canal, 15. 

Koil, mah&ls comprising sirkar of, 8. 

Kot village, Bulandshahr, 5, 12, 14, 166. 

Kotesra village, Muzaffarnagar, 762. - 

Krishni river, 204, 447, 460. 

Kuchchesar jhil, Bulandshahr, 14. 

Kuchchesar village, Bulandshahr, 167. 

Kunkur found in Bulandshahr, 40, 41 ; Muzaf- 


farnagar, 488. 








Mangrauli village, Bulandshahr, 8, 13. 

Manufactures, Bulandshahr, 76; Meerut, 306. 

Manuring for cultivation, Bulandshahr, 28, 29 ; 
Mecrut, 226; Muzaffarnagar, 469. 

Mard&én Ali Khén of the Lél Khani family, 


Bulandshahr, 62. 

Marhattas, removal of parganah capital from 
Sentha to Agauta by, district of Bulandshahr 
conquered from, 3; devastation of Duab by, 
31; of Ma &garh, 88 ; Ghulém Kadir deliver- 


ed up to the, 324; terms made with Sikhs 
by, 611. 


Marks hillock, 355. 
Marwéri caste, 46, 
Mérwar, emigrants from, during the famine of 


1837-38, 31; home of the Bohras of Buland- 
shahr, 45. 


Mawana tahsi!, Meerut, 405. 
Mawana town, Mecrut, 404. 


INDEX. 


Measures and weights, Bulandshahr, 75; Meerut, 
314; Muzaffarnagar, 578. 

Medical history, Bulandshahr, 81 ; Meerut, 341 ; 
Muzaffarnagar, 630. 

Meerut district, boundaries and area, adminis- 
trative divisions, 196; formation of the dis- 
trict, 197; general appearance, heights, 201; 
waste land, soils, 202; lines of drainage, 203, 
208 ; rivers, 209; canals, 214; jhils, 217; roads, 
218 ; climate, 219 ; rain-fall, 220 ; meteorology, 
9221; animal kingdom, snakes, 222; domestic 
cattle, horses, 223; fish, 224; rotation of 

- crops, 225 ; manure, 226 ; crops and their cul- 
tivation, 227 ; fruit trees, 238 ; irrigation, 239; 
blights, 246 ; famines, 247 ; building material, 
248 ; salt manufacture, population, 249 ; castes, 
255; customs, 270; habitations, 271; religion, 
272; education, 274; printing presses, lan- 
guage, post-office, 277 ; telegraph, police, 278 ; 
infanticide, jails, 279 ; fiscal history, 280 ; mode 
of assessment, 284; tenures, 285 ; alienation, 
287; influential families, 290; tenant hold- 
ings, 296 ; size of holdings, cultivating classes, 
297 ; agricultural wages, 298 ; rents, 300; dis- 
tribution of produce, 302 ; wages, 303 ; prices, 
304; trade and manufacture, 306; revenue, 
$15; history, 3!8; mutiny, 324; medical his- 
tory, 341 ; Gazetteer, 347. 

Meerut tahsil, 198. 

Meerut parganah, physical features, 414; irri- 
gation, history, 415 ; population, 416. 
Meerut town, muhallas, 405 ; placesof note, 406; 
population, 407; municipality and trade, 408; 
cantonments, 409; water, drainage, 410; 

climate, 411; routes, history, 413. 

Meerut pillar, 318. 

Melons of Meerut, 236. 

Meos and Dors driven out by BadgGjars, 46. 

Meteorology of Bulandshahr, 17; Meerut, 
22!; Muzaffarnaggar, 46!. 

Mewat bullocks, 18. 

MewéAti Musalmans, Bulandshahr, 49, 84; Mee- 
rut, *65. 

Mills worked by canal, 2, 16, 458. 

Mfraénpur town, Muzaffarnagar, 703. 

Misan soil, Muzaffarnagar, 449, 537. 

Miththepur village, Bulandshahr, 169. 

Mode of collection of revenue in Meerut, 286. 

Model farm, Bulandshahr, 27-31. 

Mohat, a R&thor Rajpat, 2983. 

Morna village, Muzaffarnagar, 703. 

Mortuary returns, Bulandshahr, 82; Meerut, 
844; Muzaffarnagar, 632. _ 

Moth grain cultivation in Meerut, 331; Muzaf- 
farnagar, 468. 

Mubérakpur salt factory, 36 

Mughals, Bulandshahr, 49; Meerut, 467, Mu- 
zaffarnagar, 511. 

Mukarrab Khan, a jagirdar in Muzaffarnagar, 
589, 


Munda or majhola soil, 8. 

Munda Khera village, Bulandshahr, 15. 

Munda Khera rajbaha. Ganges canal, 15. 

Ming cultivation, Meerut, 232, 

Muradnagar rebels, 335, $338, 

Muradnagar village, Meerut, 417. 

Murthal parganah, Aligarh district, 10. 

Musalmin population, Bulandshahr, 2, 41, 42, 
43, 44,49; Meerut, 196, 250; Muzaffarnagar, 
440, 488. | 


- Vil 


Mutiny, Bulandshahr, 89, 90; Meerut, 324-930; 
Muzatfarnagar, 624-3). 

Muzaffarnagar Saini, a station of Great Trigo- 
nometrical Survey in Meerut, 418. 

Muzaffarnagar district, boundaries, area, 439; 
administrative divisions, 440; physical fea- 
tures, 443; heights, 448; areas at various 
times, soil, 449; rehand its reclamation, 459; 
rivers, 453; canals, 455; navigation, jhiis, 
ferries, 458; communications, 459; climate, 
rain-fall, 459; animal kingdom, 462; vegeta- 
ble kingdom, 463; cultivation in 1840-4‘, 
464; comparison of produce, 466; rice anid 
cane, 467; manure, 469; cost of cultivation, 
470; implements, 471; irrigation, 474; drain- 
age operations, 484; famines and drought, 
485; building materials, 487; population, 
488; castes, 49%; occupations of the people, 
612; habitations, 614; religion, 5615; lan- 
guage, 618; education, 519; police, 521; jails, 
infanticide, 522; fiscal history, 523; tenures, 
6550; transfers, 552; proprietary castes, 553; 
tenants, 565; rents, 569; produce per acre, 
572; prices of land, 576; prices of produce, 
578; interest, wages, 682; trade, 684; reve- 
nue, 5865; stamps, registration, 586; excise, 
history, 587; mutiny, 624; medical history, 
630; Gazetteer, 635. 

Muzaffarnagar tahsil, 557. 

Muzaffarnagar parganah, 557; general appear- 
ance, 706; cal history, 707; irrigation, 
708; crops, 709; population, 711; occupa- 
tions of the people, history, 712; changes in 
proprietary rigbts, 714; causes of decrease 
in population, 715. 

Muzaffarnagar town, population, 703; public 
offices, sanitation, 704 ; municipality, 705. 

Muzaffarnagar and Shamli road, 459. 


N. 


Napier Sx#438, inroad of, causing famine, $3. 

Naga tribe, 509, 

N&gan nadi, 485; 

Nagars, or Gajrati Brahmans, 45. 

Nagor bullocks, 18, 19. 

Nahar Ali Khan of the L&lkhani family, 61-62, 

Nain Singh, founder of GGjar family in Meerut, 
290, 355. 

Najaf Kh&n, opposer of the Sikh-Rohilla confeder- 
acy in Muzaffarnagar, 607. 

Narora, head-quarters of the lower Ganges 
canal, 4; ferry at, 13. 

Nausherpur village, Muttra district, 13. 

Navigation capabilities of rivers, 10,2 * ,211, 
454 ; of canals, 16, 216-17, 458. 

Niloha village, Meerut, 418. 

Nirbhan Rajpfts of Meerut, 259. 

Nirpara village, Meerut, 418. 

Niwéri village, Meerut, 418. 

Nizampur village, Mecrut, 418, 


O. 


Occupations of the people, Bulandshahr, 49; 
Meerut, 268; Muzaffarnagar, 512. 

Occupancy statements, Muzaffarnagar, 565, 567. 

Oil-seed cultivation, Bulandshabr, 25. 

Okhla village, Bulandshahr, 9. 

Qudh and Rohilkhand Railway, 16, 17. 


Vill 
P. 


Pacaaaoy saline tracts, 37. 

Pahasu parganah, Bulandshahr, 2, 45, 10, 14, 
21, 22, 23 ; saltpetre works in, 40; census, 
details of, 43; lands held by Rajpats in, 46; 
general appearance, fiscal history, 170; land 
revenue, population, 171; occupations of 
the pcople, history, 172. 

Pahasu town, Bulandshahr, 169. 

.Pahasu estate. Bulandshahr, 62. 

Pahasu, Akbari mahal, 2, 3, 4. 

Pahasu ferry, Bulandshahr, 13. 

Pahasu family, Badgijars, 46. 

Pali, the home of Bohra caste, 45. 

Palra falls, Ganges canal, 15, 16. 

Panipat, battle of, 113. 

Parganahs of the Bulandshahr district, 2; de- 
tails and area of, 21; census details of, 43; 
of the Meerut district, 198, 199. 

Parganah selections, Meerut, 282. 

Parichhatgarh rajb1zka, Ganges canal, 16. 

Parichhatgarh town, Meerut, 418. 

Parta Singh, a Dakhini Subadar, 290. 

Partab Singh, Badgajar, 46. 

Pasture lands, Meerut, 203. 

Pathans, Nagars driven by, from Ahfr, 45; num- 
ber of, in Bulandshahr, 49; in Meerut, 267; 
in Muzaffarnagar, 511. 

Pathak caste, 46. 

Patparganj village, Meerut, 419. 

Patwai or Patwaliya river, 13, 15. 

Peas cultivation in Meerut, 235, 

Phakina village, Bulandshahr, 15. 

Phalauda town, Meerut, 420. 

Phaphfnda village, Meerut, 421. 

Physical features, Bulandshahr, 4; Meerut, 
201; Muzaffarnagar, 443. 

Pilkhua or Pilkhuwa town, Meerut, 421. 

Pilota soil, 7, 8, 26. 

Pindrawal village, Bulandshahr, 169. 

Pindrawal, Badgajar family, 46. 

Pitampur talika granted by Sh&h Alam to the 
Lalkhani family, 61. 

Piyara Ji,a saint worshipped by the lower classes 
of Hindus, 515. 

Plough of land, Bulandshahr, 26; Meerut, 227; 
Muzaffarnagar. 565. 

Police-stations, Bulandshahr, 2, 4,55; Meerut, 
279; Muzaffarnagar, 521. 

Police statistics, Bulandshahr, 55; Meerut, 278, 
Muzaffarnagar, 521. 

Population, Bulandshahr, 2; according to cen- 
sus of 1847, 1853, 1865, and 1872, 41-43; 
Meerut, 196; according to census of 1853, 
1865, and 1872, 250-252 ; Muzaffarnagar, 488; 
according to census of 1853, 1865, and 1872, 
489, 491; Bulandshahr city; 125; Meerut city, 
407 ; Muzaffarnagar city, 703. 

Post-offices and postal statistics, Bulandshahr, 
53-51; Meerut, 277; Muzaffarnagar, income 
from, 585. 

Potato cultivation, Meerut, 237. 

Pratap Singh, ancestor of the Lalkh4ni family,59. 

Prices of land, Meerut, 302; Muzaffarnagar, 
576-77. 

Prices of agricultural produce, Bulandshahr, 78 ; 
Meerut, 304-305; Muzaffarnagar, 578-579. 

Printing presses, Meerut, 277, 


INDEX. 


Prithiréj, king of Dehli, invited the Lélkhénis 


Produce tables, Muzaffarnagar, 573. 

Progress of trade in Meerut district, 312. 

Public institutions in Baran town, 127-198. 

Punchi, or tax for grazing cattle, 5. 

Punchéyats, Meerut, 270 ; Muzaffarnagar, 514. 

Pundir tribe, 496. 

P r village, Muzaffarnagar, 723. 

Pura fair, Meerut, 310. 

Parchhapar parganah, Muzaffarnagar, 446, 557; 
general appearance, 716; fiscal history, 717; 
population, 720; occupations of the people, 
721 ; history, 722; fiscal arrangements, 723. 

Path parganah, Meerut, 423 ; settlements, 424; 
population, occupations of the 425. 

Puth village, Meerut, 425. ee 

P.thi town, Meerut, 426. 


R. 


Rasi crops, Bulandshahr, 21, 23, 24, 29; Mee- 

rut, 225; Muzaffarnagar, 465-467, 537. 
Rabupura town, Bulandshahr, 173. 

Rabupura tappa, Bulandshahr, 4, 5, 13, 48. 
Rahti caste, 45, 494. 
Railway communications, Bulandshahr, 16; 

Meerut, 218 ; Muzaffarnagar, 459. 

Rain-fall, Bulandshahr, 17-18; Meerut, 220; 
ujuabae of the Gane canal, 

j of the Gan 15, 916, 24). 
Rajghét ferry, Bulandshahr, 13. . 
Rajpur Kalan village, M , 724. 
Rajputs, Bulandshahr, 45, 46; Meerut, 258; 

uzaffarnagar, 493, 496, 587. 

Rémdhan, family of in Bulandshahr, 66, 
Ramghat, village, Bulandshahr, 173. 
Ramghat ferry, Bulandshahr, .3, 14. 
Rampur village, Bulandshahr, 39. 
Ranmast Khan, Lalkb&ni, rebellion of, 61. 
Rao Fateh Singh, representative of Kuchche- 

sar family, 65-67. 
peaeue caste, 497. 

auelj soil, Muzaffarnagar, 449, 587, 545. 
Rama tribe, Meerut, 267... 
Reclamation of lands in Meerut, 902-3; in 

Muzaffarnagar, 450, 485; saline tracts in 

America, 451 ; in Madras, 452. 

Registration fees, Bulandshahr, 80 ; Meerut, 

318 ; Muzaffarnagar, 586. 

Reh or saline soil, 6, 23, 27, 450. 
Religion, statistics of, Bulandshahr, 41-49; 

Meerut, 252 ; Muzaffarnagar, 515. 

Rents, Bulandshahr, 74-75 ; Meerut, 800-301; 

Muzaffarnagar, 569-571. 

Revenue, Bulandshahr, 78 ; Meerut, 315 ; Mu. 

zaffarnagar, 585. 

Rewards and punishments on account of mutiny 

in Bulandshahr, 97-99. 

Rivers, Bulandshahr, 8-13 ; Meerut, 209 ; Muzaf- 

farnagar, 453. 

Roads, Bulandshahr, 16-17 ; Meerut, 318; Ma 

gaffarnagar, 459. 

Rorh caste, 497, 


Saprrve village, Muzaffarnagar, 515. 
Safflower cultivation in Bulandshahr, 35, 


INDEX. 


Salérpur village, Bulandshahr, 38. 

Salar Mas&ud, capture of Meerut by, 320. 

Salawa village, Meerut, 426. 

Salawar cut of the Eastern Jumna canal, 484. 

Saline tracts, Bulandshahr, 34-37 ; Meerut, 249; 
Muzaffarnagar, 450. 

Salivéhanpur, grant of, by Emperor Shahjahan 

to Lalkhani family, 60-61. 


Saltpetre manufacture, Bulandshahr, 33-40 ; 
' Meerut, 249. 

Sambalhera village, Muzaffarnagar, 734. 
Sambhar salt, 40. 

San crop, Meerut, 233. 

Sanédh Brahmans, 45, 493. 

Sanauta rajbaha, Ganges canal, 15. 

Sandy ridges in Muzaffarnagar, 446. 

Sani crops, Meerut, 233. 

Sardi Sadr village, Bulandshahr, 174. 

Sérasvat Brahmans, 494. 

Sarauli, station of trigonometrical survey, 


* Meerut, 426. 

Saraéwa parganah, Meerut, 426; physical fea- 

_ tures, population, 427 ; occupation of the peo- 
ple, 428. 

Saréwa town, Meerut, 426. 

Sarawa line of drainage, 213. 

Sardhana tahsi!, Meerut, 436. 

Sardhana parganabh, Meerut, 4380 ; settlements, 
434 ; population, occupations of the people, 
435. 

Sardhana town, Meerut, 428. 

Sardhana drainage line, 206. 

Sarsutiya caste, 46. © 

Sarwariya caste, 46, 494. 

Sarzapur village, Meerut, 436. 

Saydna parganah, Bulandshahr, 2, 5, 8, 9, 14, 
91, 22, 23; waste lands in, 24 ; boundaries, 
176 ; fiscal history, 176 ; population, occupa- 
tions of the people, 177 ; history, 178. 

Sayaéna town, Bulandshahr, population of in, 
1847, 41 ; site, 174 ; history, 175. 

Sayyid Musalmans, Bulandshahr, 49; Meerut; 
267 ; Muzaffarnagar, 511, 589,598 ; K@ndliwal 
branch, 59£-596 ; Chhatrauribranch, 597, 598 ; 
Tihanpuri branch, 599 ; decay of, 607, 

Sayyid Mir Khan Paghmaai, Sirdar Bahadur, 
Afghan family of, 63. 

Sayyid Ahmad, 595, family of, 662. 

Sayyid Hasan, 600 ; family of, 60!. 

Sayyid Umar, 602 ; family of, 603. 

Sentha Pratéppur, Akbari parganah, Buland- 
shahr, 2, 3. 

Sentha village, Bulandshahr, 3, 

Seota soil, alandshahr, 4, 7-8, 26. 

Settlements, Bulandshahr, 56-59 ; Meerut, 282- 
285 ; Muzaffarnagar, 523, 529-532, 536, 539, 
622, 

Shadipur Chandauli village, Bulandshahr, 5. 

Shéhdara town, Meerut, 436. 

Shéhjahan Emperor, famine 
of, 31. 

Shahjahanpur village, Meerut, 437. 

Shahpur village, Bulandshahr, 40. 

Shahpur village, Muzaffarnagar, 724. 

Shaikh Musalmans, Bulandshahr, 49; Mcertt, 
267 ; Muzaffarnagar, 511, 555, 

Shakrpur, Akbari mahal, 3. 

Shénmli nala, 484. 

Shamli tahefl, Muzaffarnagar, 558. 


in the reign 


IX 


Shamli town, Muzaffarnagar, 484, site, 724; 
municipality, 725; revenue, 726; history, 
727; mutiny in, 728 ; physical features, 729 ; 
population, 730 ; occupations of the people, 731. 

Shamsher village, Meerut, 438. 

Shikarpur parganab, Bulandshahr, 2, 4, 5, 21, 
22, 23; waste lands in, 24 ; general appear- 
ance, fiscal history, 18! ; land revenue, popu- 
lation, 182 ; occupations of the people, his- 
tory, 183. 

Shikarpur town, Bulandshahr, 12, 17 ; popula- 
tion 41, 178, principal families, 179 ; site, 180. 

Shikérpur, Akbari mahal, 2, 3. 

Shikarpur parganah, Muzaffarnagar, boundaries, 
731; physical featurcs, 732; land revenue, 
population, 733; occupations of the people, 
734. 

Sikandarabad tahsi!, Bulandshahr, 2, 4, &, 192. 

Sikandarabad parganah, Bulandshahr, 2, 8, 4, 
5, 18, 14,21, 28, 31, 43 ; boundaries,18«; general 
appearance, fiscal history, 189 ; land revenue, 
ea 1y0 ; occupations of the people, 

istory, 191. 

Sikandarabad town, Bulandshahr, 184; site, 
public institutions, 1865 ; municipality, 186 ; 
history, 188. 

Sikandarabad, Akbari mahal, 2, 3. 

Skanda Gupta, a king of the Gupta line, &$8. 

Skinner estate, Bulandshahr, 64. 

Scils, Bulandshahr, 4-5, 7-8; Meerut, 
Muzaffarnagar, 449, 452. 

Solani khddir, 478. 

Solani reclamation works on the Ganges canal, 
485, 

Solani river, 444. 

Stamp duties, Bulandshahr, 80; Meerut, 817 ; 
Muzaffarnagar, 586. 

Sravaka caste, 498. 

Stone found in Bulandshahr, 40. 

Stud for breeding horses, Bulandshahr, 19. 

Sugar-cane crop, Meerut, 227, 229. 

Sulidnpuri salt, 40. 

Sumru Begam, estates of, 283, 431 ; possessicns, 
army, charitable donations, places of residence, 
and heirs of, 295. 

Sdraj kund in Meerut city, 406. 

Sdrajpur village, Bulandshahr, 192. 

Surirpue village, Meerut, 438. 

Svetaimbara sect, 502. 


2702 ; 


cL; 


TaGa tribe, Bulandshahr, 48; Meerut, 261; 2&6, 
320; Muzaffarnagar; 507, 509, 587. 

Tahsils, Bulandshahr, 2; Meerut, 196; Muzaf- 
farnagar, 440; arrangements of Mecrut dis- 
tricts, in 1842, 198; in 1853, 199. 

Taal shéhi grant, 4. 

Tajpur town, Bulandshahr, 17, 

Tappal, parganah of, Aligarh district, 13. 

Tara Singh, Badgdjar Raja of Andpshabr, 115. 

Telegraph lines in Meerut, 278. 

Temples in Meerut, 272. 

Tenant holdings, Bulandshahr, 73; Meerut, :96, 
Muzaffarnagar 56%. 

Tenures of land, Bulandshahr, 70; Me2rut 285 ; 
Muzaffarnagar, 561-561. 

Territorial changes, Bulandshahr, 3; Meerut, 197; 
Muzaffarnagar, 44}. 


x 


Thana Bhawan, parganah Muzaffarnagar, 447; 
physical features, 737; fiscal history, land 
revenue, 738; population, occupations of the 
people, 739. 

Thana Bhawan town, Muzaffarnagar, popula- 
tion previous to 1872, 734; site, history, 735 ; 
mutiny account, 736; physical featurcs, 737; | 
population in | 572, occupations of the people, | 
739-746. 

Thana Farida, dasfdr under Akbar, 3. 

Thana Farija, Akbari parganah, Bulandshahr, 
2, 3, 4. 

Thora town, Bulandshahr, 192. 

Tikri village, Meerut, 435. 

Tit crop, Meerut, 232. 

Tilbegampur town, Bulandshahr, 5, 193. 

Tilbegampur, Akbari mahal, 2, 8, 4, 31. 

Timdr, capture of Meerut by, 321; sack of 
Meerut by, 322; raid of, 453; invasion of ! 
Muzaffarnagar by, 54%. 

Tobacco cultivation in Meerut, 236. 

Trade statistics, Bulandshahr, i6, 76; Meerut, 
806; Muzaffarnagar, 6-4-5865. 

Transfers of lands, Bulandshahr, 71; Meerut, 
787-89; Muzaffarnagar, 552, 653-555, 559; 
of proprietary right, 564. 

Tughlikpur village, Muzaffarnagar, 453. 

Turkipura, fort of Nabar Ali Kh&:, taken by 
the British, 6}. 


U. 


ere ee 


Upapuaya caste, 46. 

Urd pulse cultivation, Bulandshahr, 25; Mee- 
rut 230. 

Usar, or barren plains, Bulandshahr, 5; Mee- 
rut 202. 


Vv. 


VaIsAnava, temples of, 50. 
Village expenses, Meerut, 246. 


— Sy Ae aoe rey 


INDEX. 


Villages, transfers of, of other districts to Bu- 
landshahr, 3,4; number of,in Bulandshahr, 
41, 42,43; in Meerut, 250, 251, ¥52; transfer 
of, of other districts to Muzaffarnagar, 442; 
number of, in Muzaffarnagar, 483. 

Village watchmen, Bulandshahr, 65; Meerut, 
273; Muzaffarnagar, 521. 

Vishnoi sect, 293. 

Vishnavi Perameshwara, an incarnation of the 
deity, £93, 

W. 


Waces, Bulandshahr, 77-78; 
Muzaffarnagar, 582. 

Waira distributary, Ganges canal, 16. 

Walidad Khan of Malégarh, occupation of Bu- 
landshahr during the mutiny by, 92-93; 
threatening of Meerut by 335, 336. 

Walipur village, Bulandshahr, 6. 

Walipura rAjbaha, Ganges canal, 15. 

Waste area, Bulandshahr, 20-21, 23; Meerut, 
202. 

Water level, Bulandshahr, 22. 

Websterganj Bazar in Antpshahr town, Bu- 
Jandshahr, 110. 

Weights and measures, Bulandshahr, 75 ; Mee- 
rut, 314. 

Well irrigation, Bulandshahr 21, 22; Mecrat, 
215; Muzaffarnagar, 474. 

West K&li nadi, 476. 

Wheat cultivation in Meerut, 233. 

Wild animals, Bulandshahr, 18; Meerut, 222; 
Muzaffarnagar, 462. 

Woods, Bulandshahr, 33; Meerut, 248. 

Wood for building purposes, Bulandshahr, 40; 
Mecrut, 218; Muzaffarnagar, 488. 


Z. 


Meerut, 303; 


ZaBTI crops, distribution of, in Muzaffarnagar, 
573. 

Zainpur village held by Bh&'s, 45, 194. : 

Zia-ud-din, a historian, born in Baran city, 126. 

Zulfikar Ali Khan, a@ respectable Sayyid of 
Jansath, in Muzaffarnagar, 526. 


ERRATA. 





Errors in accentuation have not been corrected in this table, which completes 
the final revision to the end of the Bulandshahr District. 


Page 13, line 2 from top, for “are” read “i 


9 
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23, line 14 from top, for “10,761 ne of af eigaad area in Khirja,” 
read “ 10,661.” 
23, line 20 from top, for “ 17,292 total of irrigated area in Pahiasu, ” 
read “18,292.” 
25, line 2 from top, for “ sidghdra,” read “ singhdra.” 
25, line 19 trom top, for “ mahawut,” read “ mahduwat.””’ 
31, line 23 from top, for “ Tibegampur,” read “ Tilbegampur.” 
52, line 18 from top, omit Bulandshahr and Khurja. 
52, line 22 from top, for “ 6,955,” read “ 6,959.” 
52, line 23 from top, for “135,” read “ 166.” 
53, last line, for “ Chaudera,” read “ Chaundera.”’ 
59, line 13 from top, for ‘70, 78, 421, collections in 1868-69,” read 
“10, 78, 421.” 
71, line 21 from top, for “477 total of portions of villages still held 
by original proprietors,” read “‘ 467.” 
72, last column of table, for “‘311-6-2,” read “ 411-6-2.” 
72, last column of table, for “ 434-0-0,” read “ 438-8-0.” 
76, line 17 from top, for “ finds its,”” real “ find their.”’ 
78, last line, for “ 22,23,007,” read “ 22,23,206.” 
88, line 5 from top, for “ 3,70,374,” read “ 3,70,377.” 
88, line 7 from top, for “ 21,67,933,” read “ 21,69,933.” 
90, line 5 from top, for ‘‘ Englishman,” read “ Englishmen.” 
105, line 34 from top, for “ Bhismak,”’ read “ Bhishmak.” 
112, total column of receipts 1871-72, for.‘ 6,945,” read “ 6,946.” 
112, total column of expenditure, for “ 6,132,” read “ 6,102.” 
116, line 18 from top, for “1,662,” read “ 1,663.” 
120, line 37 from top, for “ asessment,” read “ assessment.” 
128, total octroi in 1870-71, for “ 5,883,” read “ 5,483.” 
132, line 36 from top, for “ 39,” read “ 37,” 


140, line 2 from top, fur “ 616,” read “516.” 
14], line 12 from top, for “3,257,” read “ 3,267.” 
152, last line of table, for “0-15-0: 1-0-5: 1-7-6, read “1-0-9: 


1-2-4: 1-10-4.” 


il 
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Page 154, line 15 from top, for “ 13,303,” read “ 1,303.” 
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155, line 2 from top, fur “ Chhainar,” read “Chhainsa.”’ 

155, line 35 from top, for “ east,” read “ west.”’ 

159, line 5 from top, for “ are,” read “ is.” 

160, miscellaneous expenditure in 1871-72, for “139,” read “238.” 

171, line 1 from top, for “ only two,” read “ five.” 

171, line 2 from top, for “ twelve,” read “ seven.” 

171, first line of table, for “0-14-11 : 1-1-1} : 1-8-5,” read “0-15-3 : 
1-1-5: 1-8-11.” 

171, second line of table, for “ 1-9-9,” read “ 1-9-6,” 

177, line 33 from top, for “ khaga,” read “ kh&gi.” 

178, line 18 from top, for “ 1844,” read “1842.” 

178, line 37 from top, for “ details differ in census,” read “Vol. L., pp. 
210, 345.” 

181, last line, for “15,” read “ 13.” 

182, first line, for “25,” read “ 6.” 

182, first line of table, for “ 0-12-43: 0-14-1 : 1-9-94," read “ 0-13-14 : 
0-14-11 ; 1-11-4.” 

190, last line, for “3,123, 2,044,” read “ 3,723, 2,054.” 

191, line 4 from top, for “ Charfsya,” read “ Chaurasiya.” 

191, line 31 from top, for “ 51,685,” read “ 48,685.” 

193, line 6 from top, for “ 3,70,371,” read “ 3,70,377.” 

196, last line, for “ 200-09,” read “ 2,200-09.” 

309, line 13 from top, for “ 500,”’ read “ 50.” 

642, last but one, for “ Mr. Elliot in Meerut,” read “Mr. Thornton, in 
1841.” 

681, line 30 from top, for ‘‘ Panhara,”’ read “ Paimora.”’ 

689, lire 26 from top, for “ Kasari,” read “ Kasifra.”’ 

695, line 33 from top, omit “ called the Rawa.” 

705, line 14 from top, for “ Jakhrauda,”” read “ Jarauda.”’ 

723, line 14 from top, for “ has,” read “ have.”’ 
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